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READER 

V/hen  you  finish  read- 
ing this  magazine,  place 
a  one-cent  stamp  on  this 
notice,  mail  the  magazine 
and  it  will  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  our  soldier* 
or  sailors  < 


A.  S.  BURLESON 

Poilmaster  General 


THE     REIGN     OF     TERROR     IN     RUSSIA 

THROUGH    DENUDED    FRANCE    INTO    DELUDED    GERMANY 

COLORADO     VS.     SWITZERLAND 


ROBERT    M.    McBRIDE    &    CO. 


NEW    YORK 


Selected  LIPPINCOTT  Publications 


OUR  TREES,  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM 

Photographs  from  Nature  by  Arthur  I.   Emerson 
and  a  Guide  to   Their  Recognition  by   Clarence   M.  Weed 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Emerson  and  Weed's  standard 
work.  A  full-page  plate  is  devoted  to  each  tree,  showing  its  form  as  a 
whole,  and  its  foliage,  bloom,  and  fruit  in  detail.  The  new  introductory 
material  tells  the  characteristics  of  the  different  trees  and  how  they  change 
in  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  why  they  drop  their  leaves,  how 
they  prepare  the  flower  and  leaf  buds  for  new  growth.  It  explains  how  to 
distinguish  each  species  readily,  and  describes  the  rarer  trees  imported  for 
landscape  gardening.  Directions  are  given  for  aiding  trees  to  thrive  and 
look  their  best. 

149   illustrations.     Flat   Svo.     293   pages.     Ornamental   cloth.     $3.50   net. 

Practical  Guide  to  the 

WILD  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS 

BY    GEORGE    LINCOLN    WALTON,    M.D. 

Dr.  Walton's  book  establishes  the  complete  identification  of  many 
common  wild  floweus  and  fruits  without  requiring  previous  knowledge  of 
botanical  analysis.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  series  of  charts, 
through  which  any  specimen  may  be  traced,  by  color  and  other  obvious 
characteristics,  to  a  small  group  where  it  may  lie  readily  named,  if  it 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  several  hundred  species  covered  by  the  volume. 
Peculiarities  of  the  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  observable  by  the  non- 
botanist,  have  been  selected,  and  all  botanical  terms  not  absolutely  essential 
have   been   replaced  with  words   in   ordinary   use. 

86  line  drawings,  2  colored  plates'.     12mo.     22S  pages.     Cloth.     $1.50  net. 


BY    CLARENCE    M.    WEED 


WILD  FLOWER  FAMILIES 

Though  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  schools, 
this  book  is  of  interest  to  others  who  would  like  to  increase  or  review 
their  acquaintance  with  the  herbaceous  flowers.  Species  are  grouped  into 
families,  and  the  families  are  arranged  in  the  sequence  of  the  blossoming 
of  their  more  important  members,  so  that  the  season  of  flowering  may  be 
followed. 

SO  illustrations.     12mo.     244  pages.     Cloth.     $1.50  net. 

THE   PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  ROSE 
GROWING  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 

BY   GEORGE   C,   THOMAS,   JR. 

As   a   practical   working   manual   for   outdoor   rose   growing   in    America, 
this  volume  contains  several  features  which  make  it  exceptionally  valuable: 
First,    plain   and    carefully    thought    out   rules,    which    have   proven    suc- 
cessful for  many  years  in  actual  practice. 

Second,  a  list  of  roses  made  only  after  the  entire  catalogue  list  of 
varieties  had  been  systematically  tried  for  years  in  this  country  in  testing 
beds. 

Third,  ninety-six  remarkable  illustrations  in  color,  reproduced  from 
color  photographs   made  from  the  varieties   tested. 

De  luxe  fourth  edition,  containing  97  plates  in  color  and  37  in  black 
and  white;  also  charts  and  tables.  Svo.  215  pages.  Decorated 
title  page.  Handsome  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  in  a  slip  case.  $0.00 
net,  postage  extra. 
New  Garden  edition,  containing  16  plates  in  color  and  37  in  black  and 
white;  also  charts  and  tables.  Svo.  Decorated  cloth.  $2.00  net, 
postage  extra. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PEONY  by  mrs.  edward  harding 

Although  experts  and  hybridizers  have  been  developing  and  improving 
this  foremost  flower  for  over  half  a  century,  no  book  has  hitherto  been 
published  on  its  history  and  cultivation.  This  volume  contains  a  number 
of  features  of  great  practical  value :- — 

First,  simple  and  explicit  directions  for  planting  (time,  place,  and 
method),   cultivating,   fertilizing,   and   propagating. 

Second,  detailed  suggestions  as  to  purchasing,  including  prices,  size 
and  quality  of  stock. 

Third,  four  short  lists  of  the  best  white,  pale  pink,  deep  pink,  and 
red  peonies;  a  list  of  peonies  of  distinction  and  beauty  at  low  cost;  and  a 
list  of  rare  and  exquisite  peonies.  •  ■ 

Fourth,  twenty  illustrations  in  full  color  reproduced  from  autochrome 
color  photographs   of  the  principal   species  and  types   of  the  peony. 

20  color  plates  and  23  half-tone  plates.  Svo.  259  pages.  Handsome 
cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  in  a  slip  case.  Decorated  title  page.  $6.00  net, 
postage  extra. 


BY   CLARENCE  M.  WEED 


SEEING   NATURE   FIRST 

That  our  trees  are  as  beautiful,  our  flowers  as  fair,  and  our  birds  as 
full  of  mystery  as  those  c  f  any  region  on  earth  is  alluringly  shown  by 
Mr.  Weed.  An  acquaintance  with  his  book  opens  up  new  fields  of  thought 
at  home,  and  gives  the  best  soit  of  preparation  for  travel.  The  illustrations 
and  marginal  decorations,  mostly  from  photographs,  are  exquisitely  done 
and  generous  in   number. 

99  illustrations.    12mo.     309  pages.     Ornamental  cloth,  boxed.     $2.00  net. 

THE  FLOWER  FINDER 

BY   GEORGE   LINCOLN   WALTON,   M.D. 

Dr.  Walton  believes  that  a  fad  is  an  essential  adjunct  to  every  well 
ordered  life.  The  study  of  wild  flowers  oilers  an  unrivaled  diversion  for 
one  who,  on  retirement  from  active  work,  feels  the  need  of  something  to 
replace  the  interests  which  have  absorbed  him.  It  is  well  also  for"  the 
plodder  in  danger  of  going  stale  from  too  protracted  toil,  to  broaden  his 
horizon  before  it  is  too  late.  This  field  compendium  for  the  pocket  identifies 
every  flower  likely  to  lie  met  with,  by  reference  to  color  charts.  With  its 
590  drawings  and  photographs,  it  is  a  most  complete  and  practical  handbook 
for  the  amateur  collector  of  flowers. 

590  illustrations.  12mo.  Limp  leather  in  case,  decorative  lining  papers 
Pp.   xxvii-394.     $2.00   net. 


The  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Bible 

A    GENTLE    CYNIC  Being   the  Book   of  Ecclesiastes 

By   MORRIS   JASTROW,   JR.,  Ph.D.,   LL.D.,  Author   of   "The   War   and   The 

Bagdad  Railway,"  etc. 

A  delightfully  human  book  on  the  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Bible  with 
an  exact  translation  of  the  original  text.  How  it  came  to  be  written  and 
who  wrote  it  (and  it  was  not  Solomon),  why  additions  were  made  to  the 
original  text  and  the  whole  interesting  story  is  given.  A  delightful 
exposition  of  that  "uncomfortable  interrogation  mark,"  the  first  author 
who  wrote  under  a  nom  de  plume.      Small  4to.      $2.00  net. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

His  novels  make  a  universal  appeal. 


Writes  for  all  classes. 


THE  DIAMOND  PIN 


WILD  YOUTH  AND  ANOTHER 

is  a  novel  of  his  supreme  and  mature  genius,  a  thrilling  drama  of  the 
great  Canadian  West.  "It  has  a  call  to  the  heart  of  youth  that  will  reach 
hearts  no  longer  young.  It  has  a  dramatic  intensity  that  ensures  its  ability 
to  capture  the  imagination  and  hold  the  reader  spellbound." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

"The  pages  are  all  too  few,"  says  the  New  York  Sun  reviewer.  Pour 
illustrations.     $1.50  net. 

THE  SOUL  OF  ANN  RUTLEDGE 

The   Story   of  Abraham  Lincoln's   Romance  BY   BERNIE   BABCOCK 

This  remarkable  novel,  based  upon  the  true  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
early  love  affair,  revives  in  the  pioneer  setting  of  the  times,  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most,  exquisite  love  stories  in  history.  The  story  of  Lincoln's 
romance  has  never  before  been  told.  Frontispiece  in  color  by  Gayle 
Hoskins.    $1.50    net. 

BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Fleming  Stone,  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  American  fiction,  the  irrepres- 
sible "Fibsy,"  and  the  lovely  Iris  Clyde  become  involved  in  a  curious 
and  inexplicable  mystery — the  outcome  of  a  practical  joke  played  by  a 
whimsical  old  lady.  Love,  humor,  mystery,  all  play  their  parts  in  this 
clever  story.     Frontispiece  in   color  by   Gayle  Hopkins.    $1.35   net. 

THE  RED  SIGNAL  by  grace  Livingston  hill  lutz 

Author   of   "The   Enchanted   Barn" 

A  real  American  girl  outwits  a  band  of  spies  and  agents  for  destruc- 
tion in  this  country.  It  is  a  breathless  and  exciting  yarn.  Perhaps 
the  finest  touch  is  the  heroine's  gradual  forgetfulness  of  self  and  safety 
as  she  realizes  how  her  country  can  be  served.  Frontispiece  in  color.  $1.35 
net. 

A    Story    of    Modern    Farming 
BY    JOHN    THOMAS    SIMPSON 

This  is  above  all  an  intensely  interesting  story  for  boys,  but  written 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  inspiring  boys  with  the  "back  to  the  farm" 
idea,  and  also  to  point  out  to  country  boys  the  great  commercial  pos- 
sibilities right  at  home.     Frontispiece  and  16  illustrations.    $1.50  net. 

TRAINING  OF  A  SALESMAN 

By     WILLIAM    MAXWELL,    Vice-President,    Thomas    Edison,    Inc. 

Selling  is  an  art  everyone  in  business  should  cultivate — we  all  have 
something  to  sell.  The  author  has  packed  in  this  small  volume  concrete 
and  constructive  advice  on  all  phases  of  salesmanship,  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  seller's  art  told  in  a  humorous  and  pointed  way  which  makes 
it  unforgettable.  Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  BUSINESS 

By     C.    B.    FAIKCHILD,    Jr.,    prepared     under    the    supervision    of     T.    E. 
Mitten,    Philadelphia   Rapid    Transit    Company 

Gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  requirements,  the  opportunities,  and  the 
training  involved  in  the  various  departments  of  the  electric  railway  busi- 
ness. 'The  organization  and  its  functions  are  thoroughly  described.  Par- 
ticularly valuable  are  the  chapters  setting  forth  the  qualifications  needed 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  service.  With  charts  and  nine  illustrations. 
$1.50   net. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY    PAUL    L.    ANDERSON 

The  author  of  "Pictorial  Photography"  sets  forth  in  this  new  volume 
the  underlying  principles  of  art  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to 
photography.  Both  amateur  and  professional  photographers  will  value  this 
book  highly  for  its  practical  and  suggestive  advice.  24  illustrations. 
$2.50   net. 


HIDDEN  TREASURE 


BY  EBEN  E.  REXFORD 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 

A  garden  well  treated  will  pay.  It  need  not  be  a  large  garden.  Those 
fond  of  vegetables  can,  in  spare  moments,  raise  enough  to  supply  a  family 
the  year  round.  Many  of  the  best  vegetables  can,  with  very  little  trouble, 
be  carried  through  the  winter.  Complete  instructions,  with  excellent  illus- 
trations, showing  just  how  to  do  things,  are  the  special  features  of  this 
book.  It  is  the  practical  advice  of  a  great  gardener  to  others  who  would 
like  to  grow  things  to  the  best  possible  advantage  without  making  a 
business  of  it. 

Eight  full-page  illustrations.  12mo.  200  pages.  Ornamental  cloth. 
$1.25  net. 


BY  PROF.  KARY  CADMUS  DAVIS 


GARDENING 

Gardens  are  sometimes  poorly  planned,  and  gardeners  fail  because  they 
know  little  about  the  crops  they  are  trying  to  raise.  Here  is  the  book  to 
remedy  this.  It  gives  exactly  the  information  wanted  in  order  to  plant 
the  crops — how^  deep,  how  far  apart,  the  best  varieties,  the  culture,  the 
character  of  soil  required.  Special  features  are  the  chart  for  flower  plant- 
ing, the  planting  calendar  for  Northern  States,  and  planting  calendar  for 
Southern  States.  Professor  Davis  tells  everything  one  needs  to  know  in 
order  to  have  a  profitable  garden,  whether  profit  be  measured  in  money, 
or  in  the  enjoyment  of  beautiful  flowers  and  healthful  exercise  in  the  open. 

100  illustrations.     12mo.     353   pages.     Cloth.     $1.35  net. 


At  All  Bookstores 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 


Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA 


MAY,     1919 
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"Attractions  of  Briarcliif 


rf1HE  unique  first  tee  in  front  of 
the  Lodge  on  the  new  hotel 
course  now  open  for  play.  . 


prtarcliff  Hobge 


Sriarrltff  Manor, 
■Dfatu  fork 


New  York  Office 
402  MADISON  AVENUE 

Telephone.  7070  Murray  Hill 


Branch  Office 
PEARL    &    COMPANY 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 
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The  Vacation  for 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

The  summer  climate  is  always  cool  and  invigorating  in  The  "Highlands 
of  Ontario,"  Canada's  lovely  vacation  region.  Every  summer  pleasure 
can  be  enjoyed  out  doors — fishing,  canoeing,  golfing,  swimming  and 
camping. 

Write  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  listed  below  for  free 
literature  and  information  about  "Algonquin  Park" — "Kawartha  Lakes" — "Mus- 
koka  Lakes" — "Timagami" — "Lake  of  Bays,"  or  "30,000  Islands  of  Georgian 
Bay."      Modern  hotels  to  suit  the  pockets  of  everyone. 

C.  G.  Orttenburger,  907   Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.,   Chicago,   111. 
W.    R.   Eastman,    Room    510,    294    Washington    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 
H.  M.  Morgan,    1019  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
3.  H.  Burgis,  819  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,   Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  B.   Chown,  1270  Broadway,  New   York  City,  N.  Y. 
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CHAS.  W.  WOLF 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  TRAVELLER 


W0^ 


Wardrobe,  Dress  and   Steamer  Trunks 

Auto  Trunks  and  Lunch  Sets  j. 

Dressing  Cases,  Traveling  Bags,  Suit  Cases  | 
Bill  Folds,   Ladies'  Hand  Bags 

Special  Discount  for  Travel  Club  Membt  rs  = 

22  CORTLANDT  STREET  1 

50  BROADWAY                                          102  NASSAU  STREET  | 

225  BROADWAY                                  58  CORTLANDT  STREET  | 

NEW    YORK  | 
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Even  better  than  money— 

ii  Jk  T%  A    J  J     American       /*^V 

f\»     O*    ZtL         Association     \^ll6CjU6S 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better  than  actual  money  for 
the  traveler  for  several  reasons:  They  are  more  con- 
venient to  carry— less  bulky.  They  are  safer.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  changed  into  another  kind  of  money 
when  you  go  from  one  country  into  another.  They  are 
like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  like 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they  are  accepted 
internationally  for  payment  of  goods  and  services— 
"The  safest,  handiest  travel  funds." 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as    to   where   they   may  be  had  in  your  vicinity. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  metition  Travel 


TRAVEL 


See  this  wonderful 
Northland.  The  one  trip 
you  will  never  forget 
and  never  regret. 

You  travel  in  perfect 
comfort  all  the  way.  Best 
of  ocean  steamers.  Par- 
lor observation  cars. 
Modern  river  steamers. 
Excellent  hotels  and 
service. 

Interesting  booklets, 
maps  and  worth-while 
information  on  request. 


HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A. 
USW.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 

J.  L.  BURNSIDE,  Gen.  Agent 
606  Second  Ave. ,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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"GLOBE  TROTTERS 

Your  Attention,  Please 

Do  you  need  a  good  Guide  or 
Companion  to  any  part  of  the  world 
on  your  travels?  Do  you  need  a 
Competent  Messenger  for  confiden- 
tial business  reasons,  to  any  place  on 
the  globe?  If  so,  I'm  your  "Bud- 
die," having  been  four  and  a  half 
times  round  the  world  for  pleasure 
and  made  the  acquaintances,  natur- 
ally, of  many  prominent  people.  Also 
traveled  in  the  South  Seas  with  the 
late  Jack  London,  lived  at  the  home 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  Samoa 
and  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
great  writer  Frank  Norris  before  he 
died.  Have  letters  to  prove  asser- 
tions made.  Twice,  through  parents' 
request,  journeyed  to  foreign  ports 
with  their  sons,  "for  a  change  of 
scenery  and  less  bright  lights,  I 
guess."  Now  in  California  and  ready 
for  any  emergency  that  spells  travel. 
Address,  "Golden  Gate,"  care 
"TRAVEL,"  Union  Square-North, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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OPEN'S   JUNE    17th 


Hotel   Rock-Mere 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

Faces  all  the  yachting.    Centre  of  North 
Shore  life.   Dancing,  yachting,  bathing. 

G.  H.  BRACKETT,  Ownership  Management 
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OIMOLULU 

Suva,        New  Zealand,     Australia 

The   Palatial   Passenger  Steamers 
R.  M.  S.  "Niagara"      K.  M.  S.  "Makura" 

20,000    Tons  13,500    Tons 

Sail   from   Vancouver,   B.  C. 
For   fares   and    sailings   apply   Canadian 
Pae.    Ry.,   1231    Broadway,    N.   Y.,    or    to 
Canadian-Australian    Royal     Mai]     Line, 
440   Seymour  St.,   Vancouver.   B.   C. 
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Big  Game  Hunters 

and  Travelers 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Canadian  Arctics,  starting 
in  June — option  4  or  16  months*  trip. 

Good  Shooting 

Polar  Bears,  Musk  Oxen,  Arctic 
Caribou  and  Polar  Wolf 

For  full  information,  write 

AMERICAN  ARCTIC  CORP. 

25  Beaver  Street        New  York,  N.  Y. 


TO  JAPAN! 

An  Exceptional  Journey  of  Travel  and  Study 

For  young  ladies,  combining  by  happy  ar- 
rangement travel  with  the  study  of  art 
and  culture  from  the  Eastern  viewpoint. 
The  journey  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Adaline  Emerson,  of  the  Emerson 
Studios,   San   Francisco. 

Three    weeks    required    to    secure    passports. 
Sail   from   San   Francisco   June    16th. 
For  further  information,  write  or  wire  Mrs. 
Emerson,   Park  Avenue  Hotel,   New   York. 


tOUV[G6TI  A  quiet,  luxurious  Res- 
/      y^lr^^l^  idential  Hotel,  affording 

^'IX^rfSM^n  \t  Elegance   of  a    private 
*JlX.llVl/lOl>.KeiUenze      opposite 
TV.    Y.  the  Metropolitan  Club  and 

the   5th  Ave.    Entrance  to   Central  Park.    Apart- 
ments, single  or  en  suite,  for  long  or  short  periods 

EAGER  &  BABCOCK  • 
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M    Travel  Expert,  Courier  and  Interpreter    f 


12  years  travel  experiences  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  7  times  around  the 
[=1  world,  inclusive  IVz  years  in  U.  S.  Gov- 
H^  ernment  confidential  service,  desires  situ- 
1^1  ation  with  tourist  office  or  private  party. 
[H|  Highest  and  unquestionable  references. 
|Hl  At  liberty  after  April  15.  Write  for  in- 
terview; J.  P.  J.  Duhn,  P.  O.  Box  1518, 
Washington,    D.    C. 
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does  man  live 
by  lying  ? 

whether  or  not  you  believe 
that  he  does,  you  will  find 
an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  question  in  James 
Branch  Cabell's  new  book 
Beyond  Life. 

Jiik.  your  bookseller  for  it 

Published  by  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 
NEW  YORK 


Shops  Offering  Discounts  to  Members 
of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 

AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

E.  J.  WILLIS  CO.  85  ifcTvV^ 

All  standard  makes  of  Tires  and  Tubes.  Auto 
and  Motor  Boat  Supplies.  Agents  for  "KoKomo" 
Tires,    guaranteed    for   5,000   miles   of   service. 


JEWELRY 


PHELPS  &  PHELPS,  *££?- 

Wm.   B.    Phelps.   President 
Diamonds,    Watches   and    Jewelry 

SPORTS  GARB  TAILORING 

Ph.  Weinberg  &  Sons 

FOUNDED   1878 
Taiion  Specializing 
In  Sports  and  Business 
Garb  for  Gentlemen 
At  30  JOHN  STREET 


Featuring: 

London   Tweedi 

Scotch  Cheviots 

Donegal  Homespuns 

NEW  YORK 


Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 
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VACATION  TRAVEL 

Tke  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
Removes  All  Restrictions 


One  year  ago,  under  the  pressure  of  war  necessities,  the  public  was 
requested  to  refrain  from  all  unnecessary  travel,  and,  under  the  stress 
of  war  conditions,  the  public  was  necessarily  subjected  to  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience  when  it  did  have  to  travel. 

Now  the  war  necessity  is  passed  and  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  do  everything  reasonably  within  its  power 
to  facilitate  passenger  travel  and  to  make  it  more  attractive. 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Railroad  Administration  is  entering 
upon  a  moderate  program  of  advertising,  to  remind  the  people  of  the 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  sight-seeing  and  for  pleasure-seeking 
which  our  country  affords — the  National  Parks,  the  seashores,  the  lakes, 
the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  many  places  of  historic  interest. 

The  vacation  season  is  approaching,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  to  plan 
for  a  change  of  scene,  for  rest  and  recreation.  It  will  be  the  effort  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  to  aid  in  such  planning  and  to  make  your 
travel  arrangements  convenient  and  satisfying.  *■ 

The  staff  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  illustrated  booklets  and  provide  necessary  information  as  to 
fares,  train  service,  etc.  Such  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
local  Ticket  Agent  or  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office,  or  by 
addressing  the  Official  Travel  Information  Bureau  at  143  Liberty 
Street,  New  York;  or  646  Transportation  Building,  Chicago;  or  602 
Healy  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Every  official  and  employee  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration is  a  public  servant.     Call  on  them  freely. 


Director  General  of  Railroads 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 


THE     WEARY     ROADS     OF     RUSSIA 

■met   lT;i^evil-sRofilonlelllinPaStn7  °f  reV0luti0"   and   counter   revolution;  of  Red  Guard  and  Cossack  marching  and  countermarching;  of  anarchists 

and   bolsheviks;  of  long  lines   of  provision   carts   going  sometimes  to  friend,  sometimes  to  foe;  of  streams  of  refugees  without  food  or  destination. 

For  j  ears  no  one  has  known  of  a  certainty  whether  friend  or  foe  stood  beside  him,  or  who  would  be  thl  next  to  go  in  hiZg 
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The  majestic  Matterhorn  invites  the  intrepid  climber  to  test  his  skill  and  endurance.     Seven  or  eight  hours  are  required  to  reach  the  summit 

COLORADO      VS.      SWITZERLAND 

Szvitzerland's  Nestling  Villages  and  Verdant  Farm  Lands  on  Her  Mountain 
Sides  Increase  the  Majesty  of  the  Towering  Peaks.  Colorado's  Wilder 
Beauty  Lies  More  in  Her  Vastness,  Her  Immense  Szvecps  of  Virgin 
Fastnesses,      Her      Wonderful      Colorings      Mirrored      in       Crystal      Lake's 

By  Rudy   Stephen  Uzzell 


DURING  the  vacation  periods  of  his  college  days  the  writer 
was  a  tourist  guide,  or  a  trainer  of  tourist  guides,  and  there- 
fore came  to  realize  the  eagerness  of  the  average  traveler  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  mountain  scenery  of  Colorado  would  suffer 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Swiss  Republic.  The  opinions 
of  those  who  had  made  the  personally  conducted  tour  of  Switzer- 
land with  the  usual  scrambling  haste  were  various  and  unsatis- 
factory and  so  after  four  summers  of  contact  with  the  more  or 
less  careless  observers  the  writer  resolved  to  see  Switzerland  in 
person  and  learn  how  many  misapprehensions  were  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

One  afternoon  in  Switzerland  an  American  woman  was  heard 
to  say  that  could  she  view  such  beautiful  mountain  scenery  in  her 
own  country  as  she  had  beheld  that  day  she  would  go  to  see  it 


every  year.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  inform  her  that  in  the  great  State 
of  Colorado  she  could  find  scenery  in  some  respects  finer  than  any 
which  she  had  seen  that  day. 

I  shall  neither  exaggerate  nor  depreciate  but  shall  endeavor  to 
tell  you  something  of  the  scenery  in  Colorado  and  in  Switzerland 
as  you  will  find  it  when  you  go  to  see  it  for  yourself.  I  will  not 
say  that  one  is  more  beautiful  than  the  other,  but  that  they  are 
both  beautiful,  yet  in  different  ways. 

The  Republic  of  Switzerland  is  less  than  one-sixth  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  yet  its  entire  population  is  much  less 
that  of  New  York  City.  It  is  a  great  manufacturing  country,  with 
enormous  exports  in  watches,  fine  textile  fabrics,  cattle  and 
cheese.  In  one  year  it  exported  thirteen  million  tons  of  cheese!  If 
Colorado  produced  as  much  cheese  per  square  mile  as  the  Swiss 
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The  beautiful  snow-clad  crest  of  the  Jungfrau  rises  above  Interlaken,  from  which  are  carriage  drives,  bridle  paths  and  a  toothed-rail  train  climbing 
the  mountain  which  is  not  as  high  as  many  of  our  peaks.     The  Swiss  living  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Alps  keep  down  their  roofs  by  weighting  them 
with  stones.    The  chalets  provide  scant  comfort,   a   draughty   bed  of  hay,  cow-bells  and  grunting  pigs  not  being  conducive  to  slumber 

/ 
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Photos  from   Paul   Thompson 

Under  its  mighty  mantle  of  snow  Mont  Blanc  is  of  granite  formation.  Its  summit  is  usually  shrouded  with  mists  and  fogs  which  obscure  the 
view  even  after  one  has  made  the  weary  ascent.  This  method  of  Swiss  mountain  climbing  (photo  to  the  right)  comes  under  the  head  of  pleasure, 
although  the  first  man   in  history  who  climbed  a   mountain   for  fun,   King  Peter  of  Aragon,  1265,  was  considered  a  little  mad  by  his  contemporaries 
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Republic  we  should  have  to  eat 
cheese  three  times  daily  to  con- 
sume the  supply.  This  wonderful 
little  country  of  the  Swiss  is  a 
laboratory  of  liberty  and  has  con- 
tributed much  to  civilization,  fur- 
nishing us  with  the  model  for 
democracy  and  the  plan  for  an 
army  based  on  universal  service. 
The  Swiss  are  often  referred 
to  as  a  nation  of  hotel-keepers, 
which  does  them  an  injustice. 
They  excel  in  this  line  because  they 
have  reduced  hospitality  to  a  fine 
art,  taking  special  pains  with 
Americans,  all  of  whom  they  treat 
as  millionaires  from  Pittsburgh, 
and  look  to  them  to  tip  accord- 
ingly. When  I  left  a  certain  hotel 
fourteen  of  the  employees  were 
lined  up  for  the  expected  gratuity ! 
At  Geneva  we  begin  a  tour 
which  takes  us  through  the 
scenes  for  which  the  Alps  are  re- 
nowned. The  more  famous  lake 
of  the  same  name  lies  like  a  lim- 
pid sapphire  amid  its  setting  of 
eternal  hills ;  the  other  lakes  of 
Switzerland  have  a  greenish  hue, 
but  for  some  reason  not  ye,t  sat- 
isfactorily explained  the  waters 
of  Lake  Geneva  are  of  a  deep 
blue. 

Geneva  in 
a  most  de- 
ride    while 


Leaving    beautiful 


a  boat  one  may  take 
lightful     afternoon's 
viewing    a    movie    composed    of 
vineyards,     villas     and     orchards, 
giant  peaks,  lakes  and  sky,   until 
the    unique    mountain    village    of 
Ouchy  is  reached. 
Here   in   the   eve- 
ning  is    displayed 
aharmonious 
blending  ot  sunset 
colors  such  as  only 
mountain    regions 
can  produce. 

From  Ouchy 
to  Berne  by  rail 
and  continuing  to 
Interlaken,  one 
finds  a  typical  Al- 
p  i  n  e  mountain 
village  nestled  be- 
tween the  lakes. 
These  beautiful 
and  picturesquely 
situated  m  o  u  n  - 
tain  villages  are 
characteristic  fea- 
tures which  most 
attract  the  trav- 
eler in  Switzer- 
land. The  Lau- 
terbrunnen  Val- 
ley, with  its  en- 
chanting m  o  u  n  - 
tain  stream,  is  in 
places  not  more 
than  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide,  the 
walls  at  either 
side  seeming  al- 
most perpendicu- 
lar. At  Staub- 
bach  Falls,  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  the  fall- 
ing waters  are  reduced  to  spray,  hence  the  name  Staubbach,  the 
German   word    for   "spray   brook."     At   a   distance   it   gives  the 


Photo  from  vVlswall  tiros. 

Ninety-five  miles  from  Denver  is   Glacier  Gorge,  10,500  feet  above  sea  level.    The  cliffs  around  the 
gorge  are  known  as  cradle  rocks,  which  hear  on  their   surfaces   a   wonderful   history   of   the    glacial 
period  when  the  northern  half  of  America  was  buried  in  hundreds  of  feet  of  snow-ice.     The  gran- 
deur   of    this    Colorado    view    is    excelled    by    few    vistas    in    Switzerland 


impression  of  an  enormous  veil 
suspended  from  the  brow  of  the 
cliff,  wafted  to  and  fro  in  the 
breezes.  Remember  Niagara 
Falls  is  only  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy   feet  high. 

Continuing  up  this  beautiful 
mountain  stream  one  finds  Miir- 
ren,  a  mountain  village  opposite 
the  lofty  Jungfrau.  Standing  on 
the  veranda  of  the  Miirren  Hotel, 
which  is  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  looking  down  into  the 
little  stream  five  thousand  feet 
below,  one  obtains  a  view  which, 
when  illuminated  by  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  is  well  worth  a 
trip  to  Switzerland.  The  ascent 
of  the  Jungfrau  can  now  be  made 
on  a  cog  railway  in  comfort  and 
safety  with  many  of  the  thrilling 
sensations  of  the  trip  up  Pike's 
Peak.  No  artist's  brush  could 
fully  portray  the  grandeur  of  rhe 
scenery  nor  could  poet's  words 
convey  the  impression  which  it 
makes  upon  the  lover  of  nature. 
Nowhere  are  characteristic  Al- 
pine features  better  portrayed 
than  at  Lucerne.  Most  travelers 
take  time  to  see  the  Lion  of  Lu- 
cerne, an  enormous  lion  carved 
in  bas-relief  upon  the  mountain- 
side to  commemorate  the  valor  of 
the  Swiss  sons-at-arms  when  de- 
fending the  French  royal  family 
at  the  Tuileries  in  1792,  and  it 
is  a  work  of  art  most  fitting  for 
its  purpose. 

Government  has 
cut,  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  for 
much  of  the  dis- 
tance through 
solid  granite,  a 
government  road 
bordering  the 
lake.  The  St. 
Gotthard  Railroad 
also  tunnels  its 
course  along  the 
shore  and  in  a 
journey  of  twen- 
ty-eight and  one- 
half  miles  passes 
through  eighty 
tunnels.  Here 
again  we  have  a 
wonderful  p  i  c  - 
ture  of  nature 
but  of  a  greater 
variety  than  that 
of  Lake  Geneva. 
Lake  Lucerne  is 
visible  from  the 
Axenstrasse  o  r 
from  the  train  as 
we  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  tun- 
nels. The  St. 
Gotthard  tunnel 
is  about  the  long- 
est one  in  the 
world  —  nine 
miles.  The  work 
required  eleven 
years  for  its  completion  by  the  twenty -five  hundred  men 
employed  daily,  with  a  loss  of  only  a  few  lives.  Passing 
through  this  tunnel  in  September  on  an  unusually  hot  day  I  had 


Photo  from  WiswaU  tiros. 

The   scaling   of    Flattop    in   the    Rocky    Mountain    National 

Park    is    a    hazardous    undertaking    because    of    the    broken 

rocks   which   hang   over   the    green    waters    of    Dream    Lake 

far  below  the  crags 


The     Swiss 


The  Eiger  Glacier  rises  abruptly  from  a  Swiss  meadow    a    few    thousand    feet   beyond   the   nine- 

thousand-foot  snowline  level  of  the  Alps,  and  consists  of  a  huge  snow  river  slowly  draining  away 

the  great  accumulations   of   the  mountain   top,    moving    at    a    rate    of    from 

fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  a  year 
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a  lively  impression 
as  to  what  tem- 
peratures of  the  in- 
fernal regions 
might  be. 

Over  the  moun- 
tain to  the  south 
one  descends  to  the 
Rhone  Valley, 
passing  the  Rhone 
Glacier.  There  are 
about  three  hun- 
d  r  e  d  glaciers  i  n 
Switzerland  and 
.were  it  not  for 
them  Middle  Eu- 
rope would  lack  the 
fertile  plains  fed 
by  the  rivers  flow- 
ing from  the  gla- 
ciers. 

It    is    said    that 
the    abundance    of 
moisture  in  the 
vicinity   of    the 
Mediterranean  pre- 
cipitating    in     the 
winter  often  raises 
the  snow  -  capped 
peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains    twenty  -  five 
feet  higher  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer. 
In     Colorado     the 
winds     traverse     a 
desert  and  are  robbed  of  their 
moisture    before    reaching    the 
great  Rockies,  leaving  little  to 
be    precipitated    as    snow,    and 
thus    depriving    the     Colorado 
Rockies     of     any     very     large 
glaciers  and  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  mountain  scenery. 
Alpine  glaciers   formed  in  the 
upper   mountain    regions    from 
the  snow  solidified  by  its  own 
weight    and    by    accumulation 
descend  with  an  average  veloc- 
ity of  only  about  three  hundred 
feet  per  annum,  carrying  with 
them  millions  of  tons  of  stone, 
timber  and  at  times  the  bodies 
of  tourists  who  have  fallen  to 
their  death   largely   from  inex- 
perience  in  traveling  over  the 
glaciers.    One  beautiful  August 
morning    at    the    terminal    mo- 
raine  of   an    important   glacier 
two  bodies  were  discovered,  re- 
markably preserved  during  the 
sixty  years  they  had  been  lost 
to  the  world  in  the  sea  of  ice. 
The  Simplon  tunnel  marks 
the  spot  where  Napoleon  with 
his  army  crossed  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy.   At  Visp,  beyond  the 
tunnel,  a  detour  is  made  to  the 
Matterhorn.     Visp    is    another 
small    Alpine   mountain   village 
surrounded  by  almost  perpen- 
dicular   cliffs    and    reflects    the 
Italian     influence.       The    little 
church    with    its    campanile    is 
typical  in  this  respect  of  most 
of  the  mountain  villages  of  the 
Italian  Alps.    The  traveler  wonders  how  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
domestic    fowls    at   home    because    of    the    steep   incline    of    the 
ground.     We  were  informed  that  it  was  necessary  to  shoe  the 
chickens  with  iron  to  keep  them  from  falling  off  the  farm ! 
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The   village   of   Grindelwald   nestles   at   the   foot   of   three   mighty 

mountains,    the    Eiger,    the    Mettleberg    and    the    Wetterhorn,    the 

latter — showing    in    the    picture,    with    its    glacier-clad    sides    and 

snowy  summit — forming  a  dominant  feature  of  the  landscape 
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The  Matterhorn 
impresses  one  with 
the    stability    of    a 
pyramid,  somewhat 
the  form  of  which 
it   assumes.     In   its 
solitude  and  gran- 
deur, with  its  ever- 
changing  visage, 
the  lights  and 
shadows  formed  by 
the    course    of    the 
sun     and     shifting 
clouds    give    to    it 
varying   moods, 
each  equally  majes- 
t  i  c    and    kaleido- 
scopic.  In  Switzer- 
land    many     cattle 
are    raised    which 
are    taken    in    the 
summer  to  the  pas- 
ture  lands   high   in 
the  mountain  s, 
while   the   grass   is 
left  to  grow  on  the 
tablelands  at  lower 
levels  for  the  mak- 
ing of  hay.    These 
places     are     called 
meadows      by      us 
but    by    the    Swiss 
matter,      and      the 
horn  of  stone,  like 
this  great  mountain, 
rising    from    the    meadow    or 
matter  gives   the  mountain  its 
name     of      Matterhorn.       The 
Italian   peak,    Monte   Rosa,    or 
Red  Mountain,  is  considered  by 
many  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 
The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  be- 
yond   the    Mer    de    Glace,    the 
most  widely  known  of  the  Al- 
pine  peaks,   has   a   distinct   in- 
dividuality of  its  own. 

This  brief  survey  does  not 
by  any  means  cover  all  of  the 
best  Alpine  scenery,  but  serves 
only  to  focus  attention  on  the 
distinctly  characteristic  fea- 
tures, with  emphasis  on  the 
matchless  mountain  villages  and 
beautiful  lakes. 

Leaving  Switzerland  for  the 
United  States  we  find  Denver, 
which  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the 
four  really  beautiful  cities  in 
America,  lying  within  the 
shadow  of  the  great  Rockies, 
on  which  snow  can  be  seen  al- 
most any  day  of  the  year,  in 
a  rarefied  atmosphere  and  with 
an  average  of  three  hundred 
days  of  sunshine  annually.  The 
residential  section  beyond  the 
State  Capitol  on  the  hill  is  con- 
sidered worthy  of  admiration 
by  all  who  have  seen  it.  Here 
are  found  the  homes  of  many 
of  the  millionaires  who  have 
accumulated  their  wealth  from 
the  mines,  irrigation  or  other 
great  industries  of  the  State ; 
and  the  city  includes  a  popula- 
tion of  about  three  hundred  thousand,  surrounded  by  beauty, 
comfort  and  luxury  where  but  sixty  years  ago  there  was  only 
a  barren  waste  of  sagebrush,  cactus  and  sand,  forming  a  part  of 
the  great  American  desert  on  which  Humboldt  once  prophesied 
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Photo  from  Wiswall  Bros. 
Colorado's  glaciers,  while  having  the  same  general  construction  as  the  great  moving  masses  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  are  not  nearly  as  large.    The  greatest 
in    the    United    States    proper    are   on   Mount    Rainier.     The   picture   shows    a   crevasse   in   Tyndall    Glacier    on    the    Continental    Divide.      To   the 
right    is   the   Mount   of   the   Holy   Cross,   showing   the   remarkable  form  taken  by  the  snows  drifting  to  the  southeast 


A  railroad  now  runs  through  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  valley  below  Pike's    Peak,    so   named   by   the    always    poetic    Indians.      Manitou    and 

Colorado  Springs  lie  at  opposite  ends  of  the  valley  and  Pike's  Peak,  only  a  little  lower  than  the  famous  Matterhorn  of  Switzerland,  towers  over 

them   incomparably  beautiful   in   the  rarefied   atmosphere,   and  beckons  the  adventurous  either  to  climb  or  ride  to  its  summit 
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no  human  being  could  ever  permanently  live.  The  changing  lights 
and  shades  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  are  a  source  of  con- 
tinual pleasure  to  the  eye,  while  the  altitude  affords  an  even 
temperature  and  an  exhilaration,  a  tonic  effect  on  all,  especially 
those  from  the  sea  level.  In  the  basement  of  the  Capitol  is  the 
official  marking  of  the  altitude,  one  mile  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  reaching  Denver,  therefore,  you  have  passed  your  first 
mile-post  on  your  way  to  Heaven. 

Leaving  Denver  one  enters  the  mountains  in  the  trail  of  the 
pioneer  who  followed  the  little  mountain  stream  which  in  ages 
gone  by  has  made  the  passageway  for  man.  The  stage  line  has 
been  superseded  by  the  narrow-gauge  locomotive,  with  its  narrow 
coaches  that  look  like  toys  when  compared  with  the  large  Pull- 
mans of  the  trunk  lines.  On  this  trip  we  see  some  of  the  primi- 
tive mining  of  the  Seventy-niners.  Along  the  course  of  this 
stream  the  first  placer  mining  was  done,  and  even  now  at  intervals 
a  lone  miner  is  to  be  seen  with  his  pick,  shovel  and  pan.  Black- 
hawk  is  a  typical  mountain  mining  village  on  the  way  to  the 
renowned  Georgetown  Loop,  the  greatest  piece  of  mountain  rail- 
road engineering  in  the  world ;  the  road  makes  a  great  hair-pin 
loop  in  order  to  gain  the  grade,  and  at  one  point  the  train  passes 
just  one  hundred  feet  above  the  track  below.  Many  windings  and 
curves  are  necessary  before  Silver  Plume,  the  little  town  above 
Georgetown,  is  reached.  If  the  traveler  has  time,  it  is  well  to 
walk  back  six  miles  from  Silver  Plume  to  Georgetown  on  the 
mountain  road,  which  is  only  a  shelf  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
with  the  mountain  stream  and  the  railroad  below.  So  far  above 
it  is  this  mountain  road  that  the  stream  below  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  silver  ribbon  lying  beneath  in  the  sunshine.  The  Loop 
trip  alone  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  tour  through  Colorado.  Be- 
yond Silver  Plume  the  road  emerges  into  Estes  National  Park, 
which  is  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Here  one  finds  a  typical  scene  of  the  Colorado  Rockies — tiny 
beautiful  lakes  in  a  natural  park  surrounded  by  mountains  which 
are  perfectly  reflected  in  the  crystal-clear  waters. 

The  trip  may  extend  on  across  the  mountains  to  Utah,  but 
one's  time  is  better  spent  in  returning  to  Denver  and  going  to  the 
southwest  over  the  Rio  Grande  to  Colorado  Springs ;  first,  how- 
ever, a  trip  into  Platte  Canyon  is  advisable  to  see  the  source  of 
Denver's  water  supply  and  the 
great  dam  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible. 

At  Colorado  Springs  are 
places  of  interest  more  concen- 
trated and  more  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  hotels  than  else- 
where in  the  Rockies.  The 
American  traveler  usually  vis- 
its Pike's  Peak  first  because 
of  the  publicity  it  has  had ;  but 
before  he  is  ready  to  leave  this 
vicinity  he  finds  more  than  the 
peak  to  hold  his  attention,  al- 
though the  peak  alone  would 
well  compensate  him  for  the 
trip.  The  altitude  of  Pike's 
Peak  is  officially  given  as  14,- 
108  feet,  the  old  geographies 
giving  it  as  14,147.  Frequently 
men  dispute  with  the  guides, 
contending  for  the  latter  alti- 
tude which  they  have  obtained 
from  school  books  in  use  fifteen 
years  ago.  To  satisfy  all,  we 
told  them  that  both  were  cor- 
rect, the  many  annual  visitors 
to  the  Peak  who  have  carried 
away  bits  of  stone  as  souvenirs 
having  lowered  the  altitude! 
Many  peaks  in  Colorado  are 
higher  than  this  one.  Pike's 
Peak  is  accessible  by  stage, 
mountain  burro,  motor  or  the 
cog  road,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual. During  the  summer 
season  the  cog  road  has  a  sun- 
rise trip,  affording  a  scene  to 
depict  which   no  artist's  brush 


is  adequate,  as  nature  seems  to  have  used  all  her  myriad  colors- 
and  tints  in  preparing  for  the  sunrise  reception.  In  Florence,. 
Italy,  the  citizens  claim  their  city  to  be  a  part  of  Heaven  which 
was  dropped  from  the  sky,  while  Switzerland  claims  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  which  the  angel  dropped  in  his  flight ;. 
but  in  Colorado,  on  Pike's  Peak  at  sunrise,  the  altitude  is  so  high 
and  the  scenery  so  beautiful  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  distinguish 
just  where  Colorado  ends  and  Heaven  begins. 

At  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak  we  have  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,, 
that  peculiar  geological  formation  where  the  waters  of  past  ages 
have  sculptured  from  the  various-hued  sandstone  fantastic  shapes- 
which  resemble  animals  and  reptiles  and  insects  in  variety,  to- 
gether with  the  enormous  Balanced  Rock  which  stands  suspended 
on  such  a  small  pedestal  that  one  feels  like  running  to  get  out  of 
the  way  before  it  topples  over.  In  the  gigantic  Gateway  to  the- 
Garden  of  the  Gods  is  found  the  stone  heads  of  two  camels  in 
the  act  of  kissing.  At  the -foot  of  Pike's  Peak  also  lies  Manitou,. 
a  cameo  in  the  cup  of  the  hills.  The  primitive  Indian,  observing, 
the  results  of  erosion  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  concluded  that 
the  gods  had  cut  from  the  stone  these  fantastic  shapes  and  he 
therefore  gave  it  its  name  and  this  handiwork  so  mystified  him  as. 
to  cause  him  to  make  frequent  use  of  the  Indian  word  for  mystery 
— Manitou. 

Here  are  a  number  of  mineral  springs  close  together  yet  of 
different  temperature  and  taste ;  and  only  a  short  distance  away 
is  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  which  has  all  of  the  stalactite  forma- 
tions of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  although  it  is  not  SO' 
large.  New  chambers,  however,  are  being  constantly  discovered 
and  opened,  which  are  very  materially  adding  to  the  interest  of 
the  cave.  Near  by,  Rainbow  Falls  sports  a  rainbow  every  day 
when  the  sun  shines ;  the  only  improvement  ever  suggested  was  to> 
build  a  dam  to  conserve  the  flow  of  water,  giving  it  a  uniform 
volume  throughout  the  year. 

Returning  to  Colorado  Springs  one  may  take  the  trolley  for 
Cheyenne  Mountain  and  Canyon  where  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
guard  the  entrance.  The  Three  Falls  of  North  Cheyenne  Canyon 
and  the  Seven  Falls  of  South  Cheyenne  are  works  of  nature  to 
charm  the  most  critical. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


Simplon  Pass  was  made  famous  by  its  proximity  to  Simplon   Hospice,   founded   by   Napoleon   I   and   owned  by 

the   Hospice   of   Great   St.    Bernard,   whose   famous   dogs  performed  such  heroic  deeds  in  rescuing  snowed-up 

travelers.  Charles  Dickens  gives  a  splendid  description  of  the  Hospice  in  Little  Dorrit,  and  there 

has  been  little  change  since  his  day 
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Ouray,  Colorado,  is 
surrounded  by  a 
great  amphitheatre 
of  rich  mineral- 
bearing  mountains, 
which  invite  the 
miner  and  prospec- 
tor; while  caves, 
tumbling  mountain 
streams,  canyons, 
magnificent  scenery 
and  wonderful  air 
offer  inducements 
to  health  and 
pleasure  seekers. 
"The  Ouray-Silver- 
ton  toll  road  pre- 
serves the  thrill  of 
pioneer  days  when 
the  stage  used  to 
hug  the  side  of  the 
mountain  for  fear 
of  dropping  over 
the  precipice.  The 
famed  amphitheatre 
of  Rome  is  as  a 
tiny  pea  held  in 
the  palm  of  the 
hand  when  com- 
pared with  nature's 
amphitheatre  in 
which  Ouray 
is    found." 
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The  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  Colorado,  through  which  passes  the  railroad,  is  only  thirty  feet  wide  at  one  point,  while  its  walls 
rise  a  sheer  twenty-six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet.  It  is  rich  with  porphyry  tints  and  magic  effects  of  light  and  shade.  To  the  right  is  the 
Cripple  Creek  region  which  has  brought  romance,  riches,  heartbreaks  and  dreams  of  avarice  to  thousands,  for  here  are  the  famous  goldfields  yielding 
millions    of    dollars'   worth    of    bullion   each   year.      The   prospector  who    found   the   vein   which   enriched   so   many  died   in   obscurity   and   poverty 
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The  town  of  Lille  was  scarcely  touched  by  the  destructive  shock  of  battle.   Whatever  damage  was  done  there  was  the  result  of  ravage 

The  British  entry  just  before  the  end  of  the  war  is  seen  above 

THROUGH  DENUDED  FRANCE  INTO  DELUDED  GERMANY 

The  Busy  Second  Story  Man  of  Europe — No  Opportu- 
nity Neglected  by  the  Modern  Robber  Barons  to  Steal 
Machinery  and  Paralyze  the  Resumption  of  French 
Industry — Do  the  Germans  Know  They  Are  Beaten? 

By  Robert  M.  McBride 


ii  A  S  you  drive  through  the  Rhine  Valley,"  a  well-known 
-Z\.  French  general  said  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  at  his  head- 
quarters on  the  Rhine,  "I  wish  you  would  observe  the  difference 
between  this  country  and  the  devastated  regions  of  northern 
France.  Here  in  Germany  the  people  are  prosperous,  their 
industries  are  running,  they 
have  meat,  fowl  and  other 
food.  There  in  France 
you  will  find  the  country 
prostrate,  its  rural  districts 
depopulated,  its  factories  in 
ruins,  its  agriculture  de- 
stroyed." 

"You  mean,"  I  sug- 
gested, "that  the  destructive 
work  of  the  Germans  was 
not  so  much  the  natural  re- 
sult of  war  as  deliberate 
and  systematic  vandalism  ?" 

"The  Germans  waged  a 
purely  economic  war,"  he 
answered  with  conviction. 
"Their  object  was  clearly  to 
paralyze  the  industrial  life 
of  the  French  regions.  To 
that  end  they  carried  off  all 
the  equipment  and  m  a  - 
terials  they  could — and  the 
rest  they  destroyed.  In  a 
single  warehouse  in  Wies- 
baden," he  continued,  "I 
found  stored  away  furni- 
ture and  machinery  valued 

at  five  million  francs  that  had  been  looted  from  the  invaded  terri- 
tories of  France  and  Belgium." 

Now  back  in  medieval  times  there  were  certain  gentlemen  of 


French  flags   adorn  every  house  and 
by  long  years  of  bondage, 


some  standing  domiciled  on  the  Rhine  that  were  known  as  Robber 
Barons.  It  was  their  picturesque  custom  to  sally  out  of  their 
strongholds  with  bands  of  faithful  retainers,  fall  ruthlessly  on 
their  neighbors,  rob  them  of  what  they  possessed  and  return  to 
their  highland  fastnesses  to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten  plunder.     They 

waged  an  economic  war. 
But  after  a  time  this  sort  of 
thing  went  out  of  fashion ; 
the  Robber  Barons  became 
a  memory,  and  the  world 
got  the  idea  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  grown  honest. 
Hereditary  traits,  however, 
have  a  strange  way  of  re- 
appearing; the  sins  of  the 
fathers,  we  are  told,  visit 
the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. That  phrase  might 
be  rewritten,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Germany  during 
the  late  war,  to  include  the 
fifth  and  sixth  generations ; 
for  the  last  four  years  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  the 
Robber  Barons  have  been 
reincarnated  in  what  might 
be  called  a  supertype  of  the 
food.  There  in  France 
eastern  France  has  been 
the  scene  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  these  second  story 
men. 

Germany,  as  I  saw  the 
country,  seemed  assuredly  in  a  solvent  condition.  Factory  chim- 
neys were  sending  forth  columns  of  smoke,  trade  was  brisk,  the 
shops  were  filled  with  merchandise  of  every  kind  and  in  the  fields 


building,  but  pleasure  was  tempered 
as  Lille  welcomed  the  poilus 
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The  second  story  men  carried  from  Lille  not  only  the  delicate  and  expensive  machinery 

for  the  weaving  of  handsome  linen,  but  possessed  themselves  also  of 

the   secret   processes   of   manufacture 


the  farmers  were  busy  preparing  the  ground  for  the  spring  sowing. 

But  down  across  the  frontier,  in  France,  the  withering  blight 
of  war  had  struck.  Great  cities  were  demolished  and  the  country 
laid  waste ;  cities  like  Lens,  the  center  of  the  coal-mining  district, 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  brick  and  mortar,  so  utterly  smashed  that 
literally  hardly  one  stone  stood  upon  another,  the  mines  flooded, 
the  shafts  rendered  useless ;  Armentieres,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  importance,  completely  wrecked ;  Ypres  and  Arras,  Soissons 
and  Rheims  in  absolute  or  partial  ruin,  their  architectural  glories 
dragged  in  the  mud ;  prosperous  farm  lands  a  silent  wilderness ; 
forests  formerly  rich  in  timber  shot  away,  and  the  countryside 
stripped  of  its  very  inhabitants.  I  have  stood  in  many  places  that 
were  once  prosperous  communities  and  for  miles  and  miles  as  far 
as  I  could  see  there  was  no  living  thing. 

Come  with  me  down  to  a  city  that  is  not  in  ruins :  the  impor- 
tant manufacturing  city  of  Lille,  the  hub  of  a  population  of  three 
and  a  half  millions.  Aside  from  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  damage,  principally  around  the  railway  station,  it  is  quite 
unhurt,  its   factories  standing — to  all  appearances  a  city  intact. 

But  once  inside,  you  see  that  the  second  story  man  has  been 
there.     Here  are  the  evidences  of  his  work  in  all 
their  strange  simplicity. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  large  and  well-built 
factory  that  before  the  war  made  fine  linen  cloth. 
It  had  a  capacity  of  forty-five  thousand  spindles 
and  employed  twelve  thousand  operatives.  When 
I  saw  it,  it  was  silent  and  deserted.  It  had  been 
a  hive  of  industry  for  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year. 
Now  some  of  the  floors  were  empty ;  others  were 
equipped  with  fine  machinery,  the  delicate  parts^of 
which  were  strewed  about  the  floors. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  linen  in  France.  There 
is  plenty  of  labor  in  Lille  that  could  be  set  to 
making  it.  Why,  then,  are  there  silent,  unoccupied 
rooms  in  this  factory,  and  why  aren't  the  spindles 
in  the  other  rooms  busy  weaving? 

Because  the  second  story  man  has  been  there ! 

The  machinery  in  this  factory  cost  five  million 
francs.  When  the  Germans  entered  Lille  early  in 
the  war  it  had  been  busy  with  every  spindle  work- 
ing and  a  pile  of  orders  on  hand.  Here  was  easy 
prey.  The  French  general  had  told  me  he  believed 
this  to  have  been  an  economic  war,  with  the  object 
of  paralyzing  the  industrial  life  of  the  invaded 
French  regions.  Here  was  an  industry  to  destroy. 
Let  us  see  what  the  Germans  did  to  carry  out  their 
plan  of  economic  destruction. 

As  we  go  through  the  factory,  we  will  see  that 
there  were  three  steps  in  the  procedure : 


First. — The  Germans  carried  off  to  East 
Prussia,  where  flax  is  grown,  all  the  machinery 
they  could  profitably  use.  Some  of  the  processes 
of  weaving  were  secret  ones.  The  Germans 
possessed  themselves  of  the  secrets.  The  machin- 
ery was  delicate  and  epensive  and  had  to  be 
handled  carefully.  The  Germans  built  two  rail- 
road spurs  into  the  court  of  the  factory  to  make 
the  business  of  looting  easy  and  the  transporting 
of  the  machinery  safe. 

Second. — Some  of  the  expensive  machinery 
had  brass  parts.  These  parts  the  second  story 
men  stripped  off,  even  to  the  brass  name  plates, 
and  sent  them  to  be  made  into  shells.  In  this 
operation  the  machinery  was  made  useless. 

Third. — From  the  rest  of  the  machines — con- 
sisting of  those  that  were  not  wanted  and  those  that 
contained  no  copper  or  brass — these  gentry  re- 
moved the  vital  parts ;  and  finally  they  finished 
their  work  with  hammers,  breaking  up  what 
was  left. 

Two  or  three  floors  in  one  of  the  buildings 
were  cleared  and  used  by  the  Germans  as  bottling 
works  to  help  satiate  the  German  thirst. 

In  the  factory  that  I  have  described  the  machin- 
ery was  small  and  delicate.  Let  us  now  see  what 
the  busy  German  hands  found  to  do  in  a  plant  in 
Lille  making  heavy  machinery  and  equipment; 
machinery  that  might  have  remained  untouched 
from  its  very  cumbersomeness  and  the  mechanical 
difficulty  of  handling  it. 

At  this  plant  they  used  to  build  the  crack  locomotives  for  the 
Railway  du  Nord:  engines  that  do  on  occasion  eighty  miles  an 
hour.  Here  mining  machinery  and  gas  engines  also  were  made, 
as  well  as  turbines  and  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  The  plant  covers  sixty  acres  and  at  the  time  the  second 
story  men  arrived  employed  four  thousand  men.  Then  the  loot- 
ing began.     This  was  in  February,  1915. 

Now,  the  Germans  needed  locomotives  and  the  other  products 
made  by  this  company.  But  this  plant  was  in  France  and  French 
industry  was  slated  for  downfall.  Therefore,  why  operate  fac- 
tories in  France,  when  the  machinery  could  be  had  for  the  taking 
and  German  workmen  employed  ?  So  the  Germans  proceeded  to 
dismantle  the  plant  completely. 

First  they  took  out  bodily  two  locomotive  turntables  and  sent 
them  up  to. one  of  their  plants  in  the  Fatherland.  These  were 
followed  by  several  complete  structural  steel  buildings  which  had 
covered  acres !  Then  the  machinery  took  legs — foundry  machin- 
ery, open-hearth  steel  furnaces,  lathes  and  stamping  machines. 
The  second  story  men  did  not  want  all  of  the  equipment  in  these 


As  they  could  not  carry  off  all  the  coal  from  the  great  mines  of  Lens  the  Robber  Barons 

flooded   the   mines,   destroyed   the  machinery   and  left  the  country   roundabout  in  such 

a  condition  that  the  mines  probably  will  not  be  productive  for  many  years 
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giant  works,  however,  but  they  were  wreckers  of  economic  life. 
Among  the  equipment  there  were  some  machines  of  ponderous 
size.  These  they  overturned ;  and  the  result  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  smaller  machinery  not  wanted  by  these  professional 
wreckers  was  put  under  giant  stamping  machines  and  broken  up. 
The  pattern  shop,  a  brick  building  in  which  was  stored  the  multi- 
tude of  finely  made 
patterns  for  the  ma- 
chinery manufactured 
by  the  company,  they 
crushed  in.  The  brick 
and  debris  crashed 
down  on  the  pattern 
stock  and  it  lay  there 
exposed  to  the  e  1  e  - 
ments. 

So,  by  the  time  the 
British  were  knocking 
at  the  gates  of  Lille  in 
the  early  autumn  of 
1918,  this  plant  had 
been  entirely  d  i  s  - 
mantled  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  number 
of  big  electric  cranes 
that  had  been  left  in- 
tact. Somebody  had 
blundered — it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the 
apostles  of  K  u  1 1  u  r 
that  anything  should 
remain.  This  was  an 
economic  war.  At  the 
last  moment,  then, 
when  the  knocking  of 

the  British  was  becoming  very  loud,  they  attempted  to  destroy 
these  cranes  by  turning  on  the  electric  current  and  running  them 
at  top  speed  through  the  ends  of  the  building.  Some  of  the 
French  employees,  however,  heard  of  this  plan,  and  cut  off  the 
current  in  the  nick  of  time. 

To  sum  up :  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  machines  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  motors  were  carried  off.  This,  with  the  other 
materials,  represented  a  total  value  of  forty  million  francs. 

The  owners  of  this  plant  were  not  men  to  sit  around  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  and  curse  the  day  they  were  born.  They  had  a 
branch  works  at  Givors.     To  this  plant  word  was  brought  from 


to  America 
purpose    o  f 


From  this  great  locomotive  plant  of  Lille,  covering  sixty  acres,  the  Germans  stole  not 
only  locomotive  turntables,  foundries  and  furnaces,  but  complete  structural  steel  build- 
ings.    What  they  could   not  use  they  destroyed  in  a  crushing  machine 


TRAVEL 

Lille  by  carrier  pigeon  telling  of  the  progress  of  events,  and  with- 
out delay  work  was  started  on  patterns  and  machinery  to  replace 
that  carried,  off  and  destroyed.  As  a  result,  this  branch  works 
has  grown  from  an  industry  employing  fifteen  hundred  men  to 
one  with  seventy-five  hundred.  In  addition  to  their  efforts  at 
replacing  the  machinery  by  building  new  equipment,  this  enter- 
prising company  sent 
men  over 
for    the 

securing  what  m  a  - 
chinery  was  available. 
In  January,  when  I 
visited  the  works  at 
Lille,  the  first  few 
machines  had  arrived, 
and  they  bore  the 
nameplate  of  a  firm  in 
Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts ! 

Among  the  multi- 
tude of  other  indus- 
tries in  Lille,  there  is 
(or  was)  an  automo- 
bile factory  of  consid- 
erable size.  I  found 
it  practically  devoid 
of  machinery.  The 
center  of  the  largest 
building  was  occupied 
by  several  trams  of 
the  Lille  street  rail- 
ways system. 

When  the  British 
arrived,  the  trams 
were  reposing  there  in 
the  process  of  being  stripped  of  their  brass  and  copper,  as  many 
others  had  been.  Long  before — in  1915,  shortly  after  the  Robber 
Barons  had  entered  to  indulge  in  their  orgy  of  looting — the 
machinery  had  been  taken  out  and  sold  to  German  merchants. 
From  one  floor  four  hundred  machines  went  to  enrich  the  apostles 
of  Kultur.  Even  the  office  furniture  was  stolen.  And  not  con- 
tent with  this  plunder,  the  Germans  had  carefully  gathered  the 
correspondence,  papers  and  office  records  and  destroyed  them  all. 
One  thing  at  least  had  escaped  the  despoiling  hand  of  the  Hun, 
I  thought  as  I  passed  out,  mentally  noting  that  the  power  plant 
had  remained  untouched.    But  the  chief  engineer  called  me  over. 
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One  of  the  famous  old  Robber  Baron  castles — Reichenberg — overlooks 
the  bridge  of  boats  at  St.  Goar.  The  French,  led  by  Generals  Fayolle, 
Marchand  and  Mangin,  crossed  the  German  frontier  behind  the 
Yankees,  to  occupy  the  section  to  the  east  of  them.  This  pontoon 
bridge — built  by  French  engineers  in  anticipation  of  an  invasion  of 
Germany — was  thrown  across  the  Rhine  to  the  astonishment  of 
German  engineers,  who  said  it  could  not  be  done.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  bridge  was  attended  by  impressive  ceremonies. 
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German  blindness  persisted  not  only  through 
the  war  but  is  still  persisting  through  the 
armistice  in  some  sections.  When  the  Ger- 
man troops  came  marching  home  they  were 
welcomed  as  victors  of  the  great  war  and 
were  showered  with  sweetmeats  and  cigar- 
ettes   by   the   exultant   people 


These  same  men  with  all  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  returning  heroes  passed  in  review  through 
their  towns  and  cities,  with  never  a  word 
about  surrender  and  never  an  admission  that 
they  were  worsted.  By  some  strange  method 
of  reasoning  they  seemed  to  consider  that 
they  deliberately  brought  the  war  to  an  end 
and  thus  are  responsible  for  peace 


At  Saarlouis,  near  the  famous  Saar  coal 
fields,  the  people  crowded  around  the  first 
American  visitors,  their  attitude  expressing 
friendly  curiosity.  Many  of  the  children 
here,  as  elsewhere,  wear  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
caps,  inscribed  with  the  name  Von  Weddigen 
— commander  of  the  U-boat  that  sunk  the 
Lusitania 


Our  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  German 
occupied  zone  must  be  provided  with  rest 
and  recreation  as  well  as  food  and  clothing. 
Coblenz  has  been  declared  a  rest  area.  Here 
we  see  an  artillery  squad  leaving  a  small 
Rhine  town  for  twenty-four  hours  of  re- 
laxation in  eating,  music,  movies,  lectures 
and  other  entertainments  at  Coblenz 
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"They  might  have 
been  considerate  enough 
to  steal  this,  having  made 
it  useless,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  great  flywheel 
weighing  a  score  of  tons. 

I  saw  then  what  had 
escaped  me,  it  was  so 
small.  One  of  the  second 
story  men  had  taken  a 
hammer  before  leaving 
and  knocked  off  a  small 
section  of  the  face  of  the 
flywheel.  He  might  just 
as  well  have  poured  a 
bucket  of  emery  into  the 
bearings.  The  damage 
was  irremediable.  With 
this  final  bit  of  destruc- 
tion, an  aggregate  of  six 
million  francs'  worth  of 
machinery  was  looted  and 
rendered  useless. 

I  had  a  long  list  of 
other  big  factories  to  visit, 
but  I  was  becoming  tired 
of  inspecting  despoiled 
plants.  It  was  saddening, 
this  going  through  an  in- 
dustrial morgue. 

"Many  more  like 
these?"    I  inquired  as  I  passed  out.    "It  scarcely  seems  credible." 

"Scores,"  came  the  reply.  "Not  a  single  one  of  the  large 
industries  escaped." 

But  a  better  day  is  dawning.  The  second  story  men  are  now 
safely  behind  the  bars  and  a  considerable  portion  of  their  loot  is 
being  hunted  up  and  returned  to  the  owners.  In  the  meantime 
the  French  Government  is  advancing  one-third  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  replace  the  machinery  of  all  these  factories  in  order 
that  the  industries  may  start  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  Later 
subsequent  grants  will  be  made  to  restore  the  industries  of  the 
cities  completely.  And  no  doubt  the  Government  will  be  well 
reimbursed  from  the  treasury  of  the  new  German  Republic. 

In  marked  contrast  with  those  scenes  of  destruction,  as  the 
French  general  had  pointed  out  to  us,  I  found  Germany  quiet, 
physically  whole  and  sound,  and,  above  all,  surprisingly  normal 
from  a  social  standpoint.  For  four  years  we  have  been  reading 
that  Germany  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation ;  that  potatoes  and 
black  bread  were  the  only  means  of  subsistence ;  that  the  popula- 
tion was  dying  of  starvation.  You  certainly  see  no  striking  indi- 
cation of  this  in  the  Rhine  Valley.     To  be  sure,  the  people  show 


The  famous  French  General  Mangin  received  the  obeisance  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment officials  as  soon  as  the  French  army  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  The  General  is 
called  by  the  poilus  "the  butcher,"  and  by  the  doughboys  affectionately  "the  bearcat" 


no  signs  of  overfeeding; 
the  corpulent  German  of 
bef ore-the-war  is  gone 
and  many  of  the  children 
are  sallow  and  pale,  but 
these  things  would  hardly 
be  noticeable  to  the  casual 
observer.  Only  by  analyz- 
ing faces  and  features  do 
you  notice  them.  There 
was  a  somewhat  un- 
equal  distribution  o  f 
food  in  Germany,  the 
agricultural  sections 
faring  much  better 
than  the  others,  and 
perhaps  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces with  their  rich  farm 
lands  were  thus  better 
supplied  with  food  than 
the  districts  of  the  north. 
In  Wiesbaden  I  sat  down 
to  a  meal,  including  meat, 
that  cost  fifty  cents  and 
was  thoroughly  substan- 
tial. In  the  market  places 
there  and  in  the  principal 
cities  like  Mayence  and 
Cologne  vegetables  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  abundant 
and  they  were  cheaper 
than  in  Paris.  At  hotels  and  restaurants  generally  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  table  d'hote  meals  with  meat,  although  they  were 
oftentimes  expensive,  a  condition,  however,  that  prevails  in  France 
and  Belgium  and  the  rest  of  the  continent.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
great  sympathy  with  the  Germans  in  the  matter  of  bread.  Their 
war  bread  was  dark  and  very  sour,  and  to  my  American  palate 
most  distasteful.  If  I  were  obliged  to  eat  it  every  day  I  think  I 
should  be  tempted  to  become  a  bolshevik. 

If  the  children  in  the  occupied  zone  lack  rosy  cheeks  and 
chubby  hands  their  energy  and  spirits  seem  quite  unimpaired. 
One  of  the  most  boisterous  and  uncontrolled  groups  of  children 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time  was  at  the  little  town  of  Saarlouis. 
We  were  the  first  Americans  to  arrive  there  since  the  war  and  we 
excited  no  end  of  curiosity  and  attention.  Our  motor  cars 
sounded  the  alarm  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  the  object 
of  gaping  attention  on  the  part  of  the  populace.  As  we  walked 
about  after  visiting  the  French  town  commandant  the  group  be- 
came a  crowd,  and  when  we  returned  to  our  cars  in  the  public 
square  we  were  surrounded  by  children,  the  elders  forming  a 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


They  drink  the  waters  and  pur- 
sue their  daily  tasks  in  Aachen 
or  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  if  no  war 
had  been  fought — and  ignomini- 
ously  lost 


Crowds  lined  the  streets  of  Wiesbaden  to 
watch  the  "conquering  heroes"  of  Ger- 
many— their  entrance  being  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  pageant  than  the  return  of  a 
defeated  army 
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An  Albanian  guerrilla  band  operating  with  the  Italians  against  the  Austrians.    Many   of  these   men   wear  the   full  skirt,  which  seems  a 
somewhat  feminine  touch  to  a  military  costume.   However,  the  Albanian  woman  considers  herself  equal  to  five  Turks  when  it  comes  to  a  fight 

THE       MOTHER       OF      THE       BALKANS 


Albania,  the  Land  of  Old  Blood-feuds — A  Country  of 
Resources  as  Well  as  a  Spot  of  Wild  and  Indescribable 
Beauty — Good  Automobile  Roads  and  Game  Hunting 

By  Charles  Upson  Clark 
Photographs    from    the    Italian    War    Department 

[Professor  Clark,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Rome,  traveled  through  Albania  last  September  at  the 
instance  of  the  Italian  Government.  His  observations  of  this  romantic,  little-known  country  are  of 
especial  interest  at  the  present  time  when  the  future   of  nations  is  being  mapped   out  in  France.] 


Pristine 


OF  all  the  Balkan  States  that  have 
risen  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  Albania  has  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  proving  her  right  to  exist. 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Roumania,  all 
succeeded  during  the  nineteenth  century 
in  establishing  their  independence  and  in 
winning  the  aid  and  the  confidence  of  one 
or  another  of  the  great  western  powers. 
Macedonia  and  Albania  remained  Turkish 
in  the  medieval  feudal  system  of  the  past, 
coveted  by  their  newly  constituted  neigh- 
bors and  marked  out  by  Austria  ever 
since  Metternich's  day  as  her  own  legiti- 
mate prey  in  her  campaign  for  the  control 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Aegean. 

Macedonia  proved  too  much  of  a  welter 
of  different  nationalities  to  become  a 
homogeneous  state  and  Austria's  fear  that 
Serbia  would  absorb  most  of  it  and  thus 
block  her  "path  to  Saloniki  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  present  war. 
But  Albania  presents  no  such  tangle  of 
languages  and  aspirations.  Those  bleak 
mountains  which  rise  like  a  wall  from  the 

Adriatic  enclose  within  their  valleys  one  people  with  one  lan- 
guage; and  whoever  knows  Albanian  in  either  dialect,  can  travel 
from  Scutari  down  to  Janina,  from  Monastir  up  to  Uskup  and 
Pristina,  and  never  ask  for  an  interpreter.     Like  the  Basques, 
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they  have  preserved  one  of  the  ancient 
Mediterranean  tongues  that  the  Romans 
never  succeeded  in  supplanting  with  Latin ; 
they  have  kept  the  dress  and  many  of  the 
customs  of  their  Illyrian  ancestors  who  so 
long  defied  the  Romans,  who  never  were 
fully  conquered  by  the  Bulgarian  Empire, 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  or  the 
Venetians,  and  who  always  maintained  the 
independence  of  sturdy  mountaineers, 
even  when  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish 
troops  and  forced  to  embrace  Islam. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Albanians  fled  to 
Italy  rather  than  change  their  religion, 
and  there  are  to-day  in  Calabria  and  Sicily 
perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  Italo- 
Albanians — loyal  Italians,  as  Crispi,  one  of 
their  number,  proved,  but  loyal  also  to 
their  old  home,  and  centers  of  study  of  the 
old  language  and  the  literature.  Their 
presence  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
explain  Italy's  keen  interest  in  the  Al- 
banian problem — an  interest  heightened  by 
lively  commercial  relations,  by  Italy's  in- 
heritance of  Venetian  traditions,  and  by 

her  need  of  securing  herself  against  a  hostile  neighbor  opposite 

Bari  and  Brindisi. 

As  Italy  has  extended  her  administration  in  Albania  during 

the  war,  she  has  turned  over  the  civil  side  to  the  Albanians  them- 
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selves,  utilizing  Italo-Albanians  in  numerous  cases-  as  guides  to 
the  Italian  legal  system.  This  policy  and  the  mild  and  far- 
sighted  military  measures  of  General  Ferrero  have  won  the 
natives'  sympathy  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  One  day  last 
September  I  watched  long  troops  of  pitiful  refugees — on  that 
day  five  thousand  entered  the  Italian  lines  near  Valona  from 
the  region  around  Fieri — driving  their  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and 
pigs,  and  carrying  their  children  and  their  household  goods  in 
their  arms  and  on  their  backs  and  their  heads.  I  remember  espe- 
cially one  woman  with  her  baby  at  her  breast,  and  on  her  head 
its  cradle  piled  high  with  kitchen  things  on  which  perched  a 
half-dozen  hens — all  fleeing  from  the  Austrian  troops,  their 
hereditary  enemies  from  Bosnia. 

The  Austrian  policy  in  Albania  of  commandeering  the 
natives'  property  and  paying  for  it  (if  at  all)  with  paper  money 
of  no  value  outside  the  occupied  region  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  Italians'  method  of  paying  for  purchases  in  lawful  money 
and  offering  work  at  once'  to  the  refugees.  I  passed  score  after 
score  of  entire  families,  from  the  grandmother  to  the  youngest 
child  able  to  wield  a  hammer,  seated  under  trees  to  shield  them 
from  the  sun,  breaking  stone  for  the  metaling  of  the  superb  roads 
which  the  Italian  Government  has  built  all  over  southern  Albania 
— more  miles  of  macadam  road  in  two  years  than  we  built  in 
ten  in  Porto  Rico — and  as  the  workers  are  paid  by  the  hour  at  a 
rate  considered  high  in  Albania,  this  practical  relief  brings  in  a 
round  cash  sum  each  day  to  a  big  family  in  need. 

The  Albanian  farmers  in  the  Italian  region  are  rolling  in 
wealth ;  never  did  they  get  so  much  for  their  wheat,  their  corn 
and  their  wonderful  grapes,  peaches  and  other  fruit,  and  I  saw 
them  selling  eggs  at  Arjirokastro  and  Delvino  at  sixteen  cents 
apiece!  No  wonder  the  country  people  in  general  are  endlessly 
grateful  to  General  Ferrero's  administration.  The  discovery  that 
justice  was  now  free  and  sure  overwhelmed  them,  and  has  led 
to  quite  unexpected  results.  At  Delvino,  for  instance,  under 
Greek  domination,  the  Orthodox  Albanians  and  imported  Greeks 
drove  out  the  Mohammedan  Albanians,  both  for  their  own  ends 
and  to  present  Delvino  as  a  purely  Greek  town  to  any  boundary 
commission.  After  the  Italian  occupation  the  Mohammedans 
returned,  and  finding  that  under  Italian  law  they  could  sue  for 
damages  they  at  once  filed  so  many  well-established  claims — 
almost  a  hundred  were  pending  at  one  time — that  the  Italian 
praetor  had  to  set  a  time  limit  within  which  suits  could  be  brought, 
or  else  see  his  court  calendar  so  glutted  with  them  that  nothing 
else  could  be  accomplished. 

Alas,  that  no  justice  can  ever  be  done  for  the  terrible  devas- 
tation wrought  by  the  wandering  bands  of  Greek  soldiers  in 
southern  Albania  in  1912 !  I  have  myself  seen  village  after  vil- 
lage in  which  every  woman  had  been  ravished,  every  man  killed, 
everything  valuable  seized,  the  rest  burned,  and  then  the  houses 
blown  up ;  and  to  ride  mile  after  mile  through  smiling  valleys  past 
these  deserted  Pompeiis  makes  one  realize  the  force  of  the  ac- 
cusations brought  against  similar  Greek  bands  operating  in  Mace- 
donia. Fortunately  we  may  hope  that  the  new  purified  Greek 
Government  will  see  to  it  that  no  such  blemish  ever  again  stains 
the  Greek  name. 

The  Greek  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  have  done  a  noble 
work  in  the  education  of  hundreds  of  young  Albanians — a  work 
which  the  Italians  have  been  taking  up,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  war.  Various  Italian  teachers  told  me  that  the  children  are 
very  bright  and  ambitious,  and  that  the  parents  are  most  eager 
to  have  them  educated ;  and  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  should 
be  the  same  good  fight  against  ignorance  in  Albania,  initiated  by 
the  Italians  and  continued  under  the  Albanians  themselves,  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  maintaining  in  similar  moun- 
tains of  the  former  Bourbon  dominions  in  Calabria  and 
Sicily. 

Here  in  America  the  powerful  Albanian  colonies  among 
us  should  be  of  great  assistance.  Boston  is  said  to  harbor  more 
Albanians  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  is  at  present 
perhaps  the  most  active  center  of  Albanian  literary  and  educa- 
tional effort. 

This  is  no  place  for  a  resume  of  the  complicated  history  of 
Albania,  ending  in  the  ill-omened  independent  government  of  the 
Prince  of  Wied,  just  before  the  war.  No  Albanian  is  satisfied 
with'  the  boundaries  of  that  principality,  which  surrendered  to 
Montenegro,  Serbia  and  Greece  various  Albanian  towns.  I 
think  what  must  be  desired  by  every  American  who  wishes  well 
to  Albania  and  Italy  is  the  establishing  of  i  an  independent  Al- 
bania bv  the  Albanians  themselves — one  in  which  Roman  Catho- 


lics, Orthodox  Greeks  and  Mohammedans  shall  have  equal  rights 
and  privileges — which  shall  have  toward  Italy  a  relationship  like 
that  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  Cuba  has  her  own  president 
and  congress,  her  own  constitution  and  laws,  her  own  currency 
and  budget;  but  she  looks  to  us  for  the  tutelage  of  her  foreign 
affairs ;  she  has  given  us  the  great  naval  harbor  of  Guantanamo, 
as  the  Albanians  may  well  present  Valona  to  Italy ;  and  we  have 
the  right  to  intervene  with  armed  force  whenever  the  course  of 
Cuban  affairs  seems  to  our  President  to  demand  it,  as  Italy  may 
be  charged  with  the  task  of  maintaining  public  order  in  Albania 
in  the  case  of  a  breakdown  of  the  Aibanian  gendarmerie  (al- 
ready organized  by  the  Italians,  by  the  way)  or  of  any  other 
crisis. 

And  what  resources  has  Albania?  What  sort  of  a  country  is 
it?  Will  Albania  ever  be  able  to  repay  the  loans  which  will  have 
to  be  negotiated  by  the  new  government  for  its  railroads,  school 
system  and  so  forth?  Here  all  experience  of  the  past  is  mis- 
leading ;  for  centuries  of  misgovernment  and  of  Turkish,  Serbian 
and  Greek  raids  have  made  the  Albanian  peasant  unwilling  to 
make  permanent  investments,  or  to  improve  his  primitive  agri- 
culture. The  annual  rainfall  is  about  that  of  our  own  South- 
west; and  every  traveler  through  Albania  is  constantly  struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  bold,  rugged  mountains  and  the  deep 
canyons  and  arroyos  to  those  of  Arizona  or  California.  The 
Italian  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  shown  that  the  valley 
soil  has  possibilities  far  beyond  those  indicated  by  the  meager 
crops  of  wheat,  corn,  beans  and  other  foodstuffs  raised  under 
the  present  system.  Wonderful  grapevines  trail  across  even  the 
business  streets  of  many  an  Albanian  city ;  plums,  peaches, 
cherries  and  other  small  fruits  vie  with  those  of  Dalmatia  and 
Serbia ;  and  much  of  the  mountainous  interior  could  grow  as  fine 
apples  as  southern  Oregon.  Along  the  Albanian  Riviera,  which 
General  Ferrero's  engineers  have  now  adorned  with  a  new  Cor- 
niche  road,  rising  in  its  zigzags  from  the  sea  to  the  nearly  three 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  the  Logora  pass,  are  villages  buried 
in  oranges  and  lemons,,  with  slender  cypresses  shooting  up  as  at 
Fiesole',  and  terraces  painfully  built  out  of  the  cliff  in  which 
grows  a  tobacco  equal  to  that  of  Macedonia.  Valona,  Durazzo 
and  Berat  are  surrounded  by  famous  olive  groves  which  show 
lack  of  care  but  need  only  pruning  and  thinning  out  to  vie  with 
those  of  Lucca.  While  many  of  the  huge  mountain  masses  are 
bare,  others  still  show  remnants  of  Albania's  original  forest 
wealth,  and  the  Italian  foresters,  in  their  lumbering  and  charcoal 
burning,  are  following  the  latest  dictates  of  that  science. 

Even  in  the  drought  which  has  now  prevailed  for  nearly  three 
years  there  is  abundant  water  in  Albania's  rivers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sufficient  electrical  power  to  run  for  many  years  the  rail- 
roads now  planned.  The  coasts  teem  with  fish  and  the  mountains 
are  full  of  game.  Last  year  the  officers  at  Tepeleni  shot  over  a 
hundred  wild  boar  and  several  chamois  and  mountain  goats ;  there 
are  jackals,  wolves  and  even  bears  in  the  remote  glens ;  and  our 
automobile  put  up  partridges  several  times  right  on  the  highway. 

As  I  look  back  over  that  fascinating  pilgrimage,  one  expe- 
rience stands  out  with  special  clearness.  Our  automobile  had 
threaded  the  wonderful  gorge  of  the  Voyussa  from  Tepeleni  past 
the  low  houses  of  Klisura,  dominated  by  its  Venetian  castle.  We 
raced  up  the  wide  valley  beyond,  between  fields  of  the  dwarf 
"forty-day"  corn,  which  matures  after  the  spring  crops  have 
been  harvested.  Little  villages  nestled  under  their  great  syca- 
more trees  and  slender  Lombardy  poplars  on  the  slopes  of  the 
massive  mountain  ridges  on  either  side  of  the  valley.  A  grace- 
ful minaret  looming  up  beside  a  huge  boulder  drew  nearer  and 
nearer ;  the  car  shot  across  a  bridge  over  the  deep  transparent 
pools  of  the  Voyussa,  and  out  from  behind  the  boulder  sprang 
into'  view  the  clustered  houses  of  Premeti,  one  of  the  neatest 
cities  of  the  Balkans. 

At  the  court-house  were  awaiting  us  a  group  of  Italian 
officers  and  several  of  the  Albanian  notables.  A  young  Albanian 
who  had  learned  excellent  Enelish  at  that  noble  center  of  Amer- 
ican effort  at  Constantinople,  Robert  College,  introduced  us.  I  was 
to  be  the  guest  of  his  uncle,  the  sub-prefect.  This  tall,  dignified 
gentleman  in  severely  correct  frock  coat  gravely  led  the  wav  to 
his  hospitable  home,  up  immaculate  streets,  along  which  dashed 
crystal  brooks  from  a  famous  spring  on  the  mountainside. 

We  stopped  on  the  wav  at  a  cafe,  and  sat  down  at  a  little 

table  on  the  sidewalk  under  a  grapevine  arbor  which   made  a 

pergola  over  the  highwav,  and  our  health  was  pledged  in  tiny 

glasses  of  raki,  the  native  liqueur,  which  is  like  our  plum  or  cherry 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  Voyussa  River,  near  Tepeleni,  flows  quietly 
at  the  foot  of  huge  mountain  masses,  many  of 
which  still  retain  their  verdure  of  forests  in  spite 
of  three  years  of  drought.  The  forests  are  alive 
with  jackals,  bears,  wild  boar,  chamois,  mountain 
goats  and  wolves — and  one  can  put  up  partridges 
with  a  motor  car  on  the  highway ! 


This  "close-up"  of  an  Albanian  irregular  band  shows  a  remark- 
able group  of  countenances  in  which  extreme  determination  is 
indicated  by  the  finely-chiseled  mouth  and  set  jaw.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  sexes  in  this  country  where  the 
woman  handles  a  gun  or  a  knife  as  expertly  as  a  man,  accord- 
ing to  old  tribal  custom,  to  avenge  family  or  personal 
insult,  or  in  guerrilla  warfare 


All  the  coast  towns  preserve  their  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  symbol  of 
Venetian    dominion    in   medieval   times.     The   handsome    fellow 
below  is  at  Vuno  on  the  Chimara  road 
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This  medieval  bridge  over  the  Osum  River 
was  built  for  the  plodding  donkey.  Heavy 
artillery  transports  gave  it — wisely — a  wide 
berth.  "There  is  abundant  water  in  Al- 
bania's rivers,  notwithstanding  the  great 
drought,  for  the  development  of  electrical 
power  to  run  for  many  years  the 
railroads  now  planned" 
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TRAVEL 


The  Albanian  is  born  a 
fighter.  What  might  be 
considered  murder  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  is  to 
him  an  honorable  duty, 
adherence  to  his  tribal 
law  of  vengeance.  His 
enemy  is  always  warned; 
and  he  is  especially  a 
protector  of  woman.  The 
men  in  gold  embroidery 
and  peaked  Epirote  shoes 
are  recruits  from  the 
mountains  for  the 
Italian  army 

Taken  from  the  arcade  of 
the  monastery  above  Ar- 
jirokastro  this  picture 
shows  part  of  the  Moham- 
medan quarter  of  the  city 
where  the  women,  in 
great  contrast  to  the 
mannish  freedom  of  their 
Christian  sisters,  wear  the 
regulation  veil.  Under 
Turkish  rule  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  Albanians 
were  Moslems 


Canina  is  a  cool  summer 
refuge  for  the  residents 
of  Valona,  who  repair  to 
the  mountainside  when 
the  valley  town  feels  the 
welter  of  summer.  The 
Italian  agricultural  ex- 
periment farms  at  Valona 
not  only  trained  the 
Albanian  farmer  but 
served  as  huge  war  gar- 
dens  for   Italy's   troops 


A  remarkably  pictur- 
esque view  below  of  the 
old  castle  of  Ali  Bey  of 
Tepeleni,  at  Arjirokas- 
tro,  shows  its  use  as  bar- 
racks for  the  Italian 
army.  Twenty  thousand 
men  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  building 
of  the  castle  which  over- 
looks the  ancient  town 
of    Arjirokastro 
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From  a  hydroplane  the  Southern  Al- 
banian coast  shows  a  mass  of  moun- 
tains with  an  almost  unpronounceable 
name — the  Acroceraunian  Mountains — 
the  highest  peak  of  which  is 
Tchika,  6,300  feet 


The  raw  material  for  the  Albanian 
army  was  composed  of  every  type 
from  boys  in  their  early  teens  to  gray- 
beards,  in  all  manner  of  costume.  The 
national  dress  is  saved  for  festal  days 
and  is  most  picturesque,  consisting  of 
a  white  or  red  fez,  white  wool  coat 
and  vest,  tight  breeches  under  a  full 
white  skirt  and  the  peaked, 
tufted  shoe 


Below,  to  the  left,  the  ribbonlike 
Chimara  road  just  completed  under 
General  Ferrero's  direction,  by  Aus- 
trian prisoners,  Italian  and  Albanian 
soldiers,  is  shown  in  aeroplane  view. 
This  is  part  of  the  Corniche  road  of 
the  Albanian  Riviera,  extending  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
from  Valona — built  to  last  forever  like 
the  Appian  Way  of  ancient  Rome, 
parts  of  which  are  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation 


The  Bay  of  Valona  beside  which  is  the 
cleanest  and  most  thriving  town  of 
Albania — of  the  same  name — is  a 
beauty  spot  of  the  West  Shore  of  the 
Adriatic.  Valona's  thrift  and  cleanli- 
ness are  Italian,  due  to  the  thorough 
oversight  of  General  Ferrero's  army. 
There  were  no  hotels  or  restaurants, 
trains  or  railroads  in  Albania — no 
water  and  sewage  systems,  no  inns 
save  the  khan  which  shelters  pack  car- 
avans by  the  wayside. 
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TRA V  EL 


AN  ADVENTURE  INTO  THE  NEVER  NEVER  COUNTRY 

Strange  Savage  Aborigines  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia — 
Explorations  Up  the  Roper  River  Where  Only  a  Fezv  Hardy  White 
Settlers  Have  Ever  Ventured  and  Sixty-foot  Floods  Are  Common 

By  Thomas  J.  MacMahon,  F.R.G.S. 


THE  Never  Never  country,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  The  Land 
of  Loneliness,  is  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia. 
Recently  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  this  strange  and  wild 
section  of  Britain's  great  island.  Waiting  at  Thursday  Island 
for  a  steamer  South,  and  daily  growing  more  and  more  impatient 
at  the  delay  and  enforced  idleness,  I  was  scanning  the  horizon 
for  the  long-awaited  mail  carrier  one  day  when  a  trim  auxiliary 
schooner  came  into  view  making  for  the  port.  She  slipped  grace- 
fully past  the  islands  to  the  north  that  form  the  Torres  Straits 
group  and  was  soon  gliding  to  her  berth  at  the  wharf.  My  delight 
was  unbounded  when  I  found  that  the  schooner  was  the  Goodwill, 
commanded  by  my  old  friend,  Captain  Fred  Walker.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  all  my  gear  was  aboard,  for  I  had  decided  to  accom- 
pany Captain  Walker  on  one  of  the  most  dangerous  voyages 
known  to  navigators,  that  is,  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
lying  between  Queensland  and  the  Northern  Territory,  and  sail 
up  the  Roper  River. 

The  owners  of  the  Goodwill  had  contracted  to  take  supplies 
to  the  Anglican  mission  and  the  handful  of  settlers  there,  for  this 
desolate  country  had  been  cut  off  from  the  world  for  twelve 
months,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  captain  who  was 
willing  to  attempt  the  dangerous  trip  so  vaguely  indicated  on 
shipping  charts.  The  only  available  charts  were  those  made  by 
that  daring  Australian  navigator,  Mather  Flinders,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  ago,  which,  be  it  to  his  credit,  are  accurate  in 
every  detail  today.  However,  we  feared  that  floods  had  altered 
the  entire  channel,  which  was  tortuous  and  full  of  rocks.  Captain 
Walker  was  just  the  man  for  the  job.  He  realized  the  obstacles 
before  he  undertook  the  voyage  and  was  prepared  for  the  many 


troubles  and  difficulties  we  encountered,  which  would  have 
daunted  any  but  the  most  intrepid  and  resourceful  of  seamen. 

The  Goodzvill  was  a  sturdy  little  craft  of  about  forty  tons, 
equipped  with  an  auxiliary  motor,  and  her  crew  was  made  up  of 
Torres  Straits  boys,  well  known  for  their  sailorlike  qualities.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  possessed  both  the  captain  and  myself  as  well 
as  the  crew,  besides  which  we  were  not  insensible  to  the  unselfish 
object  of  the  trip. 

All  went  smoothly  at  first  as  we  sailed  down  that  hamlike 
portion  of  the  Queensland  coast  known  as  the  Cape  of  York 
Peninsula.  When  abreast  of  the  Batavia  River  we  changed  our 
course  to  west,  planning  to  make  Groote  Eylandt  or,  if  possible, 
the  many  mouths  and  deltas  of  the  Roper  River.  Soon  after  we 
headed  out  into  the  great  gulf  we  began  to  encounter  adverse 
weather.  We  were  sailing  along  one  evening  under  a  half -moon 
fitfully  covered  with  scudding  clouds,  when  our  keen-eyed  steers- 
man called  out  to  the  captain :  "Marster,  big  fella  wind,  he  come !  ' 
We  had  no  time  to  reef  down  our  sails  to  meet  "big  fella  wind" 
when  a  sudden  gust  followed  by  a  steady  gale  of  terrific  force 
lashed  the  sea  into  an  angry,  foaming  mass  and  ripped  our  sails 
to  shreds. 

We  were  tossed  about  like  the  proverbial  cork,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  storm.  The  clouded  sky  had  become  jet  black, 
pierced  now  and  then  with  quivering  flashes  of  lightning  which 
made  the  darkness  all  the  more  terrible  and  the  sea  the  more 
abysmal.  Alternately  poised  on  the  snarling  crest  of  a  moun- 
tainous wave  and  plunged  with  a  sickening  thud  into  a  vast, 
engulfing  pit,  our  little  ship  bore  on  for  three  days  and  three 
nights.     Meanwhile  all  we  had  to  eat  were  biscuits  and  to  quench 
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Although  the  Northern  Territory— inhabitants  of  which  show  a  distinct  Negro  origin  in  color  and  shape  of  skulls — is  twice  as  large  as  Texas,  it  has 

a  population  of  only  about  four  thousand,  almost  entirely  composed  of  aborigines   living  in  the  most  primitive   way   imaginable.      Their  homes   are 

mere  wind  screens  made  of  dried  bushes,  in  the  lee  of  which  they  lie  or  crouch— clothes  questions  bother  them  not,  for  they  do  not  wear  any 
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dog, 
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alligator 


our  thirst  we  were  obliged  to  lick  the  rain  from  our  arms  and  the 
rigging.  All  this  time  we  stood  or  squatted,  lashed  to  the  masts. 
In  the  height  of  the  storm  one  of  the  boys  was  washed 
■overboard.  With  wonderful  presence  of  mind  he  untied  his 
lava-lava  (loin  cloth),  slipped  it  deftly  around  the  boom,  which 
dipped  low  into  the  water  with  the  roll  of  the  vessel,  and  thus 
with  remarkable  agility  swung  himself  back  on  board. 

Captain  Walker,  the  helmsman  and  the  engineer  never  left 
their  posts  once  during  those  trying  hours,  for  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  a  bit  of  their  precious  deck  cargo  if  they  could 
prevent  it. 

Morning  of  the  fourth  day  found  us  in  a  calm,  uncertain  of 
our  position  and  surrounded  by  hidden  rocks  and  shoals.  As  we 
approached  the  land  we  made  out  a  small  bay  for  which  we 
headed,  and  here  we  anchored  with  the  prospect  of  a  clean  cool 
drink  of  water  and  a  good  meal.  Unfortunately  we  found  that 
the  water  tanks  between  decks  had  been  stove  in  by  an  insecurely 
lashed  dray  wheel.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  go  ashore,  and 
soon  the  dinghy  was  oversides  ready  for  the  trip. 

Hardly  had  we  gotten  the  small  boat  in  the  water  when  my 
cocker  spaniel,  who  has  been  my  companion  for  some  time,  leaped 
into  the  stern.  At  that  moment  the  enormous,  ugly  head  of  an 
alligator  appeared  over  the  side  of  the  dinghy.  I  realized  the 
danger  to  my 
knowing 
bold  the 
be- 
comes when  he 
scents  his  favo- 
rite morsel  — ■ 
dogmeat  —  and 
just  in  time  I 
grabbed  the  lit- 
tle animal's  col- 
lar and  jerked 
him  away  from 
the  waiting 
jaws.  A  sailor 
fired  at  the  rep- 
tile and  made  a 
hit,  and  with 
a  convulsive 
lunge  the  alli- 
gator disap- 
peared. W  e 
kept  the  dog 
down  in  the 
cabin  after  this 
and  embarked 
for  shore  with- 
out him. 

Just  as  we 
were  shoving 
off  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  one 
of  the  boys  on 
deck  shouted, 
"Look    out, 

Marster,  he  wild  fella  blackman,  alonga  beach,  alonga  tree  he 
hide!"  A  more  careful  scrutiny  revealed  glistening  black  bodies 
hiding  along  the  shore.  Our  knowledge  of  wild  natives  indicated 
to  us  that  being  in  hiding  they  meant  mischief,  and  though  we 
were  frightfully  thirsty  we  hastily  put  back  to  the  ship.  Captain 
Walker  took  out  his  chart  and  announced  that  this  was  Groote 
Eylandt,  the  behavior  of  the  natives  having  settled  that  point  in 
his  mind.  He  had  been  cautioned  against  these  natives  as  they 
are  said  to  be  the  most  aggressive  and  savage  to  be  found  any- 
where. Groote  Eylandt  is  a  fairly  large  island  that  has  never 
been  explored.  We  spent  another  awful  night  without  water,  but 
fatigue  brought  us  the  respite  of  sleep. 

At  daybreak  we  found  the  savages  still  on  guard  along  the 
shore.  We  shouted  to  them,  made  friendly  signs  and  held  up 
sticks  of  tobacco,  red  lava-lavas  and  white  singlets,  but  they 
ignored  our  overtures.  We  were  getting  more  and  more  des- 
perate with  thirst,  our  lips  were  parched,  our  tongues  swollen, 
but  we  dared  not  fire  on  the  savages,  not  only  because  of  humane 
compunctions  but  because  shooting  natives  is  severely  condemned 
by  the  British  and  trouble  would  be  sure  to  follow.  Suddenly 
one  of  our  boys  broke  forth  into  a  loud  native  song.    The  savages 


Warriors  dressed  for  a  war  dance  present  a  comical  tar-and-feather  appearance  with  their  black  bodies 
adorned  with  patterns  in  tiny  bright  feathers.     Strange  to  say,  warriors  of  the  Never   Never  do  not 
know  the   use   of  the  bow   and   arrow,   their   weapons  being  poison-headed  spears,  stone  hatches,  wulla- 
nulla  clubs  and  the  boomerang— their  own  peculiar  weapon 


on  shore  seemed  interested  and  gradually  came  out  of  hiding. 
"Music  hath  charms"  seemed  no  myth.  There  were  excited 
jabberings  and  signs  from  the  beach,  but  we  did  not  trust  the 
natives  in  spite  of  their  friendly  demonstrations.  However,  they 
had  given  us  a  hint  of  their  susceptibility  to  music,  so  we  got  out 
the  ship's  graphophone  and  put  on  Harry  Lauder  in  "Stop  Your 
Tickling,  Jock."  As  soon  as  the  strains  reached  the  ears  of 
our  friends  on  shore  the  whole  company  seemed  to  become  elec- 
trified. They  hopped  up  and  down  shrieking  and  finally  rushed 
away  into  the  bush  as  if  pursued  by  a  thousand  devils.  And 
so  we  were  indebted  to  Harry  Lauder  for  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant drinks  we  ever  had.  Moreover,  we  were  not  bothered  by 
the  natives  again  during  our  short  stay  at  that  shore. 

Early  the  following  day  we  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded 
cautiously  up  the  coast  looking  for  the  entrance  to  the  Roper 
River.  Our  chart  showed  a  narrow  channel  here,  but  the  sea 
was  very  rough  and  great  waves  dashed  over  the  reefs,  making 
it  seem  impossible  for  us  to  enter  the  river.  But  we  were  very 
lucky  and  struck  the  channel  with  marvelous  precision.  Our 
skipper  then  found  that  his  chart  was  strangely  wrong,  which  was 
later  explained  by  the  tremendous  flood  that  had  completely 
altered  the  river  bed  some  months  before.  Every  few  yards 
soundings  were  taken,  but  we  grounded  three  or  four  times  in 

each  mile  and 
our  progress 
was  painstak- 
i  n  g  1  y  slow. 
When  only 
about  twenty 
miles  from  our 
first  stopping 
point  we  ran 
hard  and  fast 
on  an  unseen 
rock  shelf.  All 
our  efforts  to 
move  the  ship 
were  of  no 
avail ;  she  re- 
mained wedged 
firmly  on  t  h  e 
shelving  rock. 
One  of  the 
boys  dived 
overboard  t  o 
investigate  her 
position  and 
coming  up 
made  a  report 
that  urged  the 
immediate  re- 
moval of  the 
deck  cargo. 
We  lost  no 
time  setting 
about  loading 
the  small 
dinghy  to  ferry 

our  cargo  to  the  river  bank  nearly  two  hundred  yards  away,  a 
long  and  tedious  process. 

Meanwhile  I  was  delegated  to  watch  for  any  signs  of  the 
ship's  movement  and  also  to  go  ahead  on  a  hastily  constructed 
raft  to  take  soundings  and  mark  the  channel  with  long  poles. 
This  work  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  country 
more  closely.  It  was  not  till  then  that  I  fully  realized  the  barren 
loneliness  of  the  coast.  For  miles  on  each  side,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  there  was  nothing  except  a  vast  stretch  of  brown 
earth  unrelieved  by  so  much  as  a  tuft  of  grass  or  any  living 
creature.  At  last  out  of  the  desert  came  the  most  emaciated 
human  beings  I  have  ever  seen,  gesticulating  and  talking  to  us  in  a 
queer  dialect.  They  were  miserable,  starved,  shriveled  and  decay- 
ing ;  the  women  presenting  the  worst  spectacle,  with  skin  that 
resembled  sheep  hides  dried  in  the  sun.  Even  their  limbs  were 
misshapen  in  their  thinness,  but  the  children  were  quite  lively 
and  suspiciously  light  in  color. 

Devoid  of  all  life  except  these  most  wretched  people,  the 
Land  of  Loneliness  lay  before  us  under  the  fierce,  glaring  sun, 
a  vast  stretch  of  brown  dust  through  which  flowed  the  heavy 
colorless  waters  of  the  river.   With  what  relief  after  six  hours  of 
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toil   the   cry   rang  out,   ''She's   off!"    and 
our  ship's  engines  began  throbbing  again ! 

By  daylight  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
group  of  galvanized  iron  buildings  that 
are  the  homes  of  the  Roper  River 
Anglican  Missionaries.  It  must  be  the 
most  isolated  mission  in  the  world.  Here 
the  members  of  a  brave  little  group  are 
giving  their  lives  to  uplift  some  of  the 
most  wretched  of  God's  people.  They 
also  gather  and  train  the  forlorn  little 
half-caste  children  of  native  women  and 
despicable  white  men,  Chinese  or  Japanese 
wanderers,  fugitives  from  justice  straying 
in  the  wilderness. 

Our  arrival  was  greeted  with  wild  ex- 
citement. Black  children  swarmed  down 
the  banks  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
against  the  white  clothes  of  the  staff  who 
awaited  our  landing  with  hardly  less  en- 
thusiasm than  the  excited  dark  folk.  Our 
supplies  were  arriving  just  in  time,  for 
the  dreaded  beri-beri  had  broken  out  in 
the  colony,  due  to  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment. After  a  meal  of  good  European 
food  we,  were  regaled  with  an  account  of 
months  of  unparalleled  hardship  occa- 
sioned by  the  devastating  flood  that  had 
swept  over  the  country  not  long  before. 
The  homestead  had  been  covered  for  days  with 
sixty  feet  of  seething,  turbid,  dirty  water.  With 
a  resourcefulness  bred  of  a  lifetime  spent  in 
controlling  savages,  combating  hardships  and 
using  everything  at  hand  regardless  of  its  in- 
adequacy, the  Rector  managed  to  rescue  his 
flock,  towing  the  natives  and  their  belongings 
on  rafts  to  the  hills.  In  the  midst  of  this  tur- 
moil his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  appeared 
now- to  be  developing  into  a  sturdy  little  chap. 
The  flood  and  its  bitter  hardships  had  passed, 
the: home  had  been  partially  rebuilt  and  a  little 
garden  had  been  started  in  the  rich  soil  left  by 


The  author,  his  spaniel 
and  some  Torres 
Straits  boys  have  just 
landed  in  the  Never 
Never.  Torres  Straits 
was  the  first  part  of 
Australia  discovered 
by    Magellan    in    1545. 


A  varied  cargo  of 
food,  oil,  dray  wheels 
and  other  articles 
necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  mining  industry 
of  the  plucky  settlers, 
living  hundreds  of 
miles  from  any  base  of 
supplies,  was  deftly 
unloaded  by  the  Tor- 
res Straits  boys 


"They  were  miserable,  shriveled  and  decaying,  the 

women  presenting  the  worst  spectacle     .     .     .     but 

the  children  were  quite  lively  and  suspiciously 

light  in  color.     .     .     ." 


Often  in  dressing  a  chief  for  a  war  dance,  the  tiny  feathers  are  inserted  in   the 

skin  instead  of  being  gummed  on,  a  sharp  bone  needle  being  used  to  prick  out  the 

tribal  and  other  designs.     The  heavily  pigmented  skin  is  susceptible 

to  their  tribal  decoration  of  welts  and  scars 
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The  natives  start  their  fire  by  rubbing  sticks,  the  most  ancient  of  methods.     Their  moral  and 

social  customs  are  also  the  most  ancient  in  existence,  totemism  being  their  worship  or  belief. 

According  to  this  curious  belief  each  person  is  connected  with  some  animal 

which  may  not  be  eaten  by  the  individual  representing  it 


Murderers  are 
chained  together  by 
the  neck  and  sent 
to  Port  Darwin  for 
trial  although  they 
are  never  executed, 
their  moral  sense 
being  too  stunted 
to  comprehend  their 
crimes.  They  either 
die  in  prison,  or  on 
their  release  become 
trackers  of  other 
natives   wanted   for 
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the  receding  waters  in  which  grew  a  few 
pumpkins  and  melons,  but  for  a  long  time 
the  colony  had  lived  principally  on  flour 
made  from  a  plant  that  sprung  up  in  the 
lagoons  near  by  soon  after  the  flood.  This 
meager  diet,  augmented  by  the  mud  which 
the  natives  eat,  did  not  tend  to  preserve 
health  and  strength  and  it  is  doubtful  how 
long  they  could  have  lasted  had  we  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  reach  them  when  we 
did. 

Two  days  were  spent  here  unloading 
supplies ;  then  we  started  for  our  final  desti- 
nation, a  hundred  miles  from  the  river 
mouth,  under  a  pilot  procured  at  the  mis- 
sion. As  we  progressed,  the  river  banks 
seemed  gradually  to  grow  more  verdant 
with  increasingly  luxuriant  vegetation ;  and 
finally  the  river  narrowed  down  until  the 
tall  gum  trees  on  either  bank  met  some 
eighty  feet  over  our  heads.  On  the  topmost 
branches  of  one  of  these  towering  trees  an 
anchor  chain  was  suspended,  left  by  a  ves- 
sel which  had  encountered  one  of  the  bad 
floods  some  years  before,  indicating  how 
high  the  waters  rise  during  the  floods. 

We  were  getting  into  a  settled  district 
again  and  the  natives  were  becoming  more 
and  more  uncertain  and  treacherous.  The 
settlers  were  mainly  cattle  station  owners, 
a  few  wandering  gold  prospectors,  and  fugi- 
tives from  justice.  Although  not  thickly 
settled  by  any  means,  it  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est districts  and  promises  large  returns 
after  its  resources  are  developed  more 
fully. 

Exactly  at  the  hundred  mile  peg  we  tied 
up  the  Goodwill  and  began  unloading  her 
varied  cargo  of  food,  oil,  dray  wheels  and 
other  articles  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
mining  industry  of  the  plucky  settlers,  liv- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  from  any  base  of 
supplies,  communication  or  the  conveniences 
of  civilization. 

It  was  in  this  isolated  spot  that  we  met 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  courageous 
women  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  wanderings. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


When  the  natives  go  in  pursuit  of  fish  and  other  edibles  such  as  egg-laying  moles,  pocketed  kangaroos,  wombats,  echidnas  (half-beast,  half-bird), 
and  other  queer  creatures  which  infest  the  river  banks  they  use  a  sort  of  canoe  made  from  a  tree  trunk  hollowed  out  with  rude  stone  axes.  Some  of 
the  natives  have  silky  hair  and  are  coffee-colored  instead  of  pitch  black,  but  all  wear  high-standing  chest  scars  denoting  manhood  and  marriageable  age 
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MAKING      THE     STAFF    OF     LIFE 
IN      BRITISH     GUIANA 


The  several  processes  of  making  bread   from  the  poisonous   cassava  root  are  shown   in  the  pictures.     The  sweet  cassava   root,   another  variety,  is 

valued  commercially  as  the  base  of  tapioca 

By  W.  Jean  LaVarre 
Photographs  by  the  Author 


FOR  the  South  American  Indian  woman  breadmaking  means 
hours  of  toil  in  the  fields  and  under  the  shelters  which  are 
their  homes.  It  is  no  easy  task  as  in  the  United  States,  where 
modern  inventions  simplified  the  process,  it  being  necessary  only 
to  put  the  ingredients  in  their  proper  proportions  into  the  mixer 
and  turn  on  the  electric  current.  Later,  when  the  dough  has 
risen,  the  kneading  machine  is  employed  and  the  electric  or  gas 
oven  automatically  produces  a  brown  toothsome  loaf. 

During  recent  travels  into  the  little-known  parts  of  British 
Guiana  I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  Indians  at  close 
range  and  it  was  especially  interesting  to  watch  them  produce 
and  prepare  their  foods.  Cassava  is  to  them  as  corn  bread  and 
hominy  are  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States — a  necessity.  It 
is  a  tubular  root  resembling  the  parsnip,  but  much  larger  and 
having  a  tougher  skin.  As  root  foods  are  the  earliest  of  man's 
foods,  it  is  probable  that  this  bread  is  the  most  ancient  food  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  present  method  of  preparing  the 
cassava  for  food  also  seems  to  belong  to  the  ancient  times  when 
Columbus  sighted  the  New  World,  and  coming  ashore  found  the 
people  eating  cassava  bread. 

The  requirements  that  must  be  passed  by  an  Indian  girl  before' 
marriage  are  two.     First,  she  must  be  able  to  raise  and  prepare 


cassava.  Second,  she  must  be  expert  in  weaving  hammocks  and 
the  bead  qaeyu,  the  small  bead  apron  that  forms  her  only  apparel. 
Girls  must  learn  to  do  these  when  very  young,  for  they  are  mar- 
ried when  they  have  reached  their  thirteenth  year. 

When  the  forest  has  been  cleared  around  a  new  village — the 
villages  are  often  moved  from  place  to  place  as  these  Indians 
refuse  to  linger  where  one  of  their  number  has  died — the  cassava 
is  planted  and  cultivated  by  both  men  and  women,  until  the  root 
is  ripe.  Then  it  is  dug  up  and  taken  to  the  various  benabs  to  be 
prepared  into  what  they  consider  a  delicious  food.  The  root  is 
peeled  of  its  bark  and  thoroughly  washed,  when  it  is  ready  for 
grating. 

The  grating  is  done  by  means  of  a  large  board  in  which  have 
been  imbedded  sharp  pieces  of  quartz  so  that  only  the  tips  pro- 
trude from  the  surface.  Holding  the  root  in  both  hands,  the 
woman  or  girl  bends  over  the  board  in  the  same  manner  as 
would  a  washerwoman  over  the  wash-board,  and  with  slow, 
steady  movements  up  and  down  quickly  grates  each  root  into 
pulp,  that  falls  into  the  hollowed  log  in  which  the  board  rests  (See 
first  picture). 

After  many  hours  she  will  have  collected  a  mass  of  juicy 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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Would  Martinique,  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  Its  Fiery  Mont 
Pelee  Be  Acceptable  to  the  United  States — The  Devastated  St. 
Pierre,  Impressive  in  Its  Ruins,  the  Pompeii  of  the  Nezv  World — 
Bewildering  Color  Displays  in  Tropical  Produce  and  Costumes 
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By  Albert  K.  Dawson 


A  FRENCH  diplomat  recently 
proposed  that  the  United 
States  accept  Martinique,  the  prin- 
cipal island  of  the  French  West  In- 
dies, together  with  Guadeloupe  and 
half  of  St.  Martin,  as  partial  pay- 
ment of  the  war  debt  owing  us  by 
our  good  ally,  France.  Being  fa- 
miliar with  Martinique  and  its  many 
attractions,  as  well  as  with  its  draw- 
backs, I  shall  proceed  to  set  them 
forth  that  others  may  decide  to 
their  own  satisfaction  whether  or 
not  the  bargain  is  worth  consid- 
ering. 

To  most  of  us  Martinique  is 
synonymous  with  Mont  Pelee  and 
the  terrible  eruption  of  1902 
which  buried  St.  Pierre,  a  city  of 
thirty-one  thousand  inhabitants,  un- 
der tons  of  melted  and  powdered 
rock.  The  whole  island  is  of  vol- 
canic origin,  in  fact,  having  been 
cast  up  out  of  the  Pitrons,  the 
mountain  range  extending  the 
length  of  the  island.  Mont  Pelee 
is  merely  a  safety  valve  for  the 
smoldering  fires  which  blaze  in  the 
depth  of  the  earth,  and  bears  a 
somewhat  similar  relation  to  the 
Pitrons  as  Vesuvius  does  to  Monte 
Somma.  Earthquakes,  of  course, 
are  to  be  expected  in  the  vicinity; 
however,  they  do  little  damage. 
But  spring  floods,  which  rush  tor- 
rentially  from  the  mountain  peaks 
and  the  infrequent  hurricane,  are 
apt  to  create  havoc,  sixteen  hundred 
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Nobody  except  tourists  and  "foreigners"  wear  shoes,  even 
in  Fort  de  France,  the  largest  city  and  capital  of  Martinique, 
and  pedestrian  traffic,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  limited  to 
the  sidewalks.  The  importance  of  the  city  has  grown 
largely    since   the    destruction    of    St.    Pierre 


people  once  having  perished  during 
a  great  storm.  In  spite  of  these 
visitations  Martinique  is  flourishing. 
The  once  devastated  sides  of  the 
terrible  Pelee  are  already  densely 
draped  with  gorgeous  jungle  vege- 
tation. 

While  none  of  the  peaks  of  the 
group  on  Martinique  is  in  the  same 
class  as  those  of  the  Rockies,  Alps 
or  Andes,  they  are  still  high  enough 
to  be  called  mountains,  forty-five 
hundred  feet  being  reached  by  one 
or  two.  The  island  is  a  bit  over 
one-third  the  size  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  its  length  is  about  four  times 
its  breadth.  Geographically  it  holds 
a  strategic  position,  which  has  given 
it  some  prominence  in  the  past.  It 
was  a  bone  of  contention  between 
France  and  England  for  fifty  years, 
during  which  period  it  changed 
hands  four  times  and  finally  was 
given  up  by  the  British  in  1814.  On 
one  of  the  picturesque  drives  from 
Fort  de  France,  the  principal  city,  a 
ijood  view  of  a  bare  peak  called  Dia- 
mond Rock  is  obtained.  This  is  a 
precipitous  crag  rising  six  hundred 
feet  sheer  from  the  water  half  a 
mile  off  shore.  During  the  hostili- 
ties between  the  French  and  the 
British  the  French  used  the  rock 
as  a  shelter  from  English  men-of- 
war.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  a  British 
commander  had  one  of  his  men 
scale  the  rock,  taking  a  rope  with 
him    by    means    of    which    others 
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ascended,  until  twelve  reached 
the  top;  they  then  hauled  up 
four  cannon,  powder,  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  enough 
to  last  several  weeks.  The 
British  fleet  sailed  away  on 
other  important  business, 
leaving  the  twelve  sailors  to 
hold  the  fort.  This  they  did 
in  the  face  of  the  French  fleet, 
nor  would  they  surrender  un- 
til their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted. The  English  admir- 
alty thought  so  much  of  the 
exploit  of  the  doughty  mari- 
ners that  the  rock  has  always 
been  referred  to  in  admiralty 
lists  as  "His  Majesty's  Sloop- 
of-War  Diamond  Rock." 

Although  much  larger 
in  size,  Martinique  has  a 
population  about  equal  to 
that  of  Oakland,  California 
— near  two  hundred  thousand. 
According  to  latest  reports, 
the  exports  of  rum,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  vanilla  and 
cinnamon  amount  to  about 
six     million     eight     hundred 
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From  the  deck  of  the  excursion  hoat  the  steaming  Pelee  can  be  seen  rising  over  the  result  of  its  violence. 
At  the  dock  of  St.  Pierre  crowds  of  women  swarm  with  their  baskets  of  fruit  and  vegetables  which  they 
energetically   try   to    sell    to    the    disembarking    sightseer,    adding    greatly    to    the    atmosphere    of    the    scene 

with  their   quaint   patois   and  their  brilliant  raiment 


thousand  dollars  a  year,  equal- 
ing Chicago's  exports,  although  the  Illinois  metropolis  boasts  a 
population    eleven   times   that    of    the    little    island.      Comparing 
the  commerce  reports  with  ours,   we  find  that   Martinique  im- 
ports less,  proportionately,  than  the  United  States. 

Northeast  trade  winds  blow  during  the  winter  months,  mak- 
ing the  climate  agreeable  for  a  winter  visit.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture along  the  coast  is  about  eighty-three  degrees,  but  Europeans 
find  the  inland  mountains,  where  sixty  degrees  is  the  average, 
more  comfortable  and  healthful.  Being  a  scant  thousand  miles 
from  the  equator  the  character  of  the  island  is  tropical,  its  rich 
volcanic  soil  rendering  vegetation  most  profuse;  the  jungles  are 
aflame  with  parakeets  and  other  brilliant  birds,  and  coral  reefs 
quickly  form  just  beyond  the  spicy  coast.     The  people,  mostly 
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"Even  more  bewildering  than  the  street  is  the  market  place,    crowded    with    clashing-hued    dresses    and    piled    with 
surprising    fish— blue,    green,    scarlet    and    gold,    and  heaps  of  native  fruit  ....  and  unfamiliar  vege- 
tables in  unfamiliar  shades  of  green" 


negroes  and  dusky  Sangmele  (mixed  bloods),  live  in  tropical  ease 
and'  languor,  their  food  almost  falling  into  their  mouths  from  the 
lavish  hand  of  nature. 

Fort  de  France,  the  principal  city,  has  an  excellent  harbor 
into  which  we  sail,  viewing  with  admiration  the  gleaming  shore 
and  the  promontory  stretching  dreamily  into  the  bay  capped  by  an 
ancient  fortress.  Disembarking,  we  find  a  typically  French  city 
with  a  comfortable  hotel  where  reasonable  rates  and  French 
cooking  prevail.  The  Bazaar  Parisienne  invites  attention  and, 
of  course,  there  is  the  Grand  Cafe,  with  little  round  tables  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front.  Rows  of  bright  painted  houses  with  iron 
balconies  and  green  jalousies  line  the  streets.  There  is  a  hospital, 
town  hall,  banks  and  a  cathedral  with  a  queer  open-work  tower 

which  I  was  told  was  so 
built  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  away  by  hurri- 
canes, a  more  practical 
than  aesthetic  architec- 
tural arrangement,  per- 
haps. 

The  visitor's  first 
stroll  is  to  the  savane,  or 
open  park,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  tamarind 
and  regal  palm  trees,  in 
the  midst  of  which 
stands  the  fair  marble 
statue  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte's  u  n  - 
happy  first  wife.  There 
is  a  certain  wistfulness 
in  the  graceful  figure, 
the  head  turned  slightly 
as  though  with  a  fare- 
well glance  towards  the 
village  of  her  birth, 
from  which  she  sailed 
away  to  find  both  sor- 
row and  fame  in  France. 
She  wears  a  costume  of 
the  simple,  artistic  kind 
known  as  the  Empire, 
with  high  waist  and  long, 
flowing  skirt,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  women 
of  the  isle  have  adopted 
her  style  of  dress  for  the 
tendency  is  for  the  short 
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waisted,  a  I'lmperatrice  costume,  but  here  the  resemblance  ceases, 
for  the  colors  they  select  and  the  gorgeous  turbans  with  which  they 
always  finish  off  their  toilets  are  such  as  were  never  worn  by  any 
queen  of  Europe.  The  style  is  called  donillette  there,  but  in 
plain  United  States  "calico  Mother  Hubbard"  would  perhaps 
describe  it.  The  daring  colors  of  the  tropical  birds  and  gorgeous 
jungle  flowers  are 
mingled  also,  and 
there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  broad 
stripes  and  large 
floral  designs  ; 
dots  are  in  favor ; 
and  a  silk  neck 
scarf  of  green, 
yellow  or  red 
stripes,  and  a  tur- 
ban made  of  a  gay 
cotton  handker- 
chief wound  ban- 
danna fashion 
about  the  head 
with  one  end 
sticking  straight 
up  on  top,  like  a 
rabbit's  ear,  i  n 
whatever  colors 
that  were  skipped 
in  the  rest  of  the 
costume,  are  considered 
d  la  mode.  Upon  the 
head-dress  large  burdens 
of  brilliant  edibles  are 
carried,  and  huge  mahog- 
any-colored bare  feet  per- 
haps peep  from  beneath 
the  giddy  skirt,  the  en- 
semble making  a  picture 
to  paint  which  an  artist 
would  need  all  the  colors 
in  his  box. 

Even  more  bewilder- 
ing in  color  than  the 
street  scenes  is  the  mar- 
ket-place, crowded  with 
clashing  -  hued  costumes 
and  piled  with  surprising 
fish — blue,  green,  scarlet 
and  gold ;  and  heaps  of 
bright-colored  native  fruit 
and  unfamiliar  vegetables 
in  unfamiliar  shades  of 
green. 

The  people  impress 
one  as  thoroughly  French 
in  manner  possessing  a 
Latin  grace  and  polite- 
ness. Their  voices  are 
soft  and  modulated,  their 
manner  gracious  and  re- 
strained, in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  rancorous, 
brazen  forwardness  0  f 
many  of  the  Jamaicans 
and  other  West  Indian 
blacks.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  not  sacatra, 
black ;  neither  are  they 
white,  but  run  the  full 
scale  of  tints  from  the 
faintest    touch    of    color, 

fille  de  couleur  to  the  darker  shades  called  chabine.  The 
aborigines,  the  Caribs,  have  been  completely  annihilated  and  the 
inhabitants  now  are  a  great  mixture,  with  the  negro  predomi- 
nating. Sixty  thousand  Africans  were  imported  as  slaves  at  one 
time  and  as  far  back  as  1654  three  hundred  Jews,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Brazil,  were  welcomed  to  the  island.  Whatever 
the  blend,  it  has  had  a  fortunate  result  in  the  unique  fille  de 
couleur  of  Martinique,  among  whom  are  many  very  beautiful,  tall, 


shapely  specimens,  with  the  touch  of  permanent  tan. 
French  is  the  official  language,  but  a  sort  of  patois  is  spoken, 
which  strikes  the  unaccustomed  ear  as  nasal  and  discordant.  It 
is  apparently  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  French,  Spanish  and  native 
words. 

Although  there  are  no  railroads  there  is  a  splendid  system  of 
roads  connecting  every  village  community  with  Fort  de  France, 
and  one  cannot  do  better  than  hire  a  pair  of  mules  and  a  light 
fiacre  and  drive  over  the  island.     Around  Fort  de  France  you 
will  come  across  many  smaller  communities  usually  grouped  about 
a  sugar  mill  on  some  large  estate.     It  was  on  such  an  estate  that 
the  ill-starred  Josephine  was  born,  her  father's  usine,  sugar  mill, 
having  been  destroyed  and  its  owner  brought  to  ruin  by  a  hurri- 
cane.    The  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.     Further  inland  one  passes 
solitary  cabins  in  which  sit  rather  dirty  but  jolly  natives,  glossy- 
leaved   breadfruit,   mango 
and    banana    trees    sur- 
rounding   their    dwellings 
and      furnishing     a      full 
larder  of  choice  food.   Of 
course,   there   is   a   hedge 
around     every     house, 
whether    large    or    small, 
brilliant     hibiscus,     spiky 
cactus    or    bamboo   being 
the  favorites  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

There  are  the  Pitrons 
to  visit,  with  their  many 
peaks    and    jungle-draped 
sides.    In  a  tramp  through 
the  jungle  poisonous 
snakes      need      not      be 
feared;   for  the  only  one 
indigenous   to   the   island, 
the     fer-de-lance,    I    was 
told  had  been  almost  ex- 
terminated.      In     former 
times  this  deadly  serpent 
killed  hundreds  of  natives 
annually.      The    introduc- 
tion   from    India    of    the 
mongoose,      the      natural 
enemy     of     snakes,     ex- 
terminated     the      fer-de- 
lance  in  a  few  years;  but 
having     finished    off    the 
snakes    the    mongoose 
turned     his     attention     to 
chickens,   with   the   result 
that  the  natives  are  now 
praying     for     deliverance 
from  the  mongoose  evil! 
Everybody    visits     St. 
Pierre,  at  least  once.    The 
Pompeii     of     the     New 
World    is    completely    in 
ruins,  and  hotels  or  other 
tourist     accommoda- 
tions are  quite  lacking,  so 
if  you  elect  to  make  the 
visit  you  would  do  well  to 
take   a   lunch   along  as    I 
did.     Mont  Pelee  towers 
over  the  ruin  it  wrought, 
when  the  entire  top  of  the 
volcano  blew  off  at  about 
eight  o'clock  one  morning 
in  May.   Melted  rock,  like 
scalding  mud,  and  flaming 
ashes    composed    of    rock 
powdered  by  the  terrific  heat,   rained  clown  over  the  city  and 
harbor  for  six  or  eight  hours.     No  one  had  time  to  escape  and 
all  were  destroyed  save  one  man,  who  was  locked  in  a  cell  in  the 
city  jail  and  protected  by  thick  walls  and  heavy  masonry  from 
the  fiery  gases.     He  survived  his  experience  only  a  short  time, 
however.     All   ships   in  the  harbor  were  destroyed   except  one 
which  had  just  anchored  and  still  had  steam  up.     The  moment 
the  eruption  began  the  steamer  hurried  out  of' the  harbor,  losin°- 
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The  inhabitants  of  Martinique,  a  blend  of  many  races  with  the  Negro  domi- 
nating,  are   a   jolly,    pleasant  people;   the  costume   of   the  women   tending  to 
follow  the  general"  style  of  that  of  the  statue  of  Empress  Josephine,  adapted 
to  suit  the  rather  different  taste  and  type  of  the  present  wearers 
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lowing  the  usual  conelike  shape  of  most  vol- 
canoes, owing  to  the  fact,  it  is  said,  that  it  is  not 
a  lava  mountain  but  one  whose  explosions  are 
caused  by  steam.  Rounded  boulders  of  rock  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  when  it  erupts.  The 
climb  is  rather  difficult  and  dangerous  but  well 
worth  the  effort.  On  the  lower  slopes  one  finds- 
solidified  mud  which  overflowed  during  the  erup- 
tion, forming  vast  overlapping  layers,  like  billows,, 
hardened  into  rock.  A  good  view  of  the  moun- 
tain can  be  had  from  the  steamer  if  one  is  dis- 
inclined to  a  strenuous  climb. 

The  best  drive  on  the  island  is  the  one  to  the 
sulphur  springs  at  Fontaine  Chaude  high  on  the 
Pitrons'  flowering  sides.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  beauty  and  redundance  of  the  jungle  trails, 
bird-haunted  and  fragrant;  the  wildness  of  the 
canyonlike  beds  of  the  fierce  mountain  torrents, 
the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Pitrons  against  the  sky. 

In  case  it  is  adopted  Martinique  promises  to 
be,  like  Hawaii,  an  exotic,  sturdy  child,  happy 
under  the  broad  folds  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


The  ruins  are 
already  covered 
with  vines  and 
creepers,  the 
advance  guard 
of  the  encroach- 
ing  jungle. 
M  o  r  n  e  Rouge 
and  other  vil- 
1  a  g  e  s  suffered 
the  same  fate  as 
St.  Pierre  in 
August  of  the 
same  year,  when 
Pelee  erupted 
again 


The  advantage 
of  the  natural 
harbor  of  Fort 
de  France,  at 
the  end  of  the 
main  street,  over 
that  of  St. 
Pierre  is  its 
depth  and  the 
fact  that  it  is 
more  sheltered. 
At  St.  Pierre 
vessels  some- 
times had  diffi- 
culty making 
port  and  the 
change  to  Fort 
de  France  was 
welcomed  by 
skippers 
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however  half  of  her  crew  under  the  rain  of 
blazing  ashes. 

After  the  catastrophe  it  was  seriously  debated 
whether  or  not  to  vacate  the  island  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  monster  Pelee  crouching  ready  to 
spring,  but  the  French  did  not  agree  to  the  scheme. 
To  give  the  devil  his  due,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Pelee  had  given  everybody  ample  warning  of 
the  coming  explosion  and  some  are  said  to  have 
heeded  it,  although  the  great  majority  merrily 
stayed  behind,  unmindful  of  their  fate. 

Excursion  steamers  visiting  St.  Pierre  anchor 
far  out  to  avoid  the  wrecks  which  still  fill  the 
harbor,  and  sightseers  are  brought  ashore  on 
launches.  Two  or  three  hours  are  allowed  for  ex- 
ploring the  ruins,  which  are  already  covered  with 
vines  and  creepers,  the  advance  guard  of  the  en- 
croaching jungle.  One  street  is  kept  clear  by  the 
authorities  and  it  gives  a  fair  sample  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  city  that  was.  The  fagade  of  the 
cathedral  still  stands  with  its  heavy  arches  and 
buttresses  which  have  defied  the  power  of  the 
volcano. 

Pelee,  standing  behind  the  city,  dominates  the 
landscape,  a  cloud  usually  about  its  head,  as  if  it 
hid  in  shame.  No  eruptions  have  occurred  lately, 
but  steam  and  gaseous  vapors  continually  issue 
from  crevices  near  the  top,  so  that  an  exploring 
trip  up  the  four-thousand-foot  peak  should  cul- 
minate in  the  evening  when  trade  winds  blow  away 
the  overpowering  cloud.  The  crater  is  flat  and 
indefinite  and  the  mountain  sprawls  instead  of  f  ol- 
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Owing  to  the  absence  of  lava  in  the  Pelee  eruption,  St.  Pierre  was  not  submerged 

like  Pompeii.    A  core  of  rock  protruding  like  a  giant  obelisk   from  the  summit  of 

the   volcano  was   thrown   out   by   the   pressure   beneath.     After    the   eruption    Pelee 

was   reduced   in   height   a  thousand   feet 
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STORIES    IN    ROCKS 

By  Guy  Elliott  Mitchell 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

A  WONDERFUL  region  is  that  around  Laramie  in  the 
southern  part  of  Wyoming.  The  rock  formations  to  be 
found  are  not  only  of  most  singular  shapes  but  their  very  singu- 
larity tells  the  story  that  this  part  of  the  United  States  has  had  a 
most  remarkable  experience.  The  history  extends  all  the  way 
from  the  early  ages  when  Wyoming  was  covered  by  a  great  sea, 
before  there  was  any  animal  life  in  North  America,  far  through 
the  epoch  when  the  sea  gave  place  to  swamps  where  flourished  the 
giant  reptiles  of  the  early  world,  after  which  came  the  huge  flesh- 
eating  dinosaurs  and  terrible  sabre-toothed  tigers ;  later  the  land 
began  to  rise  out  of  the  sea  and  swamp  and  finally  the  great  con- 
tinental uplift  erected  mountains  of  granite  to  a  height  of  twelve 
thousand  feet  and  over,  and  then  after  long  years  the  white  man 
began  to  play  his  important  part,  first  trapping  and  prospecting 
and  later  robbing  and  murdering,  and  when  pursued  retreating 
into  the  maze  of  rocks  and  gorges  whence  he  could  defy  law 
and  order. 

Chimney  Rock  in  Cheyenne  County  (below)  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  remarkable  natural  rock  spires  in  the  world.  Even 
without  the  topmost  pinnacle  it  would  be  a  striking  landmark, 
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rising  as  it  does  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding 
land;  but  with  the  added  one-hundred-and-fifty-foot  shaft,  a  most 
remarkable  formation,  the  several  bases  and  the  rock  itself  a 
series  of  sandstone  and  clay  strata  spell  to  the  geologist  the  story 
of  prehistoric  ages  before  the  land  composed  of  sandy  clay  was 
uplifted  and  finally  much  of  it  washed  and  eroded  away.  Chim- 
ney Rock,  somewhat  harder  than  the  surrounding  mass  of  sedi- 
ments, is  one  of  the  last  remaining  fragments  of  a  great  capping 
which,  following  the  continental  uplift,  covered  this  portion  of 
the  country. 

The  stone  composing  the  "Monkey  Face"  (upper  right),  the 
top  of  this  rock  showing  an  apelike  profile,  and  the  "Hornet 
Nest  Park"  (lower  right)  could  perhaps  tell  the  most  interesting 
story.  The  latter  great  stratum  was  deposited  following  the 
Carboniferous  Age  when  the  atmosphere  was  so  poisonous  that 
the  man  of  to-day  could  not  have  breathed  it  and  lived.     The 


uriant  which  has 
ever  grown  on 
our  globe  and  at 
this  time  south- 
e  r  n  Wyoming 
was  covered 
with  a  tropica 
swamp  jungle  in 
which  lived  the 
awful  monsters, 
half  animal  and 
half  reptile  and 
others  half  bird 
and  half  reptile 
which  alone 
could  thrive  in 
the  fetid  atmos- 
phere. The  fact 
that  these  sand- 


stones, once  the  floor  of  an  early  sea  and  later  of  a  vast  swamp, 
now  stand  thousands  of  feet  above  sea  level  in  a  country  which  is 
so  arid  as  to  be  a  part  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  is  itself  a 
thing  to  be  wondered  at. 

At  another  period  of  Wyoming's  history  there  were  forced  up 
under  tremendous  pressure  through  huge  cappings  of  the  softer 
sedimentary  rocks  vast  flows  of  molten  rocks  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth  and  these  are  represented  in  the  great  granite  slabs 
and  boulders  which  are  found  on  the  top  of  the  Laramie 
mountains. 

Steamboat  Rock  (lower  left)  could  tell  still  another  story, 
being  a  portion  of  a  great  bed  of  red  sandstone  more  than  eleven 
hundred  feet  in  thickness  which  was  once  a  red  clay  mixed  with 
sand  deposited  by  the  tides  of  an  ocean  which  existed  perhaps 
forty  million  years  ago.  Like  the  other  rock  strata  it  has  been 
bodily  elevated  from  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet  above 
its  original  position,  which  was  below  present  sea  level. 

During  the  few  score  of  years  that  man  has  played  his  part 
in  America  this  region  has  enjoyed  its  full  share  of  excitement, 
extending  from  the  days  of  the  fierce  battles  of  prehistoric 
monsters  to  the  peace  and  plenty  prevailing  now,  and  including 
much  bloodshed  and  display  of  rugged  valor. 
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Entertainment  in  one  of  the  typical  Indian  houses  of  the  lowlands  consists  not  so  much  in  quantity  as  in  the  quality 
of  the  welcome.     Whatever  the  Indian  has  is  yours,  and  often  he  will  share  his  last  bite 

PENETRATING      THE      BOLIVIAN      JUNGLE 

By  Cassius  M.  Clay 

Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 

[This  is  the  second  and  last  instalment  of  Mr.  Clay's  illuminating  description  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  members  of  his 
expedition  after  they  had  forced  their  way  over  the  Andes  and  reached    the    treacherous    rapids    of    the    Beni   River. — Editor] 


OUR  only  hope  was  to  find  some  of  the  balsa  wood  on  the 
bank  of  that  river.  However,  since  it  was  Hobson's  choice 
we  prepared  to  take  the  plunge.  Discarding  everything  except  the 
most  urgent  necessities,  we  made  ready  to  start  at  daylight  next 
day,  which  was  Friday  the  thirteenth.  I  confess  a  dormant  super- 
stition had  its  effect  upon  my  hopes  of  ever  getting  out.  During 
the  afternoon  Dillon  shot  a  pavo  real,  which  is  considered  the 
rarest  delicacy  of  all  the  game  of  South  America.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  domestic  turkey,  with  jet  black  plumage  and  a  high 
brilliant  vermilion  comb.  The  meat  is  white  and  the  most 
delicious  I  ever  tasted.  That  night  we  feasted  upon  boiled  wild 
rice  and  this  fowl  roasted  in  the  ashes.  Before  turning  in  I  had 
noticed  the  river  was  rising,  and  at  intervals  during  the  night  was 
awakened  by  the  heavy  splash  of  the  bank  caving  or  the  cracking 
of  the  logs  as  they  were  shifted  by  the  current.  The  next  morn- 
ing at  daylight,  going  for  a  kettle  of  water,  I  gave  a  yell  which 
quickly  brought  Dillon  to  my  side.  He  had  his  rifle,  and  after- 
wards said  he  thought  a  crocodile  had  gotten  me.  The  river  had 
risen  three  feet  caving  off  about  twenty  feet  of  the  bank,  leaving 
a  partially  clear  passage  between  the  bank  and  log  drift.  With 
feverish  haste,  before  the  drift  could  again  close  in,  and  neglecting 
all  thought  of  breakfast,  after  four  hours'  hard  work,  lifting  and 
cutting  our  way  through,  we  made  the  passage.  Clearing  a  trail, 
we  portaged  the  cargo,,  and  at  four  o'clock  once  more  started 
downstream. 

The  following  day  we  shot  a  number  of  rapids  and  although 
the  boat  was  capsized  several  times,  we  had  securely  lashed  in  the 
cargo  and  so  lost  none  of  it.  Twice  I  was  raked  off  by  the  over- 
hanging vines  and  held  pinioned  under  the  water,  and  except  for 
Dillon's  prompt  assistance  in  cutting  me  free,  certainly  would  have 
been  drowned. 

So  far  as  game  went,  we  were  in  a  veritable  sportsman's  para- 
dise. There  were  thousands  of  wild  turkeys,  ducks  and  pheas- 
ants, which  displayed  no  alarm  whatever  at  our  approach.  We 
killed  only  what  we  needed  for  food,  as  our  ammunition  supply 
was  getting  low.  We  saw  hundreds  of  capybaras  in  the  water 
and  on  the  banks ;  and  quite  a  number  of  sloths,  hanging  bv  their 


feet  from  the  limbs  of  trees.  One  evening,  as  we  were  making 
camp,  a  tapir  came  crashing  through  the  brush.  These  animals, 
though  large,  are  quite  harmless,  provided  you  keep  out  of  their 
path.  However,  when  pursued  by  a  jaguar  they  rush  pell-mell 
over  everything,  striking  trees  and  being  knocked  down,  only  to 
get  up  and  scamper  on. 

There  were  myriads  of  monkeys  of  every  shape,  size  and 
color.  Whenever  we  made  camp  they  would  gather  around  quite 
close  in  the  trees,  chatter  and  shake  the  boughs  at  us ;  while  during 
the  night  they  would  drop  twigs  and  palm  leaves  on  the  tent. 

We  suffered  greatly,  both  day  and  night,  from  countless  mos- 
quitoes and  ants.  As  the  boat  would  brush  the  overhanging  vines, 
or  we  would  machete  a  tunnel  through  the  interlaced  bamboos, 
which  we  were  compelled  to  do  almost  continuously,  the  ants 
would  cover  us  in  swarms.  One  species  in  particular  was  most 
disagreeable,  a  small  red  ant,  called  by  the  Indians  "fire  ants," 
whose  stings  were  exceedingly  painful.  We  also  saw  a  number 
of  the  huge  black  "bull  ants,"  from  one  to  two  inches  long.  The 
sting  of  this  ant  is  poisonous  and  brings  on  a  high  fever. 

On  two  occasions  we  tested  our  fighting  ability,  to  our  igno- 
minious defeat,  with  that  delightful,  little,  domestic  pet — the  black 
hornet.  As  the  boat  passed  close  to  a  tree,  I  saw  Dillon,  who  was 
in  the  bow,  drop  his  paddle  and  begin  madly  to  fan  the  air.  The 
cause  of  his  antics  was  a  mystery  to  me  for  a  moment  only.  From 
seemingly  nowhere,  a  swarm  of  these  pests  covered  my  face, 
hands  and  entire  body.  I  bore  the  excruciating  pain  for  a  short 
while,  vainly  attempting  to  brush  them  off,  and  then  deciding  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor  went  over  the  side  of  the 
boat.  In  a  few  hours  our  heads  were  almost  twice  their  normal 
size,  feeling  as  though  they  were  in  boiling  water,  and  our  throats 
so  swollen  that  breathing  was  extremely  difficult.  The  pain  con- 
tinued intense  and  neither  of  us  slept  any  that  night.  This  per- 
formance was  repeated  two  days  later.  After  that  we  bound 
up  our  heads  with  palm  leaves  and,  although  we  passed  through 
many  more  swarms,  received  but  few  stings. 

The  passage  of  the  boat  would  arouse  numbers  of  diminutive 
gray  bats,  which  would  dart  hither    and  thither  around  us  and 
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This  strange-looking  structure 
is  a  primitive  sugar  mill  into 
which  one  Indian  woman  feeds 
the  cane  while  others  push  the 
lever  round  and  round.  It  is 
built  of  solid  mahogany  logs 
which  would  delight  the  con- 
noisseur of  beautiful  woods 


The  Bolivian  highland  In- 
dian has  features  of  a  dis- 
tinct Moorish  caste  which 
are  traced  through  his 
ancestors,  the  Incas,  to 
possible  north  Afri- 
can origin 


Photo    by    W.    A.    Reid 


The  Chaco  or  forest  Indian  of 
Bolivia  is  a  sure  shot  with  bow 
and  arrow  and  will  keep  his 
household  supplied  with  monkey 
meat.  He  is  semi-civilized. 
The  Indians  of  the  Monte 
Grande,  nomadic  and  unclothed, 
shoot  their  arrows  while  seated, 
stretching  the  bow  with  their 
feet.  It  is  also  said  that  they 
always  shoot  a  man  in  his  back 


This  is  the  heart  of  the  jungle.     "It  seems  to  envelop   one  like  the  darkness  of 
night.     .     .     .     There  is  no  twilight.     ...     At  night  the  glow  of  phosphorescence 
from  the  decaying  vegetation  illumines  the  surroundings.     .     .     .     partially  reveal- 
ing innumerable  slimy,  creeping,  crawling  creatures  and  the  forest  seems 
a  veritable  antechamber  to  the  inferno" 


The  Indian's  shelter  for  the  night  often  consists  solely  of  a  great  palm  leaf  sup- 
ported on  cross-sticks.     Myriads  of  mosquitoes  infest  the  Bolivian  jungle; 
also    innumerable   red    or    "fire"    ants    as    the    Indians    call   them 
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Two  varieties  of  rubber  trees  are  found  along  the  banks  of  Bolivia's  rivers.     Where  navigation 

is  developed,    these   great    balls   of   "finished"    rubber — after   it   has   been   smoked 

and  wound  into  a  ball  on  a  heavy  stick — are  piled  to  await  shipment 


settle  back  under 
the  foliage  of  the 
trees. 

O  u  r  greatest 
peril  at  night  was 
not  from  the  at- 
tacks of  jaguars 
or  other  large  ani- 
mals of  the  jun- 
gle, as  these  are 
wary  and  suspi- 
cious of  anything 
strange.  They  will 
not  approach  a 
fire  and  rarely  at- 
tack a  man,  unless 
wounded  or  cor- 
nered, or  unless 
the  man  is  asleep 
in  the  open.  Of 
course,  there  are 
well  authenticated 
cases  to  the  con- 
trary, but  with 
few  exceptions 
attacks  on  man 
have  been  made 
only  by  old  jag- 
uars    emboldened 

by  hunger.  Nor  had  we  much  to  fear  from  the  many  poisonous 
small  snakes,  tarantulas  and  lizards,  for  with  care  these  can  be 
avoided.  But  what  we  did  dread  was  that  monster  of  the  South 
American  jungle,  which  strikes  terror  to  the  heart  of  even  the 
bravest  Indian,  the  anaconda  or  water  boa.  In  size,  this  snake  is 
anywhere  up  to  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 
He  gorges  himself  with  food,  lies  torpid  for  a  long  period  and 
awakes  ravenously  hungry.  His  strength  is  that  of  a  score  of 
jaguars.  His  attack  is  swift,  silent  and  certain  by  day  or  night 
and  he  fears  nothing.  A  camp  fire  he  ignores,  and  even  if 
mortally  wounded  a  blow  from  his  writhing  body  would  crush 
a  man  like  an  egg  shell.  We  saw  the  skins  of  two  of  these 
snakes  in  a  savage  village ;  one  meas- 
ured fifty  feet  long  and  the  other  thir- 
ty-five. We  had  two  experiences  with 
the  monsters.  Once,  about  midnight, 
Dillon  said  he  could  not  sleep  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  ants  and, 
therefore,  he  would  clean  the  guns  and 
sit  by  the  fire  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  I  was  lying  on  my  blanket  in 
that  semi-conscious  condition  caused 
by  physical  exhaustion  coupled  with 
intense  nervous  strain  when  I  heard 
him  say,  "Come  here,  quick!"  I  real- 
ized it  was  no  ordinary  danger  that 
caused  him  to  call  for  assistance.  In 
a  moment  I  was  by  his  side.  Our 
camp,  as  always,  was  pitched  some 
fifty  yards  from  the  river  bank,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  crocodiles 
which  swarmed  the  river.  In  a  few 
words  Dillon  explained  that  he  had 
heard  a  splashing  in  the  water,  that 
something  seemed  to  be  approaching 
and  since  a  large  fire  was  burning 
brightly  he  surmised  it  to  be  a  boa. 
We  waited  in  silence  and  then  heard 
a  soft,  continuous  rustle  of  the  bushes, 
getting  nearer  and  nearer.  We  emp- 
tied our  pistols  at  the  point  from 
which  the  sound  seemed  to  emanate. 
All  was  quiet  and  then  we  heard  a 
splashing  in  the  river  as  though  some 
large  animal  had  taken  to  the  water. 
The  next  morning,  upon  examining 
the  river  bank,  we  found  a  bloody 
semicircular  depression  about  nine 
inches  across  in  the  mud  and  realized 
we  had  had  a  very  close  call.     These 


Here  the  workman  is  removing  the  rubber  from  the 
stick,  which  leaves  a  hole  convenient  for  handling 


snakes,  as  a  rule, 
obtain  their  prey 
by  lying  in  wait  in 
the  branches  of  a 
tree  overhanging 
a  pool  where  ani- 
mals come  to 
drink  and  drop- 
ping upon  them. 
We  saw  one  in  a 
tree  over  a  small 
inlet  to  the  river. 
He  was  about 
thirty  yards  dis- 
tant and  as  the 
boat  passed  I 
poured  five  shots 
into  him.  He  fell 
writhing  in  the 
water  and  as  far 
back  as  we  could 
see  was  churning 
it  into  a  bloody 
foam.  I  then 
forcibly  realized 
the  truth  of  the 
Indians'  saying: 
"The  tiger  kills 
you  while  he  is 
alive,  but  the  boa  kills  you  after  he  is  dead." 

We  had  another  experience  with  a  jaguar  at  this  time.  Dur- 
ing the  night  a  heavy  rain  had  extinguished  our  fire.  I  was 
aroused  by  a  soft  "meow,"  repeated  several  times,  and  I  could 
distinctly  hear  an  animal  breathing.  I  was  cautiously  rising, 
when  the  deafening  report  of  Dillon's  pistol  broke  the  silence. 
He  had  been  awakened  before  me  and  seeing  a  jaguar  at  the  tent 
opening  had  quickly  fired.  His  coolness  under  the  circumstances 
was  remarkable ;  he  shot  only  once,  the  bullet  penetrating  the 
jaguar's  brain. 

The  river  now  began  to  get  sluggish  and  on  the  morning  of 
November  fifteenth,  when  turning  a  bend,  to  our  untold  horror, 

we  saw  no  sign  of  a  channel ;  the  water 
spread  out  gently,  with  a  depth  of  only 
a  few  inches,  over  a  densely  wooded 
swamp.  It  seemed  as  though  "finis" 
was  written  in  large  letters  before  us 
We  got  out  of  the  boat  and  pros- 
pected in  different  directions  and 
found  nothing  but  swamp.  We 
would  step  suddenly  into  holes  and  be 
over  our  heads  in  water.  I  climbed 
several  trees  to  ascertain  if  the  Beni 
River  could  be  seen,  but  the  surround- 
ing timber  was  always  as  high  as  the 
tree  in  which  I  happened  to  be.  We 
built  a  platform  above  the  water,  plac- 
ing the  cargo  upon  it,  and  after  many 
efforts  succeeded  in  turning  over  the 
boat,  from  which  we  cut  the  keel.  We 
also  hewed  off  every  particle  of  sur- 
plus wood  and  discarded  everything 
we  could  possibly  spare  from  the 
cargo.  The  next  day  we  reloaded  the 
boat,  and  pushing,  pulling,  lifting  and 
chopping  we  laid  our  course  due  east 
northeast  by  the  compass.  The  trip 
quickly  turned  from  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition into  a  fight  for  life.  We  con- 
tinued this  for  five  long,  heartbreak- 
ing days,  sometimes  progressing  less 
than  a  mile  a  day  and  sleeping, 
drenched  by  the  rains,  on  poles 
placed  in  the  forks  of  the  trees  above 
the  water.  Each  night  we  built  our 
fires  with  which  to  cook  on  the  trunk 
of  some  fallen  giant  of  the  forest.  The 
vultures  added  to  the  gloom  by  keep- 
ing pace  with  us,  patiently  awaiting 
what  they  seemingly  thought  would  be 
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This  Indian  hut  is  made 
of  bamboo,  with  occa- 
sional interstices  for  win- 
dows. The  roof  is  com- 
posed of  palm  leaves.  It 
is  a  live  baby,  not  a  doll, 
that  the  little  mother 
carries  astride  her  hip ; 
and  the  old  cart  with  its 
heavy  one-piece  wheels  is 
constructed  of  exqui- 
site solid  mahogany 


our  inevitable  and  tragic  end. 
It  is  hard  for  one  who 
has  never  been  in  a  tropical 
jungle  to  understand  its 
baleful  influence.     The  om- 


inous silence,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  the  crash  of  a  fall- 
ing tree  or  the  rustle  in  the  underbrush  of  some  wild  animal,  is 
maddening.     It  seems  to  envelop  one  like  the  darkness  of  night. 
You  feel  that  you  are  always  looking  for  something  which  is 
there   but   which   you   cannot   see,   and   listening   for   something 
which  you  cannot  hear.     There  is  no  twilight:  "The  sun's  rim 
dips,  the  stars  rush  out,  with  one  stride  comes  the  dark."     At 
night  the  glow  of  phosphorescence  from  the  decaying  vegetation 
illumines  the  surroundings  with  a  pale,  ghostly,  greenish  light, 
partially   revealing   innumerable   slimy,   creeping,   crawling  crea- 
tures,  and  the  forest  seems  a  veritable  antechamber  to  the  in- 
ferno.    As  we  lay  upon  our  makeshift  beds  in  the  trees,  com- 
pletely exhausted  from  the  day's  exertions,  with  the  crocodiles 
splashing  and  snapping  below  us,  it  was  hard  to  realize  that — 
"Somewhere  in  this  favored  land,  the  sun  was  shining  bright, 
The  band  was  playing  somewhere,  and   somewhere   hearts 
were  light." 
After  our  experience  it  was 
easy  for  us  to  understand  how 
men  have  gone  into  the  jungles 
and  come  out  raving  maniacs. 

Dillon  had  remarked  during 
our  journey  in  the  mountains 
that  in  describing  the  trials  of 
the  trip  it  would  be  impossible 
to  exaggerate  their  severity. 
He  now  made  the  comment  that 
should  we  ever  get  out  our  ex- 
periences could  not  be  toT,  as 
no  one  would  believe  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first  the  water  became  deeper  and 
we  had  a  slight  current.  By 
night  we  had  run  into  a  nar- 
row channel,  which  was  com- 
paratively clear.  The  next  day 
the  channel  broadened  and  deep- 
ened, and,  to  our  surprise,  we 
saw  a  small  balsa  drifted  against 
a  log.  Upon  examination  we 
found  lashed  to  it  two  weather- 
beaten  baskets  in  which  the  In- 
dians   carry    their    food    supply 


and  two  water  gourds.  We  felt  that  our  chances  of  getting  out 
were  improved,  for  the  balsa  had  probably  come  up  the  stream 
from  the  Beni  River.  The  occupants  had  undoubtedly  perished 
suddenly,  as  an  Indian  never  goes  ashore  without  taking  his  food 
basket  and  water  gourd.  We  afterwards  described  this  incident 
to  some  Indians  on  the  Madeira  River  and  asked  their  opinion. 
They  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  replied,  "Boas."  Then  they 
told  us  it  was  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  one  of  these 
snakes,  lying  in  the  water  with  only  a  portion  of  its  head  exposed, 
to  seize  a  man  from  a  balsa  without  warning. 

The  stream  now  had  banks,  and  that  night  we  camped  on  high, 
but  wet,  ground.  As  we  made  camp  we  found  the  cut  fork  of  a 
tree,  such  as  the  Indians  use  to  erect  a  temporary  shelter  for  the 
night.  Our  hopes  rose  at  this  find,  as  it  strengthened  our  belief 
that  the  Beni  River  was  not  far  off. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third,  as  we  followed  a  bend  in 
the  stream,  we  suddenly  saw  the  majestic  sweep  of  the  Beni  River, 
and  the  end  of  our  troubles.  We  had  by  this  time  almost  reached 
the  limit  of  human  endurance  and  were  truly  pitiable  objects! 
Drenched  to  the  skin  for  twelve  days  and  nights,  our  bodies 
covered  with  deep  cuts  from  the  bamboos,  sores  from  insect 
stings  and  scars  and  bruises  from  the  logs.  The  only  clothes  we 
had  were  upon  our  backs  and  torn  to  ribbons ;  our  shoes  had 
been  long  since  worn  to  shreds  and  discarded.  As  soon  as  we 
entered  the  Beni  we  landed  and  slept  for  twelve  hours  the  sleep  of 
perfect  exhaustion. 

The  trip  down  this  river  was  uneventful.  The  sun  was  in- 
tensely hot  as  it  beat  directly  upon  us,  and  the  tropical  down- 
pours of  rain  made  life  anything  but  a  song. 

We  arrived  on  December  fourth  at  Riberalta,  the  first  town. 
We  certainly  had  put  to  rest  any  superstitions  as  to  dates ;  or 
Friday  the  thirteenth  the  bank  of  the  stream  had  caved  and  al- 
lowed us  to  pass  the  log  drift ;  we  reached  the  Beni  River  on  the 
thirteenth  day  out,  and  the  twenty-third  of  the  month,  and  we 
arrived  at  Riberalta  on  Friday. 

The  town,  with  its  small,  typically  Spanish  hotel,  built  around 
a  patio,  was  to  us  as  the  sight  of  land  to  shipwrecked  sailors.  We 
had  not  tasted  a  piece  of  bread  for  sixty  days  and  the  thick  crusted 
white  bread  they  placed  before  us  seemed  food  fit  for  the  gods. 

We  sold  our  rifles  and  boat  and  from  a  rubber  company's 
supply  store  procured  enough  clothing  to  prevent  our  being  jailed. 
Here  we  remained  four  days,  doing  nothing  but  resting  and  eat- 
ing. Upon  opening  the  rubber  bag  containing  our  cameras  and 
over  four  hundred  exposed  films  we  found  it  filled  with  water. 
We  thus  lost  many  of  our  finest  pictures. 

From  Riberalta  we  went  on  a  small  steam  launch  to  the  first 
falls  in  the  Madeira  River.  Here  we  managed  to  secure  a  batelon 
(a  boat  similar  to  a  yawl)  and  shooting  the  lower  rapids  pro- 
ceeded to  Villa  Martini,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Railway.  This  railroad,  three  hundred  kilometers  long, 
is  build  around  the  fourteen  falls  in  the  Madeira  River.  The 
eastern    terminus,    and    also    the   terminus    of    Madeira-Amazon 

{Continued   on  page  46) 


Portaging  a  batelon  around 


the  falls  in  the  Madeira    River   is 
ingenuity  and  much  strength 


Photo    by   M.   Agney 
work   l-equiring  considerable 
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FROM  ROSTOV  TO  THE  MURMAN  COAST 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Russia — Bolshevik  Rule  in  the 
South   With   'Liberty  for  All" — The  Criminal's  Paradise. 

By  Rhoda  Powers 
Author  of  "Under  the  Bolshevik  Reign  of  Terror."' 


The   land   coveted   by   the   bolsheviki   was   approximately   thirty-live   per 

cent.   State  owned;   twenty-one  per   cent,   owned   by   church,   towns   and 

nobles;  thirty-eight  per  cent,  peasant  owned,  and  six  per  cent. 

unfit  for  cultivation 


[Miss  Powers,  Englishwoman,  went  to  Russia  in  1917,  just  be- 
fore the  abdication  of  the  Tsar,  with  a  luxurious  Rostov  family. 
How  she  fared  during  her  stay  at  Rostov,  and  how  she  es- 
caped from  the  country,  she  tells  with  graphic  detail. — Editor] 


A  carriage  patronized  by  the  commoner  class 


TOWARDS  the  middle  of  February  Rostov  was  rarely  free 
from  the  sound  of  the  guns,  and  we  used  to  watch  the  flash 
of  the  cannon  across  the  river,  while  Bataisk  was  being  bom- 
barded, knowing  that  each  minute  brought  the  bolsheviks  nearer. 
Hope  was  quite  dead,  and  people  trusted  that,  since  the  town  must 
be  left  to  its  fate,  it  would  be  abandoned  before  the  Red  Guard 
bombarded  and  destroyed  it.  While  the  Junkers  were  fighting 
like  lions,  but  retreating  step  by  step,  some  of  the  rich  people 
fled  to  other  districts.  Many  disguised  and  went  to  the  houses  of 
poor  relations  or  old  servants  whom  they  thought  they  could  trust. 
Money  and  jewels  were  buried  in  the  cellars,  wine  hidden  in  the 
gardens. 

The  maid  who  prepared  our  breakfast  told  us  that  the  bol- 
sheviks were  already  in  possession  of  the  town,  but  we  did  not 
think  this  was  accurate.  We  knew,  from  the  retreat,  that 
Rostov  had  been  abandoned,  but  we  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
the  conquerors  would  enter  in  the  "blood  and  thunder"  style  of  a 
melodrama.  For  two  hours  nothing  happened,  and  gradually  the 
streets  filled.  People  timidly  peeped  from  their  doors,  looked  up 
and  down,  then  ventured  out.     .     . 

Everything  was  as  normal  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  so  we  continued  our  walk  in  the  direction  of  the 
station,  hoping  to  have  time  to  call  on  some  friends,  and  because 
we  were  told  that  a  machine  gun  had  been  set  up  near  the  Uni- 
versity, and  we  wanted  to  look  at  this  disturber  of  our  rest,  which 
we  had  heard  so  continuously  and  never  seen.  A  little  crowd  in 
the  distance  did  not  trouble  us,  and  we  went  down  towards  it. 
Suddenly  it  dispersed,  and  people  scattered  to  right  and  left,  as 
two  mounted  sailors  dashed  full-tilt  up  the  hill,  waving  revolvers 
and  shooting  in  the  air.  Men  cheered,  women  screamed  and 
seized  their  children  by  the  arm,  the  hair,  or  any  part  of  their 


anatomy  that  was  nearest ;  young  girls  dashed  into  gateways ; 
workmen  pushed  one  another  out  of  the  way ;  a  small  boy  fell 
and  shrieked  with  pain  as  some  one  trod  on  his  hands.  There 
was  general  panic,  and  then  the  machine  gun  began.  No  one 
knew  its  target.  People  pushed  and  jostled  one  another,  slipping 
on  the  ice  in  the  gutters  as  they  made  for  the  nearest  porches,  and 
cursing  those  who  hindered  their  progress.  We  took  cover  in 
the  house  of  some  Russian  friends,  whom  we  found  sitting  with 
the  shutters  drawn  as  two  bullets  had  crashed  through  the , 
window.     .     .     . 

As  the  orators  had  predicted,  the  city  was  "washed  with 
blood."  The  Red  Guard,  searching  systematically  from  house  to: 
house,  arrested  anyone  in  whose  possession  they  found  a  military 
uniform,  and  killed  any  Junker  who  was  hiding.  Many  of  these 
boys  pretended  to  be  servants  in  their  fathers'  houses,  but  were 
denounced  by  the  real  employees  and  shot  before  their  own  doors. 
Others  put  on  old  leather  coats  and  sheepskin  hats  and,  disguised 
as  tovarishchi,  tried  to  escape  by  train,  but  slim  fingers  and  refined 
features  betrayed  them  and  they  were  bayoneted  before  they 
reached  the  station.  Some  hid  with  peasants  whom  they  thought 
they  could  trust,  but  were  given  up  when  the  Red  Guard  passed 
the  cottages.  Others  fled  to  the  cemetery  and  hid  for  days  among 
the  graves,  but  were  driven  out  by  hunger. 

Many  a  young  man,  weary  with  hiding  and  driven  from  pillar 
to  post,  gave  himself  up  and  stood  against  the  wall  with  head 
erect  and  shoulders  thrown  back,  as  the  tovarishchi  prepared  to 
shoot.  "They  are  fine,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  "I  hate  to  kill 
them" — but  "They  cannot  fight,"  said  another.  "They  sent  an 
armored  train  down  the  other  day.  Twenty  of  them  were  in  it. 
Twenty  against  all  of  us.  That's  not  fighting.  They  were  all 
killed,  but  when  we  came  up  three  nurses,  who  were  there,  stood 
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with  revolvers  in  each  hand  and  blazed  away  without  stopping. 
We  bombed  them.  Of  course  we  did  not  want  to,  but — oh,  well, 
that's  not  fighting. "  Poor  little  Red  Cross  sisters,  standing  alone 
with  the  dead  Junkers  lying  round  them  and  firing  revolvers  until 
they  were  bombed.  Again,  "c'est  magnifique  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la 
guerre."     .     .     . 

The  bolshevik  regime  had,  for  a  short  time,  a  bad  effect  upon 
education.  Money  could  not  be  used  for  luxuries,  and  so  nearly 
all  private  tuition,  which  is  popular  in  Russia  as  a  preparation  for 
school  examinations,  came  to  an  end.  Prayers  and  religious 
instruction  were  omitted  from  the  school  curriculum  for,  at  the 
time,  there  was  a  feeling  against  religion.  God  had  been  "above 
the  people,"  and  was  therefore  in  the  same  category  as  the  aristo- 
crats and  must  be  abolished.  Soldiers  and  ruffians  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  entering  houses  to  pillage  had  hitherto  respected  the 
jeweled  icons,  but  now  they  tore  them  from  the  walls  and  packed 
them  together  with  other  valuables  which  they  had  stolen. 
"Mother  of  God,  Mother  of 
God,  help  us!"  cried  one  of  my 
friends  when  a  search  party 
entered  her  house.  "Be  silent," 
said  a  soldier,  seizing  the  cross 
which  hung  round  her  neck. 
"How  can  there  be  a  mother  of 
God  when  there's  no  God? 
Now  we  have  Liberty" ;  and  he 
lurched  over  to  the  icon  and 
laughed.     .     .     . 

One  morning  when  most  of 
the  bolsheviks  had  retired, 
leaving  their  representatives  at 
headquarters,  we  were  awak- 
ened at  three  o'clock  by  the 
sounds  of  firing  and  the  explo- 
sions of  bombs.  We  sat  up  and 
blinked  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep. 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt. 
At  breakfast  someone  an- 
nounced dispassionately  that 
the  anarchists  were  in  power. 
The  remark  elicited  no  com- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  their  crimes 
these  anarchists  were  rather 
amusing.  They  were  like  chil- 
dren playing  at  brigands  with 
real  fire-arms.  They  dashed 
through  the  streets  in  motor - 
lorries,  waving  their  arms  and 
shooting  in  the  air.  They  wore 
black  crepe  tied  round  their 
right  sleeves,  just  above  the  el- 
bow, and  black  ribbons  in  their 
caps.  As  they  motored  at  top 
speed  they  threw  out  procla- 
mations and  white  leaflets, 
which  fluttered  into  the  gardens, 

caught  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  were  eagerly  snatched  by 
the  tovarishchi  walking  in  the  town.  These  leaflets  began  with 
the  words  "Order  Above  All,"  and  went  on  to  say  that  the 
"bourgzhui"  was  responsible  for  the  disorder,  as  they  had  wealth 
locked  in  coffers  in  their  cellars,  and  that  if  these  coffers  were 
open  to  all  there  would  be  no  disorder.  They  said  that  liberty 
was  at  stake.  People  stood  in  the  streets  with  expressionless  faces 
and  watched  their  mad  career  through  the  town. 

They  broke  into  houses  in  the  approved  cinema  style,  bound 
all  the  inmates  but  one  with  cords,  and  forced  the  free  person  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  give  up  anything  of  value  in  the  house. 
Any  show  of  resistance  was  answered  by  violence,  and  people 
were  sometimes  beaten  black  and  blue  with  the  butt  end  of  rifles. 
They  were  clever  at  finding  the  hiding  places  of  valuables,  and 
even  peeled  off  pieces  of  wallpaper  which  were  torn  to  see 
whether  rings  were  concealed  between  the  plaster  and  covering. 
They  had  a  contempt  for  feminine  modesty  and  thrust  their  hands 
into  the  bosoms  of  women's  clothes  in  case  a  little  bag  of  money 
should  be  hidden  there.     .     .     . 

All  this  time  I  had  been  making  inquiries  at  the  Consulate 
regarding  the  approach  of  the  Germans,  and  when  I  heard  that 


"Uninteresting  steppe  country  ....  with  perpetual  delays."  Before 
the  revolution  the  Empire,  including  Siberia,  had  only  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  railroads,  with  a  territory  four  and  a  third  times  that  of 
the  United  States.     Our  railroad  mileage  was  five  times  that  of  Russia 


their  army  was  not  far  off  I  was  determined  to  leave  Rostov. 
The  Consul  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  collect  a  party 
and  to  arrange  for  a  special  train,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
railway  was  so  disorganized.  He  thought  that  other  foreign 
subjects  from  different  towns  in  South  Russia  might  pass  through 
Rostov,  and  he  promised  to  let  me  know.  .  .  .  One  other 
Englishwoman  decided  to  leave  Russia.  She  was  a  charming, 
blue-eyed  creature  with  an  almost  extravagant  sense  of  humor, 
a  quality  which  is  indispensable  for  a  refugee.  We  called  her 
Mamasha  (little  mother),  because  she  had  a  comfortable  way  of 
looking  after  people  without  worrying  them.     .     .     . 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering  the  train  as  the  station 
was  so  crowded  and  it  was  impossible  to  leave  the  luggage  un- 
guarded. Soldiers  of  the  Red  Guard  stood  outside  the  gates  and 
laughed  as  they  pointed  out  the  foreign  bourguikas  running 
away.  Little  Mamasha,  with  a  bold  face  but  a  faint  heart, 
valiantly    shouldered    her   packages    and    staggered    through    the 

crowd  to  the  accompaniment  of 
jeers.  I  followed  with  a  small 
boy  and  a  dvornik,  who  took 
the  place  of  porters.  After 
wandering  along  the  lines 
among  numberless  wagons  and 
engines,  we  succeeded  in  find- 
ing the  refugee  train,  which 
had  such  a  fixed  and  stationary 
look  that  we  thought  we  should 
never  get  off.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  tovarishchi  smok- 
ing bad  tobacco,  and  Armenian 
beggars  sitting  with  babies  in 
their  arms  on  the  dusty  plat- 
forms. Old  wizened  women, 
clutching  baskets  and  puffing  at 
dirty  clay  pipes,  crouched 
against  the  wall  staring  at  us. 

The  refugee  carriage  had 
come  from  Mariuple  and  con- 
tained about  thirty  people, 
English,  Belgian,  and  French. 
Mamasha  and  I  climbed  in  and 
took  our  seats.  We  remained 
for  twelve  hours  in  the  train. 
Our  friends  and  pupils  came 
to  say  good-bye.  They  wished 
us  "good  luck,"  but  studiously 
avoided  talking  of  the  journey, 
for  they  all  thought  that  we 
had  jumped  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire.  The  inter- 
minable waiting  exhausted  us 
before  we  had  started,  and  only 
when  we  had  begun  to  lose  all 
hope  and  had  discovered  that 
the  sausage  which  was  to  form 
our  most  staple  meal  of  sub- 
sistence was  almost  inedible, 
our  carriage  was  attached  to 
the  Moscow  train  and  the  tovarishchi  began  to  climb  on  to  the 
roofs  and  storm  the  other  compartments.  We  were  protected,  as 
our  carriage  was  labeled  "English  Mission,"  and  was  supposed 
to  be  for.  an  official  party,  but  in  spite  of  this  we  shut  all  the 
windows  lest  the  soldiers  should  try  to  invade  us.  The  train  was 
both  filled  and  covered.  Peasant'  women  and  soldiers  sat  on  the 
roofs,  clinging  to  the  ventilators.  Workmen  got  astride  the  buffers. 
Boys  sat  on  the  steps.  They  shouted  and  pushed  till  the  whistle 
blew  and  the  train  slowly  steamed  out  of  the  station.     .     .     . 

Though  we  expected  to  be  at  least  three  weeks  on  the  way,  we 
were  very  much  disappointed  when  the  train,  after  rolling  on  for 
about  half  an  hour,  suddenly  came  to  a  standstill  and  remained 
stationary  for  four  hours.  We  prepared  a  meal,  but  the  sausage 
was  unpleasant  and  the  coffee  tasted  of  the  tin  in  which  it  had 
been  boiled.  Everything  was  covered  with  smuts  and  from  the 
far  corner  of  the  upper  berth  two  flat  red  insects  crawled 
stealthily  over  the  cushions.  The  linen  covering  on  the  seats  was 
stained,  and  the  air  smelt  bad.  Mamasha  looked  at  me.  "What's 
the  matter?"  she  asked,  and  her  blue  eyes  twinkled.  "I  feel  so 
vilely  dirty,"  I  said  irritably.  "A  wash?"  suggested  Mamasha 
tentatively.     I  went  to  the  lavatory,  where  I  made  the  depressing 
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discovery  that  there  was  no  water  on  the  train,  and  returned, 
announcing  the  fact  gloomily.  The  Frenchwomen  who  shared 
the  coupe  with  us  were  horrified. 

After  a  while  the  train  moved  on  again,  and  we  continued 
our  journey  until  just  outside  Novacherkask.  Here  we  pulled 
up  with  a  jerk,  and  the  familiar  sound  of  rifle  shots  greeted  our 
•ears.  The  tovarishchi  on  the  roof  began  to  shout,  some  peasant 
women  screamed,  the  firing  redoubled,  and  we  heard  what  was 
suspiciously  like  a  machine  gun.  Blowing  out  the  candles,  we 
pressed  against  the  windows,  listening.  For  some  minutes  we 
thought  the  train  had  been  held  up  by  brigands,  but  we  gradually 
distinguished  through  the  gloom  the  forms  of  soldiers,  Red 
Guards  in  flight  before  the  Cossacks.     .     . 

The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  Novacherkask. 
"What  has  happened?"  we  asked  the  soldiers,  and  were  told  that 
the  bolsheviks  had  fled  in  all  directions.  Desultory  firing  still 
continued,  and  the  station  was  full  of  stir  and  bustle.  Cossacks, 
mounted  and  on  foot,  were  patrolling  the  town.  Some  were 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  station  with  fixed  bayonets ;  others 
were  marshaling  their  prisoners.  The  restaurant  was  crowded 
with  armed  men — eating,  talking,  laughing,  and  singing.  Spent 
cartridges  were  on  the  ground,  bullet-holes  were  in  the  walls,  and 
some  of  the  windows  were  broken.  There  was  a  spurious  air  of 
gaiety,  but  all  the  time  one  felt  the  undercurrent  of  anxiety 
forcing  and  forcing  itself  upwards.     .     .     . 

We  wished  to  continue  our  journey,  but  as  the  lines  had  been 
cut  both  between  Novacherkask  and  Rostov  and  between  Nova- 
cherkask and  Voronej  we  could  neither  go  forward  nor  back. 
More  fighting  was  expected  round  the  station,  and  further  delay 
was  necessary,  as  the  Cossacks  were  now  in  power,  and  official 
permission  to  leave  the  town  had  to  be  obtained  from  them.  The 
ladies  of  the  party  were  offered  hospitality  by  some  Cossack 
families  while  the  men  remained  in  the  train,  guarding  the 
carriages. 

Fighting  continued  for  three  days  in  the  village  behind  Nova- 
cherkask ;  and  Guluboff,  who  had  in  the  March  campaign  per- 
suaded the  Cossacks  to  surrender  to  the  bolsheviks,  was  dead, 
killed  by  his  own  men.  Cossack  officers,  imprisoned  and  under 
sentence  of  death,  were  liberated;  but  the  rejoicing  was  subdued, 
for  rumor  was  busy,  and  it  was  generally  thought  that  reinforce- 
ments were  arriving  for  the  bolsheviks  from  Rostov.  One  night 
the  firing  seemed  nearer,  and  three  bombs  exploded  in  the  town. 
The  next  day  all  was  very  quiet.  A  sort  of  hopeless  resignation 
was  stamped  on  every  face,  and  it  was  whispered  that  the  Cos- 
sacks had  no  ammunition.  From  the  big  houses  forlorn  figures, 
no  longer  in  uniform  but  disguised  as  peasants,  crept  out,  with 
knapsacks  of  food  on  their  backs  and  with  eyes  looking  wearily 
across  the  steppes.  Cossack  officers  and  Cadets,  after  three  days' 
triumph,  were  going  into  hiding. 

At  7:30  the  next  morning  we  were  startled  by  a  banging  at 
the  door  and  the  all  too  familiar  summons,  "Open  to  the  Red 
Guard."  We  let  in  a  party  of  ten  soldiers,  who  advanced,  each 
with  a  gun  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver. in  the  other.     On  such 


Russian  soldiers  had  courage  and  numbers  on  their 
side  in  their  fight  for  world  justice  and  their  be- 
trayal has  raised  the  sympathy  of  every 
honest  soul  the  world  over 


.  but    at    this    time   the    Russian    railway    system    was    so    disorganized 
we  were  continually  halting  at  wayside  stations,  sometimes  for 
six  hours   at   a  stretch" 


occasions 
they  were 
always  s  o 
cumbered 
with  arms 
that  one  al- 
m  o  s  t  m  e  - 
c  h  a  nic  ally 
looked  for 
swords  a  t 
their  hips 
and  daggers 
in  their 
boots.  W  e 
intimated 
that  we 
were  for- 
eign sub- 
jects, and 
they  apolo- 
gized and 
withdrew 
without 
even  asking 
any    leading 

questions.  Delighted  to  have  brought  some  measure  of  safety  to 
the  household  which  had  shown  us  so  much  hospitality,  we  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  Hardly  had  we  begun  when  there  was  an- 
other onslaught  on  the  door.  This  time  our  visitors  were  drunk. 
They  began  by  eating  our  breakfast  and  pocketing  our  apples. 
They  refused  to  look  at  our  passports.  They  pushed  and  jostled 
us,  demanded  money,  and  shook  their  revolvers  in  our  faces.  .  .  . 
During  this  scene  we  received  a  telephone  message  that  our 
train  would  leave  the  station  within  an  hour.  It  caused  us  infinite 
pain  to  abandon  this  unfortunate  family,  but  we  could  follow  no 
other  course.  "Tovarish,"  I  said  to  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  I  must 
go  out  and  get  a  cab."  He  had  his  head  almost  on  my  shoulders, 
and  was  trying  to  make  love  to  me.  "You  can  do  what  you  like, 
little  pigeon,"  he  replied  affectionately,  and  I  ran  to  the  door. 
When  once  outside,  however,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  me  to  do  as 
I  liked.  There  were  soldiers  on  the  pavement  and  they  sur- 
rounded me.  "What  do  you  mean  by  coming  out  of  the  house? 
We  shall  kill  you.  Show  your  papers."  They  advanced  upon  me 
with  their  bayonets.  "Now  look  here,  little  doves,"  I  said  as 
boldly  as  I  could,  "you  can't  go  killing  British  subjects  like  that. 
It's  not  done."  They  looked  quite  unconvinced.  "I  am  rather 
important,"  I  said  loftily.  "There  will  be  a  row  with  the  British 
Government  if  I  do  not  arrive  home  safely."  They  seemed  im- 
pressed. "Let  the  barishnia  go,"  said  one,  and  so  I  escaped  to 
find  my  cab.     .     .     . 

The  station  was  filled  with  members  of  the  Red  Guard,  and 
there  were  traces  of  blood  in  the  sand.  Three  bolshevik  nurses 
wandered  arm  in  arm  along  the  platform  flirting  with  the  sentries. 
They  were  dirty  and  they  did  not  wear  uniform,  but  had 
red  cross  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  sleeves.  They  were 
girls  of  the  peasant  class,  and  their  appearance  was  un- 
hygienic in  the  extreme.  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  them 
into  the  train.  Here  the  men  who  had  remained  on  guard 
told  us  that  the  scene  had  been  appalling.  The  Red  Guards 
and  their  camp  followers,  dancing  among  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Cossacks,  had  sung  and  drunk  the  whole  night,  and 
in  the  morning  they  had  shot  the  Ataman. 

Our  train  was  as  we  had  left  it  except  that  one  window 
had  been  broken.  We  got  into  our  carriage,  hoping  to  leave 
the  stricken  city  within  a  few  minutes,  but  we  were  bitterly 
disappointed.  For  an  hour  we  waited,  listening  to  the  shoot- 
ing, which  was  not  far  off,  as  a  battle  was  in  progress  in  a 
village  just  behind  Novacherkask.  Later  we  were  shunted 
near  a  little  wooden  shed,  and  an  armored  train  drew  up 
beside  us.  There  was  a  slight  pause.  Then  a  machine  gun 
sounded  close  at  hand,  a  six-inch  cannon  boomed,  and  the 
bolsheviks  began  to  shell  the  town.  The  noise  was  terrific, 
and  had  we  wished  to  speak  we  could  not  have  heard  one 
another.  But  we  were  silent.  Each  of  us  knew  that  if  the 
Cossack  replied  we  should  be  blown  to  bits.  The  Cossacks, 
however,  had  no  ammunition,  and  they  fired  only  once, 
putting  the  armored  train  out  of  action.  For  seven  hours 
the  bolsheviks  shelled  Novacherkask ;  for  seven  hours  we 
heard  the  roar  of  the  big  cannon  and  the  maddening  titter 
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It  became  the  better  part  of  valor  for  the  men-folk  to  disappear. 
"Had  they  been  discovered  they  would  certainly  have  lost  their  lives 
for  they  were  sought  high  and  low.  They  tried  to  bribe  the  servants 
with  promises  of  jewels,  to  give  up  their  employers,  but  the  maids 
did  not  know  their  whereabouts" 

of  the  machine  gun  laughing  at  us  from  the  background ;  for 
seven  hours  we  watched  the  village  burn.  Darkness  fell,  and  we 
could  not  light  our  candles.  The  glass  from  the  shed  window 
smashed  round  us.  Suddenly  there  was  a  shriek  near  at  hand, 
followed  by  a  sound  like  the  howling  of  a  mob.  One  of  the 
French  girls  in  our  carriage  cried,  "They  are  coming,"  and 
fainted.  We  had  to  grope  for  her  in  the  darkness,  chafe  her 
hands  and  give  her  brandy — and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil 
the  guns  ceased  firing,  and  the  train  slowly  jerked  its  way  out  of 
the  station.  Shortly  afterwards  the  shelling  began  again,  and  for 
a  long  while  we  could  see  the  fires  in  the  villages. 

We  traveled  for  several  hours  without  stopping,  still  hoping 
we  should  reach  Veronej  before  the 
Germans ;  but  at  this  time  the  Rus 
sian  railway  system  was  so  disor- 
ganized we  were  continually  halting 
at  wayside  stations,  sometimes  for 
six  hours  at  a  stretch. 

We  passed  through  uninterest- 
ing steppe  country,  where  hardly  a 
field  was  ploughed  and  where  no 
grain  was  being  sown,  with  per- 
petual delays  so  wearisome  in  their 
frequency  that  we  were  obliged  to 
organize  team  races  along  the  lines. 
Indeed,  the  train  traveled  so  slowly 
and  stopped  so  often  that  a  peasant, 
who  at  one  point  had  fallen  off  the 
roof,  was  loudly  cheered  two  sta- 
tions further  along  when  he  saun- 
tered up  and  took  his  place.  Wild 
dashes  for  kipitok  (boiled  water) 
also  did  much  to  relieve  the  monto- 
ony.  In  Russia,  at  every  station 
there  is  a  wooden  hut  where  boiling 
water  can  be  drawn,  for  the  Rus- 
sian cannot  do  without  his  tea  and 
travels  everywhere  with  a  kettle. 
As  there  was  no  water  on  the  train, 
we  filled  every  available  vessel,  and 


it  was  amusing  to  see  men  and  women  in  all  stages  of  dress  and 
undress  (sometimes  we  had  to  turn  out  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning)  rushing  with  kettles,  teapots,  bottles,  tin  mugs — in  fact, 
any  sort  of  utensil  that  did  not  leak  too  badly — to  get  a  place  in 
the  kipitok  queue.  Afterwards  acrobatic  feats  were  performed 
in  the  way  of  bathing  in  saucepans,  and  the  morning  greeting 
always  took  the  form  of  "Hallo!  have  you  washed?"  Later, 
when  we  were  sleeping  on  planks,  it  was  "Hallo!  how  are  your 
bones?"  but  that,  as  Mr.  Kipling  says,  is  another  story. 

Beyond  Liski  we  continued  to  travel  for  twenty  minutes  at  a 
stretch  and  to  be  stationary  for  about  three  hours,  waiting  for 
other  trains  which  always  arrived  very  much  after  they  were 
expected  and  which  were  crowded  both  inside  and  out.  At  one 
stopping-place  some  of  our  party  were  greeted  by  a  friend  whom 
they  all  but  failed  to  recognize.  It  was  Prince  T — : — ,  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated  and  who  was  journeying  south  dis- 
guised as  a  tovarish.  He  made  an  excellent  hooligan  with  his  old 
sheepskin  coat,  unshaved  face,  and  dirty  hands,  and  he  seemed 
quite  cheerful  though  he  was  traveling  under  difficult  conditions 
in  a  cattle  wagon,  herded  with  peasant  men  and  women,  packed 
like  herrings  in  a  box. 

Up  to  the  present  we  had  been  able  to  get  a  certain  amount 
of  bread  and  any  quantity  of  milk  at  the  wayside  stations.  A 
little  butter  could  sometimes  be  found,  and  occasionally  peasant 
girls  brought  baskets  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Milk  was  fairly  cheap, 
but  bread  was  usually  about  seven  roubles  a  small  loaf,  and  the 
further  north  we  journeyed  the  scarcer  it  became,  until,  at 
Goludveena,  starving  children  ran  along  the  platform,  holding 
up  their  hands  to  the  passengers  and  begging  for  crusts. 

On  the.  twelfth  evening  we  reached  Moscow,  where  we  re- 
mained for  three  days  and  reveled  in  hot  baths.  Most  of  us  slept 
on  the  train,  as  accommodation  in  the  town  was  both  difficult  to 
find  and  expensive,  exclusive  of  meals,  which  cost  a  small  for- 
tune. When  we  concluded  all  arrangements  with  the  Consul 
and  had  obtained  permission  from  the  bolsheviks  to  leave  the 
country,  our  carriage  Avas  attached  to  several  others  hired  by  the 
French  and  filled  with  officers  and  soldiers  and  a  few  civilian 
refugees  who  had  come  from  different  parts  of  Russia.  From 
them  we  received  the  utmost  consideration  and  were  treated  all 
the  way  with  great  courtesy.  They  fed  us  with  sardines  and 
biscuits  and  occasional  tins  of  "singe,"  the  poilus'  term  for  bully- 
beef,  which  were  very  welcome  after  our  everlasting  though  not 
over-fresh  sausage. 

As  the  only  dangers  would  now  be  due  to  natural  causes  or  to 
the  state  of  the  Moscow  to  Murman  railway,  which  is  built  over 
a  frozen  marsh  and  which  sinks  in  the  spring  when  the  snow 
melts,  and  as  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  our  being  cut  off  by 
the  Germans,  we  became  wildly  hilarious.  We  gave  nightly 
concerts.  We  nicknamed  the  compartments  according  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  inmates.  There  was  the  "Consulate,"  where 
all  the  officials  were  lodged ;  the  "Nursery,"  where  children  and 


Russia    includes    many    races    in    her    population,    Samoyedes,  Lapps,  European  Russians,  Circassians, 

Kalmuks,    Kirghiz    and    Turkomen.       Some    of    the  types    are    represented    in    this    group,    which    was 

snapped  near  the  Astrakhan  region,  where  caravan  camels,  with  their  swarthy  drivers,  give 

a  decidedly  Eastern  touch 
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The   most   popular   place   at   the   wayside   camp    in    Russia — as    with 

every  army— was  the  soup  kitchen,  and  a  cup  of  the  steaming  stuff, 

with  a  hunk  of  what  passed  for  bread,  put  new  vigor 

into  weary  marchers 

flappers  indulged  in  an  orgy  of  sugarless  tea-drinking ;  the 
"Harem,"  where  French  and  English  women  were  so  closely 
packed  that  the  corridor  was  often  used  as  an  annex,  and  where 
the  washing,  hanging  on  slack  boards,  flapped  in  the  faces  of 
unwary  visitors ;  the  "kitchen,"  where  the  perpetual  odor  of 
onions,  acquired  by  bribery  and  corruption,  permeated  even  the 
suitcases  stacked  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  ,  .     .     . 

We  stopped  for  a  whole  day  at  Vologda,  where  peasants  sold 
us  hand-made  lace,  and  at  Petrozavodsk,  and  then  journeyed 
fairly  steadily  up  to  Kandalaksha,  where  we  met  a  number  of 
our  own  Tommies  and  Marines.  They  greeted  us  with  cheers, 
and  some  of  them  came  and  had  tea  and  sang  to  us. 

Two  days  later  we  had  to  disembark  at  midnight,  as  a  bridge 
was  broken  and  our  train  could  not  pass.  Heavily  laden  with 
suitcases,  we  staggered  up  hill  and  down  dale,  tobogganing  on 
cabin  trunks  when  we  came  to  a  slope. 

The  train  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  was  composed  of 
fourth-class  carriages  in  an  unspeakable  condition  of  dirt  and 
airlessness,  without  water  or  sanitary  arrangements  of  any 
description.  It  was  tenanted  by  bugs,  which  we  called  the  "Red 
Guard"  on  account  of  their  color  and  their  frequent  attacks  in 
massed  formation.     .     .     . 

The  seats  in  our  carriage  were  wooden  and  so  crowded  that 
some  of  us  were  obliged  to  remain  standing  up  all  night.  Before 
starting  we  had  to  collect  wood  for  the.  stoves  and  make  some 
attempt  to  sweep  out  the  carriage.  The  latter  we  abandoned 
after  a  few  minutes,  as  by  cleaning  we  destroyed  the  dug-outs  of 
the  insects  and  roused  them  to  a  counter-offensive  of  a  particu- 
larly irritating  nature.     We  were,  by  this  time,  dreadfully  tired. 


"Wild  dashes   for   kipitok    (boiling   water)    also  did   much  to   relieve 

the  monotony."     In   Russia   at  every   station  there  is   a  wooden  hut 

where  boiling  water  can  be  drawn,  for  the  Russian  cannot  do  without 

his  tea  and  travels  always  with  a  kettle 

but  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  wagon  and  the  lack  of  space  we 
could  not  sleep,  and  so  sat  huddled  together,  wide-eyed  and  a 
little  cross,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  gray  sky,  lonely 
snow-covered  hills,  and  distant  water.  The  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun  has  a  romantic  title,  but  a  desolate  appearance.  We 
passed  through  Kola  and  traveled  steadily  till  we  reached 
Murmansk  the  following  midnight.  We  had,  of  course,  expected 
a  little  town  something  like  Archangel  and  were  utterly  taken 
aback  at  what  we  saw.  Miles  of  desolate  land  stretched  before 
us.  Hills  with  bare  trees  surrounded  the  port.  At  intervals 
wooden  huts  were  scattered,  and  higher  up  we  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  long  cattle-sheds,  but  which  we  afterwards  learned  to  call 
the  "baraks,"  houses  divided  into  cubicles  where  refugees,  waiting 
for  the  boat,  were  living.  Several  trains,  which  appeared  to  be 
tenanted  all  the  year  round,  were  standing  on  the  lines,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow.  There  were  no  shops  of  any 
kind,  and  far  up  on  the  hill  we  saw  a  tiny  graveyard 'filled  with 
unpainted  wooden  crosses. 

After 
passports 
and  particu- 
lars had  been 
collected  we 
were  housed 
in  the  train 
for  four 
days;  then 
some  moved 
to  the 
"Wagon- 
(Continued 
on  page  47) 
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This  is  the  "Amerikanski  Mission" — army  officers,  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  representatives.  Mr.  Preston,  head  of  the  Red  Cross,  stands  in  the 
center,  and  Paul  Rainey,  the  African  lion  hunter,  has  the  camera.  The  American  Red  Cross,  cheering  insignia  for  millions  overseas,  found  its  way 
across  Russia  to  relieve  the  distress  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Murmansk,  the  principal  port  of  approach  to  Archangel — across  the  White  Sea— 
where  our  troops  are  landed,  is  the  port  of  distribution  for  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  supplies  destined  for  the  boys  at  Archangel  and  other  points 
in  Northern  Russia.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  about  forty  secretaries  in  the  vicinity  of  Archangel  and  ten  at  Murmansk.  The  boys  pictured  here  belong 
to   the    famous    Balalaika    Stringed    Orchestra   which   toured   the    United   States   some   vears   ago. 
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An    Adventure    Into  the    Never    Never    Country 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


She  was  the  manager  of  an  un- 
fenced  station  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Never  Never  country 
where  the  savages  are  the  most 
aggressive  and  wild  of  any  of  the 
tribes   I   have   run   across. 

When  we  visited  the  police 
station,  about  twenty  miles  away, 
two  fierce-looking  native  mur- 
derers had  just  been  brought  in 
and  chained  to  a  gum  tree. 
These  murderers  were  to  be  sent 
overland  some  thousand  miles  to 
be  tried  for  their  crimes,  prob- 
ably not  understanding  why  their 
liberty  had  been  taken  away. 
They  would  not  be  hanged,  but 
would  either  perish  in  prison  or 
on  their  release  become  trackers 
of  other  natives  wanted  for 
crimes. 

Our  work  of  unloading  sup- 


plies   completed 
our   return  trip 

where    we     

planned  to 
refit  for  the 
return  voy- 
age across 
the  gulf. 
After  a 
corap  ara- 
tively  ti  n  - 
event  f  ul 
trip  we 
came  to  an- 
chor once 
more  and 
refilled 
our  water 
tanks,  for 
the  river 
was  fresh  there 
sails    and    did 


we    started    on      repair    work    all    over   the    :-hip 
to   the   mission,  At   last  we   were   facing  the 

treacherous 
Gulf  of 
Carpen- 
taria again, 
w  i  t  h  t  h  e 
advantage 
this  time 
of  no  car- 
go- 

We  beat 
up  the  coast 
a  g  a  inst  a 
heavy  cur- 
rent until 
once  more 
we  sighted 
I  the  barren, 
sandy 
York  Peninsula 


cut  a  new  set  of 
o^her    necessary 


shores  of  Cape 

and  then  in  another  day  the  high 


fortified  hill  of  Thursday  Island. 

The  journey  was  over  at  last 
and  it  was  not  without  sincere 
regret  that  I  bade  farewell  to  the 
staunch  little  schooner  and  the 
brave  captain.  My  visit  to  the 
Land  of  Loneliness  remains  full 
of  interest  in  my  memory ;  many 
generations  will  pass  away  be- 
fore the  Never  Never  can  claim 
anything  like  a  big  settlement, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  develop  it.  For  another 
half-century  at  least  it  will  still 
be,  as  it  was  to  us,  the  strange, 
weird  Land  of  Loneliness. 

Little  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  the  natives  of  this 
strange  Never  Never  country, 
who  represent  the  lowest  race  in 
intelligence  and  mode  of  life. 


Through    Denuded    France    Into    Deluded    Germany 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


fringe  around  the  outside.  The 
children  were  so  interested  in  our 
cameras  that  we  were  literally 
mobbed.  Perhaps  these  towns- 
folk would  have  exhibited  the 
same  interest  in  us  had  we  been 
of  any  other  nationality  in  the 
Allied  camp,  but  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  by  the  children 
as  they  crowded  around  was, 
"When  are  the  Americans,  com- 
ing?'' I  think,  however,  that 
there  was  much  more  interest  in 
the  Americans  everywhere  along 
the  line  than  in  any  other  nation- 
ality. 

And  this  naturalness  of  mind 
and  action  is  visible  in  many 
ways.  Life  is  going  on  and  pur- 
suing its  normal  course  in  the 
Rhine  Valley ;  the  shops  are 
filled  with  goods  and  the  theatre 
and  cabaret  and  concert  are  en- 
joying a  rare  patronage.  I  at- 
tended a  symphony  concert  in 
Mayence  in  the  municipal  theatre 
that  was  crowded  to  the  doors 
as  hundreds  of  people  turned 
away.  To  be  sure,  nearly  half 
the  audience  was  French  soldiers, 
but  they  were  hardly  necessary 
to  fill  the  building.  The  German 
civilians  anxious  to  get  in  could 
easily  have  filled  every  seat.  As 
I  listened  to  the  wonderful  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  played  by 
an  orchestra  composed  of  placid- 
looking  Germans,  in  appearance 
like  the  kind  that  used  to  play 
brass  bands  in  our  streets,  clad 
in  dress  suits  of  the  vintage 
of  1890,  and  as  I  observed  the 
audience  of  men  and  women, 
studious  and  credulous  looking, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
these   were    the   military    people 


who  had  fought  against  odds  for 
four  years,  and  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  them  with  the 
will  to  conquer.  Perhaps  up  in 
Prussia  they  look  and  are  dif- 
ferent. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  you  will 
find  a  band  concert  going  on  in 
the  Kurhaus  of  a  resort  like 
Wiesbaden  and  in  every  city  the 
cafes  are  crowded  with  people 
having  their  customary  beer  or 
coffee  and  cake  to  the  music  of 
stringed  instruments.  Amuse- 
ments are  still  almost  nominal  in 
cost,  as  they  always  have  been  in 
Germany.  You  will  still  pay  only 
a  few  cents  for  admission  to  a 
band  concert  such  as  mentioned 
above  and  twenty-five  or  fifty 
cents  to  a  symphony  concert  or 
the  theatre. 

The  cities  of  the  Rhine — 
Mayence,  Coblenz  and  Cologne 
— are  filled  with  troops  of  the 
Allied  armies  and  you  see  them 
in  the  towns  and  villages  as  you 
motor  through  the  country.  Walk 
along  these  streets  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  you  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  your  way,  so  dense 
are  the  crowds,  composed  large- 
ly of  soldiers.  The  shops  are 
full  of  them,  too,  and  so  are  the 
cabarets  and  cafes  and  coffee 
shops.  This  is  how  the  dough- 
boy, the  poilu  and  the  Tommy 
amuse  themselves.  The  shopkeep- 
ers are,  of  course,  reaping  a  har- 
vest and  perhaps  this  is  why  the 
Germans  of  the  occupied  prov- 
inces are  so  contented  and  happy, 
for  the  boches  love  good  business 
better  than  anything  else. 

With  this  comparative  abun- 
dance of  the  necessaries  and  in 


some  cases  even  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  this  surprising  normal- 
ity in  social  and  business  inter- 
course after  a  war  that  came  near 
overturning  the  world  it  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
Germany  does  not  seem  to  know 
she  has  been  beaten.  Astonish- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  there  is  little 
evidence  of  a  general  realization 
that  the  nation  has  been  con- 
quered from  a  military  stand- 
point. 

I  asked  a  business  man  in 
Cologne  why  Germany  stopped 
fighting: 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "the  peo- 
ple at  home  and  the  soldiers  back 
of  the  line  wouldn't  go  on  with 
the  war.  They  refused  to  send 
supplies  up  to  the  front  and 
naturally  the  armies  were  crip- 
pled. They  couldn't  go  on  fight- 
ing." 

To  his  mind  the  German  peo- 
ple had  simply  got  tired  of  the 
war  and  refused  to  go  on  with  it. 
His  attitude  is  typical,  I  think, 
of  the  attitude  of  the  great  mass 
of  Germans  toward  the  end  of 
the  war. 

"Of  course,  the  odds  were 
against  us,"  the  man  in  Cologne 
continued.  "With  America  in 
we  could  hardly  hope  to  win. 
Though  at  first  everybody  con- 
sidered America  as  a  sort  of  pic- 
ture from  Punch." 

A  picture  with  punch  I  would 
have  retorted  had  he  understood 
the  slang.  His  remark  meant,  of 
course,  that  the  Americans  were 
a  joke  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ger- 
mans when  we  entered  the  war. 
It  was  the  same  old  story  of 
German  blindness :  the  perverse 


psychology  that  led  Germany 
into  blunders  that  arrayed  na- 
tion after  nation  against  her  and 
prevented  her  seeing  the  future 
with  any  true  perspective.  And 
now  that  the  war  has  ended  dis- 
astrously for  her  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  same  blindness  is 
not  preventing  her  from  seeing 
real  values  and  reach  conclusions 
that  would  guide  her  in  a  wise 
reconstruction  and  assist  her 
to  win  back  the  respect  of  the 
world. 

Defeat?  She  will  not  admit 
the  word  to  her  lexicon.  The  sol- 
diers and  the  people  decided  to 
stop  fighting,  that  was  all. 

"One  of  the  most  powerful 
elements  in  forcing  the  end  of 
resistance,"  this  same  man  told 
me,  "was  the  attitude  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  rear.  They  are  very 
much  more  exacting,  you  know, 
than  those  on  the  firing  line,  and 
their  acute  dissatisfaction  with 
the  food  and  other  conditions 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
final  result." 

As  for  responsibility  for  the 
war,  you  can't  get  anybody  in 
Germany  to  admit  it.  The  aver- 
age man,  I  think,  has  lost  the 
belief  that  the  English  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  conflict  in  or- 
der to  destroy  German  trade.  It 
has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  dis- 
belief to  sink  in  because  the  Ger- 
man skull  is  exceedingly  thick  on 
these  matters,  but  the  realization 
has  at  last  filtered  into  the  more 
intelligent  minds  that  responsibil- 
ity should  be  placed  with  the  for- 
mer military  overlords  of  Ger- 
many. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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The  Next  Dinner 

THE  next  dinner  of  the  Travel  Club  of 
America  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  May 
1st,  1919,  at  7  P.  M.  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
Lexington  Avenue  and  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 

The  dinner  will  be  given  in  honor  of  Hon. 
Maurice  Francis  Egan  and  Mrs.  Egan.  Mr. 
Egan,  recently  United  States  Minister  to  Den- 
mark, is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Club,  and  will  make  New  York  City  his 
permanent  place  of  residence.  He  will  deliver 
an  address  drawn  from  his  interesting  experi- 
ences at  Copenhagen  and  entitled  the  "Embar- 
rassments of  a  Diplomat."  His  recent  book, 
"Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier,"  has 
attracted  wide  interest  and  has  immediate  bear- 
ing on  many  of  the  problems  now  before  the 
Peace  Conference.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  members  of  the  Travel  Club  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  attend  the  dinner  will  be  very 
keen  to  hear  what  Mr.  Egan  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Akeley  will  give  a  talk 
on  "Hunting  Elephants  with  Roosevelt  in 
Africa,"  with  pictures  of  African  wilds  and 
jungles  and  elephant  hunts.  Mr.  Akeley  is  a 
member  of  the  Roosevelt  Permanent  Memorial 
Committee. 

Mr.  Frank  Branch  Riley,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  mountain  climbers,  will  give  an  il- 
luminating talk  on  "The  International  North- 
west," illustrated  with  beautiful  lantern  slides, 
revealing  the  wonderland  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  Vancouver. 

Any  out-of-town  members  who  expect  to  be 
in  New  York  on  May  1st,  and  desire  to  attend 
will  kindly  make  reservation  and  send  remit- 
tance direct  to  the  Secretary.  Dinner  per 
cover,  $4. 

Bulletin   Notes 

f~^\  N  presentation  of  membership  card, 
^-*  discounts  may  be  obtained  at  the 
following  shops: 

ASTORIA.  E.I.— M.  S.  Hirshfiekl,  327  Steinwav 
Ave.,   Shoe  Shop,  10%. 

The  Star  Dep't  Store.  306  Steinway  Ave.,  Ladies' 
&  Gents'  Furnishings,  5%. 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J.— Bloomfield  Tailoring  Shop, 
317  Glenwood   Ave.,   Tailor,   10%. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  A.  Olinger,  23  Broad  St.,  Dental 
Surgeon,  10%. 

Prague   Drug  Co.,  313  Glenwood    Ave..   10%. 

Rassbaeh  the  Florist.  23  Broad  St.,  10%. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.— A.  Balizer,  1411-1413  Myrtle 
Ave.,   Optometrist,   10%. 

Bernard  Berkman,  2339  Myrtle  Ave.,  Gents'  Fur- 
nisher,  10%. 

Abraham  Binder,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  Cloaks  &  Suits, 
10%. 

Blatt's,   120   Seventh    Ave.,    Furs,    10%. 

Arthur  M.  Blenk,  1129  Bedford  Ave.,  Steam  Vul- 
canizing,  10%. 

H.  Bostaney  Co.,'  116  Seventh  Ave.,  Oriental  <& 
Japanese   Fanev   Goods.   10%. 

Irvin  Brill,  463  Fulton  St.,  Trunks,  Bags,  Leather 
Goods    and    Cutlery,    10%. 

Brings  Specialty  Shop,  402  Knickerbocker  Ave., 
Leather  Goods,  Sporting  Goods,  Photo  Supplies, 
etc.,  10%. 

Brooklyn  Automobile  School  &  Works,  967-9  and 
1029  Bedford  Ave.,  10%. 

Wm.  Cedarholm,  814  Union  St.,  Remodeler  and 
Decorator,  10%. 

Deal  Auto  Supply  Co.,  2255  Church  Ave.,  nr.  Flat- 
bush  Ave.,  Tires  and  Tubes,  10%  (except  Good- 
year Products,  5%). 

Hyman  Dolin  Co.,  83  Graham  Ave.,  94  Siegel  St., 
Diamonds,   Watches   and    Jewelry,   10%. 

H.  Elliott,  1925  Fulton  St.,  House  Furnishings, 
10%. 

Erasmus  Garage.  9-11-13  Johnson  PI.,  at  Church 
Ave.,  Repairs  and  Accessories,  10%  (not  on  storage). 

Dr.  Edward  Favero,  1492  Greene  Ave.,  nr.  Wvc- 
koff.  Dentist,  10%. 

M.  Flecker.  123-A  Seventh  Ave.,  nr.  Carroll  St., 
Ladies'   Tailoring,    Riding   Habits   and    Furs,   10%. 


F.  Friedrich,  5902  Fifth  Ave.,  Dress  and  Yard 
Goods,   10%. 

John  Gambale,  95  Seventh  Ave.,  Ladies'  Tailor 
and   Designing   School,   10%. 

Drs.  M.  &  G.  Gottlieb,  316  Flatbush  Ave..  Den- 
tists,  10%. 

Greenholz  Bros.,  2245  Church  Ave.,  nr.  Flatbush 
Ave..  Manufacturers  of  Window  Shades — Glass  for 
Furniture   Tops   and    Windshields,   10%. 

B.  Klauber  &  Co.,  107  Livingston  St.,  Quilts  and 
Bedding,   10%. 

Joseph   Kusher,   1S31   Myrtle  Ave.,    Tailor,   10%. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Levy,  114  Graham  Ave.,  Optometrist, 
10%. 

Joseph    Lustig,    34S    Knickerbocker    Ave.,    Cloaks 
and   Suits,  10%. 
.  R.   Maton,  959  Flatbush  Ave.,   Tailor,  10%. 

Henry  Narins,  670  Grand  St.,  Clothier  and  Tailor, 
10%. 

Joseph   Nazzaro,   165  Livingston    St.,   Tailor,   10%. 

A.  Oginsky,  132  Seventh  Ave.,  Leather  Goods, 
Window   Shades  and  Glass,   10%. 

Parkside  Auto  Supply  Co.,  cor.  Parkside  and 
Flatbush  Aves.,  Tires  and  Accessories,  10%  ;  Agency 
for   Campbell  Autos,  5%. 

Elizabeth  Petersen,  1S63  Myrtle  Ave.,  Millinery, 
10%. 

Lester  G.  Ritter,  598-600  Pacific  St.,  Vulcanizing 
and  Supplies,  10%. 

William   Rosenberg,   237   Fifth   Ave.,   Tailor,   10%. 

Ph.  Rubin,  375  Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Diamonds, 
Watches  and  Jewelry,  10%. 

H.  Sabel,  81  Seventh  Ave.,  Picture  Frames  and 
Mouldings,  10%. 

M.  B.  Schrank,  115  Graham  Ave.,  Men's  Furnish- 
ings and  Infants'  Wear,  10%. 

G.  Schwager  &  Sons.  115  Flatbush  Ave.,  Men's 
Wear,   10%. 

Schwarz  the  Clothier,  415  Knickerbocker  Ave., 
10%. 

James  Seath,  Inc.,  113  Seventh  Ave.,  Plumbing 
&   Plumbing   Materials,   10%. 

Frank  G.  Seymour,  17  McDougal  St.,  Florist,  10%. 

S.  A.  Silverman,  992  Flatbush  Ave.,  Furrier,  10%. 

Alex.  Silverstein,  1233  Bedford  Ave.,   Tailor,  10%. 

William  Spector,  1161  Bedford  Ave.,   Tailor,  10%. 

Ceo.  M.   Spole,  540  Fifth  Ave.,  Jeweler,   5%. 

T.  Stone,  7124  Fifth  Ave.,  Cleaning  and  Pressing, 
10%. 

Louis   Susskind,  1509  Fulton   St.,  Jeweler.   10%. 

Takakjian  Bros.,  98  Seventh  Ave.,  nr.  Union  St., 
Hardware,  Paints,  etc.,  10%. 

The  Banner  Millinery,  1823  Myrtle  Ave.,  10%. 

The  Little  Fur  Shop,  161  Livingston  St.,  Fur- 
riers,  10%. 

The  Rosemey,  715  Flatbush  Av.,  Ladies'  Wear,  6%. 

J.  H.  Tomkins,  1171  Bedford  Ave.,  Haberdasher, 
10%. 

Mme.  Vogel,  7707  Fifth  Ave..  Dry  Cleaning,  10%. 

Weinberg  &  Levine,  601  Fifth  Ave.,  Furniture, 
10%. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Arcade  Cutlery  Store,  1422  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  cor. 
181st  St.,  Cutlery  and  Supplies,  10%. 

Barnett  Bears,  1048  Third  Ave.,  Trunks  and 
Leather  Goods,  10%. 

Herman  Berman,  649  Sixth  Ave.,  Ladies'  Wearing 
Apparel,  10%. 

M.  Bernstein,  525  Eighth  Ave.,  Jeweler,  10%. 

Mile.   Berthine,   2  W.  47th   St.,   Millinery,   10%. 

Best,  224  Eighth  Ave.,  Optometrists  and  Op- 
ticians, 10%. 

Bild  &  Regent,  S96  Prospect  Ave.,   Furs,  10%. 

A.  S.  Borg,  146  W.  23rd  St.,  Jewelry,  10%. 

Chugranis  Bros.,  1908  Seventh  Ave.,   Florist,  10%. 

Clemons  the  Tailor,  507  Sixth  Ave.,  10%. 

Courmettes  &  Schneider,  73S  Lexington  Ave.,  nr. 
59th   St.,   Opticians,  10%. 

Daley's  Tailoring,  772  Columbus  Ave.,  10%. 

M.  Dreyfuss  &  Son,  130  W.  23rd  St.,  Ladies'  Wear- 
ing Apparel,   10%. 

Elias  Eliesen,  884  Prospect  Ave.,  Umbrellas, 
Trunks    &    Leather    Goods,    10%. 

Essankay  Men's  Shop,  1538  Broadway,  Haber- 
dasher, 10%. 

Excel  Dress  Co.,  52  W.  125th  St.,  Cloaks  and 
Suits,  10%. 

Carlos  Figueras,  650  Amsterdam  Ave.,  Spanish 
Books,   10%. 

Fink's  651  Eighth  Ave.,  Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel, 
10%. 

S.  Firsth,  230  E.  14th  St.,  Trunks  and  Leather 
Goods,  10%. 

Philip  Friedman,  198  Lenox  Ave.,  Tailor,  10%. 

I.  Ganapol,  2154  Third  Ave.,  Jeweler  and  Optician, 
10%, 

G.  &  P.  Electrical  Supply  House,  23S  Third  Ave., 
Electrical   Supplies,   10%. 

Chas.  I.  Goldberg,  Inc.,  49  Lenox  Ave.,  Ladies' 
Tailor  and  Furrier,  10%. 

M.  Goldmark,  S64  Columbus  Ave.,  Watchmaker, 
Jeweler,  10%. 

M.  Goldsehmid,  141  W.  43rd  St.,  Ladies'  Tailor 
and  Furrier,  10%. 

Morris  Goldstein.  206  W.  23rd  St.,  Plumber.  10%. 

Drs.  M.  &  G.  Gottlieb,  49  St.  Mark's  Place, 
Dentists,  10%. 


M.   Greenberg,   39    Lenox   Ave.,    Furrier,    Clothier, 
10%. 

J.  Gumpel  &  Son,  2S21  Third  Ave..  Clothiers,  10%. 

Haimowitz    Bros.,    871    Prospect    Ave.,    1376    Fifth 
Ave.,  Silks,  Woolens  and  Dress  Goods.  10%. 

Capt.    Jos.    Hamlisch,    Inc.,    735    Lexington    Ave., 
Birds,  Animals,   Fancy  Fish.  Aquariums,   10%. 

Paul  Hanneman,  50  W.  33rd  St.,  Tailor.  10%. 

Hartford    Tire    Co.,    Inc..    238    W.    56th    St.,    10% 
(except  on  Special  and  Reduction  Sales). 

L.    Hirschberg,    2   W.   125th    St.,    Optometrist    and 
Optician,  10%. 

International  Photo  Studio,  645  Eighth  Ave.,  10%. 

A.   Jompole,   391   Eighth   Ave..   Jeweler,   10%.- 

L.   Kassin,   842   Sixth   Ave.,   10%. 

S.  Kessler,  839  Westchester  Ave.,  nr.  Prospect 
Station,  Diamonds.  Watches  and   Jewelry.  5%. 

Keystone  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  76  E.  125th  St., 
Auto  Tires  and  Supplies,  10%. 

Miss  B.  Klein,  264  Sixth  Ave.,  Ladies'  Wearing 
Apparel,   10%. 

Klein    Bros.,   1    W.    125th    St.,    Haberdasher.    10%. 

Henry  Klippel,  116  Third  Ave.,  Dress  Suits  to 
Hire,   10%. 

Kurnick's  Waist  Shop,  655  Eighth  Ave.,  Ladies' 
Wearing  Apparel,  10%. 

Lahn  Furniture  Co..  5SS-590  Ninth  Ave.,  363  W. 
42nd    St.,    Furniture,    10%. 

Levy's   Department   Store,   323   Eighth   Ave..    10%. 

Alfred  M.  Lewis,  2130  Third  Ave..  Haberdasher 
&  Hats,  10%   (except  at  Special  Sales). 

Augustin  Loman,  235  Eighth  Ave.,  Haberdasher, 
10%. 

Lo-Mark  Co.,  Inc.,  44  W.  14th  St.,  Cloaks  and 
Suits,  10%. 

N.  S.  Low  &  Co.,  SSS  Prospect  Ave.,  Surgical 
Appliances,  10%. 

Ludwig  Baumann  &  Co.,  Block  35th  to  36th  St., 
144-146  W.   125th   St..   Furniture,   10%. 

Edward  Madorn,  542  Eighth  Aye.,  Jewelry,  10%. 

Daniel  Masehler.  973  Eighth  Ave.,  Hatter  and 
Haberdasher,  10%   (except  at  Special  Sales). 

May  &  Co.,  259  Sixth  Ave..  Complete  Home  Fur- 
nishers, 10%. 

Miller's,  501  Sixth  Ave.,  Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel, 
10%. 

Benjamin   Morris,   497   Sixth   Ave.,   Jewelry,   10%. 

J.  Pecker,  460-4  Tremout  Ave.,  Photographer, 
10%. 

David  Propper.  1415  Fifth  Ave.,  Haberdasher, 
10%   (except  at  Special  Sales). 

Rachelson  Bros.,  156  W.  34th  St.,  Ladies'  Cloaks 
and   Suits,  10  %. 

D.  Rand,  99  Eighth  Ave..  Men's  Furnishings.  10%. 

Carl  Rattach,  33  E.  125th  St.,  Surgical  Appli- 
ances, 10%. 

Riegel  the  Tailor,  162  E.  125th  St.,  10%. 

S.  &  J.   Clothes   Shop,   1358  Broadway,   10%. 

Fred   Schnulewitz.  1316  Fifth  Ave..   Furs.  10%. 

Mme.  Shapiro,  114  W.  116th  St.,  Ladies'  Under- 
wear,  10%. 

A.   Sheftel,   138  W.  36th   St..   Printing.   10%. 
I).    Sherman,   437    Sixth    Ave.,    Men's    Furnishings, 
10%. 

Specialty  Auto  Parts  Co.,  Inc.,  91S  Eighth  Ave., 
Auto  Accessories,  15%,  Tires  and  Tubes.  10%. 

Morris  Steiner,  631  Amsterdam  Ave.,  Glass  for 
Furniture,  Automobiles,  Windshields,  etc.,  10%. 

J.  B.  Stonbelv,  223  Lexington  Ave.,  Oriental 
Rugs,  10%. 

Phil.  Thorman's  Department  Store.  1029  Tremont 
Ave.,  Men's  and  Ladies'  Furnishings,  10%. 

The  Hellenic  Furnishing  Co..  695  Sixth  Ave.,  555 
Eighth   Ave.,   Gents'    Furnishing,   5%. 

A.  Usdin.  623  Eighth  Ave.,   Jeweler,   10%. 

D.  K.  Uttal,  15  W.  116th  St.,  263  W.  34th  St.. 
Optometrist,  10%. 

M.  E.  Weber,  780  Seventh  Ave.,  Gents'  Furnish- 
ings, Hats  and  Shoes,  Auto  and  Railroad  Men's 
Wearing  Apparel,  10%. 

•     CINCINNATI,  OHIO— May  Stern  &  Co.,  Complete 
Home  Furnishers,  10%. 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO— Home   Furnishing   Co..   10%. 

May  &  Co.,  Complete  Home  Furnishers,  10%. 

Hub   Furniture  &   Carpet   Co.,   10%. 

DAYTON,  OHIO — May  &  Co.,  Complete  Home 
Furnishers,   10%. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. —  Speigels  House  Furnishing 
Co.,   10%. 

DETROIT,  MICH.— Weil  &  Co.,  Complete  Home 
Furnishers,  10%. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND- Sommers  &  Co.,  Com- 
plete Home  Furnishers,  10%. 

MILWAUKEE,  AVIS.— Waldheim  &  Co.,  Complete 
Home   Furnishers,  10%. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.— May  Stern  &  Co.,  Complete 
Home   Furnishers,   10%. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.— May  Stern  &  Co.,  Complete 
Home   Furnishers,   10%. 

WATERBURY,  CONN.— Hadley  Furniture  Co.,  10%. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.— Hadley  Furniture  Co..  10%. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.— Hadley  Furniture  Co.,  10%. 
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Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  near  Lake  Louise 


An  Invitation  to  Canada 


Under  the  stress  of  War,  the  Allies  have 
learned  many  things,  chief  of  which  is 
that  they  have  a  common  purpose,  com- 
mon ideals  and  a  common  humanity. 
War  has  made  them  better  acquainted. 

In  the  days  of  Peace  this  better  ac- 
quaintance should  continue,  particularly 
between  such  near  and  good  neighbors 
as  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Canadians  wish  to 
emphasize  that  if  any  Americans  decide 
to  visit  Canada  this  summer,  they  will 
be  more  welcome  even  than  in  the  past. 

They  will  find  a  country  of  unique 
grandeur  and  beauty  if  they  come,  for 
instance,  to  the  Canadian  Rockies.  They 
will  travel  in  Canada  over  a  railway,  the 
service  of  which  has  not  been  impaired  by 
War,  to  hotels  of  which  the  Canadian 


Pacific  is  justly  proud.  They  will,  more- 
over, find  a  standard  of  comfort  which 
the  experienced  traveller  appreciates. 

But,  most  of  all,  Canadians  desire 
Americans  to  know  that  they  wish  to 
get  still  better  acquainted.  They  like  to 
visit  your  country  and  would  like  you 
to  come  and  see  theirs. 

In  spite  of  the  War  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  maintained  its  or- 
ganization of  offices  and  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  these  are  at  your  serv- 
ice for  information  and  particulars. 

President 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Montreal,  Easter,  1919 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Passenger  Offices  and  Agencies  in  the  United  States : 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


220  Healey  Building 
332  Washington  Street 
1 1  South  Division  Street 
140  South  Clark  Street 
430  Walnut  Street 
2033  East  Ninth  Street 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


199  Griswold  Street 
605  South  Spring  Street 
611  Second  Avenue  South 
1231  Broadway,  cor.  30th  St. 
629  Chestnut  Street 
340  Sixth  Avenue 


Portland, Ore. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


55  Third  Street 
418  Locust  Street 
379  Robert  Street 
645  Market  Street 
608  Second  Avenue 
1113  Pacific  Avenue 
1419  New  York  Avenue 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 
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TRAVEL 


THE  RAMBLER  IN  BOOKLAND 

The   Adventures   or   a   Publisher  s  Reader  Among   His   Own  Books 
By   Roderick  Trent 


Early  Impressions  of  Noah 

MY  first  impression  of  Noah  was  gained  at  the 
early  age  of  five.  As  I  remember  him,  he  was,  at 
that  time,  a  benevolent  appearing  old  gentleman, 
bearded,  clad  in  bright  colors  and  with  arms  perpetually 
folded.  I  used  to  picture  him  as  standing  eternally  on 
the  deck  of  his  ark,  shepherding  an  endless  procession  of 
gnus  and  wombats  and,  indeed,  of  all  manner  of  animals — 
himself  immobile,  as  was  proper.  For  my  Noah  was 
of  wood. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  my  Noah  was  of  wood  that  the 
Noah  of  the  Bible  was,  to  me,  never  of  flesh.  Other 
heroes  there  were  who  were  tremendously  real  to  me ; 
with  them  I  suffered  or  exulted,  I  triumphed  or  knew 
defeat.  But  Noah  ever  remained  a  stiff  little  old  gentle- 
man, somehow  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  taste  of 
paint;  and  about  him  I  was  otherwise  incurious. 

My  attitude  is  not  unrepresentative,  I  suspect.  For 
that  reason  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  arouse  in  others  an 
interest  in  what  to  me  seems  an  admirable  and  altogether 
charming  fantasy.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Whitworth's 
play,  Father  Noah,  which,  all  going  well,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  booksellers  and  of  the  public  by  the  fifteenth 
of  May.  Here  indeed  is  a  flesh-and-blood  Noah.  Mr. 
Whitworth  has  arrived  at  him  and  at  the  drama  of  which 
he  is  a  part  simply  by  imagining  just  what  it  must  really 
have  been  like  to  live  on  the  Ark — by  asking  himself  what 
was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  Noah  and  his  family  dur- 
ing what  was  to  them  not  a  picturesque  experience — a 
super-grand  tour,  as  it  were — but  an  intolerably  dull  and 
depressing  imprisonment.  The  result  is — what  all  good 
drama  is — simply  a  group  of  very  human  beings  in  a 
crisis.  What  that  crisis  is  I  cannot  tell  in  this  space, 
nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  my  purpose  to  do  so.  After  all, 
I  am  merely  trying  to  hint,  what  is  my  honest  belief,  that 
here  is  an  uncommonly  good  book,  written  with  feeling, 
insight   and   the   utmost   delicacy. 

Tyl  Ulenspiegel  Again 

Another  uncommonly  good  book,  which  somehow  has 
failed  to  get  into  the  hands  of  one-tenth  of  the  people 
who  should  know  it,  is  "The  Glorious  Adventures  of  Tyl 
Ulenspiegel,"  which  I  touched  upon  in  these  pages  some 
time  ago.  Such  early  English  reviews  as  I  have  se°n 
breathe  a  justified  enthusiasm  for  this  first  of  modein 
Belgian  classics,  and  I  am  told  that  the  English  public 
has  responded  appropriately  to  their  praise.  But  on  this 
side  of  the  water  none  but  a  handful  of  the  reviewers 
have  given  it  the  courtesy  of  a  review. 

Meantime  various  people  have  told  me:  "Oh  yes  ;  I  re- 
member that  book.     Sort  of  a  'Peck's  Bad  Boy,'  isn't  it?" 

Well,  it  isn't.  Let  me  say  here,  as  I  have  said  to  all 
these  mistaken  friends  of  mine,  that  de  Coster's  book 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  old  German  chap-book 
hero,  save  a  slightly  disguised  name  and  a  common  origin 
in  folklore.  De  Coster,  exercising  the  privilege  of  any- 
one who  intends  to  write  a  masterpiece  (and  can),  boldly 
appropriated  the  old  German  Till  Eulenspiegel,  trans- 
planted him  into  Flanders  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and 
made  of  him  who  had  been  a  jackanapes  and  a  buffoon, 
a  hero.  As  such  he  has  been  a  treasured  literary  figure 
among  Continental  people  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  so ; 
eventually,  let  us  hope,  he  will  hold  a  similarly  honored 
place  among  English-speaking  people,  to  whom  this  pres- 
ent translation  by  Geoffrey  Whitworth  alone  has  made 
him  available. 


Sh  !  Mystery  ! 

One  might  be  justified  in  concluding  that  a  public,  sub- 
jected for  four  years  and  more  to  a  diet  of  war  news, 
would,  when  peace  came,  turn  to  quieter  reading,  if  only 
as  a  relief.  But  no,  booksellers  report,  with  practical 
unanimity,  that  not  in  many  years  has  there  been  so  wide- 
spread a  demand  for  books  of  a  melodramatic  flavor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  mystery  stories.  However  that 
be,  I  can  think  of  three  recent  books  in  this  class 
that  have  already  found  their  thousands  of  interested 
readers  and  will,  I  hope,  find  many  thousands  more  be- 
fore they  are  forgotten. 

There  is,  for  example,  Valentine  Williams's  new 
book,  "Okewood  of  the  Secret  Service."  Mr.  Williams, 
it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  that  particularly  fascinat- 
ing yarn,  "The  Man  With  the  Clubfoot,"  which  a  good 
many  people  last  fall  voted  to  be  the  best  tale  of  its 
kind  they  had  read  in  years.  The  new  story  retails  fur- 
ther adventures  of  Desmond  Okewood,  the  indomitable 
hero  of  the  earlier  book,  in  an  appropriately  thrilling  man- 
ner. He  sets  out  upon  a  perilous  mission — in  England, 
this  time — and  runs  into  conflict  with  as  bloodthirsty  a 
crew  of  villains  as  ever  held  sway  on  paper  since  the 
days  of  Long  John  Silver,  of  glorious  memory.  And 
then — but  there !  Let  Mr.  Williams  tell  his  own  story. 
That  he  has  done  it  well  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  as 
I  write,  six  weeks  after  publication,"  a  third  heavy  print- 
ing of  the  book  is  in  large  part  ordered.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note,  too,  that  of  the  copies  which  have  already  been 
sold  very  nearly  a  thousand  have  gone  into  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers,  both  overseas  and  at  home,  through  the 
agency  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Robert  Orr  Chipperfield's  book,  "The  Second  Bullet," 
which  has  just  been  issued,  is  a  story  of  a  different  type. 
Here  the  interest  is  centered  not  so  much  in  thrilling  ad- 
ventures as  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  hero-detective  in  un- 
raveling a  crime  which  apparently  carried  no  clues.  The 
test  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  the  author's  faithfulness  to 
logic.  He  must  surprise,  he  must  mislead  his  readers, 
all  amateur  detectives  for  the  moment,  but  he  must  not 
sacrifice  the  probabilities  in  doing  so.  And  he  must,  of 
course,  never  allow  mere  ingenuity  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  good  story.  All  this  is  done  with  a  notable  degree 
of  success  in  "The  Second  Bullet."  I  have  not  yet  found 
anyone  who  has  read  the  tale  who  was  not  surprised  at 
its  conclusion  or  who  felt  cheated  by  it.  And  everyone 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  of  it  has  found  it  all  that  it  at- 
tempts to  be,   thoroughly  entertaining. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Sax  Rohmer,  who  writes  mystery 
stories  of  a  flavor  surely  as  unique  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  book  world  today.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Rohmer 
set  a  new  mark  in  the  fiction  of  crime  and  its  detection 
in  the  Fu-Manchu  stories.  Fu-Manchu,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  Chinaman  with  an  ingeniously  blood-thirsty 
turn  of  mind.  His  exploits  in  crime  made  peculiarly 
gruesome  and  enthralling  reading.  Now  Mr.  Rohmer  has 
turned  out  a  new  book,  both  like  and  unlike  the  Fu- 
Manchu  stories ;  like  in  that  its  setting  is  the  far-off, 
the  sinister,  the  alluring  East,  and  its  appeal  that  of 
skilfully  handled  mystery ;  unlike  in  that  it  lacks  the  es- 
sentially gory  qualities  of  its  predecessors.  "Tales  of 
Secret  Egypt"  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  many  of 
them  connected  by  a  single  set  of  characters.  In  them, 
Mr.  Rohmer  has  managed  somehow  to  put  that  opulent 
Oriental  aroma  which  distinguishes  the  Arabian  Nights. 
And  to  some  of  them  he  has  added  a  certain  flavor  of  the 
uncanny  which  is  not  without  its  thrill. 
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Through    Denuded    France    Into 
Deluded   Germany 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


"Von  Tirpitz,  Ludendorff 
and  the  military  caste,  including 
the  Crown  Prince,"  said  one  in- 
telligent citizen  in  the  occupied 
area  when  I  asked  him  who  it 
was  that  had  brought  on  the  war. 
His  answer  came  without  hesita- 
tion. 

"What  about  the  Kaiser?"  I 
pursued,  surprised  that  he  had 
not  been  included  in  the  list. 

"Oh,  he's  a  poor  man  (using 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  'weak'), 
and  you  can  hardly  blame  him 
because  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  others.  It  was  a  war  for  the 
control  of  trade.  Von  Tirpitz 
said  that  with  a  big  navy  and 
merchant  marine  Germany  could 
control  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Hindenburg  didn't  agree  and  he 
wanted  to  end  the  war  a  long 
time  ago." 

This  sums  up  the  feelings  of 
Germany  toward  her  former 
military  leaders.  They  present 
a  pitiful  spectacle:  Von  Tirpitz, 
fled  to  Switzerland ;  Ludendorff, 
safely  hidden  in  Sweden;  the 
Kaiser,  a  refugee  in  Holland. 
All  of  them  vanished  at  the  first 
sign  of  danger.  Only  Hinden- 
burg remained,  unafraid.  And 
Hindenburg,  of  all  the  former 
heroes,  has  retained  his  popular- 
ity. His  defiance  of  danger, 
added  to  his  indomitable  spirit, 
has  compelled  the  admiration  of 
the  German  nation. 

"Who  is  the  most  hated  man 
in    Germany?"   I   asked. 

"Ludendorff,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

"Who  next?" 

"Von  Tirpitz." 

You  will  find  few  who  ex- 
press in  like  fashion  a  hatred  for 
the  Kaiser.  Rather,  they  pity 
him,  with  a  certain  mild  con- 
tempt added  because  he  ran 
away.  They  are  indifferent  to 
his  fate ;  but,  just  the  same,  they 
prefer  not  to  have  him  back. 
Had  he  remained  as  Hindenburg 
did  I  verily  believe  he  would  have 
continued  to  occupy  a  large  place 
in  the  people's  hearts — unless  a 
Spartacan  bullet  had  found  him 
and  brought  him  down. 

Naturally,  having  been  de- 
feated, you  would  expect  the 
Germans  to  be  reticent  about  the 
war  and  the  causes  that  brought 
about  the  end.  But  you  will  find 
quite  the  contrary.  The  average 
German  will  talk  to  you  without 
reserve  and  at  any  length  about 
the  military  party  that  wanted 
and  brought  on  the  war,  or  about 
the  disastrous  conclusion,  or 
about  the  forces  arrayed  against 
his  country.  The  only  thing  you 
will  not  find — and  this  is  the  re- 


markable part  of  it — is  any  sign 
of  contrition,  any  sorrow  or  re- 
morse, any  regret  for  the  bring- 
ing on  of  the  monstrous  conflict, 
any  sense,  in  fact,  of  criminal 
guilt  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Instead,  the  whole  affair  will  be 
discussed  in  a  matter-of-fact  way 
as  an  enterprise  that  failed,  a 
gigantic  venture  that  did  not 
have  the  good  fortune  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Here  is  an  example  Mat  is 
typical.  In  Kaiserlautern  .1  city 
in  the  French  zone  of  occu  nation, 
a  manufacturer  came  <o  the 
French  governor  of  the  district 
and  asked  permission  to  import 
certain  materials  and  obtain 
other  facilities  so  that  he  could 
go  on  with  his  manufacturing. 
Before  the  war,  he  explained,  he 
was  a  manufacturer  of  water 
pipes  and  during  the  war  his 
plant  was  engaged  entirely  in 
munition  making ;  now  that  the 
war  was  over  and  his  plant  was 
idle  he  wanted  to  resume  the 
making  of  his  usual  product  at 
once. 

"There  is  really  no  reason," 
he  said,  "why  I  should  not  be 
permitted  to  obtain  raw  material 
and  go  right  ahead.  You  French, 
you  know,  will  need  a  great  deal 
of  water  pipe  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  your  towns,  and  I  can 
sell  it  to  you  much  cheaper  than 
you  can  buy  it  in  America." 

The  administration  of  the  oc- 
cupied territories  is  strictly  under 
the  control  of  the  Allied  armies. 
While  civil  affairs  have  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  German  authorities,  they 
must  act  under  the  direction  of 
the  Allied  military  commands. 
Men  of  administrative  capacity 
have  been  put  in  control  and  the 
people  have  been  treated  with 
firmness  and  a  display  of  author- 
ity because  after  their  long  pe- 
riod of  obedience  to  autocratic 
rule  they  would  not  understand 
and  would  be  inclined  to  regard 
undue  leniency  in  administra- 
tion as  weakness. 

In  some  quarters  this  fairness 
in  administration  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies  was  misinterpreted. 
Down  in  the  French  zone  the 
Germans  were  saying  that  the 
French  didn't  win  a  military  vic- 
tory but  were  called  in  by  the 
German  Government  to  stop  the 
spread  of  revolution.  Other- 
wise, said  the  Germans,  the 
French  would  certainly  govern 
them  with  the  severity  of  con- 
querors. And  judging  from  the 
devastation  wrought  by  Ger- 
many in  France,  there  seems 
°x)od  reason  for  this  subconscious 
dread. of  retaliatory  measures. 


STRAIGHT  FROM  GERMANY 
An  advertisement  originated  and 
produced  for  the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  by  members  of  the 
American   Expeditionary    Force. 


For  some  o/  us  the  war 
will  never  be  over 

MAYBE  you'll  be  going  to  the  country  in  a  few 
weeks  to  see  the  green  of  the  new  leaves, 
and  maybe,  too,  you've  got  tickets  for  a  corking 
show  tonight,  where  there  will  be  lights  and  colors 
and  gay  costumes  and  a  happy  crowd. 

Well — perhaps  the  war  is  over  for  you. 

But  for  some  of  us — 

Can  YOU  rest  or  work  or  play  or  live  until  you 
have  finished  the  work  we  started — before  the 
light  went  out? 

See  it  through !  It's  a  big  American  job. 
Unless  you  finish  it  up  in  the  old  American 
way  the  battles  we  fought  over  here  will  have 
been  won  in  vain. 

Victory  Liberty  Loan 


GOVERNMENT  LOAN  ORGANIZATION 
Second  Federal  Reserve  District 
L  I  B  E  RT Y  LOAN  COMMITTEE 
120    Broadway  ::  New    York 
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Lets  go  visitin'  the  National  Parks  this  year. 
These  historic,  scenic  beauty  spots  belong  to 
you.  The  United  States  maintains  them  as 
free  outdoor  recreation  centers.    Use  them. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK  (Estes), 
MESA  VERDE  and  DENVER'S  MOUNTAIN  PARKS 

offer  an  ideal  combination  for  mountain  climbing, 
.motoring,  camping,  fishing  and  outdoor  sports  in 
Colorado's  delightful  climate.  The  most  beautiful 
mountain  scenic  trips  in  the  world.  Low  railroad 
rates  to  Denver,  the  Gateway  to  12  National  Parks 
and  32  Monuments.     Plan  your  trip  now. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 

that  tell  where  to  go,  what  to  see,  what  it  costs  and 
how  to  vacation  in  the  Colorado  Rockies.     Write  to 


Colorado  vs  Switzerland 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Just  beyond  Canyon  City  is 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, equally  beautiful  and 
awe-inspiring  whether  seen  from 
the  depths  looking  towards  the 
summit  or  from  the  summit  look- 
ing down  into  the  abyss.  At  one 
point  the  granite  walls  of  the 
canyon  are  only  thirty  feet  apart 
and  the  railway  crosses  over  the 
stream  on  the  Hanging  Bridge. 
Many  travelers  who  continue 
through  the  Grand  Canyon  over 
the  Rockies  are  a  little  disap- 
pointed with  the  scenery  when 
compared  with  that  of  Switzer- 
land ;  but  whoever  takes  this 
trip  and  fails  to  make  the  detour 
to  Ouray,  down  in  the  San  Juan 
country,  and  claims  to  have  seen 
Colorado  mountain  scenery  when 
the  most  beautiful  part  has  been 
left  out  is  precisely  like  one  who 
has  seen  the  play  with  Hamlet 
omitted. 

The  Ouray-Silverton  toll  road 
preserves  the  thrill  of  pioneer 
days  when  the  stage  used  to  hug 
the  side  of  the  mountain  for  fear 
of  dropping  over  the  precipice.. 
The  famed  amphitheatre  of 
Rome  is  as  a  tiny  pea  held  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  when  com- 
pared with  nature's  amphitheatre 
in  which  Ouray  is  found.  On 
its  sides  are  all  the  shades  of 
orange,  deepening  into  red ;  the 
green  of  the  vegetation,  the  tur- 
quoise  blue    sky  above   and   the 


virgin  white  of  the  snow-capped 
peaks  harmoniously  blending  to 
make  it  the  most  beautiful  moun- 
tain scene  in  the  world.  In  the 
Canyon  near  Ouray  is  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  water  forced 
through  a  narrow  passage,  creat- 
ing heavenly  music.  So  pro- 
foundly does  it  impress  the  ob- 
server that  though  he  may  enter 
laughing  he  will  emerge  with  a 
solemn  face  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  actual  presence  of  his 
Creator. 

The  Canyon  of  the  Grand  is 
neither  so  deep  nor  so  well  de- 
fined as  that  of  the  Arkansas,  but 
has  its  own  peculiar  distinctions 
which  give  Glenwood  Springs 
more  than  her  share  of  attrac- 
tions. The  geyser,  more  than 
twice  the  height  of  the  hotel,  is 
supplied  by  the  natural  flow  of 
mineral  water  from  the  moun- 
tains which  also  fill  the  bathing 
pool,  so  warm  that  a  bath  can 
be  enjoyed  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer.  The  odor  of  sulphur 
is  noticed  before  the  pool  is 
reached.  Add  to  a  cup  of  this 
water  a  little  salt  and  it  tastes 
not  unlike  the  boarding-house 
chicken  broth  we  had  at  college! 
Colorado  is  undoubtedly  the 
"Switzerland  of  America"  now ; 
with  Switzerland's  years  of  pres- 
tige added  to  Colorado's  beau- 
ties, will  not  Colorado  some  day 
be  wearing  Swiss  laurels  ? 


The  Mother  of  the  Balkans 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


brandy,   and   quite  palatable. 

We  were  taken  out  later 
through  the  steep,  winding 
streets  to  visit  various  local  mag- 
nates and  their  families,  with 
whom  we  exchanged  compli- 
ments in  Italian  or  Greek  or 
French,  or  with  the  help  of  our 
Robert  College  friend  in  case 
they  knew  only  Albanian. 
Everywhere  we  were  offered  pre- 
served or  candied  fruit,  raki  and 
cigarettes — they  do  not  smoke 
cigars  —  and  discussed  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  the 
scarcity  and  high  prices  of  food, 
clothing,  matches  and  other  sta- 
ples, and  the  probable  fate  and 
future    boundaries    of    Albania. 

The  lasting  impression  with 
which  one  leaves  Albania  is  that 
of  its  wild,  free  beauty :  the 
thickets  of  wild  lilac  with  their 
bunches  of  perfumed  blossoms ; 
the  sturdy  wild  pears,  great 
masses  of  white  in  the  spring, 
with  sweet  violets  and  charming 
cyclamen  flowers  about  them  in 
the  turf ;  the  wild  grapes  and 
clematis  climbing  over  the  oaks 
and  beeches  of  the  hillsides ;  the 
rippling  trout  brooks  everywhere 
in  the  glens  and  the  pastures  of 
blackberry  and  blueberry  bushes 


higher  up,  with  fragrant  sage 
brush  and  heather  running  on 
above,  to  the  edge  of  the  spruce 
woods  that  fringe  many  of  the 
summits,  snow-covered  till  late 
in  the  season.  Let  us  hope  that 
under  Italian  tutelage  this  coun- 
try of  glorious  vistas  may  de- 
velop a  prosperity  equal  to  that 
of  Cuba's  under  our  guidance. 


Penetrating  the  Bolivian 
Jungle 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

River  navigation^  Porto  Velhoe, 
Brazil,  and  we  remained  there 
three  days  waiting  for  a  steamer 
which  we  boarded  for  Manaos. 
A  few  hours  before  arriving  at 
Manaos  we  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  river  down  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt made  his   famous  trip. 

From  Manaos  we  proceeded 
by  steamer  down  the  Amazon  to 
Para,  thence  along  the  coast  to 
Buenos  Aires.  From  here  we 
took  the  train  for  La  Paz,  arriv- 
ing in  that  city  February  six- 
teenth ;  just  five  months  having 
elapsed  since  our  expedition 
started. 
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pulp,  which  is  a  virulent  poison. 
Therefore  the  next  step  must  be 
to  extract  the  poisonous  juice, 
which  is  accomplished  by  a  very 
ingenious  method  in  which  is  em- 
ployed the  metapee,  a  long  cylin- 
drical basket  of  rattan  so  woven 
that  upon  being  shortened  in 
length  its  diameter  expands,  and 
upon  being  stretched  its  diameter 
greatly  contracts.  Both  ends  are 
left  open  and  are  looped.  When 
the  metapee,  shortened  in  length 
and  enlarged  in  diameter,  is 
packed  full  of  wet  pulp  it  is  hung 
by  one  end  to  a  pole  and  left  to 
drain  into  a  gourd.  While  this  is 
being  done  the  woman  washes  up 
the  board  and  clears  away  the 
skins.  A  stout  pole  used  as  a 
lever  is  run  through  the  lower 
loop  of  the  metapee  and  secured 
at  one  end  to  the  ground ;  upon 
the  other  end  sits  the  woman. 
Thus  the  metapee  is  stretched  to 
its  full  length  and  the  juice  is 
squeezed  into  the  gourd.  The 
juice,  its  hydrocyanic  acid  re- 
moved by  boiling,  is  made  into  a 
sauce  for  meats,  which  has  the 
general  tastiness  of  tabasco — but 
tabasco  is  mild  in  comparison ! 
The  pulp  is  then  removed 
from  the  metapee  and  spread  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  becoming  a  coarse 
meal.  It  is  mixed  to  thick  paste 
with  fresh  water  as  needed  and 
poured  on  a  large  flat  griddle 
sometimes  of  stone  and  some- 
times of  iron.  Iron  pans  cast 
aside  by  some  gold  prospector 
are  especially  valued !  This 
griddle  is  placed  upon  the  con- 
verging ends   of  three   logs,  be- 


tween and  around  which  burns  a 
small  but  hot  fire,  and  the  fire  is 
kept  hot  by  having  the  ends  of 
the  logs  pushed  forward  as  they 
burn  away.  When  the  cake  is 
done  the  woman  dexterously 
takes  it  up  in  her  hands  and  lays 
it  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

On  several  occasions  when  I 
have  chanced  to  be  in  one  of 
these  villages  I  have  accepted 
cassava  bread  and  eaten  it  be- 
cause I  was  hungry  and  also  be- 
cause I  desired  to  be  diplomatic. 
To  me  it  tasted  like  refined  saw- 
dust, but  it  must  be  very  sustain- 
ing for  it  is  often  their  only  food. 
When  a  British  Guiana  Indian 
has  a  long  journey  to  undertake 
his  only  pack  is  that  of  cassava 
bread,  carefully  wrapped  in  large 
leaves  and  tied  with  vines  or 
narrow  strips  of  bark.  His 
blow-pipe  or  spear  is  carried  in 
his  hand.  Usually  both  spear 
and  blow-pipe  are  taken,  the 
first  for  fish  and  the  latter  for 
game. 

A  drink  is  also  made  from 
the  bread,  in  this  fashion :  after 
it  has  been  burnt  black  it  is 
chewed  by  the  women  of  the 
village  and  the  juice  expectorated 
into  a  large  gourd.  Hot  water 
is  added  and  fermentation  takes 
place.  Then  with  great  cere- 
mony large  quantities  of  it  are 
imbibed  by  all  present.  Needless 
to  say  I  did  not  feel  thirsty 
enough,  nor  did  my  diplomatic 
desires  carry  me  so  far  as  to  in- 
dulge when,  with  a  great  show 
of  hospitality,  a  gourd  of  pkvari 
was  offered ! 


From  Rostov  to  the  Murman  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


Lit,"  others  to  the  "Consulate," 
and  to  the  remainder  Barak  No. 
25  was  allotted.  The  latter  al- 
most defies  description.  It  was 
a  low  wooden  building,  with 
double  windows  tightly  sealed 
and  made  so  as  not  to  open. 
There  was  a  door  on  either  side, 
and  two  stoves  in  the  middle, 
where  no  light  penetrated.  The 
shed,  which  was  arranged  to 
hold  a  hundred  and  sixty  people, 
was  built  like  a  church  with 
three  aisles,  divided  on  each  side 
into  small  horse-boxes  roofed  in 
such  a  way  that,  at  a  pinch,  peo- 
ple could  sleep  above  as  well  as 
inside  them.  Each  horse-box 
was  provided  with  a  shelf  and 
two  planks  to  be  used  as  beds. 
They  were  not  wholly  divided 
one  from  another,  so  that  pri- 
vacy could  only  be  insured  by 
hanging  up  rugs  or  coats.  On  our 


arrival  we  discovered  the  place 
empty,  but  so  appallingly  dirty 
that  we  could,  at  first,  only  clean 
it  with  a  spade.  It  had  been  oc- 
cupied before  us  by  Russian 
workmen,  who  had  left  old 
sheepskins  and  tins,  etc.,  every- 
where. The  odor  was  nauseat- 
ing, and  when  we  found  the  win- 
dows would  not  open,  we  threw 
a  saucepan  through  the  one  op- 
posite our  box  and  so  dislodged 
a  pane  and  kept  a  permanent 
supply  of  fresh  air.  Insects  here 
were  even  more  abundant  than 
in  the  train.     .     .     . 

For  four  days  we  lived  quiet- 
ly, scrubbing,  scouring,  cooking, 
chopping  our  own  wood  and 
drawing  our  own  water,  and  then 
quite  unexpectedly  we  were  in- 
vaded by  a  trainload  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  French  and  Bel- 
gian working-class  people.     We 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  YORK 

A  New  York  home  for  those  who  want  the 
best  that  New  York  can  provide — and  a  worthy 
newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  world's  hotels 
that  are  most  famous  with  the  discriminating. 

Convenient  to  everything — shopping,  theat- 
rical and  business  districts.  Opposite  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal,  Seventh  Ave.,  32nd  to  33rd  Sts. 

The  Largest  Hotel  in  the  World 

Roy  Carruthers,  Resident  Manager 

Operated  under  the  same  general  management  as  HOTELS  STATLER, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis 


route  in  the 
United  States 
becomes    as    familiar    to   you    as    the 
street  on  which  you  live,  if  you  use 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
%  BLUE  BGOK  % 

The  Standard  Road  Guide 
of  America 

Drop    in    at   the    next    bookstore,    supply 

store,  garage,  or  news-stand  and  examine  a 

copy.      Price    $3.00,    or  sent    postpaid  on 

receipt  of  $3.15. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  BLUE  BOOK 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
New  York      Chicago 
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"All  that  glitters  is  not  gold" — and  big  circula- 
tions do  not  always  represent  big  buying 
power.  We  sincerely  believe  that  THE 
ROTARIAN,  with  its  40,000  selected  sub- 
scribers, represents  greater  Buying  Power  per 
1000  of  circulation  than  any  other  magazine 
-and  that's  BUYING  POWER  PLUS. 

THE 

ROTARIXN 

The  Magazine  of  Service 

OFFICIAL    PUBLICATION    OF   THE   INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION    OF    ROTARY    CLUBS 


Eastern  Representative 

Wells  W.  Constantine 

31  East  17th  St,  New  York 


Advertising  Manager 

Frank  R.  Jennings 

910  So.  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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OCATED  on  73rd  Street,  just  East  of  Broadway,  among 
the  select  residences  of  the  upper  West  Side. 

One    block    from    beautiful    Central    Park  West,    Riverside 
Drive,  72nd  Street  Express  Subway  and   Elevated   Stations. 

Five  minutes  from  Times  Square  and   fashionable  shopping 
center  of  Fifth   Avenue. 

First  hotel  built  according  to  new  Zone  Law: — All  outside 
rooms,  single  or  en  suite. 

Apartments  available  for  immediate  or  Fall  rental 
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had  them  above  us,  behind  us, 
and  on  either  side  of  us.  They 
spent  their  time  in  doing  the 
family  washing,  filling  the  aisles 
with  flapping  wet  linen,  scolding 
screaming  children,  trying  to 
shut  our  window,  over  which  we 
mounted  guard,  and  hammering, 
hammering  all  day  and  nearly 
all  night.  They  rarely  seemed 
to  clean  out  their  cubicles,  and 
certainly  they  never  took  the 
children  for  walks.  Of  course 
illness  broke  out.  The  window 
we  had  smashed  was  the  only 
means  of  ventilating  the  building 
which  lodged  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  people.  The  air  grew 
daily  more  vitiated  and  an  officer 
who  wanted  to  come  and  see  us 
drew  back  when  he  reached  the 
door,  saying:  "Good  Lord,  it's 
worse  than  a  gas  attack."  Small- 
pox started,  and  we  were  vacci- 
nated one  after  another  with  a 
pen  by  a  doctor  who  sat  on  a 
table,  who  smoked,  and  who 
scorned  the  use  of  disinfectants. 
We  had  no  quinine,  and  when 
Spanish  influenza  declared  itself 
we  lay,  racked  with  pain  and 
parched  with  fever,  upon  our 
wooden  planks.  Some  children 
developed  chickenpox,  and  an 
epidemic  of  measles  followed. 
One  little  girl  had  mumps.  Two 
old  people  died  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  and  a  child  of  typhoid, 
and  opposite  our  window  men 
worked  nailing  together  the  sides 
of  wooden  coffins.  Mamasha  suf- 
fered acutely  from  malaria,  and 
every  day  at  five  o'clock  was 
prostrated  with  a  temperature  of 
a  hundred.  But  she  was  always 
smiling,  and  even  when  her  head 
was  aching  with  fever  she 
scrubbed  floors  with  disinfectant 
and  helped  with  the  heavy  wash- 
ing, which  we  had  to  do  our- 
selves.    .     .     . 

Our  nights  were  even  more 
disturbed  than  our  days.  All 
the  grown-up  people  seemed  to 
have  coughs,  and  the  children, 
unused  to  perpetual  daylight  and 
bitten  by  insects,  could  not  sleep, 
and  cried  until  early  morning. 
Sometimes  an  energetic  mater- 
familias,  unable  to  rest,  got  up 
and  did  the  family  washing,  let- 
ting the  water  drip  through  the 
boards  which  formed  her  floor 
and  another  party's  ceiling, 
thereby  causing  a  quarrel,  dur- 
ing which  obscene  language  was 
freely  used  and  other  people, 
.awakened  by  the  noise,  uttered 
shrill  rebukes  until  the  whole 
barak  was  disturbed.  Our 
bodies  ached,  and  when  we  did 
manage  to  snatch  a  little  sleep  we 
were  restless,  as  lack  of  nourish- 
ing food  had  made  us  so  thin  that 
lying  on  planks  was  painful.  We 
were  fed  as  well  as  it  was  pos- 
sible when  all  provisions  were 
imported,  and  the  French  author- 
ities   daily   gave   out   rations    of 


bully-beef,  ships'  biscuits,  sar- 
dines and  tea.  Tinned  milk  was 
supplied  to  children  and  invalids. 

We  soon  became  lost  to  all 
sense  of  modesty,  and  1  shall 
never  forget  the  horrified  expres- 
sion of  a  little  Yorkshire  man, 
who  had  traveled  with  us  and 
who  looked  one  day  into  our 
box  as  he  was  shaving  and  whis- 
pered hoarsely :  "For  Gawd's 
sake,  gurrls,  doan't  put  yer  'eds 
out ;  there's  a  walrus  a-washin' 
of  'isself  in  the  passage" — and 
we  heard  the  fat  French  peasant, 
our  neighbor,  breathing  heavily 
as  he  performed  his  ablutions 
where  there  was  more  room  for 
him  to  move. 

We  did  not  lack  entertainments, 
but  we  rarely  felt  well  enough  to 
attend  them.  Concerts  were 
given  in  the  different  baraks, 
moving  pictures  shown  in  two 
sheds  which  were  arranged  as 
cinemas,  and  on  Sunday  the 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  chaplain 
held  an  informal  church  service 
at  the  British  Consulate,  where 
a  curly-headed  boy  played  hymns 
on  the  mandolin,  asking  the 
preacher  when  he  could  not  re- 
member the  tune,  "Say,  sir,  d'you 
mind  humming  that?  Guess  I've 
forgotten   how   it  goes." 

Our  boat  eventually  arrived, 
but  , remained  in  harbor  for  a 
month,  while  the  carpenters  were 
busy  putting  up  extra  berths  and 
hammocks.  So,  carrying  our 
luggage  on  stretchers,  we  waved 
a  glad  good-bye  to  Murmansk. 
We  were  a  cosmopolitan  set — 
French,  Belgians,  Serbs,  Poles. 
Russians  and  English,  and  the 
ship  was  German,  a  Portuguese 
prize  with  a  British  crew,  char- 
tered by  the  French  Government 
for  Belgian  refugees.  We  were 
on  board  seventeen  days,  some- 
times moving,  sometimes  station- 
ary, two  thousand  of  us  in  a  ship 
provisioned  for  eight  hundred. 
At  last  we  arrived,  so  dirty, 
weary  and  infectious,  so  worn- 
out  with  a  journey  that  had  cov- 
ered a  period  of  three  months, 
that  we  could  hardly  realize  it 
was  summer  and  we  were  in 
England.  "We  can  disembark! 
hurrah!"  cried  Mamasha.  She 
seized  her  suitcase  and  rushed 
upstairs.  Suddenly  she  gripped 
my  arm  and  stared  skywards.  I 
followed  her  gaze,  and  we  sat 
down  on  the  deck  in  despair,  for 
there,  floating  from  the  mast,  a 
yellow  patch  among  the  white 
clouds,  was  the  quarantine  flag. 

^c  ■%  *  ^  ^ 

Miss  Powers'  new  book,  "Un- 
der the  Bolshevik  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror," from  which  the  above  ex- 
tracts are  taken,  gives  a  most 
vivid  picture  of  disturbed  Rus- 
sia, which  forms  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  authentic  literature  on 
the  subject  (R.  M.  McBride  & 
Co.). 
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okewood    of     tne     secret     service 

By  Valentine  Williams 

This  stirring  new  book  by  the  author  of  "The  Man  With  the  Clubfoot"  has  met  with  an  immediate 
success  among  lovers  of  tales  of  mystery  and  adventure.     These  opinions  tell  why. 

The  New  York  Times:  "A  really  first-class  combination  of  spy  and  detective  story,  with  incident 
heaped  on  incident,  any  number  of  clever  twists  and  surprises  and  false  clues,  and  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected happenings.  ...  In  short,  to  use  the  vernacular  .  .  .  most  decidedly  'some  yarn'." 

The  Philadelphia  Press :     "It  will  keep  more  than  one  tired  reader  awake  after  midnight." 

"For  the  lover  of  mystery  stories  here  are  374  pages  of  unalloyed  pleasure."  says  the  New  York 
Tribune.  "This  is  a  book  that  will  make  you, forget  that  you  ever  had  a  trouble  in  the  world."  "A 
corking  good  detective  story." — The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat!'    3rd  edition.     $1.50  Net. 
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By  Robert  Orr  Chiiterfield 

Within  the  locked  room,  her  eyes  staring  at  the  ceiling,  a  woman  lay  dead.  A  revolver,  one  cham- 
ber newly  discharged,  lay. beside  her,  but  there  were  no  marks  of  powder  on  her  gown  to  indicate 
suicide.  Who  had  killed  her — and  why?  That  is  the  problem  which  Paul  Harvey,  expert  in  crime, 
faces  in  this  surprising  new  detective  story.  Without  clues,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  victim's  past, 
he  sets  out  upon  the  trail  of  the  murderer.  The  story  of  how  he  does  it,  with  its  sudden  and  startling 
climax,  makes  a  book  full  of  as  exciting  reading  as  any  one  could  wish.     $1.50  Net. 
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By  Sax  Rohmer 
Author  of  "The  Insidious  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,"  etc. 

Who  has  captured  the  essence  of  weird  mystery  cmite  as  well  as  Sax  Rohmer?  Who  so  skillfully 
weaves  about  the  reader  the  strange  spell  of  the  Orient?  Here  is  the  newest  book  by  the  creator  of 
Fu-Manchu  —a  dozen  tales  full  of  youth,  adventure,  veiled  women,  the  curious  setting  of  far-off 
Egypt,  fascinating  mysteries,  and  often  an  undercurrent  of  the  supernatural  that  sends  an  uncanny 
tingle  up  your  spine.    $1.50  Net. 
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By  James  Branch  Cabell 

Can  you  afford  to  miss  a  book  about  which  the  reviewers  have  made  these  comments?: 
"Wit,  irony,  epigram  flash  from  the  pages  as  fireflies  flash  through  the  night — not  hard  and  steely 
but  full  of  tender  lure  creating  little  pools  of  light  in  the  forest  of  man's  emotions."  .  .  .  "Originality 
of  ideas,  pungent  satire,  strong  character  drawing,  delightful  irony,  ingenious  expression,  and,  above  all, 
an  ability  to  muster  the  English  language  in  a  manner  so  vivid,  so  flexible,  so  nicely  discriminating,  so 
compelling  that  lovers  of  a  well-turned  sentence  are  entranced  by  his  art."  .  .  .  "Here  is  a  rich  book 
for  thoughtful  readers."  ....  "Intriguingly  winning,  one  might  say  wooing."  ....  "It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  charmed  by  the  wit  and  grace  of  his  discourse  and  impressed  by  the  depth  of  his  learning."  .... 
"A  writer  of  true  originality,  an  incorruptible  artist."  2nd  Edition,  $1.50  Net. 
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By  Raymond  Poincare 

A  new  edition  of  President  Poincare's  valuable  exposition  of  the  government  of  France.  With 
clarity  and  simplicity  the  author  describes  the  present  workings  of  the  French  government  and  in 
addition  traces  in  a  rapid  historical  summary  the  development  of  the  Republican  Constitution,  Parlia- 
ment, the  Commune  and  the  Department,  the  Ministry,  the  Judiciary,  National  Education  and  military 
service.  The  work  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  text-book  for  students;  its  freedom  from  technical 
phraseology  and  its  human  quality  make  it  admirable  for  the  general  reader  who  desires  a  better 
understanding  of   the  Republic  that  has  come  to  be   so   closely   associated    with   our   own.     $2.00  Net. 

the      business     or     home     management 

By  Mary  Pattison 
One  of  the  Founders  of  the  Home  Experiment   Station  at   Colonia,   N.   J. 

A  boon  to  every  intelligent  woman  interested  in  the  better  running  of  her  home — and  in  settling 
the  servant  problem.  Answers  every  what,  why  and  how  of  the  housewife,  contains  valuable  data 
on  modern  appliances,  and  builds  up  a  scientific  system  of  home  management. 

310  pages.    $2.00  Net. 

At  all  Bookstores 
ROBERT   M.   McBRIDE    &    CO.    PMUhcrs  Union    Square,   New  York 


//  you  are  planning  to  build  or 
furnish  a  home,  here  are  some  books 
that  will  help  you: 
Architectural  Styles  for  Country 

Houses — Edited   by   H.    H. 

Saylor.    New  ed.,  $2.50  net. 
Concrete  and  Stucco   Houses  — 

By  Oswald  C.  Hering,  $2.50 

net. 
Bungalows — By  H.  H.  Saylor. 

$2.50  net. 
The  Colonial  House — By  Joseph 

Everett  Chandler.    $2.50  net. 
The  Dutch  Colonial  House — By 

Aymar   Embury   II.      $2.50 

net. 
The   Half   Timber   House  —  By 

Allen  W.  Jackson.  $2.50  net. 
Reclaiming  the  Old  House — By 

Charles    Edward    Hooper, 

$2.50  net. 
A  Book  of  House  Plans— By  W. 

H.   Butterfield   and   H.   W. 

Turtle.     $2.00  net. 
Distinctive  Homes  of  Moderate 

Cost — Ed.  by  H.  H.  Saylor. 

$2.00  net. 
Inexpensive   Homes  of  Individ- 
uality— Ed.  by  H.  H.  Saylor. 

75c  net. 
Ideal    Homes  in   Garden    Com- 
munities—  By  W.    F.   Davis 

and  Others.     $1.00  net. 
Low  Cost   Suburban   Homes  — 

Ed.  by  Richardson  Wright. 

$1.25  net. 
The  Effective  Small  Home— By 

Lillian  Bayliss  Green.    $1.50 

net. 
Housefurnishing  and  Decoration 

—By   Abbott   McClure  and 

H.  D.  Eberlein.      $1.50  net. 
Inside  the  House  of  Good  Taste 

— Ed.  by  Richardson  Wright. 

$1.50  net.  m 
A  Book  of  Distinctive  Interiors 

— Ed.  by  Wm.  A.  Vollmer. 

$1.25  net. 
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VACATIONinCOLORADO 


BERTHOUD  PASS 

On  the  Crest  of  the  Continental  Divide 


C^NJOY  your  vacation  in  the  Rocky 
-^Mountains.  Fascinating,  scenic  moun- 
tain motor  trips  through  beautiful  pine- 
clad  canons  and  over  mountain  tops, 
amid  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  Colo- 
rado Rockies.  Delightful  climate,  vitaliz- 
ing air,  sunny  days,  cool,  restful  nights. 

Visit  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL  PARK  (Estes), 

the  most    beautiful  of  all 
National  Parks,  and 

DENVER'S  BEAUTIFUL 
MOUNTAIN  PARKS 

Enjoy  outdoor  sports,  camping  hiking, 
fishing,  mountain  motoring,  golf,  tennis, 
bathing  and  horseback  riding  in  a  scenic 
wonderland.  Denver  is  the  Gateway  to  12 
National  Parks  and  32  National  Monu- 
ments.    Let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 

that    tell    where    to    go    and    what 
to    see    in    Colorado. 

THE  DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU 

520  Seventeenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  YORK 

A  New  York  home  for  those  who  want  the 
best  that  New  York  can  provide — and  a  worthy 
newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  world's  hotels 
that  are  most  famous  with  the  discriminating. 

Convenient  to  everything — shopping,  theat- 
rical and  business  districts.  Opposite  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal,  Seventh  Ave.,  32nd  to  33rd  Sts. 

The  Largest  Hotel  in  the  World 

Roy  Carruthers,  Resident  Manager 

Operated  under  the  same  general  management  as  HOTELS  STATLER, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis 
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The  Vacation  for 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

The  summer  climate  is  always  cool  and  invigorating  in  The  "Highlands 
of  Ontario,"  Canada's  lovely  vacation  region.  Every  summer  pleasure 
can  be  enjoyed  out  doors — fishing,  canoeing,  golfing,  swimming  and 
camping. 

Write  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  listed  below  for  free 
literature  and  information  about  "Algonquin  Park" — "Kawartha  Lakes"—"Mus- 
boka  Lakes"— "Timagami"— "Lake  of  Bays."  or.  "30.000  Islands  of  Georgian 
Bay."     Modern   hotels   to   suit  the   pockets  of  everyone. 

C.  G.  Orttenburger,  907  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
W.   K.   Eastman,   Room   510,   294   Washington   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 
H.   M.   Morgan,   1019   Chamber  of   Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
J.  II.  Burgis,  819   Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  B.   Chown,  1270  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


For    adults,    boys    or    girls    camp    sites    apply    to 
H.    R.    CHARLTON,    General    Passenger   Department,    Montreal 
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CHAS.  W.  WOLF 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  TRAVELLER 


Wardrobe,  Dress  and   Steamer  Trunks  | 

Auto  Trunks  and  Lunch  Sets  1 

|     ■        Dressing  Cases,  Traveling  Bags,  Suit  Cases 
Bill  Folds,   Ladies'  Hand  Bags 

Special  Discount  for  Travel  Club  Membi  rs  = 

I  22  CORTLANDT  STREET  1 

50  BROADWAY  102  NASSAU  STREET 

225  BROADWAY  58  CORTLANDT  STREET 
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Hudson  River  by  Daylidht 

In  the  swift,  breezy  rush  over  sparkling  waters,  you  will  find 
the  comfort  and  charm  of  this  fascinating  trip  between  New 
York    and    Albany. 

Whether  you  are  bound  north,  east  or  west,  or  are  merely  seeking  an  attractive  one- 
day  outing,  it  is  equally  satisfying.  It  is  a  standard  link  in  all  well  planned  itineraries. 

Season  Opens  May  24th 

A  convenient  and  popular  route  to  the  Catskills,  Berkshires,  Adirondacks,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  etc.     Direct  rail  connections. 

Ideal   one-day   outings   to   Bear   Mountain,  West   Point,    Newburgh    and 
Poughkeepsie. 

Service  daily  including 
Sunday.  Music.  Res- 
taurant. Send  four  cents 
for   illustrated  literature. 


Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 
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At  Home 

Or  Abroad 

For  any  writing — anywhere 
In  any  language — any    type 

The 

MULTIPLE 

Standard  Writing  Machine 

Answers  Every  Call 

The  Multiplex  changes  as 
quickly  from  language  to  lan- 
guage, and  from  one  style  of 
type  to  another,  as  the  scenes 
change  from  the  window  of 
your  Pullman. 

Note  these  few  specimens  of 
Multiplex  type: 

Types  for  all  purposes 

and   for    all    languages 

Spacing  to  suit  size  of  type 

Perfect     alignment 
Al  I    on   one     MULTIPLEX 

Explorers,  travelogue  lecturers, 
authors  and  students  find  the  versa- 
tility of  the  Multiplex  invaluable  for 
taking  notes  and  collecting  data — the 
special  condensed  type  for  records 
makes  the  Multiplex  the  only  ma- 
chine possible  for  taking  voluminous 
notes  in  traveling. 

The  pleasure-traveler  finds  the  Multiplex  Ideal 
for  correspondence,  and  for  keeping  the  diary 
that  so  often  proves  a  delightful  souvenir  for 
friends,   or  finds  its  way  into  print. 

The  business  man,  the  society  woman,  the  stay- 
at-home— all  appreciate  the  unusual  and  exclu- 
sive features  embodied  in  the  Multiplex.  Think 
of  being  able  to  choose  from  over  365  different 
type-sets,  including  all  languages!  "Just  turn 
the    Knob"    to    change! 

Write  for  free  literature  that  shows  you  how 
— with  the  Multiplex — you  can  put  the  power  of 
emphasis   into   your  writing. 


Standard  Model 

Multiplex 

Many 

Typewriters 

In  One" 


Ask  for  special  folder 

Also-a  PORTABLE  Model 

Aluminum — 11  Pounds — Full  Capacity 

For  Free  Booklets 

Sign    your    name,    address    and    occupation    below. 

/  Clip  the  Coupon        NN 

'  and    mail    to  \ 

Hammond  Typewriter  Co..  V 

578a   E.    69th   St.,    New  York  \ 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Occupation 

Che-''    the    model    you    are    interested    in: 
H  Standard  □  Portable 
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See  this  wonderful 
Northland.  The  one  trip 
you  will  never  forget 
and  never  regret. 

You  travel  in  perfect 
comfort  all  the  way.  Best 
of  ocean  steamers.  Par- 
lor observation  cars. 
Modern  river  steamers. 
Excellent  hotels  and 
service. 

Interesting  booklets, 
maps  and  worth-while 
information  on  request. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A. 
115  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 

J.  L.  BURNSIDE,  Gen.  Agent 
606  Second  Ave.,  SEATTLE, WASH. 


.WHITE  ON  ROUTE 


"Reaching  Down" 

The  Salvation  Army  is  based  upon  kind- 
liness. It  "reaches  down"  and  helps  to 
his  feet  the  man  who  has  fallen.  It 
has  built  its  house  in  the  Street  of  Poverty 
and  has  cast  its  lot  with  the  friendless,  the 
homeless,    the  weak    and   the    lowly. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  known  to  the 
poor  and  the  wretched  of  61  countries.  It 
speaks  37  languages.  It  is  found  on  the 
battle-field  and  in  time  of  peace  it  is 
found  wherever  men  and  women  suffer.  It 
is  loved  because  it  knows  how  to  "reach 
down." 

Will  you  "reach  down"  to  help  it 
carry  on  its  work  in  America?  Refuse — 
and  you  turn  your  back  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate    in    your    own    country. 


The  Salvation  Army  Home  Service  Fund 
May    19--4(» 


Shops  Offering  Discounts  to  Members 
of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 

AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

E.  J.  WILLIS  CO.  85  cNheawmbYeorsrkSt- 

All  standard  makes  of  Tires  and  Tubes.  Auto 
and  Motor  Boat  Supplies.  Agents  for  "KoKomo" 
Tires,    guaranteed    for    5,000    miles   of   service. 


JEWELRY 


PHELPS  &   PHELPS,  6s^eVL 

Wm.    R.    Phelps,    President 
Diamonds,   Watches  and    Jewelry 

SPORTS  GARB  TAILORING 

Ph.  Weinberg  &  Sons 


FOUNDED   1878 
Taitors  Specializing 
in  Sports  and  Business 
Garb  for  Gentlemen 
At  30  JOHN  STREET 


Featuring : 

London   Twecdi 

Scotch  Cheviots 

Donegal  Homespuns 

NEW  YORK 


Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 


Chicago,  Illinois 


HOTEL  DEL  PRADO  ^Sway-6 

the  motor  road  wherever  bound.     Rest  transporta- 
tion,   best   location,    best   home.      Garage.      Amer- 
ican  and   European   Plan.      All   rooms   with    bath. 
Albert   F.    Giddings,    Manager 
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PLANyour  tour  before- 
hand. Decide  where 
to  go;  how  to  get  there; 
what  to  see;  where  to 
stop.  You  can  do  all  that  and  you  won't 
have  to  ask  questions  en  route,  if  you  use 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
%  BLUE  BOOK  % 

The   Standard   Road  Guide  of  America 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore,  supply 
store,  garage,  or  news-stand  and  examine  a 
copy.  Price  $3.00,  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  $3.15. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  BLUE  BOOK 
PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

New  York        Chicago         San  Francisco 


Even  better  than  money — 

</"*•     MJ*    xTL         Association      VllCQUcS 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better  than  actual  money  for 
the  traveler  for  several  reasons:  They  are  more  con- 
venient to  carry— less  bulky.  They  are  safer.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  changed  into  another  kind  of  money 
when  you  go  from  one  country  into  another.  They  are 
like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  like 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they  are  accepted 
internationally  for  payment  of  goods  and  services— 
"The  safest,  handiest  travel  funds." 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers  Trvtt 
Company,  NewYork,  for  booklet  and  information 
as   to  where  they  may  be  had  in  your  vicinity. 


Tennis 

Golf 

RidingPaddock 

Swimming  Pool 


Daily  Concerts 

Open  air 

dancing 

on  Pergola  in 

season 
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HEN    you  want  to  run    away  for  the  week-end  or  a  few  days  of  rest   and 
recreation  (or  wish  to  enjoy  ideal  country  life  for  a  longer  period)  come  to 

Brtarcltfjf  ^Codqe 

Briarcliff  Manor  /    /  New  York    (^^ 

situated  among  the  picturesque  Westchester  Hills,  overlooking  the  Hudson 
from  an  elevation  of  600  feet,  28  miles  from  New  York.  50  minutes  electric 
train  service  from  Scarboro  to  Grand  Central  Station. 

Here  you  will  find  the  quiet  of  the  country,  the  fresh,  invigorating  air  of  the 
mountains,  and  have  the  advantages  of  the  out  of  door  sports. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Lodge  is  one  of  comfort  and  graceful  hospitality,  and 
the    service    strives    to    anticipate    a  guest's  every  desire. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  No.  402  MADISON  AVE 
Phone  7070  Murray  Hill 


BRANCH  OFFICE:   PEARL  &  CO. 
Members  N.   Y.  Stock  Exchange 
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FOUR  FEET  OFF  THE  GROUND 

Plunging  and  rearing,  terrified  at  the  crowd   and  the  unusual  restraint  and   with   a   display  of   ugly   disposition,   the   broncos   and   wild 
ponies,  striving  for  mastery  with  their  daring  riders,  furnish  thrills  to  thousands  at  the  annual  roundups  in  the  western  states 
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Desert-wise  travelers  in  Lower  California  know  where  and  how  to  dig  up  a  drink  from  the  apparently  dry  and  waterless  sands 

ADVENTURING     INTO     BAJA     CALIFORNIA 

A  New  Million  Dollar  Motonvay  Following  the  Old  Cortes 
Trail — Yankee  Tourists  Invited  to  Invade  Mexico's  Little- 
Known  Peninsula — Shall  We  Purchase  Lower  California? 

By  M.  E.  Edwards 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 

[7/i  view  of  the  Ashurst  resolution  recommending   the  purchase  of  Lower  California,  and  the 
scarcity   of   material   published   on    the   subject,    this   article    is    of   special   interest. — Editor.] 


A  MILLION  DOLLAR  motor  road  down  into  picturesque 
Old  Mexico — into  a  land  of  vast  haciendas  and  abandoned 
missions!  A  splendid  scenic  highway  crawling  over  high,  lonely 
mountains,  hugging  dizzy  cliffs  or  winding  through  great  green 
valleys  dotted  with  live  oaks  and  whitewashed  adobe  ranch  houses, 
where  swarthy  vaqueros  in  hairy  chaps  and  broad  sombreros  are 
herding  wild  cattle  or  roping  and  branding  frisky  calves — such 
is  the  unique  new  motor  trail  lately  opened  to  Yankee  tourist 
traffic.  And  it  runs  down  into  a  quiet,  favored  spot  in  Mexico 
where  life  and  limb  are  safe.  It  starts  from  the  southern  border 
of  our  own  Golden  State  and  swings  into  the  very  path  blazed  so 
long  ago  by  Cortez  and  the  Jesuits,  down  into  isolate,  historic 


Baja  California.  I  motored  across  the  peninsula,  and  three  hun- 
dred miles  down  its  long  west  coast,  and  up  into  its  high,  pine- 
covered  glades  where  wild  duck  build  their  nests  and  where  wild 
white  swan  are  still  abundant ;  where  men  are  seldom  seen.  And 
when  the  motor  trail  pinched  out  we  left  the  car  and  hired  a 
mule  wagon ;  when  the  wagon  road  dwindled  to  a  rough,  rocky 
trail  we  left  the  wagon  and  mounted  the  mules.  To  see  and  ex- 
plore it  all,  eventually  we  even  quit  the  faithful  mules  and  put  to 
sea  in  a  fishing  schooner — sailing  south  from  Magdalena  Bay  to 
old  Cape  San  Lucas — where  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  other  pirates 
used  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Manila  galleons — tacking  around  its 
stormy  southernmost  point  and  thence  up  into  the  Gulf  of  Cortez, 


At  first  glance  the  casual  observer  will  wonder  what  is  the  object  in  having  a  lawn-roller  on  the  desert  sands  of  Lower  California.     These  natives 

are  not   farming  Mexicans,  however;   merely   travelers   across  the   arid  lands.     And,  rather  than  stop  every  little  while  to  dig  for  a  drink, 

the}'  have  evolved  a  plan  of  taking   a   keg  of  water  with  them,  somewhat  on  the  style  of  the  Indian   tavois 
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that  hot  empty  sea  which  separates  this  remote  peninsula  from 

the  mainland  of  Mexico. 

And  it  is  rather  a  strange  tale,  this  story  of  Baja  California. 

Since  gold  was  found  on  our  own  Pacific  slope  in  forty-nine, 

•  thousands  of  ships  and  millions  of  men  have  passed  the  peninsula 

by,  leaving  it  tucked  away  in 

this     isolated     nook     of     the 

world,    asleep   and    forgotten. 

It  is  even  quite  possible  that 

many  an  otherwise  well-in- 
formed   American    does    not 

know  that  among  the  units  of 

the  Mexican  Republic  there  is 

a  territory  called  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. The  boot-shaped  penin- 
sula   is    seven    hundred    and 

fifty  miles  long,  and  its  bound- 
ary joins  our  own   from  the 

Colorado  to  the  Pacific.     Yet. 

jammed    though    it     is    hard 

against  our  thickly  populated 

southern  California,  this  vast 

Mexican    state    is    practically 

empty  of  white  people ;  a  few 

Americans  only  are  scattered 

here  and  there  at  lonely  mines 

and  ranches  or  settled  in  the 

ports    of    Ensenada    and    La 

Paz,  and  in  the  recently  de- 
veloped cotton-growing  region 

around  Mexicali  on  our  own 

frontier.     Its  total  population, 

counting  Indians  and  Chinese, 

is  perhaps  less  than  forty- 
five  thousand,  fewer  people,  in 

fact,    than    are    said    to    have 

lived  here  when  Cortez  came 

four  hundred  years  ago. 

And,  although  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  Spaniards  first  landed  here  and  built  their 
hacienda  homes  and  thick-walled  missions,  the  people  at  isolate, 
interior  pueblos  like  Comondu  and  Parisima — down  on  the  high 
backbone  of  the  peninsula — live  to-day  almost  as  crudely  and 
primitively  as  did  our  own  Jamestown  colonists  in  1620.  Prob- 
ably no  other  region  on  earth,  located  so  near  a  highly  civilized 
country,  is  so  backward,  so  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  this  peninsula. 

A  favorite  phrase  among  writers  describing  this  country  is, 
"In  all  its  history,  no  wheeled  vehicle  has  ever  traversed  its 
rough,  precipitous  length."     This  is  literally  true. 

Lately  a  Mexican  I  know  tried  to  drive  his  team  down  to  San 
Ignacio  from  Comondu.  These  are  old,  old  towns  and  travelers 
have  been  making  the  journey  from  one  to  the  other  by  mule  back 
for  generations.  But  my  friend — to  make  this  trip  with  his 
wagon — had  to  stop  occasionally,  take  the  wagon  to  pieces  and 
transport  the  various  parts  one  at  a  time  by  mule  across  interven- 
ing canyons!  One  Yankee  prospector  is  working  a  claim  in  the 
Pecachos  canyon — a  country  so  rough  as  to  be  practically  unsur- 
veyable.  "As  the  crow  flies,"  said  he,  "I  ain't  over  thirty  miles 
from  the  border;  but  it's  a  devil  of  a  jaunt  by  jackass!" 

For  some  five 
years  past  the 
Northern  District 
of  Baja  Califor- 
nia has  been 
rather  ably  ruled 
by  one  Governor 
Estaban  Cantu — 
formerly  a  cav- 
alry lieutenant  in 
the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Porfirio  Diaz. 
Cantu  is  a  pro- 
gressive. They 
say  that  for  the 
first  time  in  its 
history  he  has 
made  this  district 
self  -  supporting ; 


Some  of  the  world's  finest  pearls  have  been  fished  up  from  the  hot, 

sluggish  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Cortez  around  La  Paz.     An  ignorant 

Indian  once  found  a  $50,000  pearl  here  and  traded   it  to  a  peddler 

for  a  cheap  hunting  knife.     This  same  pearl  is  now 

among    the    crown    jewels    at    Madrid 


Over  six  thousand  Asiatics  have  found  their  way  to  somnolent  Baja   California.     They  are  very 

enterprising,  however,  one  courageous   Chinese  having   undertaken   to   make   a   soap    out   of   wild 

burros — at    a    dollar    apiece.     Here    we  see  the  home  of  a  Chinese  farmer 


that  is,  the  central  government  of  Mexico  contributes  nothing  to 
pay  its  annual  expense  budget.  American  capital  has  been  en- 
couraged to  invest  here  in  mines,  cotton  ranches  and  ginning 
mills.  Schools  have  been  built,  and  closer  commercial  and  social 
relations  with  the  United  States  are  being  promoted.     And  one 

of  Cantu's  chief  ambitions  is 
to  build  roads.  Lately  one  of 
his  engineers  said :  "Our 
Governor  wants  to  open  up 
this  peninsula  to  American 
tourist  traffic.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  excellent  motor  high- 
ways in  your  own  California, 
and  has  seen  how  quickly 
cheap  lands  and  backward 
communities  will  develop  if 
you  put  good  roads  into  them. 
Some  day,  we  hope,  American 
motor  parties  can  start  from 
San  Francisco  and  run  all  the 
way  down  to  Cape  San  Lucas, 
on  the  southernmost  point  of 
Baja  California." 

Already  the  first  few  laps 
of  this  all-California  motor 
route  or  camino  militar  (mili- 
tary road)  as  the  Mexicans 
call  it,  have  been  finished.  It 
was  formally  opened  to  traf- 
fic with  a  most  elaborate 
fiesta,  attended  by  Mexican 
and  American  officials.  There 
were  barbecued  hogs  and 
sheep,  a  bountiful  supply  of 
tamales  and  tortillas  and  much 
fiddling  of  La  Paloma  and 
Golondrina.  The  stretch  of 
road  now  built  cost  upwards 
of  a  million  and  runs  from 
Mexicali  to  Tia  Juana,  paralleling  our  own  frontier  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  line ;  from  Tia  Juana 
south  to  Ensenada,  ninety  miles  down  the  coast,  the  road  con- 
tinues winding  through  grassy,  palm-choked  valleys,  over  high, 
mesquite-covered  hills  silver-gray  in  the  soft  Pacific  mists.  Here 
and  there  you  may  stop  for  refreshment  at  a  hospitable  Mexican 
hacienda,  where  bright-eyed  brown  children  troop  out  to  climb 
up  on  your  running  board,  eager  for  candy,  or  anxious  to  line  up 
beside  the  motor  and  be  photographed. 

Just  now  passport  restrictions  cut  travel  to  the  minimum. 
But  with  the  advent  of  normal  peace  times  this  easy,  interesting 
motor  trip  down  into  Mexico,  following  the  Jesuit  trail  along 
the  peninsula  that  has  been  called  "The  Mother  of  California," 
will  become  a  popular  sight-seeing  tour  into  "foreign  parts." 

Ensenada  itself,  or  Ensenada  de  Todos  Santos — to  give  it 
the  full,  rhythmic  Mexican  appellation — is  said  by  weather  bureau 
experts  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  climate  on  earth.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  a  gold  rush  was  staged  in  this  region  and  hundreds  of 
Americans  flocked  in,  building  a  typical  California  shanty  town 
of  pine  houses,  saloons,  stores  and  hotels.  The  boom  collapsed, 
but  the  architectural  earmarks  of  Yankee  makeshift  and  energy 

still  survive. 
About  a  thousand 
Mexicans  and  a 
dozen  grizzled 
^^  American   surviv- 

ors of  gold-min- 
ing times  com- 
prise the  present 
somnolent  popula- 
tion. In  sharp 
contrast  to  these 
peaceful  sleepers 
is  the  Yankee 
bean  growers'  col- 
ony in  the  Mane- 
adero  Valley  a 
few  miles  below 
Ensenada.  Here 
half    a    dozen 
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The   progressive 
Governor  o  f 

the  northern 
district  of  Baja 
California  was 
formerly  a  cav- 
alry lieutenant 
under  General 
Diaz.  For  the 
first  time  in  his- 
tory this  dis- 
trict is  free 
from  the  sup- 
port of  the  cen- 
tral government 
of  Mexico 


Governor  Estaban  Cantu's  desire  to  encourage   American  tourist  traffic  led  to  his  building  the  mili- 
tary road  from  the  border  town,  Mexicali,  to  Tia  Juana,  and  south  ninety  miles  to  Ensenada,  at  an 
expense  of  upwards  of  a  million.     It  is  his  intention  to  continue  the  road  to  the  southern  end  of 
the    peninsula,    Cape    San    Lucas.     The  American  tourist  will  be  made 
welcome   when  he  can   get  his   passport 


American  families  are  settled.  They  use  imported  American 
tractors  and  farm  on  a  big  scale.  A  special  steamer  is  chartered 
by  them  each  year  to  come  and  get  their  bean  crops. 

From  Ensenada  motor  cars  can  run  on  down  the  coast  for  an- 
other hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  old  New  Bedford  whaling 
station  at  San  Quentin.  From  Ensenada,  too,  a  passable  motor 
road  leads  off  for  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles  to  the  southeast, 
losing  itself  at  last  in  the  vast  mule-trail  labyrinths  that  lead  up 
to  San  Pedro  Matir  range,  ten  thousand  feet  high,  where  Yankee 
hunters  go  in  quest  of  the  wily  bighorn  sheep. 

But  the  old  saying  that  a  wheel  has  never  rolled  the  length 
of  the  peninsula  is  true.  Though  here  and  there  you  find  well- 
watered,  grassy  valleys  or  magnificent  mountain  lakes  fringed 
with  giant  pines,  the  country  as  a  whole  is  a  dry,  rocky,  scantily 
inhabited  and  trackless  waste.  And,  notwithstanding  the  opti- 
mistic prophecies  of  my  friend  the  Mexican  engineer,  it  will 
probably  be  many  a  long  year  before  an  auto  road  runs  all  the 
way  down  to  San  Lucas. 

Once  I  was  invited  to  go  wild  horse  hunting  in  this  country. 
My  host,  an  American  "cow  person"  operating  a  vast  ranch 
of  nearly  two  million  acres  called  the  Rancho  de  Ojos  Negros, 
started  a  band  of  Indian  cow-punchers  out  a  few  hours  ahead 
of  us  to  locate  the  wild  herd.  Some  three  hours  later  we 
went  out,  climbed  a  high  knoll  that  rose  above  a  valley  ten  miles 
wide,  and  with  field  glasses  soon  picked  up  the  wild  horses 
being  chased  by  the  Indians.  The  latter  working  in  relays  and 
thus  sparing  their  own  mounts,  were  gradually  tiring  out  the 
quarry.  We  waited  till  the  chase  was  headed  our  way  and  then 
rode  out  a  mile  or  two  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

This  rare  chase  was  incomparably  exciting.  Imagine  if  you 
can  a  stretch  of  open  unfenced  wild  land  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
wide  and  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  miles  long,  rolling  and  treeless, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  some  white  with  snow.  And  moving 
swift  as  wind  across  its  grassy  slopes  a  vast  herd  of  untamed, 
snorting  horses  led  by  a  white  stallion ! 

Utterly  reckless  of  neck  and  limbs,  we  rode  madly  after  the 
fleeing  herd;  jumping  gullies  and  clattering  over  rocky  dry- 
washes.  Once  my  host's  horse  stepped  on  a  round  stone  and 
fell,  throwing  his  rider  a  dozen  feet  into  the  greasewdod  and 
cactus.     No  bones  were  broken,  and  we  were  soon  up  again  and 


following  the  herd,  shouting  wildly  as  we  joined  in  the  chase. 

"Alii  mi  caballo"  (there's  my  horse),  panted  a  crooked-nose 
Indian,  vainly  spurring  his  badly-winded  mount  in  an  effort  to 
get  near  enough  to  rope  that  big  white  stallion  that  still  led 
the  galloping  herd.  But  this  magnificent  leader  showed  no 
desire  at  all  to  be  caught,  branded  and  broken  to  saddle  for 
weary  work  on  the  range.  With  a  mad  snort  he  quit  the  herd — 
beginning  now  to  show  fatigue  and  to  scatter — and  whirled  off 
up  a  canyon,  leaving  a  clatter  of  rolling  stones  and  flying  gravel 
behind  him.  "It's  no  use,"  said  the  Indian  grimly.  "For  three 
year  now  I  chase  him  but  no  catch  him.    He  too  smart !" 

Two  of  the  other  Indians,  more  skillful — or  less  particular  as 
to  the  horse  they  caught — had  each  roped  a  young  sorrel,  and 
were  fighting  it  out.  I  knew  nothing  of  throwing  a  rope — I 
could  only  gallop  along  and  yell  silly  words  of  praise  and  encour- 
agement. One  of  the  sorrels,  with  the  riata  tied  about  his  fore- 
feet, reared  upright  and  charged  us  on  his  hind  legs,  biting  and 
squealing.  Quickly  a  cowboy  dropped  a  loop  beneath  his  hind- 
feet,  his  trained  pony  backed  away  tightening  the  rope,  and  down 
went  the  wild  one,  kicking  and  panting.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  wild,  free  life  on  the  open  range  he  had  felt  the  friction  and 
pull  of  a  restraining  rope,  and  he  fought  frenziedly  in  utter  panic. 
But  the  rope  would  not  leave  him  now  for  days — till  he  was 
broken  and  mastered  by  man.  Another  was  caught,  judged  too 
light  for  useful  riding  purposes,  and  liberated ;  not,  however, 
until  after  his  mane  and  tail  had  been  cut  off  for  use  in  braiding 
a  tie-rope. 

Wild  burros,  too,  are  here  in  this  vast  range  country,  literally 
thousands  of  them ;  but  they  are  quite  useless.  Indeed,  they  are 
so  numerous  and  eat  up  so  much  good  grass  that  might  other- 
wise go  to  fatten  cattle  that  they  are  looked  on  by  cowmen  as  a 
public  enemy,  and  many  are  shot  at  sight.  Coming  out  of  a 
canyon  upon  a  mesa  one  day,  we  beheld  a  herd  of  these  wild 
burros  half  a  mile  or  more  away.  They  saw  us  immediately, 
too,  and  at  once  stampeded.  We  rode  furiously  after  them  for 
a  mile  or  more  and  roped  two,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Lately  a 
speculative  Chinaman  put  up  a  soap  factory  near  San  Antonio 
del  Mar  and  started  converting  wild  burros  into  soap.  The 
burros  were  plentiful  enough  and  the  Mexicans  and  Indians 
would  catch  all  the  Chinaman  could  boil,  for  a  dollar  each.     But 
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the  industry  failed  because  there  was  not  enough  fat  in  a  burro. 
Their  hides,  also,  are  too  thin  to  make  good  leather.  The  young 
burros,  however,  make  good  lion  food  and  thus  keep  up  the 
supply  of  lions  that  furnish  fine  sport  for  many  American  big 
game  hunters  who  go  down  into  the  peninsula  every  year. 

Kermit  Roosevelt  has  been  here — and  a  long  list  of  Yankee 
sportsmen.  As  I  write  these  lines  a  New  York  party  is  organ- 
izing at  the  border,  with  trained  lion  dogs  brought  from  far  and 
near ;  and  a  camera  man  from  one  of  the  illustrated  news  weeklies 
is  on  the  job,  to  get  a  few  hundred  feet  of  hunting  thrills  for 
the  people  in  Hoboken  and  Keokuk  who  are  not  troubled  by 
lions. 

These  same  Mexican  lions,  incidentally,  are  rather  a  problem 
to  ranchers  in  Sonora  and  down  this  peninsula,  for  no  colts 
can  be  raised  on  these  ranches  unless  they  are  kept  in  a  tight 
corral  with  high  protecting  thorn  walls.  For  some  reason  the 
lion  is  singularly  partial  to  young  colt  meat. 

Vast  herds  of  cattle  roam  the  range  country  and  each  season 
at  market  time  cowboys  drive  large  bands  of  these  long-horn, 
narrow-hipped  steers  up  to  the  line  for  sale  to  American  buyers 
just  as  Texas  cattle  were  driven  overland  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas, 
before  the  days  of  railroads. 

To  the  tourist  who  likes  deep-sea  fishing,  the  coast  waters 
of  Baja  California  offer  amazing  opportunities.  More  fish  and 
more  kinds  of  fish  swim  along  these  rocky  shores  than  in  any 
other  waters  anywhere.  Steaming  from  La  Paz  up  to  Loreto, 
our  schooner  plowed  for  hours  through  a  most  astonishing  run 
of  mackerel.  Thousands  of  birds  were  in  the  air,  diving  into  the 
water  after  the  smaller  fish  which  were  being  chased  to  the 
surface  by  the  hungry  mackerel. 

The  three  largest  and  most  vicious  sea  monsters  found  here- 
abouts are  the  man-eating  sharks  or  tiburones,  the  terrible  manta 
raya  (giant  ray)  and  the  great  octopods  or  eight-armed,  wheel- 
shaped  squids  so  famous  in  sailor  yarns  the  world  around.  Mex- 
icans declare  some  of  the  sharks  around  Tiburon  Island  will 
weigh  a  thousand  pounds !  The  pearl  fishers  particularly  dread 
this  shark;  he  travels  so  fast  that  it  is  hard  to  guard  against  his 
attack.  Coming  up  the  Gulf  from  Santa  Rosalia  to  Tiburon, 
dozens  of  them  followed  our  schooner,  swimming  lazily  in  pairs 
only  a  few  yards  off  our  beams,  their  tommyhawk-like  dorsal 
fins  splitting  the  water  sharp  as  a  knife. 

But  the  odd,  immense  manta  raya  is  the  sea  brute  of  greatest 
strength  and  cunning.  When  full  grown  he  is  often  twenty  feet 
from  nose  to  tail  and  five-eighths  of  his  whole  length  is  merely 


Vast   rattle  ranges  form  a  large  part  of  the  peninsula's  life,   at  least  one  of  them  covering  nearly  two  million  acres  of  un- 

i'enced   land,  rolling  and  treeless,  surrounded   by  mountains.     On   these   ranges,   in    addition   to   the   cattle   raising — of   which 

roping  and  branding  in  the  corral  is  a  feature   (as  in  the  photograph) — there  is  the  great  excitement  of  wild  horse  hunting. 

Wild  burros  are  also  in   evidence  by  the   thousand,  but  are  quite  useless  and  considered  by  cowmen 

as  a  public  enemy  because  they  eat  much  good  grass 


tail ;  but  an  evil  member  it  is,  long,  sinuous  and  covered  with 
sharp  spines.  When  seen  from  above  the  water,  that  is,  when 
the  spectator  is  on  an  overhanging  cliff  or  leaning  over  the  bow 
of  a  vessel,  this  ugly  sea  monster  with  round  flat  body  and  long 
tail  looks  much  like  an  enormous  skillet.  The  forward  part  of 
the  body  is  equipped  with  thick,  blanket-like  flaps  or  gills,  twelve 
feet  across,  and  the  nose  is  armed  with  a  hard  beak  or  mandible. 
Blanket  fish,  he  is  often  called ;  he  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  familiar  but  smaller  sting  ray  or  stingaree  of  our  own  Cali- 
fornia coast.  Once  we  were  fishing  off  Tiburon  Island  when  a 
manta  raya  arose  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  just  beside  our  motor 
dory ;  we  fired  several  loads  of  shot  into  his  thick,  dark  blue 
hide  from  our  pump  gun ;  he  got  away  with  a  mighty  flounder 
and  much  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  sea,  his  activity  very 
little  impaired.  The  Mexicans  at  La  Paz  say  this  hideous  crea- 
ture will  hover  over  the  spot  where  pearl  divers  are  working, 
shutting  out  their  light,  moving  when  they  move,  keeping  always 
just  over  the  doomed  men  till  they  come  up  for  air;  then  he 
will  grab  the  divers,  crush  them  and  devour  them.  Not  long 
ago  Yankee  sailor  lads  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Vicksburg  while  fishing 
near  our  naval  coaling  station  at  Pichalinque  harpooned  a  manta 
raya.  These  lads  were  out  in  their  whaleboat  and,  owing  to 
the  enormous  size  and  strength  of  the  manta  raya  into  which 
they  had  hurled  their  harpoon,  they  could  not  control  him,  much 
less  land  him  in  the  boat  or  even  drag  him  to  the  beach.  And 
they  had  no  arms  with  them,  to  use  in  killing  the  monster.  He 
was  so  huge  and  strong  and  swam  so  fast  that  pull  as  they  would 
on  their  oars  they  could  not  hold  him — and  he  swam  merrily  off 
with  them,  towing  their  heavy  whaleboat  after  him !  Eventually 
the  steam  launch  from  the  gunboat  had  to  be  let  down,  fired 
up  and  sent  after  the  runaway  whaleboat.  In  this  same  locality 
a  British  man-of-war's  crew  killed  a  giant  manta  raya  and  hoisted 
its  foul,  pulpous  body  on  board  with  a  derrick ! 

The  octopod,  which  looks  like  a  big  water  spider,  lurks  in 
rocky  inlets  and  shadowy  caves  along  the  seashore,  where  it  lies 
quietly,  half  hidden  by  seaweed,  waiting  for  its  prey.  At  all 
stages  of  its  development  this  creature  is  dangerous,  but  at 
maturity  it  attains  immense  size ;  and  ever  since  the  pirate  days 
of  Vasco  de  Gama  seafaring  men  have  told  wild  tales  of  the 
fierce  and  hideous  octopod.  The  U.  S.  Navy's  official  handbook 
of  sailing  directions  for  this  coast  makes  particular  reference  to 
these  wicked  monsters.  One  Spanish  priest,  writing  about  the 
Gulf  of  Cortez  and  these  big  creatures,  says :  "His  arms  measure 
ten    to    twenty    feet    in    length,    tapering    from    three    inches    in 

diameter  to  the 
Ha  thickness  of  a 
man's  finger.  On 
the  lower  part  it 
is  furnished 
with  flat  discs  or 
suckers,  as 
round  as  a  dol- 
lar, every  two  or 
three  inches 
apart.  The  body 
is  a  spherical, 
pulpous  mass  in 
the  middle  o  f 
which  is  a  beak 
like  a  parrot's. 
With  the  ten- 
tacles they  seize, 
envelop  and 
smother  their 
prey." 

These  deep- 
s  e  a  creatures 
and  the  millions 
of  gulls,  cor- 
morants  and 
pelicans  that  live 
on  the  islands 
along  the  high, 
rocky  shore 
cliffs  feed  on  the 
multitude  of 
mackerel,  sea 
bass,  yellow  tail, 
tuna  and  corbina 
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Millions  of  cormorants,  pelicans  and  gulls  live  along  the  rocky  coasts,  subsisting 
on  fish.    The  collection  of  bird  guano  for  fertilizer  is  a  brisk  local  industry 


Hundreds  of  turtles  are  harpooned  as  they  lurk  about 
the    inlets    feeding    on    seaweed 


that  flourish  in  these  waters  undiminished  by  this  continual  drain. 

A  well-known  American  packing  company  has  built  an  odd- 
looking  industrial  ark  called  a  floating  cannery  to  catch  and  can 
some  of  the  millions  of 
fish.  They  are  operating 
around  Cape  San  Lucas 
now.  They  catch  the 
fish,  cook  and  can  it  on 
their  big  floating  factory, 
and  ship  the  pack  by 
their  own  fast  schooners 
to  California. 

A  Japanese  corpora- 
tion is  also  busy  at  Mag- 
dalena  Bay,  catching  and 
drying  fish  and  abalones. 
The  dried  sea  food  is 
shipped  to  the  Orient. 
From  the  abalone  shells 
a  factory  at  La  Paz 
turns  out  buttons, 
buckles  and  other 
mother-of-pearl  articles. 
At  La  Paz,  too,  an  Eng- 
lish company  operates  a 
pearl  fishing  industry. 
In  old  days  Indian  div- 
ers were  used,  the  naked 
native  going  down  with 
a  forked  wishbone 
pressed  over  his  nose 
and  a  big  rock  tied  to 
one  foot  to  pull  him 
down.  Nowadays  mod- 
ern diving  suits  are  used. 
Fanciful  and  romantic 
tales  are  told  and  re-told 


in  the  shady  plazas  of  La  Paz  about  the  magnificent  pearls  that 
have  been  found  here.  The  favorite  is  that  a  poor  ignorant 
Indian  once  found  a  pearl  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg  and  traded  it  to  a 


The  construction  of  the  motorway  was  undertaken  by  men  of  Governor  Cantu's  volunteer  army.     When  the  traveler 

reaches  the  present  terminus  at  Ensenada,  it  is  possible  to  proceed  another  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  the  old  road 

to  San  Quentin.     Beyond  this  one  must  go  muleback  over  the  old  trail — "a  devil  of  a   iaunt  by  jackass" 


IO 
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Spanish  peddler  for  a  cheap  hunting-knife;  and  that  this  pearl, 
worth  fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  now  among  the  crown  jewels  at 
Madrid. 

One  Yankee  concern  specializes  in  green  turtle  soup.  This 
company's  small  boats  swarm  over  the  turtle  infested  shore- 
waters,  where  the  turtles  come  to  feed  on  seaweed,  harpooning 
the  huge,  awkward  creatures  and  towing  them  alongside  a  schoon- 
er; they  are  taken  aboard  and  shipped  to  San  Diego,  where  expert 
cooks  prepare  the  tinned  soup  for  market. 

Sea  otters  once  nocked  by  thousands  down  this  rocky  coast 
from  Ensenada  to  Turtle  Bay.  Yankee  fur  trappers  came  all  the 
way  from  Puget  Sound,  seeking  the  valuable  pelts  of  the  beauti- 
ful animal.  The  high  prices  these  hides  brought  and  the  greed 
of  the  hunters  led  to  the  extermination  of  the  sea  otter  in  these 
parts ;  it  was  easy  to  kill  them  as  they  lay  asleep  on  the  floating 
kelp  beds.  Hunters  merely  walked  along  the  beach  or  sneaked 
up  in  boats  and  shot  them.  In  the  same  way  the  giant  sea 
elephant,  once  so  numerous  here,  has  been  practically  swept  from 
the  sea.  The  last  known  herd  is  at  Guadeloupe  island.  I  saw 
them  there,  ponderous  and  unwieldy,  lifting  their  clumsy  heads 
to  stare  as  we  sailed  by. 

Orchilla,  desert  shrub  from  which  a  vegetable  dye  is  made, 
is  also  gathered  in  large  quantities  in  the  Magdalena  Bay  country 
and  shipped  to  the  States. 

At  La  Paz — weary  of  hard  tack  and  bully  beef — we  quit  our 

schooner  and  went  ashore  to 
buy  oranges  and  fresh  vege- 
tables. It  is  a  pleasant, 
friendly  town  of  maybe  five 
thousand  peaceful,  lotus-eat- 
ing idlers.  Cut  off  from 
Mexico's  mainland  and 
visited  but  seldom  by  any- 
thing larger  than  a  trading 
schooner  it  has  felt  none  of 
the  grief  and  pain  of  revo- 
lution. Furious  gales,  how- 
ever, sweep  it  in  March  and 
November ;  piled  high  on  its 
beach  we  saw  several  wrecks 
of  pearl  and  fishing  boats 
left  there  by  a  recent  cha- 
basco  (hurricane).  All  the 
houses  save  the  pretentious 
cathedral  are  of  one  story, 
flat  and  squat,  built  to  with- 
stand gales  and  earthquakes. 
Tanbark  is  a  chief  export ; 
Educational  .Films  Corporation         and  a  big  tannery,  owned  by 


a  lonely  American,  makes  excellent  sole  leather  that  is  shipped 
to  Chicago  to  make  American  army  shoes.  There  was  one  other 
American  in  town — a  dentist,  of  course;  for  wherever,  in  any 
lost  corner  of  the  world,  two  Yankees  are  gathered  one  will  be 
a  dentist ! 

Sailing  out  from  La  Paz  harbor,  where  they  say  Cortez  built 
a  rude  schooner  for  exploring  the  Gulf  that  bears  his  name,  we 
passed  the  island  of  Pichalinque.  Here  is  a  big  heap  of  coal, 
piles  of  gasoline  drums  and  cases  of  oil.  It  is  Uncle  Sam's  naval 
fuel  base,  for  supplying  his  fleet  in  Mexican  waters.  Yankee 
sailor  boys,  burnt  brown  as  Malays,  were  playing  ball  on  the 
gravelly  beach.  It  was  hot.  Sluggish  fish  wallowed  in  the  choppy 
sea.  Lazy  porpoises  pushed  their  shining,  slick  backs  above  the 
warm  water.  We  steered  north,  past  Carmen  Island,  where  salt 
is  scraped  up  on  the  beach  by  the  ton,  and  marked  our  chart  for 
Loreto  and  Mulege,  where  strange  craft  are  seldom  seen,  but 
where  they  make  a  red  wine  that  every  old  sailor  in  these  waters 
likes  to  drink  and  dream  of. 

At  Santa  Rosalia,  on  the  gulf  opposite  Guaymas,  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  of  Holland  and  the  Paris  Rothschilds  have  developed 
one  of  the  biggest  copper  mines  in  the  world.  A  million-dollar 
breakwater  is  built,  and  giant  smelters  send  their  foul  blue  smoke 
high  over  the  placid  gulf.  Ten  German  sailing  vessels,  caught 
here  when  the  World  War  broke,  are  rotting  at  their  rusty  anchor 
chains.  What  is  left  of  their  crews,  now  a  ragged,  bearded  and 
desolate  group,  leaned  over  the  paintless  rails  and  watched  us 
idly  as  we  sailed  past. 

It  is  a  one-man  town,  this  bare,  treeless  camp  of  Santa  Rosalia. 
The  one  man  is  the  Frenchman  who  holds  its  destinies  in  his 
hand.  Everybody  in  town  works  in  the  mines ;  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple depend  on  this  French  manager  for  their  daily  beans  and 
overalls.  And  nothing  but  copper  is  produced  locally.  The  com- 
pany's coast  boats  bring  beef  from  La  Paz,  groceries  and  dry- 
goods  from  Guaymas  and  beer  from  Mazatlan.  Even  the  church 
of  pressed  steel  was  built  in  France  long  ago,  shipped  around 
the  Horn  and  set  up  at  Santa  Rosalia  like  a  piece  of  knock-down 
furniture  from  Michigan.  Nobody  goes  to  Santa  Rosalia  who 
can  possible  avoid   it. 

That  part  of  the  Gulf  north  of  Santa  Rosalia,  although  ex- 
tending nearly  to  Arizona  and  California,  is  one  of  the  most  empty 
and  most  lonely  bodies  of  water  anywhere.  On  the  map  are  many 
high-sounding  Spanish  names  like  San  Felipe  and  Porto  Libertad 
that  run  in  fine  print  from  the  land  off  into  the  water.  But  they 
are  mere  names  of  places ;  most  of  them  are  quite  uninhabited  or 
else  mark  mere  camping  sites  for  occasional  Indians  who  wander 
down  from  their  mountain  retreats  to  fish. 

In  this  same  hot  lonely  gulf,  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Santa 
Rosalia,  the  evil  island  of  Tiburon  raises  its  ugly  head.  The 
sordid  tale  of  its  squalid  Seri  Indian  folk  has  already  been  told 


It  was  not  the 
sight  of  this  great 
field  of  lobsters 
that  scared  the 
Mexican  youngster 
above,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  that 
strange  monster, 
the  first  moving 
picture  machine  to 
go  over  the  border. 
In  Lower  Califor- 
nia lobsters  may 
be  purchased  by 
the  acre  instead  of 
by  the  half  portion, 
and,  as  the  mother 
lobster  produces 
many  thousands  of 
eggs  once  in  eleven 
months,  we  may 
suppose  that  the 
price  per  acre  is 
about  equal,  nowa- 
days, to  that  per 
portion  d  la 
Newburg 
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to  readers  of  this  magazine  in  a  truthful  and  detailed  article. 

In  other  parts  of  Mexico  the  Indian  seems  to  be  holding  his 
own,  and  retaining  his  tribal  entity.  But  in  Baja  California 
Poor  Lo  is  moving  on  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  just  as 
he  moved  before  the  pioneer  Yankee  in  the  United  States.  When 
Cortez  got  here  he  found  maybe  forty  thousand  Indians  on  this 
peninsula.  To-day,  what  with  smallpox,  tuberculosis  and  civiliza- 
tion, perhaps  not  over  three  thousand  red  men  remain.  Their 
scattered  remnants  are  tucked  away  in  lonely  canyons  or  moun- 
tain glades,  where  they  hunt  rabbits  with  clubs,  kill  and  eat  wild 
burros,  and  spend  their  summers  catching  and  drying  fish  and 
abalones  along  the  various  bays  and  inlets.  Some  few  Indians 
more  industrious  than  the  average  own  a  few  mules  and  cattle 
and  have  built  adobe  huts  around  the  old  abandoned  missions, 
like  the  Huerta  tribe  near  Ojos  Negros. 

Some  of  the  old  peninsula  Indians  seem  to  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  Yumas  of  Arizona.  In  habits,  intellect,  customs,  dress, 
implements  of  war  and  hunting,  appearance  and  tradition  others 
resemble  the  old  Digger  Indians  of  Alta  California.  No  syste- 
matic grammar  or  dictionary  of  their  languages  was  ever  worked 
out,  although  a  Jesuit  priest,  Father  Copart,  reduced  enough  of 
their  speech  to  writing  to  make  use  of  a  crude  catechism. 

The  Baja  California  Indian  most  familiar  to  Americans  is 
the  meek  and  lowly  Cocopah  who  inhabits  the  tule  flats  about 
the  delta  of  the  Colorado,  and  goes  up  into  the  high,  hot  rocks 
south  of  Mexicali  after  bighorn  sheep.  Although  the  Cocopah 
has  been  in  contact  with  American  cowmen  and  miners  for  the 
past  fifty  years  his  own  primitive  habits  have  changed  not  one 
whit.  I  know  a  rancher  below  Yuma  who  has  had  a  certain  old 
Cocopah  buck  working  on  his  ranch  for  twenty  years ;  yet,  when 
this  American  returns  home  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three 
weeks  in  California,  the  man  will  pass  his 
American  benefactor  by  without  even  speak- 
ing to  him.  The  Indian  will  take  orders,  do 
his  work  well,  and  accept  his  pay ;  but  he  will 
not  talk  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

From  San  Jose  del  Cabo  clear  up  the  long 
length  of  the  peninsula  there  runs  a  string  of 
old  abandoned  missions.  Tumbled  down  and 
ruined  as  they  are,  however,  a  few  of  the 
faithful  still  haunt  some  of  them,  walking  on 
their  devout  knees  over  the  worn  flagstones 
to  pray  before  a  crumbling  altar  standing  amid 
old  walls  with  not  a  roof  overhead.  Vandals 
raided  some  of  these  old  missions  about  the 
time  of  our  Civil  War,  and  a  number  of  paint- 
ings and  church  valuables  were  smuggled 
across  the  border  and  sold  in  San  Francisco. 
Among  the  pictures  were  said  to  have  been 
several  originals  of  the  great  Spanish  painters. 


Velasquez  and  Murillo,  and  also  oil  portraits  of  the  famous  priest- 
explorer,  Father  Kino,  and  Father  Junipero  Serra,  the  last  being 
from  the  church  at  Loretto. 

There  is  an  oft-told  tale,  too,  of  a  strange  foreigner  who  once 
appeared  at  Ensenada ;  he  hired  mules  and  a  guide  and  went  in 
the  night  from  the  village,  taking  the  trail  for  the  old  Santa 
Catalina  mission  country.  When  the  ruins  were  reached,  he  pro- 
duced an  old  parchment  map,  studying  it  long  and  carefully.  Then 
he  sent  the  guide  away  on  a  trifling  errand.  When  the  guide  got 
back  a  few  hours  later,  the  strange  traveler  and  the  stoutest  mule 
were  missing.  In  the  earth  beside  a  ruined  wall  was  a  hole  and 
beside  the  hole  a  rusty,  broken  iron  pot.  A  story  pregnant  with 
buried  treasure  possibilities !  Then  there  is  another  favorite 
Baja  California  yarn,  involving  the  loot  of  mission  bells  made 
of  solid  gold.  These  were  taken  by  vandals  and  smuggled  aboard 
a  schooner,  an  old  Mexican  solemnly  assured  me ;  and  when  a 
Mexican  gunboat  chased  the  schooner  the  precious  bells  were 
thrown  into  the  sea ! 

Skipping  across  the  line  into  Mexico  has  of  course  saved  the 
hide  of  many  a  careless  Yankee  whose  home  town  climate  dis- 
agreed with  him ;  and  no  part  of  Mexico  has  proven  a  safer  haven 
for  the  fugitives  than  this  wild,  scantily  inhabited  peninsula. 
Death  has  claimed  many  of  these  wanderers  who,  losing  them- 
selves in  the  high  lonely  ridges  have  died  of  thirst  or  been  killed 
by  other  criminals.  Outlaws  and  filibusters,  too,  have  invaded  the 
country  only  to  be  driven  out  or  eventually  slain  in  fights  with 
the  Mexican  forces. 

No  event  in  all  the  stirring  annals  of  this  country's  tempestu- 
ous history  stands  out  like  the  ill-starred  "Walker  Expedition." 
In  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco,  Walker  was  a  famous  Cali- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


This  seventy-six  year  old  buck 
has  the  reputation  of  being  able 
to  hoe  more  beans  in  a  given 
time  in  his  war  garden  than  any 
of   the   younger    Indians 


The  method  of  cleaning  the 
chaff  and  dust  from  the  great 
bean  crops  is  the  same  as  that 
which  obtained  in  Bible  lands 
centuries  ago — utilizing  the 
breezes  of  heaven.  Life  in  Baja 
California  is  crude  and  primi- 
tive, cut  off  from  the  world  as 
it  always  has  been.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  white 
people  the  inhabitants  are  un- 
progressive    Mexican    or    Indian 
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Photo    by   H.   A.    Taylor 
The  ocean  is  of  a  far  deeper  blue  along  the  California  coast  than  on  the  North  Atlantic,  while  the  flying  fish  and  the  marine  gardens  are  a  source  of 
delight  to  the  traveler.     The  feathery  spray  tumbles  gloriously  over  the  breakwater  at  Coronado,  with  the  long,  high  ridge  of  Point  Loma  beyond 

FROM       IPSWICH       TO        NAHANT 

Memories  of  the  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts — Perils  of  Photographing 
the  Mountain-high  Surf — Unsurpassable  Sunsets  on  Ripple-marked  Dunes 

By  LeRoy  Jeffers,  F.R.G.S. 
Photographs   by   C.   P.  Jeffers,  the  Author  and  Others 


HAPPY  indeed  is  he  whose  boyhood  memories  fondly  cluster 
around  our  New  England  hills  and  seashore.  My  earliest 
acquaintance  with  the  sea  was  formed  as  a  child  in  the  quaint 
historic  town  of  Ipswich  on  Town  Hill  when  in  company  with  my 
mother  I  used  to  watch  the  tide  creep  in  over  the  marshes  waving 
their  long  salt  grasses  that  glowed  with  the  wonderful  reds, 
browns  and  yellow-greens  of  midsummer.  We  lingered  amid 
the  flowers  on  Heartbreak  Hill,  watching  the  white  clouds  floating 
idly  over  the  wooded  hills  that  gathered  protectingly  about  our 
home.  Seaward  the  glistening  white  waves  of  the  sand  dunes 
followed  the  shore  from  Ipswich  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Essex 
and  far  into  the  distance  toward  Cape  Ann.  Happy  days  we 
spent  upon  the  winding  river,  finding  the  purest  of  water  lilies; 
or  we  counted  ourselves  rich  as  we  roamed  afield  amid  the  golden- 
rod  and  the  cardinal  flowers. 

Sailing  down  Ipswich  River  through  the  marshes,  pictur- 
esquely dotted  with  their  cocks  of  hay,  we  feel  the  damp  salt 
breath  of  the  ocean  and  hear  the  low  murmur  of  its  waves.  On 
the  bar  a  company  of  clumsy  seals  are  swimming,  playing  with 
the  waves  as  the  rising  tide  sweeps  in  upon  them,  or  bobbing  about 
in  deeper  water  with  only  their  dark  heads  visible.  Great  white 
flocks  of  wheeling,  screaming  terns  rise  from  the  bar  and  circle 
over  the  water  in  search  of  fish,  dropping  instantly  with  splash 
like  lead  as  they  capture  their  prey.  Seaward,  off  the  low  shore 
of  Plum  Island,  the  winds  and  the  tides  are  seldom  idle.  In  half 
an  hour,  while  eating  lunch  in  a  boat,  one  may  be  carried  far  out 
toward  the  open  sea,  and  it  may  take  a  couple  of  hours  hard  row- 
ing amid  the  whitecaps  to  return  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

Long  to  be  remembered  is  a  summer's  day  among  the  Ipswich 


sand  dunes.  For  miles  along  the  seashore  their  wave-like  crests, 
rising  for  fifty  feet  in  air,  are  swept  by  the  wind  which  streams 
the  fine  sand  backward  like  foam  from  a  troubled  sea.  Cast  up 
by  the  waves,  the  dunes  are  constantly  changing  their  form  and 
position,  often  advancing  upon  the  pines  and  the  birches,  over- 
whelming all  life  in  their  pathway  and  leaving  nothing  after  they 
have  passed  save  blackened  and  distorted  fragments.  On  cloud- 
less days  the  white  heat  of  the  sand  blinds  the  open  eye  and  burns 
the  unprotected  foot  unmercifully.  But  the  exquisite  charm  of 
the  sands  and  the  sea  draws  one  again  and  again  to  seek  their  com- 
panionship. Ripple-marked  by  wind  and  wave,  of  gray  and  white, 
streaked  here  and  there  with  purple  and  black,  the  dunes  are  an 
artist's  paradise.  Upon  their  hard,  clean  slopes  the  nodding  beach 
grass  traces  fairy  circles,  while  every  bird  and  tiny  insect  leaves 
open  record  of  his  journeys  to  and  fro.  The  purple  flowering 
beach  pea  wanders  over  the  sand,  and  here  and  there  is  laid  a 
carpet  of  cranberry  vines,  while  on  Plum  Island  the  beach  plum 
often  ripens  undisturbed.  In  the  hollows  are  sumac  thickets 
and  luxuriant,  sweet-scented  bayberry  bushes  from  whose 
aromatic  white  berries  one  may  make  candles  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Radiant  with  deepest  hue  from  the  fresh  salt  air  the 
wild  rose  opens  with  rare  fragrance,  while  everywhere  the  seaside 
golden-rod  treasures  the  sunshine  in  rich  profusion. 

What  endless  joy  a  child  may  find  in  the  inland  amphitheaters 
among  the  dunes !  Here  all  the  world  is  hidden  from  view  and 
the  little  lagoons  teem  with  a  life  that  is  all  their  own.  But  come 
with  me  along  the  beach  where  the  joyous  sandpipers  are  flitting, 
running  before  the  wave  or  skimming  daintily  over  its  foam. 
With  soft  gray  backs  and  white  breasts  flashing  in  the  sunlight, 
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Perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  branch  of  photography  is  that  of  surf  work.  Frequently  one  must  take  his  life  in  his  hands  as  he  climbs 
upon  the  icy  cliffs,  or  ventures  far  out  on  wave-swept  rocks  in  search  of  the  right  viewpoint  for  a  photograph.  More  than  once  a  wave  has  over- 
whelmed the  rocks  on  which  we  were  standing  at  Galloupe's  Point,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts,  drenching  our  camera  and  forcing  a  hasty  retreat 


Photo   by  C.  P.  Jeffers 
In  former  days  the  Lynn  coast  was  guarded  by  a  wooden  breakwater  which  was  turned  into  wreckage  by  every  great  storm.     Now  it  is  protected 
by  a  curving  concrete  structure  which  throws  the  wave  outward,  but  so  great  is  the  force  of  the  winter  storms  that  they  often  seem  to  pay  little 
attention  to  this  obstruction.     Traveling  along  the  breakwater  with  a  camera  is  exciting  work,  for  one  runs  constant  chance  of  a  wetting  and  faces 

the  danger  of  being  swept  into  the  sea 
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Photos  by  C.  P.  Jeffers 

At  Eastern  Point,  Nahant,  Pulpit  Rock  and  the  nearby  cliffs  rise  with  steeply  tilted  strata  as  if  they  were  the  remnant  of  some  old  volcano  whose 

crater,  ages  since,  was  swallowed  by  the  sea.     The  deep   Atlantic  comes  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rock,  where  it  surges  foam  amid  the  seaweed 


Between  Galloupe's  and 
Little's  Points  the  jagged 
ledges  and  towering  cliffs 
are  the  graveyard  of 
many  a  storm-driven  ves- 
sel. In  a  Nor'easter  the 
wind  lashes  the  sea  into 
an  uncontrollable  fury 
and  the  roar  and  boom  of 
the  breaking  waves  drown 
the  loudest  shout  in  an 
instant.  Seldom  does  one 
see  two  great  breaking 
waves  following  each 
other  so  closely  as  these. 
In  two  or  three  seconds 
they  necessitated  wading 
for  life  amid  the  seaweed 
and  driftwood 


Photo   by   C.  P.   Jeffers 


On  the  beach  at 
Swampscott  among 
the  clam  shells  and 
lobster  pots  one 
may  find  the  mas- 
ters of  many  a 
long  departed  ves- 
sel ready  to  spin 
their  yarns  of  bat- 
tle with  storm  and 
shipwreck.  Gone 
are  the  fishing 
schooners,  and  few 
remain  of  the  men 
who  manned  them. 
Over  the  bay  the 
sea  gulls  circle 
and  wheel  un- 
disturbed 


Photo  by  LcRoy  Jeffers 
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Photo   by  C.  P.  Jeffers 
One  terrible  winter  night  in  the  enveloping  darkness  of  a  great  blizzard  the   Spanish  bark  Tedesco  found  its  grave  upon  these  outlying  rocks.     In  the 
morning  the  anchor  chains  were  across  the  rocks,  and  the  name  of  the  bark  was  discovered  among  the  wreckage.     The  cargo  was  strewn  along  the 
beach,  and  rolling  in  the  snow-filled  surf  were  the  bodies  of  the  sailors.  ■   So  Tedesco  Rocks  on  the  Massachusetts  north  shore  came  by  their  name 


There  is  no  more 
fascinating  branch 
o  f  photography 
than  surf  work, 
for  it  involves  the 
most  uncertain  con- 
ditions of  storm 
and  of  light  com- 
bined with  the  con- 
stant thrill  of 
danger  from  wind 
and  wave.  As  a 
wall  of  foaming 
water  comes  sweep- 
ing into  a  rocky 
cove  like  that  at 
Little's  Point, 
carrying  every- 
thing before  it  in 
wild  confusion, 
one's  decision  must 
be  made  in  an  in- 
stant, for  in  the 
next  moment  one 
may  find  himself 
struggling  waist- 
deep  in  the 
briny  sea 


Photo  by  LeRoy  Jeffers 
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they  are  the  happiest  children  of  the  sea.  With  sharp  cries  and 
a  ceaseless  chatter,  the  herring  gulls  come  in  flocks  of  thousands 
to  feed  upon  the  beach.  As  they  rise  their  white  wings  glisten, 
then  suddenly  as  they  wheel  they  become  invisible,  later  to  appear 
like  a  snow-white  cloud  in  the  distance.  Now  and  then  the  voice 
of  the  crow  is  heard  from  the  pines,  while  at  dusk  the  dunes  are 
alive  with  a  great  variety  of  birds  seeking  shelter  and  filling  the 
air  with  their  curious  and  interesting  language. 

As  a  boy  I  lived  in  the  very  heart  of  the  North  Shore  at 
Swampscott,  and  thrilled  as  from  my  windows  I  watched  the 
great  white  towers  of  spray  leaping  majestically  and  silently  in 
air  against  the  rugged  cliffs  of  Nahant,  three  miles  across  the 
bay.  What  unforgetable  sunsets  were  those  of  the  early  eighties, 
whose  unpaintable  colors  were  caused  by  invisible  dust  from  the 
eruption  of  Krakatoa.  Exquisite  orange  and  cherry,  vivid  scarlet 
and  deepest  crimson,  bordered  with  dark  purple  clouds,  were 
wondrously  reflected  in  the  shadowy  waters.  Often  we  lingered 
long  while  the  afterglow  transformed  the  sky,  and  our  hearts  com- 
muned in  silence. 

Strolling  along  the  curving  beach  to  Lincoln  House  Point  we 
come  to  Whale  Beach  with  pine-clad  Jeffries'  Point  stretching 
toward  Dread  Ledge,  where  the  sea  is  sobbing  in  an  age-long 
reverie.  With  care  one  may  land  on  the  ledges  at  low  tide  to 
study  their  interesting  life ;  but  in  even  a  moderate  swell  one  must 
row  steadily  through  the  channel  or  he  will  find  his  dory  mys- 
teriously drawn  to  the  rocks.  In  a  storm  the  ledges  are  the 
graveyard  of  every  craft  that  is  driven  upon  them.  With  what 
thrilling  sadness  have  I  helplessly  watched  the  schooners  drifting 
to  their  doom  upon  this  rock-bound  coast.  Groaning  and  shat- 
tered they  were  ceaselessly  hurled  by  the  wind  and  the  waves  upon 
the  jagged  and  cruel  rocks.  Alas,  when  they  came  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night  no  human  aid  might  reach  their  helpless  crews ! 

In  former  days  the  waves  sweeping  in  upon  Kings  Beach  rose 
to  the  height  of  the  telegraph  poles  and  tore  apart  the  granite 
blocks  of  the  sea  wall  as  if  they  were  playthings.  Guarding  the 
Lynn  shore  was  a  wooden  breakwater  which  was  split  into 
kindling  in  every  great  storm.  Now  a  curving  concrete  wall,  built 
to  hurl  the  wave  backward,  extends  along  the  boulevard.  The 
point  at  the  end  of  the  beach  is  called  Red  Rock,  and  Swampscott 
is  said  to  be  the  Indian  name  for  "the  place  of  the  red  rock." 
Iiere  in  early  days  the  duly  attested  but  very  illusive  sea  serpent, 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  was  seen  by  the  fisherman.     At  low  tide 


on  Lynn  Beach  were  long  lines  of  breaking  waves  with  streaming 
spray ;  while  at  high  tide  the  sea  mounted  far  above  the  break- 
water, and  falling  backward  often  met  and  battled  with  the  incom- 
ing wave. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  branch  of  photog- 
raphy is  that  of  surf  work.  In  no  other  way  may  one  gain  so 
intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 
ocean  as  by  studying  its  varying  moods  in  company  with  a  camera. 
How  often  have  father  and  I  wandered  along  a  deserted,  wintry 
shore  on  which  the  great  waves  were  breaking  mountain  high ! 
Frequently  one  must  take  his  life  in  his  hands  as  he  climbs  upon 
the  icy  cliffs,  or  ventures  far  out  on  wave-swept  rocks  in  search  of 
the  right  viewpoint  for  a  photograph.  As  the  tide  sweeps  in,  with 
each  wave  hurling  its  spray  higher  and  higher,  what  temptations 
there  are  to  linger  in  the  most  dangerous  situations,  always  hoping 
for  an  ideal  composition  with  an  instant  of  sunlight  to  insure  a 
successful  picture!  More  than  once  a  wave  has  overwhelmed 
the  rock  on  which  we  were  standing,  drenching  our  cameras  and 
forcing  our  hasty  retreat.  Fortunate  were  we  when  this  was 
possible,  for  it  was  decidedly  unpleasant  when  our  retreat  was  cut 
off  by  a  swirling  lane  of  icy  water  full  of  slippery  seaweed  and 
wreckage.  The  force  of  the  gale  often  threatened  to  sweep  us 
into  the  sea,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  focus  an  eight  by  ten 
camera;  but  we  enjoyed  the  struggle,  and  a  single  successful  nega- 
tive in  many  dozen  exposures  was  ample  reward. 

A  slender  ribbon  of  ^sand  separates  Lynn  Harbor  from  the 
ocean  and  anchors  the  peninsula  of  Nahant  to  the  mainland.  The 
view  from  the  eastern  point  of  Nahant  commands  the  whole  north 
shore  to  Cape  Ann.  Facing  the  open  Atlantic,  its  volcanic  rocks 
withstand  the  full  power  of  the  winter  storms.  At  Pulpit  Rock 
the  deep  ocean  comes  to  the  very  edge  of  the  steeply  tilted  strata, 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  cliffs  were  remnants  of  some  great  volcanic 
crater  whose  other  half  has  long  since  been  swallowed  by  the  sea. 
Deep  fissures  and  chasms  have  been  worn  in  the  cliffs  where  the 
waves  boil  and  churn,  leaping  from  side  to  side  and  shooting 
upward  with  such  sudden  force  that  one  must  run  to  escape  being 
caught  and  drawn  downward  into  the  angry  sea.  Let  us  follow 
along  the  cliffs  in  the  height  of  the  storm,  leaning  far  over  against 
the  wind  which  holds  us  from  falling  but  will  carry  us  away  if 
our  attention  is  relaxed  for  an  instant.  Blinded  by  clouds  of 
spray  and  numbed  by  the  piercing  cold,  we  gaze  upon  a  scene  of 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


Photo   bx   C.  P.  Jeffers 

Often  the  surf  is  heavy,  attacking  the  Swampscott  cliffs  in  solid  masses,  and  forcing  the  air  to  vibrate  with  its  intensity.     Great  radiant  waves  soar 

mountain  high  upon  the  rocks,  while  deep,  cream}''  froth  is  spread  upon  the  water 
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Near  Nanking 
the  road  leading 
to  the  Ming 
tombs  is  lined 
for  miles  with 
monoliths  of 
colossal  animals, 
which  doubtless 
originated  from 
belief  in  trans- 
migration of 
souls 
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During  the  Eastern  Campaign  thei 
British  bought  up  all  the  available] 
camels  in  the  world.  Without  the! 
camels'  aid  the  campaign  could| 
not  have  been  won.  The  first  camel 
corps  was  organized  in  1880.  Cu- 
riously, the  camel  stride  measures 
only  a  yard,  his  progress  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour 

The  Arabian  camel  has  one  hump, 
the  Bactrian  has  two,  and  hybrids 
are  preferred  to  thoroughbreds  in 
some  districts.  This  infant,  of  reg- 
ular dromedary  or  one-hump  stock, 
was  only  a  day  old  and  re- 
quired assistance  in  posing 


Plowing  in  the  Nile  Valley  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs 


The  fortunate  camel  has 
an  advantage  over  the 
rest  of  us  because  of  its 
ability  to  store  food  in  its 
hump  and  liquids  in  the 
numerous  sacks  around 
the  walls  of  two  of  its 
stomachs,  the  latter  an 
advantage  which,  if  pos- 
sessed by  humans,  might 
suggest  great  possibilities 
in  view  of  the  coming  dry 
spell  next  July.  A  camel 
fully  laden  with  upwards 
of  a  four  hundred  and 
twenty  pound  load  (out- 
side) will  cover  twenty 
miles    a    day 


This  affectionate 
couple  of  As- 
suans  are  said  to 
have  descended 
originally  from 
American  stock, 
some  of  which 
migrated  into 
Asia  via  the 
Bering  Strait ; 
others  went  to 
South  America 
and  degenerated 
into  the  llama 
tribe 

The  Muscats' 
water  supply  is 
carried  by  camel 
back.  Some 
very  smart  Ara- 
bian  desert 
camels  can 
travel  seventy 
miles  a  day,  it  is 
claimed,  carry- 
ing riders  and 
water  for  a 
week ! 
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CANADA'S   GREAT   EASTERN    GAME    PRESERVE 

Algonquin  Provincial  Park  Offers  Many  Thrills  to  the  Disciple  of  Isaac  Walton 
— A  Paradise  for  Canoeists  in  the  Unspoiled  Public  Wilderness  of  Ontario 

By  H.  R.  Hyndman 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


OME  twenty  years  ago  the  Canadian  Government  set  aside 
as  a  game  preserve  an  area  of  wooded  wilderness  in  Ontario 
about  fifty  miles  square  and  named  it  Algonquin  National  Park. 
It  was  located  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  in  that  moderately  hilly  section  known  as  the 
Highlands  of  Ontario,  and  a  little  east  of  a  line  half-way  between 
the  chy  of  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay.  The  rough  topography  and 
hundred?  of  lakes  breaking  up  the  landscape  discouraged  settlers, 
so  it  had  been  visited  only  by  a  few  hunters  and  trappers  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  Its  primeval  wildness  and  its  location  in  the 
heart  of  that  famous  deer  belt  that  extends  from  the  Ottawa  River 
westward  to  Georgian  Bay  made  it  an  ideal  place  for  a  game 
preserve.  In  the  past  fife  years  it  has  been  enlarged  by  taking 
m  additional  sections  of  similar  country  adjoining  until  now  it 
comprises  an  area  of  about  seventy  miles  wide  by  fifty  miles  deep, 
and  the  title  has  been  changed  to  Algonquin  Provincial  Park 
(Ontario). 

With  the  exclusion  of  permanent  inhabitants  and  the  patrolling 
of  the  district  by  rangers  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  prevent 
hunting  and  trapping,  wild  animals  inhabiting  the  forests  and  the 
waters,  as  well  as  the  fish,  have  multiplied  into  such  great  num- 
bers it  can  now  be  described  as  being  literally  full  of  game.  The 
land  area  is  unique  in  the  sense  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it 
is  thickly  covered  with  heavy  forests  without  any  outcropping  of 
bare  rocks,  so  common  in  most  sections  of  eastern  Canada.  Con- 
sequently the  thick  bush  bordering  the  lakes,  the  shores  rising 
sometimes  two  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  water,  pro- 
duces some  of  the  most  picturesque  lakeland  scenery.  The 
photograph  of  Cache  Lake  from  Point  Lookout  is  a  typical  land- 
scape view  in  the  park,  taken  from  one  of  the  few  bare  spots 
on  a  hill  where  one  can  get  a  view  from  a  height  of  the  lakes 
nestling  among  the  hills  and  the  wooded  islands. 

In  the  last  few  years  four  hotels  have  been  built  on  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  railroads  that  cross  the  park.  Here  the  tourist  can 
enjoy  many  of  the  comforts  of  home  and  experience  the  novelty 
of  studying  at  close  range  wild  life  in  its  native  haunts.  The  more 
venturesome  who  prefer  to  establish  a  camp  on  inland  lakes  for 


fishing  or  canoe  cruising  into  the  interior  will  be  rewarded  by 
sights  of  game  and  beaver  work  that  will  be  ample  compensation 
for  all  the  exertion  and  rough  traveling  involved.  The  forests, 
made  up  of  all  the  trees  common  to  this  section  of  Canada,  chiefly 
balsams,  spruce,  cedar,  birch,  poplar,  white  and  red  pine  and 
many  kinds  of  smaller  growth,  furnish  a  variety  of  feed  that 
seems  to  attract  and  develop  almost  everything  that  walks  on 
four  legs  in  eastern  Canada,  from  moose  to  red  squirrels ;  and 
the  waters  harbor  large  numbers  of  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as 
beaver,  otter  and  mink.  Two  of  the  hotels  have  outfitting  stores 
where  food  supplies  and  fishing  tackle  can  be  purchased,  and 
camping  and  canoe  cruising  equipment  rented.  Guides  can  be 
secured  either  through  the  hotels  or  the  superintendent  of  the 
park  at  Cache  Lake.  The  guides  are  very  largely  Canadians, 
bright,  intelligent  fellows,  and  as  a  rule  good  bushmen  and  canoe- 
men  and  quite  satisfactory  cooks.  The  odd  Indian  guide  some- 
times available  is  only  quarter  breed,  or  less,  Indian. 

The  fish  in  the  waters  of  Algonquin  Park  are  largely  restricted 
to  salmon  or  lake  trout  and  speckled  trout,  with  black  bass  in 
some  sections.  In  most  any  of  the  lakes  the  smaller  sizes  of  lake 
trout,  two  to  four  pounds,  can  be  caught  trolling  without  any 
difficulty,  while  in  the  larger  lakes  they  are  frequently  hooked, 
running  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  Several  times  each 
summer  for  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  large  lake  trout  rang- 
ing from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  have  been  caught  in  lakes 
close  to  the  hotels,  such  as  Buck  Lake,  Canoe  Lake  and  Rag- 
gard  Lake.  The  influx  of  tourists  to  the  hotels  seems  to  have 
very  little  appreciable  effect  on  the  catches  of  fish.  The  copper 
line  and  short,  stiff  rod  is  the  most  popular  rig  for  trolling  for 
lake  trout,  as  it  is  stronger  and  its  own  weight  carries  it  down 
deep  into  the  cold  water  where  the  big  fish  stay  in  the  summer 
months,  but  when  one  hooks  a  big  one  on  a  silk  line  and  light  rod 
there  is  bound  to  be  more  real  sport.  Such  artificial  baits  as  the 
"otter  bait"  and  "pearl  wobbler"  are  usually  successful,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  best  catcher  is  the  "Archer  spinner"  with  a  live 
minnow. 

A  number  of  moderate  sized  lakes  in  the  park,  one  to  two  miles 


Bears  will  come  within  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  of  a  camp  and  woof 
woof,  something  like  a  pig's  grunt, 
which  when  heard  for  the  first  time 
on  a  still  night  excites  one's  imagi- 
nation   into    suspecting    an    attack 


The   fish   in   the  waters   of   Algonquin   Park 

are    largely    restricted    to    salmon    or    lake 

trout  and   speckled  trout,  with  black 

bass   in   some   sections 


The    guides     are    very    largely     Canadians, 

bright,  intelligent  fellows,  and  as  a  rule  good 

bushmen    and    canoemen    and    quite 

satisfactory  cooks 
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This  beaver  house  was  built  in  an  abandoned  timber  dam,  the  little  architect  showing 
thereby  a  marked  reasoning  power  combined  with  native  instinct.  As  pets,  and  if  given 
the  run  of  the  house,  beavers  have  been  known  to  build  dams  in  corners  under  dressers 
and  sofas,  working  for  hours  transporting  brushes,  slippers,  books  and  other  objects  for 
the  purpose  and  piling  them  up  in  the  most  ingenious  and  painstaking  fashion 


Beavers   live   to   work,   as   attested   by  such  white 

birch    trees    as    this,   some    twenty-three   inches    in 

diameter,    which    they    do    not    hesitate   to    tackle. 

They  are  so  strictly  nocturnal  in  their  habits 

they  are  seldom  seen  at  their  labors 


long  and  one-half  as  wide,  are  spring  fed  with  clear,  cold  water 
and  contain  the  genuine  speckled  trout,  which  are  caught  trolling 
or  still  fishing.  Most  of  these  lakes,  such  as  Crown,  Eagle  and 
Merchant's  Lake  and  Lake  Clear,  are  not  near  the  hotels  and 
require  canoe  trips  of  several  days.  Fed  by  creeks  and  small,  cold 
water  lakes  there  are  a  number  of  streams  that  yield  good  catches 
of  speckled  trout  in  the  summer  months.  In  the  rapids,  eddies 
and  pools  of  Crow  River,  Amable  du  Fond  River,  Opeongo  River 
and  Lavieille  Creek  they  rise  readily  to  the  fly  in  the  hot  weather. 
As  these  streams  are  small  in  the  summer  months  the  fish  range 
in  size  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  but  in  the  spring 
they  are  caught  weighing  two  pounds  or  more.  Most  any  kind  of 
a  fly  seems  to  suit  them  and  a  trial  of  a  crawfish,  the  under  fin  of 
a  fish,  or  even  a  piece  of  bacon  will  often  hook  them  just  as  rapid- 
ly. The  wild  animal  inhabitants  of  the  woods  and  waters  are 
largely  deer  and  beaver,  thousands  of  each  making  the  forest  their 
home.  The  beaver  are  so  strictly  nocturnal  in  their  habits  they 
are  seldom  seen  in  daytime,  but 
the  deer  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  banks  of  streams  and 
the  shores  of  lakes.  It  is  a  com- 
mon experience  to  come  upon  a 
dozen  or  more  at  close  range  in 
a  few  hours'  leisurely  exploration 
of  small  streams  near  the  hotels, 
and  in  greater  numbers  in  the 
more  distant  sections  of  the  park. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  July, 
when  a  few  remaining  flies  con- 
tinue to  drive  them  out  of  the 
bush  into  the  water. 

The  deer  have  very  acute  hear- 
ing and  scent  and  are  quickly 
scared  away  by  the  least  sign  of 
motion,  so  they  cannot  be  ap- 
proached closely  on  the  shores  of 
lakes.  However,  the  small, 
crooked  streams  that  wind  be- 
tween lakes  all  over  the  park  af- 
ford the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunities to  get  close  to  them  with 
a  camera.  If  deer  stalking  rules 
are  closely  observed  when  trav- 
eling in  a  canoe  on  these  streams 
one  can  frequently  get  within 
thirty  yards  or  less  of  them  when 
rounding  a  bend  in  the  stream. 
The  general  theory  of  approach- 
ing them  to  windward  to  avoid 
their  catching  the  scent  is  usual- 
ly not  important  in  these  narrow. 
crooked  streams,  as  deer  are  curi- 


ous creatures,  especially  the  does,  and  when  alarmed  will  wait  to 
see  what  is  coming.  If  two  in  a  canoe  will  remain  perfectly  still, 
frozen  in  their  seats,  the  quarry  will  sometimes  go  on  feeding  or 
drinking,  giving  the  stalkers  a  chance  to  quietly  propel  their  boat 
a  little  nearer  and  nearer.  If  the  person  in  the  bow  has  been 
holding  a  camera  in  position  all  this  time  he  might  get  a  good 
snapshot  at  reasonably  close  range.  Even  if  a  snapshot  is  not  at- 
tempted the  novelty  and  fun  of  testing  one's  skill  as  a  stalker 
against  the  wonderfully  acute  senses  of  the  animals  is  quite  a 
thrilling  experience.  When'alarmed  but  not  scared  away  by  any 
motion  the  deer  present  a  most  attractive  picture,  standing  with 
head  high,  staring  at  the  intruder,  tense  and  quivering  with  ex- 
citement and  strong  suspicions  of  danger.  The  first  few  times 
the  photographer  gets  close  enough  to  catch  the  soft,  kind,  pleading 
look  in  their  dark  brown  eyes  he  is  apt  to  get  a  form  of  "buck 
fever"  and  fail  to  snap  the  shutter  soon  enough. 

An  indication  of  the  large  number  of  deer  in  Algonquin  Park 
is  shown  by  the  number  seen  in  the  last  three  weeks  in 
August  by  the  writer  on  a  canoe  trip  when  he  traveled 
there  without  stopping  anywhere  longer  than  over  night. 
In  this  trip  he  passed  eighty-one  deer,  two  moose,  two 


The  four-pound  black  bass  in  the  park  puts  up   a  lively  fight  for  his  life,  testing  the  angler's  skill  to  the 
utmost.    This  fish  is  the  small-mouthed,  lively  variety  allied  to  the  sunfish  family,  noted  for  its  greed  and  agility 
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foxes,  an  otter  and  five  beaver  in  daytime,  and  so  many  cranes 
he  was  unable  to  keep  account  of  them.  The  permanent  camper 
located  on  or  near  a  small  stream  would  have  many  more  op- 
portunities to  see  or  photograph  wild  game  than  the  canoe 
cruiser. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  moose  in  the  park  stay 
largely  in  the  eastern  section,  about  a  week's  canoe  journey  from 
the  hotels  and  railroad.  They  can  only  be  approached  closely 
by  coming  upon  them  suddenly  in  the  small  creeks.  In  this  way 
on  one  trip  a  few  years  ago  we  saw  six  in  the  White  Partridge  Lake 
district,  all  within  fifty  yards.  In  two  of  these  cases  we  were 
prepared  for  them  photographically,  but  we  became  so  excited 
when  their  mighty  bulks  lumbered  into  view  so  near  us  that  we 
snapped  our  cameras  before  focusing  and  got  no  pictures.  The 
two  moose  seen  later  were  found  on  White  Partridge  Creek.  We 
were  expecting  to  see  moose  and  were  traveling  quietly  with  the 
camera  all  ready  for  quick  action ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  large 
cow  approaching  us,  wading  in  shallow  water  as  we  rounded  a 
bend  in  the  stream,  at  a  range  of  about  fifteen  yards,  was  more 
productive  of  thoughts  of  how  soon  we  could  get  to  the  other 
shore  of  the  creek  than  of  how  quickly  we  could  take  a  snapshot, 
and  no  photograph  was  attempted.  Before  we  had  recovered 
from  the  excitement,  and  only  a  few  minutes  later,  we  almost 
bumped  into  a  big  bull  not  twenty  yards  away  who  had  heard  the 
cow  beating  back  into  the  bush  and  was  probably  wondering  what 
had  scared  her,  when  we  hove  in  sight.  The  verdict  was  unani- 
mous that  we  were  getting  into  too  close  quarters  and  we  promptly 
abandoned  our  exploration  of  White  Partridge  Creek.  While  all 
animals  in  the  woods  of  eastern  Canada  are  alarmed  at  sight  of 
humans  and  will  make  desperate  efforts  to  get  away  quickly,  the 
bushmen  argue  that  there  might  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  the 
case  of  a  cow  moose  with  a  calf  or  a  she  bear  with  a  cub  that 
might  suspect  an  attack  and  put  up  a  fight.  At  any  rate  a  moose 
at  fifty  feet  is  an  uninviting  creature  and  we  were  glad  to  give  it 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

There  are  a  good  many  bears  in  the  park  but  they  usually  hear 
or  scent  one  approaching  and  hurry  out  of  sight.  We  have  seen 
two  bears  on  our  canoe  trips,  both  times  when  packing  over  a 
stretch  of  trail  made  soft  and  noiseless  with  years'  accumulation 
of  hemlock  needles,  and  were  able  to  get  within  sight  of  them 
before  being  discovered.  In  both  cases  they  lost  no  time  in  getting 
away  as  soon  as  they  heard  or  scented  us. 

Sometimes  bears  are  heard  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
especially  in  a  camp  near  old  rotten  stumps  which  the  animals  like 
to  claw  apart  in  order  to  eat  the  ants  within.  In  case  of  an 
intrusion  of  that  kind  they  will  come  within  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  of  the  camp  and  woof  woof — something  like  a  pig's  grunt, 
which  when  heard  for  the  first  time  on  a  still  night  excites  one's 
imagination  into  suspecting  an  attack.  Wolves  sometimes  howl  at 
night,  their  long,  mournful  calls  being  heard  clearly  a  half  mile 
away,  and  when  answered  by  another  pack  or  a  single  wolf  from 
one  or  several  directions  it  is  rather  disturbing  to  one's  peace  of 
mind.  However  there  is  no  danger  of  an  attack.  Porcupine  are 
so  plentiful  they  are  a  real  menace  at  night,  eating  anything  left 


There  are  few  better  means  of  improving  one's  physical  condition 
than  by  making  a  canoe  trip  in  the  North  Country,  packing  a  load 
of  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  with  two  or  three  trips  over  one  or 
two  miles  of  portages  every  day,  with  a  number  of  miles  of  paddling 

on  the  ground  outside  the  tent,  even  leather  straps  or  canvas  duffle 
bags  that  may  have  a  little  grease  on  them. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  thousands  of  beaver  in  the  park  is 
the  great  amount  of  beaver  work  found  on  practically  every  lake 
and  stream.     The  traveler  on  the  commonly  used  canoe  routes 
frequently  passes  beaver  dams,  beaver  cuttings  and  beaver  houses 
or    lodges,    but    these 
represent  only  a  fraction        i 
of  their  activities  as  they 
are  busy  on  most  every 
isolated    lake    and    tiny 
creek  back  of  the  naviga- 
ble   routes.      The    trees 
they     fell     by     gnawing 
through  them  are  white 
birch  and  poplar  as  the 
bark  from  the  branches 
is  their  favorite  diet.     A 
trunk     twenty-three 
inches  in  diameter,  about 
twenty-one  inches  in  the 
middle  of  the  cut,  repre- 
sents   about    as    large    a 
tree   as  they   attempt  to 


The  unusually  favorable  combination  of  permanently  wild   conditions,   invigorating   summer   climate, 

fishing,   extensive  canoe  cruising  waters,   wild  life   and   convenient  accessibility   is   destined  to  make 

Algonquin    Park   a   popular   playground   with   lovers  of   outdoor   life 


When   alarmed  the  deer  present  a 

most    attractive    picture,    standing 

with    heads    high,    staring 
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Perhaps  his  method,  of  bread   baking  and  cooking  may   not  be   according   to  the  latest   dietetic 

precepts,  but  there  are  few   meals   more  appreciated  by  campers  and  cook  than  those  prepared 

by   the   French   Canadian   guides   of   Algonquin    Park.     The  full-blooded  Indian  guide  is  a  thing 

of  the  past,  the  few  so-called  being   only    a   quarter    Indian 


cut  down.  They  invariably  drop  a  tree  with  the  upper  branches 
towards  the  water.  In  one  grove  of  white  birch  they  dropped 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
as  close  together  as  they  would  fall,  within  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  yards.  After  a  tree  falls  they  gnaw  off  the  branches 
close  to  the  trunk  and  cut  them  up  into  sticks  of  a  length  con- 
venient to  drag  to  the  water.  When  the  branch  is  around  two 
inches  in  diameter  it  is  cut  into  two  to  three  foot  lengths,  but 
when  around  a  half  inch  they  make  the  sticks  much  longer. 
These  sticks  they  drag  over  hard  well-beaten  paths  to  the  water, 
usually  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  then  tow  them 
to  their  lodges  to  be  stored  for  winter  food  or  used  in  building 
dams.  The  dam  six  feet  high  made  of  unusually  large  sticks 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  size  of  the  sticks,  some  three  inches 
in  diameter,  but  also  for  its  very  strong  construction.  In  build- 
ing a  dam  they  tangle  up  the  forked  branches  or  sticks  in  such  a 
way  that  it  takes  an  axe  to  separate  them ;  they  mix  with  these 
tangled  sticks  mud  and  boulders  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  in  a  way 
that  insures  stability  to  withstand  a  strong  spring  flood.    The  com- 
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monest  size  of  beaver  dams  found  on  the 
navigable  streams  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  but  on  the  smaller  unnavigable 
creeks  they  sometimes  attain  a  height  of 
over  six  feet. 

The  beaver  houses  or  lodges  are  piles 
of  sticks  with  the  entrance  under  water 
and  chambers  above  water  level.  In  the 
±ate  fall  they  are  newly  plastered  with 
mud  to  keep  out  the  cold.  If  one  will 
visit  a  beaver  lodge  at  dusk  he  is  likely 
to  see  the  scout  beaver  come  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  swim  around  in 
wide  circles  to  ascertain  if  the  way  is 
clear  to  start  to  work,  and  when  the 
observer  is  discovered,  which  won't  be 
long,  the  scout  will  dive  out  of  sight  with 
a  heavy  thud  or  splash  with  his  broad 
flat  tail  as  a  warning  to  the  others.  This 
he  will  repeat  every  five  minutes  or  so 
until  darkness  drives  the  intruder  away. 
That  section  of  the  Highland  of 
Ontario  within  the  boundaries  of  Algon- 
quin Park  contains  the  sources  of  sev- 
eral rivers ;  consequently  the  streams  are 
small,  often  mere  creeks,  and,  on  account 
of  the  rough  topography  of  the  country, 
frequently  broken  up  by  rapids.  These 
streams,  flowing  north,  east,  south  and 
west,  alternating  with  lakes,  make  up  a 
vast  network  of  waterways  that  extends 
to  all  corners  of  the  park.  There  are  sev- 
eral factors  that  make  Algonquin  Park  an 
ideal  place  for  canoe  cruising.  When 
traveling  on  the  small,  narrow  streams 
one  is  always  close  to  the  wild  life  on  the 
shore  and  other  attractions  of  the  forests ;  the  stretches  of  river 
paddling  alternate  every  few  miles  with  a  lake,  making  a  pleasant 
change  in  the  journey;  and  the  frequent  portaging  around  rapids 
and  shallow  places  in  the  streams  furnishes  a  greater  variety  of 
exercise  and  recreation,  and  obviates  long  stretches  of  monoto- 
nous paddling. 

The  beginner  at  the  canoe  cruising  game  is  likely  to  regard  the 
packing  on  one's  back  of  the  outfit  over  the  portage  trails  as  a 
disagreeable  feature  of  the  trip,  but  after  more  experience  he 
learns  to  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable 
forms  of  recreation — if  not  overdone.  There  are  few  better 
means  of  improving  one's  physical  condition  than  by  making  a 
canoe  trip  in  the  North  Country,  packing  a  load  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  pounds  with  two  or  three  trips  over  one  to  two  miles 
of  portages  every  day,  and  with  a  number  of  miles  of  paddling 
against  a  current  in  the  streams  and  fighting  a  head  wind  and 
swells  in  a  big  lake.  In  these  days  of  unnatural  living,  sedentary 
habits  and  high  nervous  strain  for  most  of  us,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  of  antidotes.     On   camping  and  canoe  trips  in  Algonquin 


The  thick  bush  bordering  the  lakes,  the  shores  rising  sometimes  two  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  water,  produces  some  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  lakeland  scenery.     The  photograph  of  Cache  Lake  from  Point  Lookout  is  a  typical  landscape  view  in  the  park,  taken  from  one  of  the  few 
bare  spots  on  a  hill  where  one  can  get  a  view  from  a  height  of  the  lakes  nestling  among  the  hills  and  the  wooded  islands 
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Park  it  is  important  to  wear  warm  clothing  and  be  well  equipped 
with  plenty  of  blankets  or  some  form  of  sleeping  bag,  as  the 
nights  are  often  cold — sometimes  with  a  heavy  frost. 

Close  to  the  railroad  and  the  hotels  there  are  a  number  of 
short  loop  canoe  trips  with  cut-out,  well-beaten  portage  trails  and 
good  camp  sites  where  the  traveler  can  get  excellent  fishing  and 
see  deer,  but  back  in  the  interior  on  the  longer  loops  and  chains 
of   lakes   conditions  are  much  wilder  and   rougher.     Often  the 
portage    trails     are     followed 
more  by  the  blazes  on  the  trees 
than  by  the  appearance  of  any 
particular    path,    while    camp 
sites  are  frequently  a  matter 
of    one's    own    manufacture. 
On  the  last  trip  made  by  the 
writer  we  saw  no  one  but  a  ___ 

fire  ranger  in  twenty  days' 
traveling  except  on  the  day  we 
stopped  at  a  small  railroad 
station  for  additional  supplies, 
and  after  the  third  day  out  we 
saw  no  human  footprints  for 
ten  days. 

One  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  longer  canoe  trips  starts 
from  Joe  Lake  on  the  railroad, 
and  includes  the  Otter  Slide 
Lakes,  White  Trout  Lake, 
four  miles  long  and  one  mile 
wide ;  Merchant's  and  Green 
Lakes,  three  miles  by  one  mile 
each;  Great  Opeongo  Lake, 
the  largest  lake  in  the  park; 
Opeongo  River  and  Victoria 
Lake  on  the  park  boundary. 
This  trip  could  easily  be  made  in  two  weeks,  including  several 
one-day  stops  for  fishing.  In  some  of  these  lakes  there  is  both 
speckled  trout  and  lake  trout  fishing,  and  in  the  lower  Opeongo 
River  waters  black  bass.  While  camped  for  the  night  on  Mer- 
chant's Lake  we  went  trolling  for  speckled  trout  and  in  a  few 
minutes  landed  an  eight-pound  lake  trout,  but  this  catch  was  small 
compared  with  the  nineteen-pound  and  twenty-one-pound  lake 
trout  some  campers  caught  one  day  on  the  same  lake.  Great 
Opeongo  Lake  is  made  up  of  three  arms,  each  about  four  miles 
long  and  two  to  three  miles  wide,  radiating  from  a  hub,  a  shape 


Within   the   boundaries   there   is   a   vast  network   of   waterways   that 

extends  to  all  corners  of  the  Park,  presenting  to  the  canoe  enthusiast 

an  ideal  place  for  delightful  cruising,  while  the 

banks  afford  fine  camping  grounds 


Close  to  the  railroad  and  hotels  there  are  a  number  of  short  loop  canoe  trips  with  cut-out,  well-beaten 
portage  trails  and  good  camp  sites  where  the  traveler  can  get  excellent  fishing  and  see  deer,  but  back 
in    the    interior  .  .  .  the    writer  .  .  .  last    summer    saw  no  one  but  a  fire  ranger  in  twenty  days'  traveling 


favorable  for  the  development  of  a  heavy  swell,  with  the  wind 
in  any  direction ;  most  cruisers  traveling  on  this  lake  are  wind- 
bound  for  a  few  hours  if  not  longer.  Great  Opeongo  Lake  is  not 
an  easy  lake  in  which  to  fish,  on  this  account,  but  in  deep  holes, 
particularly  in  the  east  arm,  many  large  lake  trout,  up  to  twenty 
pounds,  are  hooked. 

The  most  convenient  route  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  park 
extends  from  the  north  arm  of  Great  Opeongo  Lake  through  a 

chain  of  lakes  including  Crow 
Lake,  famous  for  speckled 
trout,  Lake  Lavieille  and  Lake 
Clear.  This  eastern  section  is 
the  most  picturesque  part  of 
the  park,  with  higher  hills  on 
-■'_,.'         _  the    shores   of   the   lakes   and 

. -■    .  ._...-■■'  :  .  heavier   rapids   and    faster 

water    in   the    streams.      The 
.'.._-- -.  :  -  "  side  trip  to   Lake  Clear  and 

back  to  Great  Opeongo  Lake 

".. .- -  •-  •      .  would  require  about  ten  days, 

-m^- - .  including  several  stops  to  fish. 

In  Lake  Lavieille  there  is  a 
particularly  gamy  species  of 
"gray"  or  lake  trout,  and  in 
Lake  Clear,  another  clear,  cold 
water  lake,  there  is  sport  in- 
deed in  landing  the  one  to  two 
pound  speckled  trout. 

Another  route  that  can  be 
highly  recommended,  especial- 
ly when  preceding  the  White 
Trout,  Great  Opeongo,  Vic- 
toria Lakes  route,  is  the  one 
from  Rainey  Lake  on  the  rail- 
road near  the  western  bound- 
ary going  north  to  Eagle  Lake— a  speckled  trout  lake — and  then 
east  to  the  Pine  River,  deer  country,  and  on  to  White  Trout  Lake. 
Among  other  long  trips  is  a  popular  one  north  from  White  Trout 
Lake  through  the  Petawawa  River  waters  to  Cedar  Lake  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  park,  the  second  largest  lake  in  the  park, 
nine  by  two  miles.  Going  east  from  Cedar  Lake  one  can  go  down 
the  Petawawa  River  to  Lavieille  Creek  and  Lavieille  Lake,  return- 
ing to  White  Trout  Lake  via  Great  Opeongo  Lake,  or  travel  west 
from  Cedar  Lake  to  Tea  and  Manitou  lakes — large  lakes,  with 
excellent  fishing  waters  adjoining  them.     Near  the  latter  locality 

is  the  Little  Nipissing  River 
which  contains  some  of  the  best 
river  scenery  in  the  park. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  cou- 
ple who  were  exploring  one  of 
the  small  streams  in  this  region 
when  shallow  water  barred 
their  progress  and  they  started 
to  walk  along  the  bank.  The 
husband  was  out  of  sight  around 
a  bend  when  the  wife  heard  a 
rustling  in  the  bushes  which  she 
thought  was  a  deer,  and  got  out 
her  camera.  What  should  walk 
out  but  a  great  bear !  She  was 
too  scared  to  make  a  sound,  but 
the  bear  only  stared  at  her,  then 
snorted  and  fled.  His  action  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  she- 
wore  an  unusuall  y  brilliant 
sweater  which  must  have  offend- 
ed his  taste  in  colors ! 

The  unusually  favorable  com- 
bination of  permanently  wild 
conditions,  invigorating  summer 
climate,  fishing,  extensive  canoe 
cruising  waters,  wild  life  and 
accessibility  is  destined  to  make 
Algonquin  Park  a  popular  sum- 
mer playground  with  lovers  of 
outdoor  life.  Here  one  can  live 
close  to  Nature  and  lead  the 
primitive  life  in  every  sense  of: 
the  word. 
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Some  streets  of  the  large  Chinese  cities  show  a  decided  European    influence.     They    are    extra    wide    and    comparatively    clean. 
Rickshas,  with  their  human  horses,  rush  by  as  carelessly  as  New  York  taxicabs,  and  the  coolie  pays  as  little  attention  as  a  heedless 

chauffeur  to  the  person  he  may  run  over 

THE       PECULIAR       HEATHEN       CHINEE 

Gala  Days  for  Excursions  in  Interior  China — "Off  With  Y 'our 
Heads"  a  Reality  That  Needs  Only  the  Order  of  a  Minor  Official 
— Odd  and  Unhealthful  Habits  and  Ancient  Customs  Religiously 
Preserved — Everything   Good  Is   Old  in   the    Yellow  Republic 

By     C.     Whitney     Carpenter,     Jr. 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


NO  truer  phrase  was  ever  spoken  than  Bret  Harte's  famous 
"For  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain,  the  heathen 
Chinee  is  peculiar." 

I  am  going  to  rehearse  some  of  his  peculiarities  that  I  noticed 
during  my  trip  through  the  Orient  in  1917,  which  will,  perhaps, 
help  to  fix  in  our  minds  what  an  enormous  problem  China  holds 
to-day  not  only  for  herself  but  for  the  world. 

First  and  foremost  in  China's  problem  is  Japan.  What  Japan's 
intentions  are  with  her  large  neighbor  only  Japan  knows — and 
she  hasn't  as  yet  told  all  she  knows.  But  it  is  perfectly  patent 
to  anyone  who  has  traveled  in  and  studied  -those  two  countries 
that  Japan  has  large  intentions,  however  well  camouflaged  they 
may  be. 

And  speaking  of  camouflage,  a  little  story  of  Japan  back  as 
long  ago  as  1854  will  perhaps  be  of  interest.  In  those  days  camou- 
flage was  not  growing  on  every  tree — or  steamship  or  ambulance 
or  ammunition  dump — as  it  has  been  these  past  months.  The  inci- 
dent I  refer  to  was  when  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  sailed  with  an 
American  fleet  to  Japanese  shores  to  induce  the  little  brown  race 
to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  us.  That,  by  the  way,  was 
when  we  first  became  friends  with  Japan — her  unfriendliness 
before  that  being  due  to  her  refusal  of  all  negotiations  with 
foreign  nations. 

When  Perry's  formidable  battleships  entered  Yokohama  har- 
bor on  their  peaceful  quest  of  commerce  the  Commodore  and  his 
men  were  mightily  astonished  to  find  (so  the  old  story  goes)  the 
surrounding  hills  covered  with  forts  bristling  with  angry-looking 
guns.  This  was  not  only  a  surprise  to  the  naval  men  but  a 
puzzle  as  well,  as  Japan  was  believed  to  have  no  weauons  more 


formidable  than  swords  and  bows  and  arrows.  It  was  not  until 
a  very  clear-sighted  officer  trained  his  glass  on  one  of  the  forts 
and  carefully  studied  it  inch  by  inch  that  he  noticed  a  peculiar 
waving  of  the  walls ;  and  presently  was  astonished  to  find  that  the 
whole  wall  fluttered  and  moved  in  the  wind.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  not  only  the  fortress  but  the  cannon  as  well  were 
made  of  canvas ! 

The  Commodore  and  his  companions  were  much  amused  at 
the  display  of  apparent  preparedness  and  artistic  skill,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  anchor  in  the  harbor.  The  story  further 
relates  that  when  a  deputation  came  aboard  the  flagship  to  ask 
the  reason  of  this  intrusion  into  Japanese  waters,  the  officers  wel- 
comed the  little  Japs  and  gave  them  a  very  good  dinner  accom- 
panied by  French  champagne,  with  the  result  that  they  promised 
to  grant  any  wish  the  Americans  made ;  and  departing — with  a 
few  bottles  of  the  bubbling  water — they  took  rosy  stories  ashore, 
with  the  result  that  Commodore  Perry  accomplished  his  mission : 
the  ports  were  opened,  a  treaty  signed — and  everything  has  been 
happy  ever  since,  especially  for  Japan,  as  this  treaty  was  one  of 
utmost  importance  to  her  welfare. 

But  this  article  is  about  the  Chinese  and  we  must  "return  to 
our  muttons"- — however,  Japan  will  crop  up  in  China  from  time  to 
time.  In  fact,  Japan  Jong  ago  obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  the 
yellow  republic  and  the  Great  War  has  offered  her  many  oppor- 
tunities of  increasing  her  influence  there,  while  the  European 
powers  have  been  too  occupied  with  their  own  affairs  to  bother 
about  the  Chinese  question. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  began  many  centuries  ago — 
which  is  the  great  reason  why  China  has  a  large  problem — and 
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The  most  valued  possession  of  the  farmer  of 
Southern  Manchuria  is  the  water  buffalo,  for  the 
crop  is  rice,  which  grows  under  water,  and  the 
buffalo  serves  where  horse  and  mule  will  not. 
Every  square  foot  of  tillable  ground  is  put  under 
rice  by  the  painstaking — and  hungry — 
Chinese  peasant 


■~'4L 


This  gruesome  sight  is  one  that  often  greets  the 
eye  in  the  public  square  or  outside  the  wall  of  a 
small  city.  By  displaying  the  head  of  the  punished 
thief  or  pirate  a  warning  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
veyed. Judging  by  the  morbid  interest  displayed 
in  the  sight  by  the  average  Chinaman,  however,  it 
is  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  warning.  This  man 
may  have  been  decapitated  by  an  official  to  "save 
his  face"  because  he  did  not  apprehend  the  criminal 
he   was   supposed   to    capture 
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Photo  by  C.  Whitney  Carpenter,  Jr. 
This  is  the  "man  with  the  big  stick"  in  Shanghai. 
The  natives  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  modern 
police  who  are  noticeably  trim  and  neat,  with 
closely  shaven  heads.  (Shanghai's  Chinese  manu- 
factures include  cigarettes,  yellow  soap,  glass, 
toothbrushes   and   roller   process   flour 
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the  same  pe- 
culiarities ob- 
t  a  i  n  today. 
T  h  e  Chinese 
have  a  saying 
which  very 
aptly  describes 
their  race  — 
'  '  E  v  ery thing 
good  must  be 
old."  All  his 
life  the  China- 
man endeav- 
ors to  live  up 
to  this  saying 
by  delving  in- 
to the  past : 
what  was 
good  enough 
for  his  great- 
great  -  grand- 
father is  good 
enough  for 
him.  I  speak 
of  the  great 
masses  of  the 
Chinese  peo- 
ple, of  course ; 
there  are  a 
few  live  men 
of  the  present 


g  e  n  e  r  ation 
have 


who 


Photo    by    C.    Whitney    Carpenter,   Jr. 
In  the  far  south  the  traveler  will  come  across  gangs 
of  convicts  on   the  roads  on  the  way  to  and  from 
work   in  the  rice  fields.     Instead   of  the  Western 
"bracelet"    the    Chinese    convict    wears    a    wooden    • 
"necklace"   or  cangue.    The  hats   are   made 
of  palm  leaves 

wakened  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  and 
are  trying  to  pull  their  brothers  out  of  the  past 
by  their  pigtails.   They   have   progressed   so   far 
as  to  make  that  pigtail  so  uncomfortable  that  it 
has  been  entirely  abolished  in  the  south !    In  the 
north  the  barefooted  coolie  still  draws  his  rick- 
sha, his  pigtail  floating  gaily  behind  him.    I  found 
the  upper  class   Chinese  charming,  cultivated  people.     Most  of 
them  speak  English  fluently  and  are  world  travelers.    But  the 
people  of  the  upper  class  are  decidedly  in  the  minority. 

In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  China  belongs  to  the 
living  or  the  dead,  the  tie  to  the  past  is  so  strong  a  feature  of 
Chinese  life.  The  ancestral  home  is  always  home  to  the  Chinaman 
and  he  returns  to  it  on  every  possible  occasion,  teaching  his  chil- 
dren to  do  the  same ;  and  the  burial  place  of  his  ancestors  is  a 
sacred  spot  to  which  the  whole  family  makes  pious  pilgrimages. 
There  being  no  general  place  of  burial,  save  for  cities,  the  land- 
scape is  dotted  with  grave  sites.  A  body  is  never  buried  until  the 
family  is  satisfied  that  a  "lucky  day"  has  arrived.  Until  that  day 
comes  the  coffin,  made  of  split,  hollowed  logs,  is  kept  in  a  "rest 
house,"  or  above  ground  covered  with  bamboo  leaves. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  occidental  mind  to  grasp  the  oriental 
desire  for  a  long  line  of  male  descendants  to  walk  in  his  funeral 
train.  The  pride  a  man  takes  in  providing  this  cortege  for  his  de- 
parture from  this  life  is  greater  than  the  desire  to  save  himself 
the  burden  of  supporting  children.  Indeed  the  eagerness  to  pro- 
duce offspring  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not  one  woman  in  a 
thousand  remains  a  spinster  in  China  ;  and  a  man  is  legally  entitled 
to  all  the  children  he  desires.  But  it  is  the  male  child  that  is 
desirable.  Girls  are  still  sold  as  slaves  or  otherwise  "disposed  of" 
in  many  sections  of  China.  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  secure 
reliable  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  girl  babies  that  disappear 
annually. 

The  pigtail  is  not  the  only  habit  that  the  American  traveler 
would  be  glad  to  have  abolished  from  China.  The  most  general 
bad  habit  which  renders  the  maximum  of  discomfort  to  the  Occi- 
dental is  the  oriental  expectoration.  The  upper-class  Chinaman 
is  often  a  charming  person  of  much  learning,  but  both  he  and 
his  poorer  brothers — and  their  families — have  the  common  habit 
of  spitting  at  all  times,  even  during  meals ;  the   former  in  his 
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Photo    by    E.    M.    Newman,    Educational    Films    Corporation 

"China's  five  thousand  miles  of  railroad  are  so  mismanaged  that  one  must  be  prepared 

for   a  nightmare  of   a  time.     This   is   especially   noticeable   after   leaving   the   luxurious 

Japanese   Southern  Manchuria  line   at   Mukden.     The   Chinese   Government   train   from 

Mukden  for  Tientsin  was  filthy  and  alive  with  insects."     A  new 

station  in  Shantung  province  is  shown  here 


Photo    by    C.    Whitney    Carpenter,    Jr. 

The   rich   merchants    of   Shanghai   are   picturesque 

and    luxurious    in    their    silken    robes.      They    are 

gourmands,  eating  a  variety  of  very  rich  food 

and  drinking  much  wine 

sawdust  box,  and  the  latter  on  the  walls  or  floors. 

Mealtime  is  the  happiest  part  of  the  day  for 
friend  John  and  his  family,  as  it  is  for  some 
other  nationalities  I  might  mention.  The  family 
assembles  about  a  large  pot  of  boiled  rice,  each 
filling  his  own  bowl  to  overflowing.  Little  dishes 
of  vegetables  and  pickles  cover  the  table,  and 
before  each  mouthful  of  rice,  which  is  miracu- 
lously manipulated  with  chopsticks,  they  spear  a 
tidbit  which  is  then  covered  with  rice.  Not  even 
while  they  are  eating  do  they  seem  to  cease 
either  talking  or  expectorating.  If  a  child  does 
not  follow  its  parents'  good  (?)  example,  the 
mother  will  reach  across  the  table  and  slap  its 
face.  Cruelty  to  children  and  also  to  animals 
abounds  throughout  China,  and  huge  whips  are 
used  indiscriminately  on  ponies  and  mules ;  and 
I  saw  a  mother  beat  her  little  five-year-old 
daughter's  legs  and  knees  with  a  great  horsewhip, 
the  rescue  the  child  fell  exhausted  to  the  ground, 
see  a  look  of  compassion  on  a  Chinaman's  face ;  in  fact,  it  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  cold,  impassive  Chinese  counte- 
nance. Pity  belongs  to  the  present  and  the  Chinaman  lives  only 
in  the  past. 

In  the  upper  class  household  rice  and  vegetables  will  be  served 
with  chicken,  spice  and  hot  wine,  but  the  visitor  may  have  to 
do  as  I  did — eat  the  entire  meal  in  his  fingers,  unless  he  has  pre- 
viously learned  to  manipulate  chopsticks.  I  found  them  about 
as  convenient  as  a  baseball  bat  would  be.  After  dinner  (fortu- 
nately) a  large  towel  soaked  in  hot  water  was  passed  the  rounds 
of  the  table,  and  each  guest  in  turn  had  a  chance  to  polish  his 
face  and  hands.  If  the  uninitiated  Occidental  depends  upon  chop- 
sticks to  secure  his  food  when  visiting  in  a  Chinese  home,  I  ad- 
vise him  to  arrange  to  have  a  good  dinner  served  at  his  hotel  on 
his  return — five  dollars  per  day  covering  room  and  board  in  the 
best  hotels  for  Europeans. 

The  food  of  the  masses  is  impossible  to  the  Western  palate, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  such  delicacies  as  silkworms  divested  of 
their  silk,  rats,  cats  and  dogs,  mules,  pigs,  horses,  camels,  don- 
keys and  cows  that  have  died  a  natural  death. 

To  keep  house  reasonably  in  China  one  must  needs  have  a 
good  "boy"  as  head  servant.  For  a  ridiculously  small  sum  a 
month  he  will  feed  your  family  and  servants  and  put  a  substan- 
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Photo  by  C.  Whitney  Carpenter, 
These  two  photographs  are  of  especial 
interest  as  they  show  the  difference 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese 
working-man.  All  Japanese  laborers 
are  required  to  have  their  particular 
class  label  on  their  backs.  Note  the 
tight  trousers  of  the  Japs  and  the 
plaid  skirt  of  the  Chinaman 


Jr. 


Photo    by   C.    Whitney    Carpenter,   Jr. 

This    is    the    livery    of    the    Chinese 
servants    of    a    mandarin    in    Thibet 


As  I  ran  to 
I  have  yet  to 


tial  sum  into  his  own  pocket.  If  you  market  yourself  you  pay 
double  prices.  Economy  among  the  poor  is  practiced  by  relying 
upon  itinerant  food  shops  in  which  food  is  cooked  and  sold  on 
the  street. 

Most  upper-class  Chinese  people,  as  I  said,  speak  English 
fluently.  But  while  the  brain  of  the  scholar  is  apparently  cram- 
med with  learning,  it  is  with  the  wisdom  of  past  ages ;  he  is 
noticeably  deficient  in  the  art  of  modern  thinking.  An  instance 
of  this  is  in  the  total  lack  of  provision  for  conservation  throughout 
the  interior  of  China.  Hills  are  barren  of  forests  and  the  soil  is 
washed  from  the  boulders  on  the  mountainsides  by  innumerable 
floods  that  might  have  nourished  and  fostered  new  forest  growths. 
But  such  things  as  progress  were  not  included  in  the  wisdom  of 
Confucius:  The  world  of  the  Chinese  apparently  was  complete 
over  two  thousand  years  ago  when  the  sage  established  his  school 
of  thought,  and  provision  for  the  future  on  earth  apparently  was 
not  one  of  the  precepts  of  Confucianism — or  any  of  the  other 
Chinese  creeds. 

Women  of  the  better  class  are  charming  and  refined,  and  often 
beautiful.  They  are  far  more  intellectual  than  their  Japanese 
sisters  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The 
Chinaman  regards  his  wife  as  his  equal  (she  is  most  often  his 
superior)  and  has  great  respect  for  a  good-looking  woman  of 
any  nationality,  while  the  Japanese  apparently  looks  upon  woman 
as  far  beneath  him  and  fit  only  to  give  birth  to  his  children — 
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All  that  one  sees  of  Peking  as  he  approaches  it  by  rail  is  the  city  wall.     Not  a  single 

suspicion  of  the  thrills  inside  filter  through  its  forty-seven-foot  thickness.     The  political 

life  of  Peking  is  guaranteed  to  furnish  new   sensations  every  day 

to  its  picturesque  cosmopolitan  population 


Photo   by   C.    Whitney    Carpenter,  Jr. 
One  may  make  a  pretty  sure  guess  that  these  babies  are  boys,  for  there  is  little  com- 
punction in  interior  China  in  murdering  girl  babies  at  birth.     The  male  child  is  the  old- 
age  insurance  of  the  parents,  while  the  girl  marries  young  and  lives  with  her  husband's 
family.     The  Chinese  breed  blindly  with  no  thought  of  the  scarcity  of  food. 
Yuan  Shi-kai,  the  would-be  emperor,  left  thirty-two  wives 


Photo    by    C.    Whitney    Carpenter,    Jr. 


Girls  of  the  higher  class  are  now  comfortable  in 
shoes  in  which  their  feet  may  expand,  the  "lily 
foot,"  so  painfully  bound,  having  gone  out  of  fashion 
forever.  Women  wear  the  trousers  in  China,  and 
those  of  the  free  foot  doubtless  look  upon  the 
high-heeled  atrocity  now  worn  by  American  women 
as  a  more  heathenish  custom  than  their  discarded 
bound  feet.  The  older  of  these  two  girls  is  mar- 
riageable— denoted  by  red  ribbon  braided 
in   her  hair 


which  she  does  with  great  regularity.  Japanese  families  are  not- 
ably large,  but  the  Chinese  know  no  limit,  many  concubines  help- 
ing to  furnish  the  desired  descendants.  The  upper-class  Chinese 
man  is  most  picturesque  in  his  small  skullcap,  silk  coat  and  skirt 
and  Chinese  shoes.  The  Chinaman  in  China  does  not  generally 
adopt  European  clothes  as  the  Jap  does  in  Japan. 

Another  great  contrast  between  China  and  Japan  is  in  the 
matter  of  cleanliness  and  neatness.  An  adage  of  China  is  "In 
China  nothing  is  ever  repaired."  This  is  literally  true.  There 
are  countless  old  temples,  mossgrown  and  cracked,  which  instead 
of  being  kept  in  repair  have  been  neglected  from  time  immemorial. 
If  a  city  pavement  is  cracked,  it  becomes  more  cracked;  if  a 
road  is  worn,  it  is  not  mended  but  keeps  on  getting  worse  and 
worse;  even  the  boat  sails  are  tattered  and  torn  with  never  a 
patch.     In  Japan  everything  is  trim  and  true  and  in  good  repair. 

In  the  typical  Chinese  towns,  untouched  by  European  influ- 
ence, I  found  the  Chinese  living  in  unspeakable  filth  and  unsani- 
tary conditions.  The  usual  town  consists  of  a  disorderly  collec- 
tion of  tottering  houses,  muddy  lanes  without  sidewalks,  filled 
with  vicious  mongrel  dogs,  who  try  to  bite  everyone  but  the  China- 
man. Such  a  town  is  Chinese  Mukden  in  southern  Manchuria, 
for  instance,  a  maze  of  winding,  narrow  lanes,  ankle  deep  in  mud 
into  which  the  citizens  have  apparently  deposited  all  their  garbage 
and  rubbish.  The  constant  traffic  of  mules  pulling  little  carts, 
rickshas  drawn  by  shouting  barefoot  coolies,  native  ponies  and 
their  riders  and  pedestrians  wading  through  the  mud  with  snarl- 
ing dogs  at  every  other  step — an  unearthly  hubbub  and  a  vivid 
oriental  picture.  Four  miles  away  is  the  neat  Japanese  Mukden, 
where  the  conditions  are  exactly  opposite. 

China's  five  thousand  miles  of  railroad  are  so  mismanaged 


that  one  must  be  prepared  for  a  nightmare  of  a  time.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  after  leaving  the  luxurious  Japanese  South- 
ern Manchuria  line  at  Mukden.  The  world  traveler  who  prefers 
atrocious  sleeping  accommodations,  unspeakable  food  and  trains 
three  or  four  hours  late  will  have  little  to  complain  of.  The 
Chinese  government  train  from  Mukden  for  Tientsin  was  filthy 
and  alive  with  insects,  unnoticed  by  the  slovenly  porter.  We  at- 
tempted to  secure  a  meal  in  the  dining  car  to  escape  from  the 
coach ;  but  it  was  crowded  with  noisy,  expectorating  natives. 
What  we  ordered  was  not  edible,  and  boiled  eggs — which  we  or- 
dered as  a  last  resort — were  so  ancient  that  their  "fragrance"  filled 
the  entire  car.  The  Chinese  prefer  them  so ;  it  is  in  line  with  their 
veneration  of  everything  ancient ! 

Traveling  from  Peking  into  the  interior  six  hundred  miles  or 
so  I  was  interested  to  observe  the  laws — or  rather  lack  of  them. 
What  laws  there  are  seem  to  be  utterly  ignored,  except  in  the 
case  of  murderers  and  pirates.  China  is  the  country  of  criminals ; 
but,  while  most  of  the  minor  crimes  go  unpunished,  there  is  no 
mercy  shown  the  pirate,  thief  and  murderer.  In  fact,  the  public 
was  so  keen  over  the  execution  of  a  pirate  in  a  small  town  near 
Canton  as  I  was  passing  through  that  the  authorities  declared  a 
holiday  when  a  notorious  pirate  was  captured  and  quickly  con- 
demned, so  that  all  classes  and  all  ages  might  revel  in  the  torture 
and  witness  the  execution  of  the  prisoner.  This  man  deserved  his 
sentence,  for  he  himself  had  killed  over  twenty  in  cold  blood.  Men, 
women  and  children  poured  into  the  town  at  an  early  hour  to 
secure  vantage  points  for  the  execution.  At  seven  the  prisoner, 
in  a  cage  surrounded  by  soldiers,  was  paraded  through  the  city 
for  everyone  to  see,  and  then  at  the  head  of  a  great  crowd  the 
cage  was  carried  to  the  town  limits  where  the  execution,  or  to  use 
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Photo    by    C.    Whitney    Carpenter,    Jr. 
This  Japanese  beggar  strayed  into  China  and 
was   an   object   of   much   interest,   not   only 
because   of  his  trousers  but  of  his   sandals, 
which    are    never    worn    by    the    Chinaman 


Photo  by   C.   Whitney   Carpenter,  Jr. 

This    woman    with    the    remarkable 
headgear   is   the   proprietress   of   a 
pushcart  on  which  she  peddles  vege- 
tables.    She  has  come  over  the  line 
from  French  Indo-China,  where  the 
costume  varies  from  the  strictly 
Chinese — but     dirt    is 
omnipresent 


Photo    by    C.    Whitney    Carpenter,    Jr. 

When    in    Delhi    recently    the    author    was 
attracted  by  a  large  crowd  of  hilarious  In- 
dians who  had  never  seen  a  Chinaman.    This 
pigtailed  specimen  was  a  drawing  card 


"In  the  interior  I  several  times  witnessed  another  method  of  execution  which  beggars  description.  The  criminal  was  in  a  strong  wooden  cage,  his 
head  protruding  above  and  his  neck  firmly  held  in  a  circular  clamp.  Four  or  five  stone  slabs  were  placed  under  his  feet  to  enable  him  to  stand 
when  first  placed  in  the  cage,  and  thus  take  the  pressure  from  his  neck.  The  criminal  was  then  stationed  in  the  busiest  thoroughfare  of  the  town. 
Every  two  hours  the  executioner  appeared  and  removed  one  of  the  stone  slabs    .    .    .   the  pedestrians   .    .    .   crowded  close  to  watch  his  struggling" 
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Much  of  the  food  eaten  in  China  is  cooked  and  sold  in  the  itinerant  food  shops  that  are 

thick  on  the  city  streets,  at  the  mercy  of  flies  and  dogs.     This  fellow 

utilizes  his  baskets  as  counters 


a  more  exact  term,  torturing  to  death,  was  to  take  place.  Nine 
times  they  shot  the  pirate,  taking  care  each  time  to  avoid  a  vital 
spot  so  that  his  sufferings  might  amuse  the  crowd.  After  the 
ninth  shot  a  bayonet  was  plunged  into  his  heart.  The  motley 
crowd  of  men,  women  and  children,  the  entire  population  of  the 
town,  watched  and  jeered  in  boisterous  delight,  women  and  chil- 
dren as  well  as  men  applauding  the  executioner  and  jeering  the 
writhing  prisoner  after  each  pistol  shot.  Not  one  trace  of  pity 
or  of  anguish  was  detectable  on  one  face  in  that  vast  throng.  And 
this  was  in  twentieth  century  China  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  city  of  Hongkong. 

A  similar  scene  took  place  in  Chinese  Mukden  when  I  passed 
through  early  in  1917.  I  stood  in  a  foul  little  street  absorbed  in 
watching  men,  women, 
children  and  dogs 
struggling  for  right  of 
way  through  the  deep 
mud  and  disgusting 
refuse.  Suddenly 
above  the  babel  of 
strange  shouts  and 
curses  and  yells  of 
rage  rose  the  clarion 
blast  of  a  bugle.  As 
if  by  magic  the  quar- 
reling, battling  crowd 
disappeared  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry 
charged  recklessly 
down  the  street,  re- 
gardless of  anyone  in 
its  path.  In  the  midst 
of  the  horsemen  in  a 
little  open  cart  rode  a 
man  bound  hand  and 
foot.  From  his  collar 
floated  a  long  feather- 
like paper  —  the  em- 
blem of  death.  The 
procession  halted  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  ap- 
peared and  a  procla- 
mation, reciting  the 
crimes  of  the  culprit, 
was  read ;  then  with 
another  blast  of  trum- 
pets the  soldiers  pro- 
ceeded on  their  jour- 
ney, followed  by  a 
howling  mob  anxious 
to  witness  the  execu- 
tion. I  also  followed 
to  observe  the  mob — 
to  my  ultimate  sor- 
row, for  the  sight  was 
not  a  pleasant  one  to 
remember  and  took  an 
entirely  too  personal 
turn. 

At  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  the  pirate — 
for  such  he  was — was 
thrown  heavily  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay 
awaiting  his  execu- 
tion, his  coffin  and  the  open  grave  almost  at  his  elbow.  The 
crowd  pushed  close  about  him,  jeering  and  cursing  and  kicking 
him,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  soldiers,  who  egged  them  on. 
The  poor  devil  caught  sight  of  me  in  the  crowd  (I  am  six  foot 
four!)  and  called  on  the  big  American  to  save  his  life.  This 
angered  the  crowd  who  threatened  to  make  it  most  unpleasant 
for  me,  and  sensing  their  ugly  mood  I  forced  a  smile  and  shook 
my  head,  which  seemed  to  appease  them  somewhat.  At  that 
moment  a  soldier  dismounted  and  pushing  his  way  through  the 
crowd  placed  his  carbine  within  a  few  inches  of  the  criminal's 
head,  and  calmly  blew  out  his  brains,  then  kicked  the  body  and 
with  a  coarse  joke  remounted  his  horse.  The  crowd  was  thor- 
oughly angry  to  be  deprived  of  the  torture  which  they  had  ex- 
pected the  pirate  would  have  to  undergo,  and  which  they  had 


The  street  arches  are  mostly  erected  as  memorials 
instead  of  being  cared  for  by  the  authorities,  they 
— as    is    evidenced   by   the   large    crop    of   "whiskers" 


eagerly  anticipated  and  considered  their  legitimate  entertainment. 
Many  coolies  brought  before  a  judge  for  trial  are  given  scant 
justice.  A  petty  criminal  whose  execution  I  witnessed  was  a 
man  accused  of  stealing  a  chicken.  He  was  taken  to  court  and 
although  his  guilt  was  not  proved  the  judge  ordered  him  hung 
up  by  his  thumbs  and  severely  beaten.  To  escape  further  tor- 
ture the  coolie  confessed  that  he  was  the  thief,  upon  which  he 
was  sentenced,  led  to  the  execution  ground  and  beheaded,  his 
head  being  displayed  in  the  principal  square  of  the  town  as  a 
warning  to  others.  I  afterwards  discovered  that  the  man  was 
innocent,  having  been  accused  by  an  envious  neighbor  who  wished 
for  his  downfall.     The  accuser  was  not  molested. 

In  the  interior  I  several  times  witnessed  another  method  of 

execution  which  beg- 
gars description.  The 
criminal  was  in  a 
strong  wooden  cage, 
his  head  protruding 
above  and  his  neck 
firmly  held  in  a  circu- 
lar clamp.  Four  or 
five  stone  slabs  were 
placed  under  his  feet 
to  enable  him  to  stand 
when  first  placed  in 
the  cage,  and  thus 
take  the  pressure  from 
his  neck.  The  crimi- 
nal was  then  stationed 
in  the  busiest  thor- 
oughfare of  the  town. 
Every  two  hours  the 
executioner  appeared 
and  removed  one  of 
the  stone  slabs,  each 
time :  making  it  more 
difficult  for  the  crimi- 
nal to  keep  the  pres- 
sure from  his  neck. 
After  the  last  piece 
was  taken  away  by 
the  official  the  China- 
man was  left  suspend- 
ed by  his  chin  and 
slowly  strangled  to 
death,  the  pedestrians 
stopping  to  watch  the 
proceedings  with  in- 
tense interest ;  but  no 
compassion  was  shown 
for  the  sufferer,  whom 
they  cursed  with  their 
strange  oaths  and 
about  whom  they 
crowded  close  to  watch 
his  struggling. 

The  cruelties  of 
the  Chinese  transcend 
those  of  any  of  the 
Far  and  Near  East- 
ern countries  I  have 
visited.  Nothing  to 
approach  their  morbid 
desire  to  inflict  suffer- 
ing and  enjoy  it  did  I 
Chosen,  Japan,  Egypt 


to  some  locally   great   man.     And, 
are  allowed   to   fall  into   disrepair 
growing 


in    cracks    and    crannies 


find  in  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  States 
Morocco  or  Algeria. 

Perhaps  with  more  cleanly  habits  of  body  the  Chinese  mind 
would  become  more  pure,  as  well  as  the  reverse.  The  middle- 
class  Chinaman  looks  in  the  winter  as  if  he  were  sewed  into  his 
clothes  and  never  removed  them.  Unlike  the  Japanese,  the 
Chinaman  has  no  use  for  a  daily  bath.  The  Chinese  gentleman, 
however,  is  occidentally  clean  and  he  and  his  family  wear  beauti- 
ful silk  clothes.  Their  homes  are  clean  also,  and  filled  with  price- 
less ornaments  and  rugs. 

On  every  hand  through  the  country  I  found  a  most  chaotic 
condition  of  affairs  which  led  me  further  into  the  conviction  that 
the  aVerage  Chinaman  is  a  grafter  by  nature  and  a  liar  by  practice 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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THE       LAND       OF      THE       SUOMI 

Where   the  Finns  Struggle  for  Independence- — Life  in  Finland   One  of 
Passive  Ease — A  Country  of  Over  a    Thousand  Lakes  and   Waterways 

By  Nevin   O.  Winter 

Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


I  NEVER  saw  a  Finnish  train  that  was  in  a  hurry.  The  trains 
do  not  run ;  they  creep.  A  mile  in  four  minutes  is  express 
speed.  From  the  engine  of  our  train  on  the  Finnish  State  Rail- 
way there  came  the  sweet  fragrance  of  burning  pine  instead  of  the 
ill-smelling  fumes  of  coal  exhaust.  I  noticed  that  the  carriages 
were  different  from  those  in  Russia  and  the  uniforms  of  the  train- 
men were  dissimilar.  Notices  calling  the  passenger's  attention  to 
the  danger  of  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  the  regula- 
tion against  spitting  were  conspicuously  posted  in  half  a  dozen 
languages — Finnish,  Swedish,  Russian,  German,  French  and 
English.  This  seemingly  insignificant  feature  almost  startled  me, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a  public  notice  in  good  old 
United  States  since  I 
crossed  the  Russian  bor- 
der in  a  train  with  all 
doors  locked  several 
months  before. 

I  watched  interestedly 
the  neat  little  toy  cottages 
as  they  flitted  by  with  a 
flash  of  red,  and  the  sur- 
face drain  ditches  that 
crossed  the  cultivated 
fields  every  few  rods.  I 
saw  the  hay  fields  with 
their  rows  of  long  posts 
bristling  with  branches 
like  hat  pegs,  on  which  the 
freshly-cut  hay  is  hung  so 
that  it  will  dry  more 
quickly.  The  well-kept 
cattle  grazing  in  the  fields 
w  e  r  e  a  recommendation 
of  the  dairy  products,  for 
which  Finland  has  be- 
come famous.  Lake  and 
forest  and  open  fields  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  un- 
ending repetition  as  the 
train  moved  on  and  on  in 
leisurely  fashion. 

Everything  was  differ- 
ent. Soldiers  were  fewer. 
The  icons  with  their  rows 
of  burning  candles  were 
missing  from  the  stations. 
There  were  many 
churches,  but  a  slender 
spire  had  replaced  the 
gilded  domes.  A  freer 
atmosphere  seemed  t  o 
surround  everything  and 
everybody.  The  calendar 
had  jumped  forward  thir- 
teen days  to  catch  up  with 
the  one  established  by 
Gregory.  It  was  not  until 
I  reached  Helsingfors  sev- 
eral days  later,  however, 
that  I  began  to  realize 
fully  that  I  was  no  longer 
in  Russia.     Having  been 

shown  to  a  cheery  and  comfortable  room  in  the  hotel,  I  turned  to 
the  clerk  and  said, 

"Here  is  my  passport." 

"We  do  not  care  for  your  passport,"  he  replied.     "You  are 
now  in  Finland." 

This  was  the  first  instance   in  traveling  all  over  European 
Russia  that  my  passport  was  not  demanded  within  a  few  minutes 
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The  market  place  at  Viborg  boasts  a  white,  round  tower  popularly  called  "Fat 
Catherine."     Many  interesting  buildings  and  landmarks  are  to  be  seen  in  this 
little  island  town,  which  has  a  lively  historical  past  and  once 
was  the  capital  of  Karelia,  East  Finland 


of  my  arrival.  At  Viborg,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
hand  over  this  precious  document,  but  Viborg  is  near  Petrograd. 
Even  there,  however,  it  was  evidently  not  taken  to  the  police 
headquarters  because  it  bore  no  official  stamp,  as  was  the  invaria- 
ble custom.  I  found  that  the  deeper  I  penetrated  the  country 
the  more  independent  the  people  became  and  the  bolder  they  were 
in  expressing  themselves  about  such  a  forbidden  subject  as  the 
government. 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  the  Finns.  In  a  desolate  and  trying 
land,  which  they  call  by  the  poetical  name  of  Suomi,  in  a  severe 
northern  climate,  tempered  somewhat  by  the  genial  gulf  stream, 
there  has  grown  up  a  hardy  and  virile  race.  Buffeted  about  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Russia, 
and  never  having  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  a  national 
existence,  the  people  have 
preserved  and  developed 
their  own  national  char- 
acteristics and  have 
evolved  a  democracy.  A 
war  has  just  been  fought 
and  won  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  little  nations  to  live 
and  work  out  their  own 
ideals.  This  right  belongs 
to  Finland.  It  is  not  a  lit- 
tle nation,  as  European 
nations  go.  It  is  larger 
than  the  British  Isles.  It 
has  a  greater  population 
than  Sweden  had  when 
her  meteoric  and  youthful 
knight-errant  king  Charles 
XII  overran  almost  the 
half  of  Europe.  And 
Frederick,  wrongly  called 
the  Great,  had  fewer  than 
the  people  of  Finland  un- 
der his  banner  when  he 
began  to  rock  Europe  to 
her  very  foundations 
while  indulging  in  philo- 
sophical dreams  at  his  pal- 
ace of  Sans  Souci. 

Finland  has  been  called 
the  "Land  of  a  Thousand 
Lakes,"  but  the  "Land  of 
Ten  Thousand  Lakes" 
would  be  nearer  the  truth. 
Even  though  Finland  is 
suggestive  of  fen-land, 
one  must  disabuse  his 
mind  of  the  idea  of  mias- 
matic swamps  and  replace 
with  a  vision  of  little 
gems  of  lakes  bordered 
with  birch  and  pine  and 
studded  with  emerald 
islands. 

Were  the  Finns  not 
among  the  most  patient 
and  passive  and  stolid  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  they  would  have  risen  in  revolution  long  ago. 
Nature,  fate  and  tradition  have  alike  stamped  their  indelible  mark 
on  the  Finnish  character.  The  Finn  has  a  slow  and  contempla- 
tive way  of  thinking,  and  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  become 
angry. 

I  went  to  a  restaurant  one  day,  gave  the  waiter  my  order, 
which  was  a  very  simple  one,  and  mentioned  the  need  of  haste. 
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From   Observatory   Hill   the   skyline  of   Helsingfors   reminds    the    American    of   his    native    land,    for   the 
buildings  are  large  and  modern  and  the  harbor  has  handsome  granite  quays.     Near  the  water  are  the  bar- 
racks   once   occupied   by  the   Twenty-second    Russian    Army    Corps,    and    in    the 
background  the  Emperor   Nicholas    Lutheran    Church 


authority.  Never  did  they  way- 
lay in  season  and  out  of  season 
the  legislators  wearing  bifurcated 
nether  garments  until  all  patience 
was  exhausted. 

"There  is  nothing  that  the 
women  do  not  do,"  an  American 
told  me.  "I  wanted  a  little  car- 
penter work  done  and  left  the 
order  for  it.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  two  women  came  in 
the  following  morning  carrying 
a  regular  kit  of  tools.  They  did 
the  work  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way,  too.  A  female  plasterer  and 
helper  followed,  and  the  paper- 
ing of  the  wing  that  I  added  to 
my  house  was  done  by  the  same 
sex.  The  only  man  who  worked 
on  the  job  was  the  electrician." 
I  must  admit  it  did  seem  a  little 
strange  to  see  women  standing  on 
a  scaffolding  and  plastering  the 
wall  of  a  public  building,  while 
others  were  completing  the  fin- 
ishing work  about  a  large  door. 

In   traveling  over   a  country 


"Straxt,"  he  replied  politely. 

His  answer  was  encouraging.  Ten  minutes  passed ;  twenty 
minutes  rolled  into  eternity ;  almost  half  an  hour  had  disappeared, 
when  I  again  urged  my  wants. 

"Straxt"  was  all  the  answer  I  got.  But  "straxt"  meant 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  the  most  exasperating  word 
that  I  heard  in  Finland.  No  order  is  given  without  this  word 
as  an  answer.  It  means  "immediately,"  but  it  certainly  is  a 
misnomer.  No  Finn  ever  hurries  himself  for  anybody  or  any- 
thing. There  is  something  about  the  Finnish  character  that  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  be  hustled.  "Time  is  always  before  one,"  says 
an  old  Finnish  proverb,  and  it  is  backed  up  by  another  that  "God 
did  not  create  in  a  hurry."  These  characteristics  have  made  him 
far  more  patient  under  most  trying  circumstances  than  the  Anglo- 
American  could  possibly  be. 

The  women  of  Finland  may  not  hurry,  but  they  nevertheless 
progress.  They  have  long  had  suffrage.  Men  of  America,  those 
of  you  who  fear  the  effect  of  the  suffrage  amendment,  take  heart. 
Let  the  heavy  pall  of  gloomy  anticipation  that  is  enveloping  you 
be  dissolved  by  a  glance  at  this  country  bisected  by  the  Arctic 
Circle.  It  has  been  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  totally 
ignored  the  word  "male"  in  its  suffrage  regulations.  Each  adult 
person  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four  is  entitled  to  vote. 
As  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  women,  the  country 
has  been  run,  theoretically  at 
least,  for  a  number  of  years  by 
the  petticoat  sex.  Regardless^  of 
this  fact — and  this  is  something 
that  opponents  of  woman's 
suffrage  may  well  note — the  sun 
rises  and  sets  with  the  same  regu- 
larity and  upon  the  same  sched- 
ule as  it  formerly  did.  Men  and 
women  fall  in  love,  or  at  least 
they  marry  and  are  given  in 
marriage  just  as  in  the  olden 
days  before  such  an  innovation 
was  attempted.  Nevertheless, 
regardless  of  their  numerical  pre- 
ponderance, and  despite  the  fact 
that  they  could  oust  every  mere 
man  from  the  joy  of  public  office, 
at  no  time  has  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  Diet  been  composed 
of  women.  All  these  rights  were 
secured  by  the  Finnish  women 
without  the  explosion  of  a  single 
bomb  or  the  smashing  of  a  soli- 
tary window.  Never  did  they 
post  either  a  silent  or  a  vocif- 
erous guard  before  the  door  of 


one  sees  many  little  things  which, 
though  insignificant  in  themselves,  suggest  far  greater  things  in 
the  national  life.  While  waiting  at  a  station  for  the  train  that 
was  to  bear  me  back  to  Helsingfors,  I  became  very  much  inter- 
ested in  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  almost  covered  with 
bouquets  of  the  choicest  roses.  One  attractive  young  woman, 
who  was  either  more  popular  than  the  others  or  whose  friends 
were  wealthier,  had  the  whole  front  of  her  coat  covered  with 
these  flowers  and  both  hands  were  filled  as  well.  One  young  man 
had  half  a  dozen  bouquets  pinned  on  his  coat.  All  these  young 
people  I  learned  were  students  on  their  way  to  take  the  entrance 
examinations  for  the  University  at  the  capital.  They  were  just 
such  a  jolly  and  lively  bunch  of  youthful  spirits  as  you  might 
expect  to  see  headed  for  the  opening  season  of  a  college  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

Finland  is  probably  the  best  educated  nation  in  the  world. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  intensive  education  has  been  carried 
very  far,  but  at  least  an  elementary  education  is  more  universal. 
Practically  every  man  and  woman,  and  every  child  of  sufficient 
years,  knows  the  three  "R's."  This  fact  is  one  of  the  greatest 
recommendations  that  Finland  can  have  in  entering  the  great 
family  of  nations.  \ 

Education  in  Finland  is  not  compulsory.  This  makes  its  uni- 
versality even  more  commendable.  Illiteracy  is  such  a  discredit 
that  emulation  has  become  keen.     In  times  past  the  clergy  have 


Finnish    peasants    are    not    poverty-stricken    like    other  Russian  peasants,  owing  to  their  steady  industry 

and  intelligence.     Here  the  ladies  vote  and  do  men's  work.     The  pirtti — like  our  old  log  cabins  of  pioneer 

days — and  the  more  modern  titpa  of  the   peasants    can   be   seen   in   the   picture 
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made  illiteracy  a  bar  to  confirma- 
tion. The  profession  of  teaching 
commands  respect.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  a  serious  one,  because  of 
the  scattered  population  and  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  but  they 
seem  to  have  solved  it  very  well. 
The  University  is  no  upstart  in- 
stitution, for  it  was  founded  at 
Abo,  the  original  capital,  as  far 
back  as  1640.  When  that  city 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1829,  the  University  was 
removed  to  Helsingfors.  Women 
were  admitted  into  it  almost  half 
a  century  ago.  On  commence- 
ment day  the  head  of  each  grad- 
uate is  adorned  with  an  actual 
crown  of  laurels.  This  hap- 
pened during  my  stay. 

I  am  really  sorry  for  anyone 
who  is  under  the  necessity  of 
learning  the  Finnish  language. 
A  mere  glance  at  a  Finnish 
grammar,  with  its  host  of  gram- 
matical complexities,  is  enough. 

Just  think,  you  college  or  high  school  student,  of  being  obliged 
to  give  the  declension  of  any  noun  (unless  it  should  be  "to  love") 
in  sixteen  cases,  both  singular  and  plural.  It  would  strike  terror 
to  the  stoutest  heart.  There  is  a  great  paucity  of  prepositions, 
and  the  accent  always  falls  on  the  first  syllable.  There  are  only 
nineteen  letters  in  the  alphabet,  but  additional  sounds  are  indi- 
cated by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks.  Some  of  the  words  look 
most  formidable  when  printed,  for  they  keep  adding  syllables  to 
some  popular  or  favorite  old  root  to  indicate  changes  of  meaning. 

"How  do  you  like  the  Finns  ?"  I  asked  of  an  American  busi- 
ness man  who  had  lived  in  Helsingfors  many  years. 

"They  are  a  splendid  people,"  replied  he.  "Americans  would 
never  stand  what  the  Finns  have  been  compelled  to  endure  since 
1898.  It  has  made  my  blood  boil  so  much  at  times  that  I  have 
been  almost  induced  to  lead  a  revolution  myself. 

"The  Finns?  They  resisted  only  in  the  most  passive  way. 
When  the  Finnish  army  was  abolished  in  that  year,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  extend  Russian  military  law  over  the  country,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  dressed  in  mourning  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  manifesto.  Bells  were  tolled  in  the  churches  and  places  of 
amusement  were  closed.  A  petition  was  signed  by  several 
hundred  thousand  persons  which  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg — 
as  it  was  then — to  be  presented  to  Nicholas  II,  but  they  were  not 
•even  granted  an  audience  by  the  Little  Father.  When  I  came  here 
Finland  had  her  own  postage.     When  this  privilege  was  taken 


Numerous  islets  dot  the  Bay  of  Helsingfors.  On  many  of  them  are  fortresses  to  which  excursion  steamers 
ply.  Near  the  harbor  is  the  famous  market  and  also  the  Imperial  Palace,  with  its  fine  throne  room 
where  the  Finnish  Diet  used  to  meet.     In  spite  of  Russian  influence  Finnish  is  largely  spoken  in  Finland 

away  the  people  adopted  a  black  mourning  stamp  which  they 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  Russian.  This  form  of  passive  resist- 
ance continued  until  a  letter  thus  adorned  was  refused  admittance 
to  the  mails." 

The  military  service  bill  was  settled  a  second  time  by  Finland 
agreeing  to  pay  instead  a  fixed  sum  each  year  into  the  imperial 
treasury.  Then  came  laws  to  abolish  the  Finnish  coinage. 
The  Russification  policy  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  curtail  the 
rights  of  a  free  press,  to  compel  the  University  to  come  under  the 
Russian  law,  and  to  make  a  knowledge  of  Russian  necessary  for 
entrance  into  that  really  great  institution.  Thus  Finland's  identity 
was  suppressed. 

In  every  town  one  sees  the  street  signs  in  three  languages — 
Swedish,  Finnish  and  Russian.     Seven  hundred  years  of  Swedish 
rule   implanted  an   indelible  mark  upon  the  people.     With   the 
Diet  of  1863  there  arose  the  renaissance  of  Finland,  and  it  was 
the  language  question  that  led  to  a  definite  Finnish  party.     Then 
came  a  prolonged  struggle  between  the  Fennoman  and  the  Sveco- 
man.     The  first  victory  of  the  Fennoman  was  a  decree  ordering 
that  Finnish  should  be  used  equally  with  the  Swedish  in  the  law 
courts,  in  all  branches  of  the  administration,  and  in  the  schools, 
although  at  that  time  there  were  no  text  books  in  that  language. 
It  was  not  until   1886  that  the  absolute  equality  of  the  two 
languages  was  obtained   by  an   Imperial   Rescript.     A  third  of 
a   century   ago   Helsingfors   was  almost  exclusively  a   Swedish- 
speaking    town.       To-day    the 
Finns  far  outnumber  the  Swedes 
there.     When  the  Four  Estates 
were   abolished    in    1906   and    a 
single     house     established,     the 
Swedes,  who  had  previously  con- 
trolled two  of  the  four  houses, 
were  able  to  claim  only  an  eighth 
of   the   seats    in   the   new   Diet. 
Finnish   schools   now   exceed   in 
number  those  teaching  Swedish. 
With  independence  established,  it 
will   not  be  many   years  before 
Finnish  is  the  only  official  tongue 
in  use  in  the  country. 

There  is  an  old  Finnish  say- 
ing that  when  God  made  the 
world  and  reached  Finland  he 
had  not  much  wealth  left.  The 
gold  and  the  silver,  the  copper 
and  the  other  metals  were  ex- 
hausted, so  he  gave  her  the 
beauty  of  lake  and  forest  and 
sky.  In  the  forests  lie  the 
wealth  of  these  people.  Tt  is  the 
products  of  the  forests  that  fill 
the  moneybags   which   feed  and 


Wheels  being  impractical  on  many  boggy  roads  the  peasant  harnesses  his  steed  to  mere  shafts,  ties  on  his 
produce  firmly  and  so  proceeds  to  market.    Potatoes,  fish,  milk  and  rye  bread  form  the  Finn's  favorite  menu 
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Festa  Aland,  with  its  picturesque  windmills  and  well- 
fed  sheep,  is  the  largest  of  the  Aland  Island  group.  That 
its  inhabitants  are  of  Swedish  origin  is  not  surprising  as 
the  group  is  only  twenty-five  miles  from  the  viking  coast. 
Only    ninety   of    several   hundred    islands    are   populated 
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Helsingfors'  finest  street  is  Esplanadtgatan,  beginning  at  the  market  place  and 
embellished  with  rows  of  lime  trees.     On  Norra  Esplanadtgatan,  the  north  side 
of    the    street,    and    the   main    business    center,    is    the    large   up-to-date   bank 


clothe  the  three  million  or  so  of  Finns  who  are  attempting  to 
solve  life's  problems  amidst  surroundings  that  most  of  us  would 
term  extremely  hard  and  unpromising.  Finland  has  the  greatest 
percentage  of  wooded  surface  of  any  European  country,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  wood  pulp  which  is  so 
necessary  in  our  modern  civilization. 

Forests  are  seen  everywhere  in  Finland  and  water  is  also 
omnipresent.  By  the  aid  of  canals  it  is  possible  to  travel  over  a 
great  part  of  the  country  by  water.  One  can  start  near  Viborg, 
which  has  been  more  Russified  than  any  other  Finnish  town,  and 
go  through  the  famous  Saima  Canal,  past  the  roaring  Falls  of 
Imatra — a  waterfall  worth  visiting,  where  untold  water  power  is 
going  to  waste — and  visit  the  quaint  town  of  Nyslot,  built  upon 
several  islands,  which  is  noted  for  its  haunted  castle.  From  here 
one  can  push 
his  way  a  1  - 
most  up  to 
the  Arctic 
Circle,  with- 
out stepping 
foot  upon 
land.  Thou- 
sands of  clear 
lakes  gleam 
out  of  the 
dark  forests 
and  thou- 
sands of 
green  islands 
are  mirrored 
in  the  blue 
waters. 

Kuopio,  a 
couple  of 
hundred  miles 
north  of  Hel- 
singfors, is  on 


The  Gulf  of   Finland,   Russia's   chief  avenue  of   overseas  trade,  is  blocked  by  ice  almost  half  the  year.    On 

one  of  its  many  islands  are  the  industrious  town  and  famous  fortress  of  Kronstadt,  guarding  dark  secrets 

of    war.     Eighteen    miles    west  on  the  mainland  is  Petrograd 


the  northern  verge  of  civilization.  Here  the  trees  begin  to  dwin- 
dle into  stunted'  birch  and  pine  and  are  gradually  succeeded  by  the 
desolate  plains  and  hills  of  Lapland  which  stretch  away  to  the 
Polar  seas.  Almost  the  only  inhabitants  in  these  northerly  soli- 
tudes are  the  nomadic  Lapps.  The  great  wealth  of  forest  is  then 
revealed,  for  cultivation  gradually  ceases  because  the  uncertainty 
of  the  season  makes  agriculture  very  unprofitable.  By  rail  and 
water  one  can  go  to  Uleaborg,  then  to  Torne,  and  cross  over  into 
Sweden  whence  the  midnight  sun  can  be  seen  in  July  from  a 
mountain  called  Aavasakasa.  It  is  a  journey  that  is  filled  with 
the  most  intense  interest  for  the  lover  of  nature  in  her  various 
moods. 

The  easiest  way  to  reach  Finland  is  by  steamer  from  Stock- 
holm to  Abo,  the  second  city  in  the  country.     When  Helsingfors 

i  s  icebound,, 
the  ice  break- 
ers are  still 
able  to  keep 
this  route 
open.  Abo 
was  the 
capital  un- 
der Swedish 
rule  but  lost 
its  dignity 
when  the 
Russians 
came,  for  it 
was  too  far 
removed 
from  the  seat 
of  govern- 
ment. One 
after  another 
its  i  n  s  t  i - 
tutions  |  were 
■  i , ,  taken : ,    away, 
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In   spite   of   the   fact  that  Finland   is   reckoned   only   three  per  cent. 

arable,  the  industrious  peasants   force  a  living  from  the  barren  soil. 

At   Helsingfors   market,   the   Salu-Torg,   market   boats 

are  more  in  evidence  than  wagons 

until  there  was  nothing  left.  But  Abo  has  lost  little  time  in  cry- 
ing over  spilt  milk  or  in  bewailing  her  ancient  glories.  She  has 
made  the  most  of  her  advantage  as  the  nearest  city  to  Sweden  and 
a  twelve-months  port.  At  Helsingfors  there  is  nothing  more 
than  a  century  old ;  at  Abo  is  a  famous  castle  and  a  cathedral,  both 
of  which  number  their  ages  in  centuries. 

The  way  of  ways  to  approach  Helsingfors  is  by  sea  from 
Stockholm.  Then  one  sees  some  of  the  innumerable  small  and 
rocky  islands  by  which  the  shores  are  shielded.  Some  of  them 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water  like  rounded  shoulders  of 
black  granite,  with  here  and  there  a  single  fir  tree  standing  as  a 
sentinel.  Landward  will  be  seen  a  stretch  of  forest,  which  a 
near  approach  proves  to  be  but  a  labyrinth  of  thickly-wooded 
islets.  Nearing  the  city  the  steamer  passes  the  seven  islands  on 
which  the  famous  fortress  of  Sveaborg  is  built.  As  the  city  of 
Helsingfors  comes  into  view  the  great  Lutheran  church,  the 
Nicolai  Kyrkan,  seems  to  dominate  the  horizon,  just  as  that  faith 
dominates  the 
country.  On  a 
near  eminence, 
but  not  quite  so 
lofty,  rises  the 
Russian  cathedral 
with  its  gilded 
domes,  the  Church 
of  the  Assump- 
t  i  0  n  ,  which  has 
stood  for  many 
years  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  con- 
queror in  a  coun- 
try where  there 
are  few  followers 
of  Russian  ortho- 

•    J',i  ■.  Skiing  is  as  much  of  a  pastime  as  in  Sweden 

Sight  the  City  ap-  coasting.     Hence  the   sport  seems   tamer,   but 

pears    almost    an-  swiftly.      The   most   thrillin 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
The  Vuoksen  River  is  full  of  foaming  rapids  and  sparkling  water- 
falls, for  in  the  ninety-five  miles  of  its  course  from  Lake  Saima  to  Lake 
Ladoga  there  is  a  drop  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  A  few  fac- 
tories utilize  some  of  the  water  power  and  sightseers  flock  to  the 
most   famous  falls,  the  Imatra   and  Vallinkoski 

other  Venice,  for  inlets  indent  the  shore  deeply,  dividing  it  into 
several  distinct  parts. 

The  days  linger  with  me  still.  It  was  just  as  spring  had 
burst  into  full  bloom.  The  transformation  proceeds  there  with 
almost  lightning-like  rapidity.  Spring  arrives  with  a  rush  like 
a  wild  creature  released  from  a  leash.  A  single  week  of  warm 
weather  carpeted  the  lawns  and  parks  with  a  covering  of  green. 
All  nature  was  awake  and  smiling.  Sky  and  water  were  of  the 
deepest  blue  imaginable.  The  people  of  the  capital  were  like 
children  welcoming  a  long-looked-for  vacation.  At  eleven  o'clock 
it  was  possible  to  read  out-of-doors  and  a  tinge  of  red  was  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  western  sky.  At  midnight  paraders  were  still 
passing  the  flower-bordered  paths  of  the  Esplanade  Gatun.  Tables 
in  front  of  the  restaurants  were  surrounded  by  merry  crowds  of 
diners.  A  happy,  good-natured  crowd  was  everywhere,  and  even 
the  stranger  could  not  resist  being  permeated  with  the  same  feel- 
ing of  rejoicing.  For  weeks  in  succession  neither  streets  nor 
houses  require  the  aid  of  artificial  light,  so  that  June,  July  and 
August  seem  almost  like  one  perpetual  midsummer  day. 

One  should  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  Finns  pine  and 
sulk  during  the  long  winters.  When  the  sea  is  frozen  and 
navigation  is  absolutely  stopped  for  months  the  joy  of  living  has 
really  just  begun.     Whole  battalions  are  out  in  the  open,  skating 

over  the  vast  ex- 
panses of  glisten- 
ing ice.  The  roads 
are  marked  out 
by  small  fir  trees 
or  branches  placed 
in  the  ice.  Skiing 
is  as  much  of  a 
pastime  as  in 
Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, but  there  are 
not  so  many  hills 
for  coasting  and 
the  sport  seems 
tamer.  The  most 
thrilling  of  all  the 
sports  is  ice-yacht 
ing.  The  little 
(Continued  on 
page  44) 


and  Norway,  but  there  are  not  so  many  hills  for 
the  skiers  move  over  the  level  surface  of  the  snow 
g    of    all    sports    is    ice-yachting 
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[The  rang  eland  contests  at  Cheyenne  antedate  those  of  other  western  cities.  This  event,  held  every  summer, 

attracts    cavalry,    cowboys,    Indians    and    other    horsemen    in    competition  for    valuable    purses. — Editor.] 


it/^OME  on  in,"  called  the  half-breed,  as  he  crouched  and 

V>    disappeared  through  the  low  entrance  of  the  Sioux  tepee. 

I  paused  and  absently  scanned  the  cloud  shadows  on  the  Great 
Plains  where,  three  miles  away,  Cheyenne  lay  snuggled  in  its  cot- 
tonwoods.  Before  me  lay  the  corrals  and  broad  arena,  awaiting 
the  events  of  Frontier  Days  where  rangeland  skill  has  been 
crowned  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  about  me  were  the  thirteen 
lodges  of  the  Sioux  into  which  no  paleface 
had  entered.  But  I  had  asked  to  see 
Pawnee  Leggins  and — well,  a  tepee  door- 
flap  works  both  ways. 

A  moment  later  I  stood  in  the  soft  light 
of  the  lodge. 

Two  ancient  warriors  raised  themselves 
on  their  elbows  and  stared  at  me  from 
their  couch  of  blankets. 

"There's  a  box  you  can  use  for  a  seat," 
said  the  half-breed  interpreter,  with  a 
quick  motion  of  his  hand. 

I  sat  down  as  prayerfully  as  though 
in  evening  meeting  while  Pawnee  Leggins 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  pull  on  a 
pair  of  exquisitely  beaded  moccasins. 
Yes,  it  was  Pawnee  Leggins ;  I  did  not 
need  to  ask.  The  white  hair  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  mahogany  of  his  brow, 
and  the  ripeness  that  a  hundred  and  five 
summers  had  spread  peacefully  over  his 
face  mellowing  the  once  dark  eyes  to  a 
warmness  of  brown,  betrayed  his  identity. 
Despite  the  years  he  was  keen,  almost 
athletic,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  one 
of  the  sixty  Plains  Indians  to  represent  the 
aristocratic  Sioux  at  Frontier  Days  was 
silent  proof  that  his  medicine  was  strong 
back  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  in  South 
Dakota,  where  rivalry  runs  riot  for  the 
chance  to  go  each  year  to  Cheyenne's 
famous  celebration. 

A  dignified  silence  prevailed.  The  in- 
terpreter,   feeling    that    the    moment    for 

action  was  passing,  spoke  a  few  words  in  Sioux.  Both  Indians 
grunted.  I  would  have  been  dull,  indeed,  not  to  have  felt  the  in- 
troduction even  though  I  could  not  understand  the  words,  and 
stepping  forward  I  shook  hands  with  both  Indians.  It  had  chanced 


"The  son  of  Sitting  Bull  .  .  .  stood 
in  the  tepee  doorway,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  powerfully  built,  his  mere  presence 
radiating    force    and    physical    vitality" 


that  a  half-hour  before  I  had  stood  beside  an  old-time  cowboy 
when  he  had  been  introduced  to  a  warrior.  I  had  watched  and 
listened  and  learned. 

"Tell  him,"  I  urged  my  interpreter,  "I  have  come  two  thousand 
miles  to  see  the  Old  West  pass  in  review  and  especially  to  visit 
the  Indians  of  the  Great  Plains.  Say  to  him:  'My  heart  is 
with  the  Indian.'  " 

Pawnee  Leggins  and  his  lodge  mate 
grunted  energetically. 

I  began  to  hope  that  they  would 
grunt  often,  since  grunts  could  be  so  de- 
lightfully shaded  with  meaning  and  pre- 
cipitate thought  so  instantaneously. 

"Tell  them,"  I  said  to  the  interpreter, 
"I  believe  the  Sioux  to  be  the  bravest  and 
wisest  of  the  Indians." 

"Wa-te-ka!"  abruptly  voiced  the  old 
warriors  in  unison,  and  they  looked  around 
for  anyone  to  contradict  them. 

"  'Wa-te-ka'  means  'good',"  smiled  the 
half-breed. 

I  tried  the  word  to  make  sure  of  the 
pronunciation,  whereat  the  Indians  pro- 
claimed it  louder  than  ever. 

"Ask  Pawnee  Leggins  if  he  will  tell  me 
about  the  sacrament  of  the  pipe,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

When  my  request  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  old  man  his  face  betrayed  that  the 
years  were  slipping  swiftly  backward, 
years  in  which  he  had  seen  some,  and 
known  all,  of  the  thrilling  romance  of  the 
Golden  West.  Reaching  behind  him  he 
brought  out  a  red  sandstone  pipe,  its  long 
stem  adorned  with  eagle  feathers.  He  let 
it  lie  in  his  hands  while  he  thought  back 
through  events  that  may  never  be  told ; 
thought,  too,  just  how  he  would  tell  the 
story.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
caught  the  interpreter's  face,  motionless 
and  set.  At  length  Pawnee  Leggins 
turned  to  me  and,  with  the  kindly  condescension  of  a  grandsire 
toward  a  wide-eyed  youngster,  he  launched  into  his  tale.  Boldly, 
with  all  the  regal  finish  of  the  Sioux  word  and  sentence,  intensi- 
fied by  change  of  countenance  and  gesture  of  hand,  he  explained, 
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with  care  and  precision,  the  sacrament  of  the  pipe.  Would  that 
I  could  have  known  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  well  as  I 
appreciated  their  music! 

The  excellent  English  of  the  interpreter  gave  me  a  literal 
translation  of  the  whole  but  I  have  included  here  only  the  one 
thought  I  was  eager  to  get. 

"Always  we  sat  facing  the 
west  and  after  lighting  the 
pipe,  lifted  it  toward  the 
heavens,  then  to  the  earth ;  it 
was  then  extended  to  the 
points  of  the  compass  in  the 
following  order- — west,  north, 
south  and  east.  We  old  men 
still  cling  to  the  custom  but  the 
young  men  ignore  it." 

"It  was  a  mixture  of 
willow  bark  and  tobacco,  Kin- 
nik-i-nick,  we  call  it,"  put  in 
the  half-breed.  "Would  you 
like  to  try  some?" 

A   few   words   passed   be- 
tween    the     interpreter     and 
Pawnee    Leggins.       The    old 
man  spoke  to  a  young  Indian, 
who   had   entered   a   mo- 
ment before,  at  the  same 
time    handing    him    the 
pipe. 

"The  bark  used  i  ii 
Kin-nik-i-nick,"  explained 
the  interpreter,  "is  from 
the  little  red  willow.  The 
thin  outer  bark  is  shaved 
off  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
dried  in  the  sun." 

Later  I  saw  the  stems 
of  the  red  willow  growing 
along  the  creek  banks  on 
the  range  and  I  wondered 
if  it  and  tobacco  were  not 
the  original  Kin-nik-i- 
nick.  Competent  authori- 
ties assert  that  it  was 
made  from  tobacco  and  a 
little  evergreen  vine  to  be 
found  on  the  highest 
mountains.  However  this 
may  be,  the  pipe  had  re- 
turned and  after  Pawnee 
Leggins  had  inspected  the 
contents  he  pronounced  it 

Kin-nik-i-nick  in  so  certain  a  manner  that  I  was  satisfied  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  stuff  long  before  the  buffalo  had  ceased 
to  graze  where  Cheyenne  now  stands. 

He  handed  me  the  pipe.  The  half-breed  held  a  lighted  match 
over  the  bowl  and  Pawnee  Leggins  silently  watched  my  face — - 
a  more  satisfactory  method  than  speech,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 


Wild   cattle  harnessed   to   an   old-time  prairie  schooner  required   an 
escort  of  cowboys  to  keep  the  curious  team  in  Cheyenne  streets 


Not   the   least   interesting    of   the   visitors    and   participants   in   the   rangeland 

contest   are   the  full-blooded   Sioux   from  the   Pine   Ridge  Reservation 

in   South  Dakota.     Pawnee  Leggins  is  "among  those  present" 


first-hand  means  of  communication  we  had  at  our.  own  command. 
Fancy  my  surprise  when  my  lips  closed  not  upon  a  substantial 
stem  but  on  tiny  green  feathers  as  soft  as  silken  floss.  With  an 
effort  I  refrained  from  examining  what  I  had  bitten  into  till 
after  I  had  enjoyed  the  fragrant  smoke.  I  was  in  the  act  of 
laying  the  pipe  to  one  side  when  Pawnee  Leggins  quickly  caught 

it  up  and  was  soon  sending  the 
smoke  curling  to  the  lodge 
poles,  thus  showing  his  hospi- 
tality while  he  corrected  my 
ignorance  of  Indian  etiquette. 
We  talked  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  the 
plan  of  which  the  old  man 
traced  with  his  finger  on  the 
ground.  "I  was  not  in  the 
fight,"  he  said,  "but  there  are 
two  warriors  here  who  took 
part  in  it,  and  the  son  of 
Sitting  Bull  is  here." 

The  handshake  of  good- 
bye was  sincere.  The  pleas- 
ant brown  eyes  held  me  a  mo- 
ment and  I  promised  a  visit  at 
his  home  on  the  prairies  of 
South  Dakota. 

During  the  short  walk 
to  the  lodge  where  the  son 
of  Sitting  Bull  made  his 
home,  the  interpreter 
dropped  the  remark  that 
the  Indian  we  were  to  visit 
.  was  a  deaf-mute.  Natur- 
ally I  wondered  how  I 
could  talk  with  him.  It 
was  quickly  settled  for 
me,  once  we  had  reached 
the  lodge  and  young 
Sitting  Bull  had  appeared. 
The  instant  I  saw  him  T 
was  filled  with  pity  and 
admiration.  He  stood  in 
the  tepee  doorway, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  pow- 
erfully built,  his  mere 
presence  radiating  force 
and  physical  vitality. 

The  interpreter  beck- 
oned to  an  Indian  who 
stood  near.  A  few  words 
passed  in  Sioux.  The  In- 
dian, turning  to  Sitting 
Bull,  made  a  single  sign  with  his  hand  and  the  chief  and  I  shook 
hands. 

"Tell  him  that  I  take  real  pleasure  in  shaking  hands  with  the 
son  of  so  great  a  medicine  man." 

With  marvelous  rapidity  this  was  translated  by  signs. 
Sitting   Bull   was    all   attention,   his   quick   eye   noting  every 


One  of  the  original  coaches  that  ran  on  the  Cheyenne-Deadwood  Line, 
established   in   1867,  shows  the  old-time  six-mule  hitch 


The   Sioux  squaw  is  a  rival  of  the  brave  when  it  comes  to  riding. 
The  tavois  was  the  Indian  ambulance  of  pioneer  days 
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change  of   expression   in  his  visitors'    faces  and  every   gesture. 

I  asked  him  how  old  he  was. 

"Fifty-two,"  came  the  prompt  answer. 

"And  how  old  was  your  father  when  he  was  killed?"  I  ques- 
tioned. 

He  looked  sidewise  at  the  ground  in  thought  a  few  seconds, 
then  ran  over  the  years  on  the  fingers 
of  his  hand. 

"Seventy-one." 

After  an  hour  was  up,  I  drifted 
away  from  the  lodges  and  sat  down 
on  the  sod  bathed  in  the  perpetual 
tonic  of  Wyoming  sunshine.  A  shadow 
fell  across  me  recalling  me  from  a 
daydream  of  the  buffalo  trails,  made 
famous  by  the  Overland  Stage  and  the 
Pony  Express ;  and  battlefields  over 
which  rushed  the  war  pony  and  flut- 
tered the  United  States  guidon.  I 
looked  up  to  meet  the  smile  of  a  cow- 
boy acquaintance.  Together  we  had 
drifted  through  one  great,  sunny 
Wyoming  day.  What  if  only  yester- 
day morning  we  sat  as  strangers  on 
the  top  rail  of  the  corral  and  felt  it 
tremble  when  the  wild  horses  were 
rushed  into  it  from  the  arena?  We 
had  watched  the  animals  dodge  and  try 
to  hide  behind  each  other,  only  to 
plunge  and  tremble  or  become  trans- 
fixed with  fright  when  the  lasso  encir- 
cled their  necks.  They  were  the  wild- 
est specimens  of  horseflesh  Erwin 
Brothers  of  Cheyenne  could  find  on 
the  plains  and  quite  naturally  I  fell  to 
asking  questions  and  just  as  naturally 
he  fell  to  answering  them.  The  casual 
friend  of  the  plains  is  a  gracious  host 
no  matter  where  he  is. 

It  was  nearing  one  o'clock.  The 
road  from  Cheyenne  was  black  with 
motor  cars  bringing  expectant  specta- 
tors. Thousands  of  the  boys  from 
Fort  Russell,  off  duty  for  the  after- 
noon, were  passing  in  a  solid  line.     As 

for  us,  somehow  we  mutually  understood  we  were  going  to  sit 
together  in  the  grand  stand  although  neither  had  been  bold  enough 
to  suggest  it. 

Later,  perched  together  in  the  grand  stand,  we  watched  the 
antics  of  a  little  gopher  that  made  its  home  near  by.  Before  us 
lay  the  great  arena  encircled  by  the  race  track  and  flanked  at 
either  end  by  a  corral.  Three  huge  grand  stands  lined  the  north 
and  the  bleachers  reached  out  their  wings  to  the  east  and  west. 
Straightaway  to  the  south  the  Great  Plains  ran  into  the  sky  and 
in  the  distance  four  thunder  showers  were  sending  gray  curtains 


Photo  from  Union  Pacific  R.  R 

"The  gate  has  swung  open  and  a  wild  horse  dashes 

out.     Instantly  a  cowboy  is  on  the  horse,  but  after 

that  no  one  could  rightly  tell  which 

way  the   pinwheels   flew" 


Photo  by  F.  Simpich 

The  American  bronco  is  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  stock  escaped   from  early  Mexican   settlers   and  is 

noted  for  his  vicious  disposition  and  intractability  as   well  as   for  his  hard   and   sturdy  constitution.     The 

five-toed  Miocene   Protohippus  was  the  father  of  all  native  American 

horses,  which  might  account  for  much ! 


of  rain  to  the  earth,  split  by  occasional  jets  of  lightning,  but 
miles  on  miles  of  sunlight  lay  between  them  and  us.  Behind  us, 
to  the  north,  were  the  lodges  of  the  Sioux,  and  beyond  them  Fort 
Russell,  the  country's  greatest  cavalry  post  which  fifty-two  years 
ago  was  our  farthest  western  outpost. 

This  contest  of  five  days  which  takes  place  in  the  most 
famous  arena  of  all  the  range  lands 
is  not  a  show,  although  the  name  is 
loosely  applied  to  it.  It  is  a  contest 
to  determine  the  world's  best  rough- 
rider,  the  most  skilful  roper,  the  most 
daring  relay  rider,  the  most  reckless 
bulldogger — not  to  mention  many 
lesser  events.  To  the  champion 
broncobuster  goes  a  fifteen-hundred 
dollar  prize  and  a  fine  trophy  saddle 
costing  five  hundred  dollars,  besides 
other  awards. 

Of  course  we  were  in  our  seats 
ready  for  the  first  event.  Shouts 
rent  the  air  and  down  the  quarter 
section  of  track  rushed  a  score  of  wild 
burros,  followed  by  a  number  of 
mounted  ropers.  Ropes  darted  out 
here  and  there  and  a  little  burro  was 
brought  up  with  a  jerk.  Contestants 
who  had  fond  hopes  of  riding  the  wild 
little  creatures  laid  hands  on  them 
wherever  a  handle  presented.  Once 
the  lasso  was  taken  off,  ears  and  tail 
were  made  use  of  and  neck  hugs,  with 
other  wrestling  holds,  indulged  in.  It 
took  rare  judgment  and  nimbleness  to 
get  on,  which  more  often  than  not 
was  labor  lost,  for  immediately  there 
would  come  five  ascensions  into  the 
air  which  must  have  seemed  thin  even 
for  Cheyenne's  six  thousand  feet  of 
altitude.  Wild  confusion  reigned, 
some  lay  in  the  dust,  others  darting 
for  their  burros  ran  into  each  other, 
tripping  over  lassos  on  the  way.  A 
few  were  really  sticking  on ;  then 
above  the  racket  rose  a  new  sound, 
floating  down  the  stretch  of  track. 
"Maryland,  My  Maryland"!  It  was  the  First  Cavalry  band 
at  the  head  of  four  troops  marching  to  the  track.  The  band 
drew  aside  and  the  troopers  rushed  into  the  arena ;  a  skirmish 
line  was  sent  into  action  and  chubby  carbines  barked  as  their  old 
Sharp's  ancestors  had  once  done  in  good  earnest  on  these  very 
plains ;  then  came  the  charge — on,  on — in  a  long  sweep,  up  to  the 
central  grand  stand.  Hundreds  of  sabers,  flashing  in  the  sun, 
came  down  to  salute.  Thrilled  and  aroused,  the  crowd  burst  into 
wild  shouts  of  applause.  The  sabers  shot  into  their  scabbards, 
and — well,  I  was  proud  of  my  United  States !     Not  far  from  me 

was  a  section  of  the  bleachers 
filled  with  Sioux.  Some  of  them 
had  been  in  at  the  finish  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  Indian  bat- 
tles of  the  West  when  the  cun- 
ning of  Gaul,  Sitting  Bull  or 
Rain-in-the-Face  was  at  work. 
What  must  have  been  their 
thoughts  in  the  face  of  such 
military  display!  Gone  was  the 
old  freedom  on  the  beautiful 
hunting  grounds  along  the  Big 
Horns !  But  if  there  were  any 
among  the  Sioux  whose  eyes 
glinted  a  bit  harder  at  sight  of 
the  cavalry,  they  had  ample 
opportunity  to  work  up  a  fever 
heat  in  the  war  dance  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Strange  cries  filled  the  air, 
tomtoms  beat  in  rhythm  and  the 
warriors,  many  of  whom  in  other 
days  had  tickled  a  toe  in  the 
real  thing,  pranced  seemingly  in 
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dead  earnest;  and  look!  there  is  to  be  a  touch  of  true  realism — 
a  stagecoach  rattles  down  the  trail  toward  Cheyenne.     It  is  one 
of  Luke  Vorhees'  old  coaches  that  knows  the  way  of  the  plains, 
and  many  a  time  it  has  heard  the  hiss  of  an  arrow  and  the  whine 
of  a  Sioux  bullet  on  the  Cheyenne-Deadwood  trail  to  the  Black 
Hills.     Suddenly  a  piercing  scream  issues  from  the  coach — one 
of  its  occupants  has  looked  back  and  seen  the  redskins  almost 
upon  them.     Just  in  the  nick  of  time  a  band  of  cowboys  dashes  up. 
The  roar  of  a  volley  shatters  the  air  and  suddenly  appears  a  com- 
pany  of    soldiers   charging   down   on   the   Indians.     Ponies   and 
Indians  fall  to  the  sod,  fighting  to  the  last.     Now  come  the  Indian 
squaws  to  pick  up  the  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
tavois.     With  weird  chanting  the  wounded  are 
strapped  to  the  poles,  covered  with  blankets  and 
taken  to  a  wickiup  to  join  in  a  good  laugh  over 
the  whole  affair. 

Yonder  in  the  west  corral  things  are  shaping 
for  decided  action.  The  gate  has  swung  wide 
and  a  wild  horse  dashes  out.  Instantly  a  cow- 
boy is  on  the  horse,  but  after  that  no  one  could 
rightly  tell  which  way  the  pinwheels  flew.  But 
ride  the  cowboys  did — wild  horses,  bucking  cows, 
bulls  and  steers,  without  saddle  and  without 
bridle.  But  the  buffalo !  I  know  Mr.  Kipling 
will  excuse  the  twisting  of  one  of  his  lines : 

Fond  hopes  fade  on  a  buffalo's  backbone.  .  .  . 

Now  come  events  that  were  not  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  buffalo  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
arena  and  the  great  animals,  angered  by  the  at- 
tempt at  riding  them,  charged  again  and  again 
when  the  cowboys  tried  to  force  them  along. 
Engrossed  in  this  scene,  the  arena  was  forgotten, 
only  Great  Plains  stretched  away  to  the  south 
and  the  years  slipped  swiftly  back  to  the  early 
eighties  when  such  sights  were  common  on  the 


range  which  has  not  changed  since  the  buffalo 


knew  it. 

"Open  to  all  full-blooded  Indians  of  any 
tribe,"  so  the  program  read.  Stripped  of  all 
eagle  feathers  and  regalia,  the  Indians,  erect  as  statues,  rode  their 
flying  ponies  without  saddle  or  bridle;  pony  and  rider  seemed 
one,  every  supple  movement  of  the  fleet-footed  animal  was  faith- 
fully reflected  in  the  sinewy,  dusky  rider.  To  say  that  Pipe-on- 
Head,  Running  Hawk,  Bald  Eagle  and  others  rode  well  would 
be  too  commonplace  a  statement;  to  say  they  were  a  feature  of 
Frontier  Days  would  be  understood  by  thousands  who  appreciated 
their  presence  in  the  great  contest. 

Down  on  the  track  nine  ropers  assembled,  then  drew  apart 
equally  distant.  The  ropes  sprang  into  life, 
fairly  hissing  in  their  revolutions  as  steel  wrists 
sent  the  loops  to  wide  circles  which  crept  over 
the  roper's  head,  sank  to  his  feet  where  he 
hopped  through;  then  rose  again,  sidewise, 
enlarging  to  his  full  height  that  he  might  jump 
through  and  back.  It  was  merely  a  warm-up. 
Down  the  track  came  a  pony  on  the  dead  run 
bearing  a  rider.  The  ropes  shot  out  encircling 
any  of  the  pony's  four  feet  at  will,  encircling  his 
neck  or  that  of  the  rider.  Now  with  his  back- 
turned  and  while  the  pony  sprang  by  behind 
him,  the  roper  duplicated  all  that  had  seemed  v 
before  to  be  difficult  feats. 

"Bulldogging  Steer  Contest,"  read  a  native 
daughter  of  Cheyenne  from  her  program.  "I'm 
going  to  keep  my  head  turned  from  that — some- 
one's sure  to  get  hurt."  It  would  seem  innocent 
enough  to  the  uninitiated  but  it  was  really  the 
old  contest  between  brute  strength  and  human 
reasoning  such  as  thrilled  Rome  in  the  old  days. 
The  traveler  through  range  land  will  see  here 
and  there  herds  of  cattle,  white-faced  and  red- 
bodied — Hereford  cattle — being  fattened  for  the 
beef  markets  of  the  world.  Quite  a  different 
sort  of  animal  appears  on  the  arena.  It  is  long 
and  powerful,  solid  red  in  color  to  the  last  hair ; 
it  is  the  old-fashioned  longhorn  of  the  plains. 
Twenty  feet  behind  it  starts  a  contestant.  He 
has  caught  up  with  the  steer  and  thrown  his 
right  elbow  over  the  steer's  neck.     The  steer 


The  breezy  cowgirl  adds 

several    kinds    of   thrills 

to  the  celebration 


rushes  along  with  the  legs  of  his  human  freight  dangling  among 
his  own  flying  hoofs.  The  contestant  has  locked  his  right  arm 
under  the  steer's  right  horn  and  as  he  half  rides,  half  runs,  while 
thus  clinging  to  the  steer,  his  left  hand  grasps  the  left  horn  well 
out,  and  with  the  wide  leverage  of  the  horn  the  steer's  head  is 
forced  further  and  further  till  its  nose  points  to  the  sky.  The 
free  right  hand  of  the  contestant  finds  the  steer's  windpipe  and 
after  a  few  tense,  uncertain  seconds  the  steer  and  man  fall  to  the 
ground  together. 

And  thus  are  enumerated  but  nine  of  the  twenty  events  that 
are  spun  off  on  one  of  the  summer  afternoons  of  Frontier  Week ! 
But  Cheyenne  itself  in  Frontier  Days !  Was 
there  ever  so  fascinating  a  spot  for  him  who 
loves  color,  brightness  and  distance?  Let  us  take 
a  walk  about  town  on  the  eve  of  the  contests.  In 
the  hotel  lobby  stands  an  "old-timer."  Let's  go 
along  with  him;  he  started  with  the  town  and 
knows  all  the  local  history  clear  down  to  Chey- 
enne's last  large  excitement  when  Tom  Horn  was 
hung,  but  even  that  was  years  ago.  The  hotel 
lobby  seems  like  a  stage,  unreal  in  its  setting. 
Over  there  stand  two  silent,  self-reliant  cowboys 
shod  in  high-heeled  boots  fancifully  stitched  and 
reaching  half  way  to  their  knees.  One  wears  a 
bright  red  silk  shirt ;  the  other  a  green  one  boldly 
figured,  and  silk  handkerchiefs  are  knotted  at 
their  throats.  Their  cheeks,  brown  as  the  leaf 
of  an  autumn  oak,  are  shaded  by  high-crowned, 
broad-curling-brim  hats  of  a  material  that  makes 
one  think  of  plucked  beaver.  Cowboys  are 
everywhere  in  evidence,  sprinkled  from  the  office 
desk  to  the  hotel  entrance.  Yonder  a  group  of 
Wyoming's  oil  kings  passes  notes  on  the  last  find 
in  the  fields  to  the  northward.  Nearer  by,  crea- 
tions from  Paris  grace  such  beauty  and  elegance 
that  the  bystander  may  well  be  astonished  to 
learn  that  some  of  the  ladies  are  half  Sioux.  On 
a  bench,  chatting  with  a  man  whose  white  flannel 
suit  well  knows  the  Terrace  at  Quebec,  is  a  cow- 
girl whose  dress  is  the  counterpart  of  the  cowboys',  save  for  the 
decorated  and  fringed  buckskin  skirt. 

As  we  pass  to  the  street,  a  dozen  Sioux  enter  the  hotel  lobby 
and  solemnly  enact  a  war  dance  much  to  the  alarm  of  any  tender- 
foot present.  It  is  the  touch  needed  to  set  the  old-timer  thinking, 
and  he  recalls  for  us  his  days  in  the  cavalry,  the  time  he  got  the 
Sioux  bullet  which  he  carries  in  his  body,  and  again  when  his 
"draw"  was  fastest  up  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Photo  from    Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
"It  is  a  contest  to  determine  the  world's  best  roughrider,  the  most  skilful  roper,  the  most 
daring  relay  rider,  the    most  reckless  bulldogger — not  to  mention  many  lesser  events. 
To  the  champion  broncobuster  goes  a  fifteen-hundred-dollar  prize  and  a  fine 
trophy  saddle  costing  five  hundred  dollars,  besides  other  awards" 
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TRAVEL 


THE       RAMBLER       IN       METZ 


EACH  country  had  its  own  particular  way  of  celebrating 
the  end  of  the  war.  America,  on  hearing  of  the  armis- 
tice, exploded  in  delight,  its  staid  and  sober  citizens  doing 
such  foolish  things  in  their  delirium  of  joy  as  hurling  torn- 
up  books  from  windows  of  tall  office  buildings,  slap- 
ping strangers  on  the  back,  shouting  and  singing  themselves 
hoarse,  and  making  every  brand  of  noise  forbidden  by  city 
ordinances.  The  English,  the  Rambler  observed,  while 
acting  more  decorously,  paraded  the  streets  and  quite  forgot 
their  ancient  and  well-known  dignity.  Even  the  Germans, 
as  was  shown  in  several  pictures  in  last  month's  number  of 
Travel,  made  believe  they  were  glad  and  gave  their  beaten 
armies,  returning  with  banners  flying  and  bands  playing,  a 
royal  welcome.  But  Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  a  little  dif- 
ferent sort  of  victory  to  celebrate  and  the  Rambler  went  to 
the  capital  of  German  Lorraine  to  find  out  how  these  people 
of  very  much  hyphenated  nationality  felt  about  it. 

Metz,  redeemed  after  a  bondage  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
celebrated  the  event  in  a  delirium  of  joy.  The  tricolor  of 
France  floated  from  a  multitude  of  houses  and  every  out- 
ward manifestation  proclaimed  the  city  French.  One  of 
the  first  things  noticed  as  the  Rambler  drove  into  town  was 
a  new  sign  on  one  of  the  important  residential  streets,  Rue 
du  President  Wilson.  Hardly  had  the  French  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  city  when  the  newly  constituted  authorities  re- 
moved the  Teutonic  name,  substituting  one  that  to  them 
symbolized  liberty  and  justice.  A  great  many  other  names 
were  changed,  too,  for  there  has  never  been  any  question 
about  the  future  control  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  That  was 
something  that  need  not  wait  on  the  Peace  Conference.  So 
the  French  lost  no  time  in  transforming  Metz  into  a  French 
city.  Immediately  after  their  arrival  an  order  was  issued 
that  all  German  designations  must  be  altered  within  twelve 
hours.  This  order  may  have  caused  confusion  and  incon- 
venience, but  it  meant  certainly  that  the  French  were  deter- 
mined to  make  it  a  French  town  without  delay.  An  Ameri- 
can ambulance  driver  told  the  Rambler  that  he  put  up  at  the 
Rheinischer  Hof  and  next  morning  left  the  hotel  for  the 
day.  When  he  returned  at  night  he  found  his  hotel  gone 
and  presto !  in  its  place  the  Hotel  Lorraine.  The  indoor 
signs  also  changed.  The  bathroom  is  no  longer  indicated 
by  the  word  bad,  but  by  bain,  and  etage  not  fussboden  desig- 
nates the  floor. 

Even  the  joy  of  the  occasion  is  appropriately  expressed 
in  these  titles.  One  hostelry  had  hung  a  brand-new  sign, 
Hotel  a  la  Deliverance ;  another,  Hotel  des  Allies,  all  of 
which  is  not  only  patriotic,  but  it  brought  business.  A  sign 
painted  on  the  walls  of  a  building  in  one  of  the  hotel  court- 
yards announcing  the  fact  that  a  certain  firm  was  purveyor 
to  "His  Majesty  the  Kaiser"  seemed  a  hopeless  anachro- 
nism. The  streets  of  the  city  have  undergone  similar  changes. 
There  is  no  longer  any  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Plats  or  Deutsche 
Strasse.  They  have  been  changed  to  titles  that  sound  good 
in  a  Frenchman's  ears,  such  as  Place  de  la  Victoire  and  Rue 
des  Allies. 

Even  the  names  of  the  merchants  have  been  altered  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  One  hunts  a  long  way  to 
find  a  Ludwig  or  a  Franz  or  a  Carl.  They  are  now  Louis, 
Francois  and  Charles.  Pierre  has  been  substituted  for  Peter 
and  Henri  for  Heinrich.  In  some  cases  the  transformation 
was  easily  accomplished  and  the  thrifty  shopkeeper  spared 
the  expense  of  a  new  sign.  If  he  happened  to  be  an  Emil 
or  Eugen  it  was  necessary  only  to  paint  in  an  "e"  at  the  end 
of  the  name.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  more  bright 
little  patches  on  the  merchants'  signs  in  Metz  and  Strass- 
burg  than  there  ever  were  in  the  history  of  shopkeeping. 

Then  the  merchants  fortunate  enough  to  be  of  French 
extraction  were  quick  to  place  stickers  in  their  windows, 
Maison  Francaise  and  Maison  Lorraine,  while  German 
shops  were  obliged  to  display  signs  reading  "No  admittance 
for  soldiers." 


The  Rambler  was  given  proof  while  there  that  the  Lor-  §§ 

rainers  had  not  forgotten  how  to  sing  the  Marseillaise  de-  = 

spite  their  existence  for  two  generations  under  another  flag.  = 

A  Christmas  festival  was  being  given  for  the  children  of  H 

Metz,  at  which  Mme.  Poincare,  the  French  President's  wife,  = 

presided.      The    great    room    was    crowded    with    children,  == 

many  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  Lorraine,  consisting  of  == 

lace  cap,  shawl  and  apron,  and  a  few  wore  the  black  winged  = 

coif   of   the  Alsatians.     These  bright-faced   children,   who  =§ 

showed  no  signs  of  starvation,  joined  in  the  exercises  with  §| 

all  the  vivacity  and  demonstrativeness  of  the  French.  When  f}§ 

the  chords  of  the  Marseillaise  sounded  they  were  instantly  = 

alert,  and  they  sang  it  with  a  will.     Then,  in  the  jubilation  m 

of  the  moment,  all — including  the  Rambler — joined  hands  = 

and  romped  in  a  great  circle  around  the  Christmas  tree.  = 

It  must  be  recorded  that  the  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  = 

the  French  to  their  long-lost  provinces  was  not  wholly  con-  == 

structive.    There  was  some  destruction  by  certain  iconoclas-  |= 

tic  elements,  the  rumors  pointing  to  the  class  of  1920  which  == 

had  just  been  mobilized.     Perhaps  they  felt  that  since  they  =§ 

were  deprived  of  the  chance  of  getting  at  the  Hun  they  =| 

might  vent  their  feelings  by  destroying  some  of  his  handi-  = 

work.     So  en  masse  they  attacked  the  statues  erected  to  §= 

illustrious  members  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  and  rolled  §= 

them  in  the  dust,  repeating  the  action  of  the  angry  colonists  e| 

in  New  York  during  the  Revolution,  in  casting  ropes  around  f|| 

the  statue  of  George  III  and  pulling  it  off  its  pedestal  to  f|j 

destruction.     The  man  of  iron,  erected  by  the  military  Ger-  =j 

mans  to  typify  the  mailed  fist,  was  treated  in  like  fashion.  == 

The  somewhat  famous  statue  of  the  Kaiser — or  rather~T>L  = 

the  prophet  Daniel  with  the  Kaiser's  face — on  the  facade  == 

of  the  cathedral  along  with  the  other  prophets  of  the  Old  = 

Testament,  was  not  destroyed ;  but  some  wag  managed  to  = 

climb  up  and  attach  a  sign  to  it  reading,  Sic  transit  gloria  3 

mundi,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  populace.     The  = 

Emperor   showed  no   undue   modesty  in  the   case   of   this  = 

statue.     When  he   had  the   figure   of   the   Prophet   Daniel  = 

fitted  with  a  sculpture  of  his  own  face  he  was  careful  to  p 

have  a  first-class  likeness  made  for  representation  among  = 

the  immortals.  s§ 

The  French,  in  regaining  Metz,  have  acquired  a  consider-  =§ 

able  city  of   more  than   sixty  thousand  inhabitants   which  |l§ 

before  the  war  was  the  headquarters  of  a  German  Army  f|| 

Corps  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.     The  |§ 

Rambler    was    received    by    General    Petain,    chief    of    the  §| 

French  Army  of  Occupation,  in  his  headquarters  in  the  for-  is 

mer  German  commissary  building.     This  shy  and  retiring  = 

man,  affable  of  manner  and  with  clear,  blue  eyes,  gave  no  || 

hint  of  the  rugged  force  of  his  personality  or  of  the  iron  = 

will  and  resolve  of  the  man  who  declared  before  Verdun  m 

"They  shall  not  pass"- — and  kept  his  word.     A  man  of  ex-  = 

treme  simplicity,  he  wore  that  day  on  the  breast  of  his  sky  §^ 

blue  uniform  as  his  sole  decoration,  although  he  probably  §§ 

has  enough  to  stock  a  jewelry  shop,  only  the  ribbon  of  the  = 

viedaille  militaire,  a  distinguished  service  order  which  is,  ||j 

save   on  very  rare  occasions,  given  only  to  privates.      In  §§f 

his  meeting  with  the  several  great  French  generals  in  the  || 

French  Zone  of  Occupation  in  Germany  the  Rambler  was  = 

impressed  with  the  democratic  bearing,  general  administra-  |§ 

tive  capacity,  keen  insight  and  affability  of  these  officers.  ^ 

Metz,  the  old  part  of  crooked  streets,  the  new,  of  wide  H 

avenues  and  modern  buildings,  is  a  city  of  great  age,  the  §| 

Rambler  learned.     It  was  at  one  time  under  the  Franks  the  || 

capital  of  Austrasia,  then  in  the  ninth  century  it  passed  into  = 

the  hands  of  Germany.     Later  it  became  a  free  city  of  the  || 

German  Empire  until  1552  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French  = 

and  successfully  defended  until  by  the  Peace  of  1556  it  was  §§j 

formally  ceded  to  France,  together  with  Toul  and  Verdun.  = 

Its   cathedral,   whereon   is   the   statue   of    Daniel   with   the  !§§ 

Kaiser's  head,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in  the  ■= 

thirteenth  century  and  completed  in  the  sixteenth.  |§ 
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M  e  t  z  cele- 
brated its 
new  birth  of 
freedom  b  y 
pulling  down 
the  statues 
of  illustri- 
ous Hohen- 
zollerns.  Like 
H  umpty- 
d  u  m  p  t  y 
William  I, 
grandfather 
of  the  late 
lamented 
Kaiser,  had 
a  great 
fall 


Prince  Frederick  Charles 


The  prophet  Daniel — with  the  ex-Kaiser's 
face — which  adorned  the  Metz  cathedral, 
was    chained    and    labeled    by    some    wag 
with   a   sign   to   the   effect   that   so 
passes  away  earthly  glory 


The  three  central 
pictures  show  the 
statue  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles, 
who  took  Metz  in 
187  0.  He  was 
pulled  down  from 
his  eminence,  rolled 
over  on  his  face  and 
then  left  to  lie 
on  his  back 


L'homme  de  fer, 
the  "man  of  iron" 
(two  lower  photo- 
graphs) erected  by 
military  Germany, 
was  one  of  the  first 
statues  to  fall.  The 
mailed  fist  was  re- 
pugnant to  every 
liberty-loving 
Lorrainer 
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BAKSHEESH-ING     BISHARINS 

By  Samuel  R.  Stern 

THE  trip  up  the  Nile  has  many  surprises  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  presence 
here  and  there,  but  more  particularly  near  Assuan,  of  a  tribe  of  Bisharin,  or,  as 
quite  frequently  spelled,  Bishareen — nomadic  Arabs,  originally  of  Hamitic  stock.  They 
dwell  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nubian  Desert  and  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  connecting 
link  between  the  Hamitic  and  Egyptian  people. 

A  queer  but  interesting  lot  of  black  folk  they  are,  clothed  principally,  not  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  but  in  raiment  approaching  such  attire  more  nearly  than  in  vogue  else- 
where. They  wear  chiefly  a  burlap  covering  in  the  form  of  a  toga  and  smear  in  their 
hair  untold  quantities  of  grease  and  mud.  The  men  permit  their  locks  to  grow  from 
six  to  eight  inches  long  and  stick  flashy  hairpins  through  their  topknots  ;  while  the  women 
delight  in  braiding  into  the  smallest  possible  braids  their  kinky  wool  which  they  en- 
deavor to  straighten  out  by  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  grease  and  mud. 

The  men  are  stalwart  and  wonderfully 
well  developed ;  the  women  while  not  so  tall 
are  plump  and,  as  a  rule,  even  the  very 
young  girls  and  mature  married  women 
rival  the  Venus  de  Milo  as  to  physique. 

While  they  never  kill  a  serpent  or  par- 
tridge, which  to  them  are  sacred,  and  while 
they  seem  to  observe  some  religious  forms 
and  ceremonies  (non-Islamic,  however),  they 
have  no  hesitancy  in  the  practice  of  the  rite 
of  extracting  baksheesh.  The  thing  most 
in  evidence  on  a  trip  up  the  Nile  is  the  ex- 
tended palm  and  this  tribe  practises  this  ex- 
ercise from  earliest  infancy  to  way  beyond 
the  three  score  years  and  ten. 

We  drove  under  the  hot  midday  sun  to  a 
stretch  of  desert  upon  which  had  been  erected 
with  matting  and  straw  the  rudest  of  huts. 
And  certainly  the  ears  of  this  tribe  must  be 
remarkably  acute  because  even  before  we 
silently  reached  the  huts  the  whole  village 
seemed  to  emerge  suddenly  from  the  ground 
and  swarm  about  us  with  the  most  popular 
gesture  of  the  desert.  The  great-grandfather 
and  grandfather  vied  with  the  child  in  de- 
mands for  baksheesh. 

The  entire  tribe  is  accustomed  to  being 
photographed  and  makes  its  living  partly  in 
this  way.  They  also  sell  bead  work  and  other 
trophies  which  they  stick  together  for  the 
susceptible  tourist.  Sugar-cane  raising  is 
another  means  of  livelihood,  the  cane  being 
sold  in  the  marketplaces.  The  market  at 
Luxor  is  a  very  good  example  of  its  kind. 
But  this  industry  is  merely  by-play,  the  main 
business  in  the  life  of  the  people  being 
baksheesh-ine. 
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THE  barber  is  a  personage  in  India  where  every  man  (except 
members  of  a  few  sects)  is  obliged  to  shave  and  forbidden  by 
his  religion  to  operate  on  himself.  In  a  Hindu  village  the  barber 
has  an  official  appointment  and  his  vested  right  to  shave  his  fel- 
low townsmen  is  protected  by  law  from  infringement.  Sin  is 
supposed  to  adhere  to  the  hairs  of  the  head,  therefore  no  par- 
ticipation in  religious 
rites  is  allowed  without 
a  complete  divestment  of 
locks.  Even  the  dead  are 
shaved,  and  the  sur- 
vivors dispense  with 
whiskers,  as  a  sign  of 
mourning.  An  Indian 
Mohammedan  shaves 
the  head — leaving  a  tuft 
by  which  the  Prophet  can 
pull  him  into  heaven — 
but  beards  are  allowed. 
As  the  barber  goes  his 
rounds  from  house  to 
house  plying  his  trade, 
he  conies  in  contact  with 
the  home  life  of  his  cus- 
tomers and  in  this  way 
enjoys  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  and  dis- 
pense gossip.  Scalp  mas- 
sage is  also  performed 
by  this  peripatetic  "Daily 
Male." 


I 
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RRIGATION  methods  in  India  are  unique  and  ingenious  and 
the  primitive  irrigation  plant  at  Mt.  Abu  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  water  is  conveyed  by  an  endless  "chain"  (the 
chain  being  made  of  rope,  gourds  and  reeds)  from  a  spring  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  where  it  empties  into  the  reservoir.  From  this 
central  reservoir  surprisingly  vast  areas  can  be  irrigated  by  an 
intricate  system  of  ditches  and  canals.  With  characteristic  in- 
dustry the  Indians  stand  by  and  watch  the  patient  bullocks  oper- 
ate the  product  of  their  wily  brains.  A  recent  writer  has'  said 
that    Russia    was 


rp  GYPTIAN 
Caliphs  w  ere 


JESSES! 
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quite  important 
individuals  and 
thoroughly  de- 
serving of  the 
important  hon- 
ors of  a  grand 
death  and  im- 
posing  tomb. 
They  were  the  leaders  of  religious  life,  holding  a  position  that  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  Pope ;  in  fact,  the  title  itself  means 
"successor,"  indicating  the  same  relation  of  succession  to  Mo- 
hammed as  the  Pope  bears  to  St.  Peter.  Many  quaint  customs 
were  also  attached  to  the  Caliph's  personality.  Instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  boredom  of  being  kissed  he  provided  a  long 
black  cloth  to  take  his  place  which  became  the  object  of  most 
solemn  daily  osculation.  Like  Kaiser  Bill,  he  always  had  a  soft 
spot  in  his  heart  for  his  dear  people.  When  they  journeyed  to 
Mecca  afoot,  he  would  be  at  their  head — on  a  mule.  A.  B. 


INDIA  is  a  land  of  street  shops;  the  bookseller  arrives  at  an  ad- 
vantageous  spot,  sets  down  his  wares,  opens  his  parasol  and 
is  ready  for  business.  Often  among  these  booksellers  are  found 
men  of  quite  high  intellectual  attainment,  for  perhaps  when  trade 
was  dull  they  have  found  leisure  moments  to  employ  as  profitably 
as  this  man  does.  Evidently  the  novel  he  is  reading  now  is  quite 
interesting,  for  it  is  after  five  in  the  afternoon.  How  can  we  tell 
what  time  it  is?     Didn't  you  notice  the  empty  tea-cup? 


beginning  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  from  the 
figure  in  the  fore- 
ground we  would 
judge  that  India 
was  just  entering 
the  "slit  -  skirt" 
era.  Over  twenty 
million  acres  are 
irrigated  by 
means  of  such 
primitive  plants. 
S.  A. 
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/CLOISONNE, 
^  o  r  enclosed 
method  of  en- 
ameling, where 
the  design  is 
separated  by 
delicate  filigree 
bands  of  gold,  is 
well  known  as 
one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and 
expensive  forms 
of  enamel-ware. 
The  greater  part 
of  the  cloisonne 
work  to-day  is 
made    in   Japan. 

A.  B.  S. 
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A  Travel  Club  Tour 

PHE  Travel  Club  of  America,  in  keeping 
•*■  with  its  aim  to  foster  exploration  and 
travel,  has  decided  to  organize  from  time  to 
time  carefully  selected  tours  of  a  character  that 
will  appeal  especially  to  its  members.  These 
tours  will  always  be  essentially  vacational  in 
character,  ideal  in  itinerary,  in  distribution  of 
time  and  in  accommodations  provided.  But  they 
will  be  more  than  this.  They  will  be  instruc- 
tive, not  with  pedantic  insistence,  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  those  who  plan  the  tour, 
and  those  who  carry  out  the  plans,  weave  into 
the  fabric  of  it  more  than  transportation,  bed 
and  board. 

The  first  of  these  trips  is  a  Conservation  Tour, 
and  the  Club  invites  its  members  and  their 
guests  to  join  in  a  summer  visit  to  that  large 
group  of  National  Parks  that  swings  in  a  great 
circle  around  the  Rockies  and  coast  ranges  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
from  Denver  to  the  Pacific.  Probably  no  scenic 
circle  in  the  world  excels  this  in  variety  and 
charm,  and  nowhere  is  a  State's  forethought  in 
conserving  what  nature  has  largely  bestowed 
upon  it  more  evident. 

The  essential  purpose  of  this  tour  is  to  pro- 
vide the  members  of  the  Travel  Club  with  an 
ideal  summer  vacation  which  will  acquaint  them 
with  the  marvelous  panoramas  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  will  enable  them  at  the  same  time 
to  observe  the  various  phases  of  the  conserva- 
tion problem  in  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  great  national  playgrounds,  preserva- 
tion of  forests  and  natural  wonders,  and  propa- 
gation and  protection  of  wild  life;  and  also  to 
illustrate  the  commercial  benefits  of  conserva- 
tion in  the  great  water  power  and  irrigation 
projects  along  the  route.  From  time  to  time  on 
the  journey  representatives  of  the  Government 
in  the  National  Parks  and  National  Forests 
Service  will  address  the  members  of  the  Travel 
Club._ 

This  Conservation  Tour  will  include  Estes 
National  Park,  the  Yellowstone,  Glacier  Park, 
Rainier  National  Park,  Crater  Lake,  the  Yosem- 
ite  and  the  Grand  Canyon.  Other  places  of 
exceptional  interest  along  the  route  will  be  in- 
cluded, such  as  the  Columbia  Highway  and  the 
Mariposa  grove  of  big  trees. 

No  two  of  these  parks  are  alike,  and  most 
of  them  defy  comparison.  Glacier  Park  is  not 
unlike  Switzerland ;  but  in  all  the  world  there  is 
only  one  Yellowstone,  one  Crater  Lake,  one 
Canyon  that  he  who  has  seen  the  Titan  of 
chasms  ever  calls  the  "Grand,"  and  only  one  re- 
gion in  which  the  giant  sequoias  have  stood 
sentinel  throughout  the  ages. 

To  visit  this  great  circle  of  parks  gives  one 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  larger  variety  of 
nature's  masterpieces  than  can  be  found  in  a 
journey  of  similar  length  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Yet  this  charmed  circle  is  almost  unknown 
to  most  Americans.  Until  recently  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  except  the  most  hardy 
traveler  to  visit  many  of  these  parks.  But  good 
roads  and  comfortable  accommodations  have 
changed  the  conditions.  All  are  now  easily 
accessible  by  rail  or  motor;  good  hotels  and 
chalets  are  everywhere,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, railroads  and  various  local  organizations 
having  co-operated   to  produce  the  best  results. 

Come,  and  bring  guests  if  you  like.  It  is 
obvious  however  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  membership  of  the  Club  can  be  accepted. 
The  group  will  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  the 
size  that  can  be  cared  for  comfortably  and  with- 
out crowding  and  confusion.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  members  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation. 

The  Travel  Club  has  intrusted  the  travel  de- 
tails to  an  organization  whose  officials  have 
for  some  years  taken  special  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment  of   our   National   Parks,   working   in 


closest  touch  with  the  National  Parks  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Conservation  Tour  will  start  from  New 
York,  July  15;  Chicago,  July  17,  and  will  reach 
Chicago  on  the  return,  September  7.  By  start- 
ing on  July  20  or  July  27,  the  members  may  con- 
nect with  the  main  group  at  the  Yellowstone  or 
at  Glacier  Park.  For  those  whose  time  is  lim- 
ited earlier  returns  will  be  provided.  For  ex- 
ample, a  return  may  be  made  from  Portland, 
reaching  Chicago,  August  20,  or  from  the  Yosem- 
ite,  reaching  Chicago,  September  2.  The  cost 
will  be  approximately,  $700  from  New  York, 
decreasing  if  joined  at  Chicago,  Denver  or  other 
western  points. 

A  special  booklet  descriptive  of  this  tour  has 
been  prepared  which  may  be  had  and  reserva- 
tions made  by  addressing  E.  C.  Turner,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Travel  Club  of  America, 
Union  Square  North,  New  York  City. 

The  Season's  Final  Dinner 

'THE  dinner  of  the  Travel  Club  held  on  the 
-*-  evening  of  May  1  at  the  Hotel  Commodore 
to  welcome  the  Hon.  Maurice  F.  Egan  and  Mrs. 
Egan,  lately  returned  from  Denmark,  was  most 
successful,  many  members  and  guests  being 
present  to  do  honor  to  the  former  minister, 
who  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Egan  spoke  charmingly 
and  with  much  humor  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Embarrassments  of  a  Diplomat."  Mr.  Robert  M. 
McBride,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Club,  followed  with  a  talk  on  conditions  in 
France  and  Germany,  from  which  countries  he 
has  recently  returned.  Mr.  Carl-  Akeley  showed 
some  of  his  remarkable  pictures  of  African  wild 
game,  and  Mr.  Frank  Branch  Riley  concluded 
the  program  with  an  eloquent  and  inspiring 
address  on  our  wonderful  mountain,  glacier  and 
lake  country.  The  series  of  dinners  for  this 
season  was  thus  pleasantly  completed. 

Information  for  Members 

\/f  EMBERS  have  access  to  the  Club's  in- 
*■*■*  formation  bureau  and  its  comprehensive 
series  of  road  maps,  descriptive  booklets  and 
guides.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all 
of  the  material  on  hand,  but  the  following 
partial  list  will  indicate  its  scope.  The  Secre- 
tary will  gladly  forward  copies  of  any  of  these 
on  request. 

Automobile   Maps    and   Guides 

Motor  Road  Maps  of  All  States ;  Guides  and  Maps 
of  Dixie  Motorway  (New  York  to  Florida),  New 
York  and  New  England  Scenic  Motorway,  The 
Real  Tour  of  the  Berkshires,  The  Ideal  Tour  (of 
New  England),  Empire  Tour  (of  New  York  State), 
Old  Mission  Scenic  Tour  (of  California),  The  Asso- 
ciated Tours  Guide,  containing  maps  and  itineraries 
of  thirteen  tours  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Booklet   Guides  to  Various   Cities 

Buffalo.  Baltimore.  Boston,  Montreal.  New  Or- 
leans, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Portland,  Quebec, 
San  Antonio,   Denver,  Washington,  etc. 

Booklets  and  Guides  for  the  Traveler  and  Vacation 
Seeker 

Mammoth  Cave;  Caverns  of  Luray;  Ozarks  of 
Missouri ;  Texas  Resorts ;  Hunting  and  Fishing  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas;  Little  Journeys  in  Colorado; 
Colorado  for  the  Tourist;  Off  the  Beaten  Path  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona; 
Little  Journeys  in  California;  Lake  Tahoe ;  Gen- 
eral Guide  of  California ;  Black  Hills  of  So.  Dakota ; 
Ranch  Life  in  Wyoming  ;  Columbia  River  ;  Hawaii ; 
Canadian  Rockies;  Algonquin  Park;  Nova  Scotia; 
New  Brunswick;  Alaska;  Natural  Bridge  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Lakes  and  Woods  of  Maine;  Canal  Voyages 
in  Maine;  Summer  Tours  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, etc. 

Descriptive    Booklets    of    the    National    Parks    and 
Monuments 

Crater  Lake,  Estes-Rocky  Mountain,  Grand  Can- 
yon. Glacier.  Mesa  Verde,  Rainier,  Yellowstone, 
Yosemite,  Zion  Canyon,  etc. 


Additional  Shop  Discounts 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Arndt  Mfg.  Co.,  795  Flatbush  Ave..  Window 
Shades   and   Awnings,   5%. 

Cohn  Bros.,  534  Fifth  Ave.,  Furniture,  Carpets 
and   Bedding,    10%. 

Ebel  Colonial  Studio,  S59  Flatbush  Ave.,  Por- 
traits, 10%. 

Nathan  J.  Kroll,  5005  Fifth  Ave.,  bet.  50th  and 
51st  Sts.,  Baby  Carriages,  10%. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Barclay  Pipe  Shop,  41  Barclay  St.,  10%. 

L.  Blau,  2509  Broadway,  bet.  93rd  and  94th  Sts., 
Tailor,  10%. 

Broadway,  Photo  Studios,  3589  Broadway,  bet. 
147th   and   148th   Sts.,   Portraits,   10%. 

Exclusive  Tie  Shop,  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  Hand 
Made  Ties,  10%. 

John  D.  Flessas,  665  Columbus  Ave.,  92-93  St., 
Florist,  10%. 

Gillet  &  Co..  519  and  521  Columbus  Ave.,  cor.  85th 
St.,    Ladies'    Wearing   Apparel,   10%. 

Harman  Bros.,  62  W.  Broadway,  Printers,  En- 
gravers and  Stationers.  10%. 

Jacob  Harris,  2702  Broadway,  Haberdasher  and 
Hatter,   10%. 

Judd's,  15  Beaver  St.,  35  Beaver  St.,  66  New  St., 
Luggage,   25%. 

Frank  Klein,  132  Pearl  St.,  nr.  Wall  St.,  Tailor, 
10%. 

Kolmer-Marcus  Clothes  Shop.  208  Fifth  Ave.,  bet. 
25th   and   26th   Sts..   Clothing.    Tailor.   10%. 

Maurice  Mendel.  Inc.,  1395  Broadway.  13  W.  42nd 
St.,  24  E.  34th   St.,   Ladies'   Wear,  10%. 

National  Rubber  Co.,  S25  Seventh  Ave..  Tire  and 
Tubes,  10%. 

Owens  &  Brescia,  25S0  Broadway,  bet.  97th  and 
98th  Sts.,  3542  Broadway,  bet.  145th  and  146th  Sts., 
Tailors,  5%. 

Robin  Lighting  Fixtures  Co..  47  Warren  St., 
Lighting   Fixtures   and   Lamps.   10%. 

Royal  Desk  Co..  795  Broadway,  22  Beaver  St., 
Office,  Bank  and  Library   Furniture.  10%. 

Siegfried  Press,  37  E.  9th  St..  Printing,  10%. 

Nathan  Trivers  &  Bro..  801  to  807  Broadway, 
Clothing,  10%   (except  at  special  sales). 

Victory  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  16  Park  Place.  Wool- 
worth  Bldg..  Sail  Boats,  Motor  Boats.  Auto  Ac- 
cessories,   10%,    Kodaks    and    Accessories,   12%. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Goerke-Kirch  Co.,  Broad  and  W.  Jersey  Sts., 
Dept.  Store,  5%. 

Earl    Nicholls    Co.,    Inc.,   231   Broad    St.,    Sporting 
Goods   and  Athletic  Equipment,   10%. 
JERSEY  CITY 
Ganz  &  Goodman,   337  Central  Ave.,   Dept.   Store, 
5%. 

The  Kleinhaus  Store,  98-100-102  Newark  Ave., 
Dept.  Store,  5%. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
Stevens  <&  Co.,  741-43  Broad  St.,  Ladies'  Wearing 
Apparel,  10%. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Scott  &  Hunsicker,  108  S.  13th  St.,  4  doors  below 
Chestnut,    Shirt    Makers    and    Men's    Furnishings, 
10%. 

CALDWELL.  N.  J. 
Caldwell     Garage     &     Machine     Shop,     Inc.,     271 
Bloomfleld  Ave.,  10%. 

W.  B.  Smith,  No.  1  Stanford  Place,  Real  Estate, 
10%. 

CHATHAM,    N.    J. 

Chatham  Garage,  Passaic  Ave.,  Auto  Supplies  and 
Repairs,   10%    (except  Gas   and   Oil). 
DENVILLE,   N.   J. 
Adolph  Foerster.   Hotel,  10%. 

ELIZABETH,    N.   J. 
Garber   &    Green    Shoe   Co.,   96   Broad    St.,    Shoes, 
10%. 

Geo.  L.  Hirtzel.  Jr.,  211  Broad  St..  Pianos, 
Sonoras,  Music  Rolls,  5%  (except  Victor  Machines 
and  Records). 

GLEN  RIDGE,    N.    J. 
Glen    Ridge    Auto    Co.,    12    Herman    St.,    Garage, 
10%. 

JAMAICA,    N.    Y. 
Samuel   Miller,   322   Fulton    St.,    Men's    Furnisher, 
10%. 

LITTLE   FALLS,  N.   J. 

Joseph  Searle.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hotel,  10%. 
Edw.  D.  Smith,  Great  Notch  Hotel,  10%. 

LONG  ISLAND   CITY,  N.   Y. 
M.  Greenfield,  277  Steinway  Ave.,  Toys  and  Sport- 
ing Goods,  10%. 

PINE  BROOK,  N.  J. 
Helen  Gottschalk.  Hotel.  10%. 
John   Sewondowski,   Hotel.  10%. 
The  Kerris  Pine  Brook  Center  Garage.  10%. 

POMPTON  TURNPIKE,  N.  J. 
F.    Robt.    Young,    The    Carlton    Inn,    nr.    Singac, 
N.   J.,   10%. 

SINGAC,    N.   J. 
Mondon's    Singac   Hotel.   10%. 
Everett  Weaver,  Hotel,  10%. 

STAPLETON,    S.    I. 
Bloch's  Garage.  466-468  Bay   St.,   Supplies,   Acces- 
sories, Battery   Station,   Vulcanizing,   10%. 
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Will  Open  in  June 


Claridges 

HOTEL 

AVENUE  DES  CHAMPS  ELYSEES 

PARIS 

J.  ALETTI,  Managing  Director 


MOST  MODERN  HOTEL 
IN  EUROPE 


300  Rooms  and  300  Bathrooms 
Large  and  Spacious  Restaurant 
Grill   Room.     Lounge  and  Tea 

Rooms 
Swimming  Pool  with  Hammam 


Cable  Address  "Claridges  Paris" 


Enjoy  a  Summer  Out  of  Doors 


Tours  With  or  Without  Escort 


ALASKA 


THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

NATIONAL  PARKS 
CIRCLE  TOURS 


SUMMER  CRUISES 


The  Midnight  Sun  Tour  sails  from  Van- 
couver June  14.  Other  Tours  sail  June  28, 
July  16,  July  26.  Visit  the  Canadian  Rock- 
ies or  the  Glacier  National  Park  en  route. 

Nine  attractive  tours  of  from  three  weeks 
to  two  months  duration,  starting  at 
frequent  intervals. 

Rocky  Mountain,  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Mt. 
Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  Yosemite,  Grand 
Canyon.  Including  visits  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Seattle,  Portland,  San 
Francisco  and  Southern  California. 

Voyages  on  inland  oceans.  From  Buffalo 
to  Duluth,  return  to  Sarnia,  rail  (5 
hours)  to  Toronto,  Lake  Ontario,  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Montreal,  Quebec, 
the  Saguenay.  Offered  at  intervals  in 
July  and   August.      Duration    15    days. 

Enquire  at 

THE    AMERICAN     EXPRESS 
TRAVEL    DEPARTMENT 

65  Broadway  New  York 

or  at  the  Travel  Department  offices  in  any  of  the  following  cities: 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh,  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis. 


KeepYbur 

Automobile 

Alive 


Why  They  Need  OH 


Rust  causes  spring  troubles.  Water  causes  rust,  and  dirt  from  the  road 
makes  it  worse.  Spring  leaves  bind  together  in  a  solid  mass.  Then  they 
are  little  better  than  a  solid  piece  of  spring  steel.  They  ride  "hard."  There 
is  squeaking,  and  danger  of  breaking.     Car  and  tires  are  damaged. 

Oil  is  the  only  remedy.  Every  other  bearing  is  oiled,  but  springs  are  nearly 
always  neglected.     This  should  not  be  so. 

The  GRUS  SPRING  OILER 


Set   Screw  Adjusts  to  Width  of  Spring 
JV^^-taaa  *-Oil  Reservoir 


Catch  Lug 

For 
Adjusting' 
to  Depth 
of  Spring 


puts  the  oil  just  where   it's  needed,    and  nowhere 
else.       It    fits    all    springs. 

See  in  the  illustration  how  oil  is  carried  from 
reservoir  to  side  of  springs  through  felt.  By 
capillary  attraction  it  goes  in  between  the  spring 
leaves,  and  travels  the  full  length  of  each. 
Within  a  day  or  two  after  putting  on  the  Grus 
Oiler  you  will  see  rust  working  out  from  between 
the  leaves.  This  will  continue  until  the  bearing 
surface  is  clean.  Then  rust  can  never  form  again, 
because  moisture  cannot  get  to  the   oiled  surface. 

Because  the  flow  of  oil  is  retarded  by  the  felt, 
only  the  necessary  amount  ever  gets  between  the 
leaves.  Hence  there  is  no  waste  of  oil — no 
dripping  from  the  springs.  The  reservoir  carries 
a  thirty-day  supply  of  oil.  An  air  vent  enables 
you  to  fill  it  full.  Without  this  vent,  the  oil 
might  overflow  before  the  reservoir  was  com- 
pletely filled. 

The  Grus  Oiler  oils  each  leaf  of  the  spring 
with  exactly  the  amount  of  oil  necessary.  The 
felt  holds   in   constant   readiness    a  supply   of   oil, 

to   be  drawn   in   as   needed.      It  is   self-feeding   and    automatic,    requiring   no    attention    but   to    fill   the 
reservoir    every    thirty    days.      There   is   only    one   place   to    oil   for    each    spring. 

Note  that  the  metal  frame  extends  completely  around  the  felt,  keeping  out  water  and  dirt.  The 
oil  holes  at  the  top  are  closed  with   a  frintion  cap.     Thus  the  oil  reaches  the  springs   clean. 

The  Grus  Spring  Oiler  is  easily  put  on.  Merely  tighten  top  set  screw  to  the  width  of  your  springs, 
then  draw  out  the  side  piece  to  their  thickness,  and  bolt.  Only  a  few  minutes'  time  is  necessary. 
You  make  no  change  in  the  car.  No  holes  to  bore,  nothing  to  cut  or  alter.  Tour  car  does  not 
have  to  go  to  the  garage,  and  the  only  tools  necessary  are  a  pocket  wrench  and  screwdriver.  -The 
Oiler   merely    clamps    aruund    the    spring. 

The  results  of  the  Grus  Oiler  are  positive.  There  is  never  any  doubt.  Even  when  springs  are  in 
the  worst  possible  condition  better  riding  will  soon  be  noticed  as  the  oil  works  in  and  drives 
the    rust   out. 

The  Grus  Oiler  helps  to  make  shock  absorbers  unnecessary,  because  well-oiled  springs  are  more 
resilient   and   absorb   the  shocks  from  the  road. 

Send  the  coupon,  and  we  guarantee  that  you  will  never  again  have  the  expense  or  bother  of 
taking    springs    apart   to    put    in    graphite. 

Sent  Free  on  Twenty  Days'  Trial 

We  will  send  you,  at  our  own  risk  and  expense,  a  set  of  Grus  Oilers,  charges  prepaid.  Put  them  on. 
Keep  them  twenty  days.  Then  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  that  they  put  an  end  to  squeaking 
and  breaking — that  you  are  riding  easier — and  that  there  is  less  strain  on  your  car  and  tires — 
if  you  are  not  sure  of  all  this,  send  them  back.  But  if  you  keep  them,  send  .us  the  purchase  price 
— $11.25  for  a  set  of  ten  (for  platform  or  three-quarter  elliptic,  springs);  $9.00  for  a  set  of 
eight     (for    cantilever    or    semi-elliptic    springs)  ;    or    $5.00    for    a    Ford    set    of    four. 

GRUS   LEAF   SPRING  OILER   COMPANY 

625H  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,   Chicago 


GRUS    LEAF    SPRING    OILER    CO.    625H    W.    Jackson    Blvd.,  Chicago 

Please   send   me   a   set  of  Grus    Oilers   for car,    all   charges   prepaid.     After   using   them 

twenty   days   I   will  remit   $ if   I   am  perfectly   satisfied    that    they   do   all   claimed    for    them. 

If   not,    1    will   remail    ihem    to   you. 


Address. 


Note:  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  remit  cash  with  order,  we  allow  a  discount  of  25 
cents  per  set  for  Ford  Cars,  and  50  cents  per  set  for  others,  making  the  prices  $4.75,  $8.50  and 
$10.75  respectively.  If  you  remit  cash  with  order,  and  are  not  satisfied  that  the  Oilers  do 
all    that   we   claim    for   them,    return    them    in   twenty    days    and    we    will    refund   your   money 
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TRA V  EL 


#ranltben  Jtotel 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

At  the  Gateway  of  the  White  Mountains 


TN  the  pines,  spruces  and  balsams.  Altitude  1200 
feet.  No  hay  fever.  Good  golf  course.  Fishing 
for  salmon,  bass  and  trout  excellent.  Tennis,  bath- 
ing, boating,  canoeing,  dancing,  fine  motoring,  etc. 
"The  Ideal  Tour"  Hotel  at  Lake  Sunapee.  Furnished 
cottages  to  rent.     Write  for  circular.     W.W.Brown. 


olratt 


A     Smart     Hotel    for    Smart    People 


A  HOTEL  with  all  the  metro- 
politan luxury  so  attractive 
to  the  out-of-town  visitor  to  New 
York,  and  all  the  homey  atmos- 
phere so  desirable  to  every  traveller. 

The  Wolcott  has  helped  New  York 
to  be  famous  for  high  class  hotels. 

Especially   desirable    to    women 
visiting  New  York  unescorted. 


Thirty-first  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Adventuring   Into  Baja   California 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


fornia  newspaper  man — a  sort  of 
Blennerhasset  type  of  dreamer 
and  adventurer — who  longed  to 
seek  out  some  nook  or  cranny  of 
the  world  in  which  to  experi- 
ment with  his  own  pet  schemes 
of  government  and  society.  Iso- 
late and  little  known,  Lower 
California  with  its  dreamy,  peace- 
ful Indians  and  friendly,  hos- 
pitable Mexican  ranchers  seemed 
to  offer  Walker  the  field  he 
sought.  So  he  sailed  on  the  bark 
Caroline,  slipping  out  of  the 
Golden  Gate  with  his  soldiers  of 
fortune  and  a  pompous  staff  of 
secretaries  of  war,  navy  and 
state — after  the  ancient  Texas 
plan.  They  sailed  down  to  La 
Paz,  captured  the  town  and  set 
up  their  socialistic  government. 
They  "annexed"  the  Mexican 
state  of  Sonora,  designed  a  new 
flag  and  started  their  republic. 
Then  Walker  came  north  with 
an  expedition  to  a  point  near  the 
boundary  line  below  San  Diego, 
where  he  was  to  meet  another 
party  of  Yankee  filibusters  com- 
ing to  join  him.  But  here  a  force 
of  Mexican  troops  attacked  the 
Walker  party,  killed  most  of 
them,  and  chased  Walker  back 
into  the  United  States.  In  spite 
of  this  disaster  Walker's  wild 
ambition  urged  him  to  further 
adventurous  efforts,  and  he  led 
another  expedition  down  to 
Nicaragua.  Here  the  natives 
caught  him  and  shot  him  and 
built  a  big  bronze  monument  to 
commemorate  the  downfall  of 
the  strange  Yankee  usurper. 

Life  and  property  are  more 
secure  in  this  sunshiny  peninsula 


now  and  politics  less  efferves- 
cent than  in  the  stormy  days  of 
old.  Most  men  are  growing  cot- 
ton, or  raising  cattle,  or  digging 
gold,  or  catching  fish ;  Cantu's 
army  is  small  but  quite  ample. 
It  is  a  well-paid  little  army ;  the 
soldiers  get  a  dollar-fifty  a  day, 
plus  clothes.  There  is  no  con- 
scription in  peaceful  times  like 
this.  Things  were  different  in 
old  days.  A  friend  of  mine  says 
that  years  ago  he  was  riding  out 
of  Ensenada  when  he  met  a 
Mexican  officer  leading  a  string 
of  peons  tied  to  a  rope. 

"Good  morning,  Captain," 
said  my  friend.  "Who  are  these 
people  you  have  on  the  string?" 

"They  are  volunteers," 
grinned  the   officer. 

Real  volunteers  are  plentiful 
now  at  a  dollar-fifty  a  day  plus ; 
and  when  they're  not  drilling 
they're  building  roads.  They 
built  the  camino  militar.  And 
at  Tia  Juana  and  Mexicali  the 
Mexican  youngsters  have  or- 
ganized a  Boy  Scouts'  Brigade 
— the  nucleus  of  a  future  army. 
The  next  time  you're  motor- 
ing in  California  take  a  run 
down  to  the  border  and  try  out 
your  car  on  this  new  Mexican 
camino  militar.  If  you  don't  like 
chili-con-carne  and  tamales, 
there's  ample  ham  and  eggs.  If 
you  look  on  bull  fights  as  cruel 
and  inhumane,  you'll  find  Cantu 
agrees  with  you.  He's  sup- 
pressed the  plaza  de  toros — and 
supplanted  it  with  baseball. 
Speed-cops  annoy  you?  They 
annoy  the  Mexicans,  too — or 
would  if  any  were  at  large  on 
the  camino  militar. 


The  Land  of  the  Suomi 

(Continued   from   page   33) 


boats  sail  over  the  sea  at  a  terrific 
pace,  and  much  of  the  commu- 
nication is  kept  up  in  this  way. 
Helsingfors  is  a  cheerful  city 
where  good  living  is  enjoyed  at 
a  modest  cost.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  broad  and  lined  with 
handsome  business  blocks  and 
public  buildings.  There  is  a 
striking  originality  as  well  as  ec- 
centricity in  the  use  of  the  huge 
blocks  of  granite  in  portals  and 
pillars,  as  well  as  in  the  extra- 
ordinary decorations.  The  Finns 
are  essentially  an  artistic  and 
emotional  race,  and  all  their  art 
is  developing  along  national 
lines.  It  is  so  in  painting  and 
music,  as  well  as  in  architecture 
and  literature.  You  might  say 
that  the  famous  Finnish  epic,  the 
Kalevala,  reminded  you  of  Long- 


fellow's Hiawatha.  The  simi- 
larity is  striking,  but  our  poet 
copied  the  meter  and  style  of 
the  Kalevala  which  had  been  col- 
lated by  Dr.  Elias  Lonnrot  from 
the  memories  of  hundreds  of 
Rune  singers,  wandering  min- 
strels who  may  still  be  found 
throughout  the  country  districts 
of  Finland.  It  contains  seven 
thousand  more  lines  than  the 
Iliad,  with  which  it  is  often  com- 
pared. 

The  market  at  Helsingfors  at- 
tracted my  attention  the  first 
morning.  It  is  held  on  a  large 
open  space  on  the  water-front 
near  the  hotel.  Here  come  the 
farmers  and  their  wives  from  the 
surrounding  country  by  boat  and 
wagon,  ready  to  sell  to  any  cus- 
tomer as  infinitesimal  a  quantity 
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=j      The  Social  and  Scenic  Center  of  the 

(WHITE  MTS. 

MAPLEWOOD,  N.  H. 

MAPLE  WOOD  HOTEL 
and  Cottage  Colony 

[        OPEN  JUNE  28th  TO  OCTOBER 
g    No    Hay    Fever,  Gnats    or    Mosquitoes 

I     MAPLEWOOD    INN 

I        OPEN  JUNE   1st  TO  OCTOBER 
I     One  Thousand  Acre  Park 

18  Hole  Golf  Course 

j  Unsurpassed  6,060  Yards 

I  DAILY  CONCERT  DANCING 

I  Several  Cottages  for  Rent 

I  Booking  Office  1180  Broadway,  New  York 
1  A.  E.  DICK,  Managing  Director 


"GLOBE  TROTTERS" 

Your   Attention,    Please 

Do  you  need  a  good  Guide  or 
Companion  to  any  part  of  the  world 
on  your  travels?  Do  you  need  a 
Competent  Messenger  for  confiden- 
tial business  reasons,  to  any  place  on 
the  globe?  If  so,  I'm  your  "Bud- 
die," having  been  four  and  a  half 
times  round  the  world  for  pleasure 
and  made  the  acquaintances,  natur- 
,  ally,  of  many  prominent  people. 
Twice,  through  parents'  request  jour- 
neyed to  foreign  ports  with  their 
sons,  "for  a  change  of  scenery  and 
less  bright  lights,  I  guess."  Now  in 
California  and  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency that  spells  travel.  Address, 
"Golden  Gate,"  care  "TRAVEL," 
Union  Square  -  North,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

NEW  PROFIII  HOUSE 


New   Hampshire. 


Altitude,    2,000    Ft 


CATERING  TO  A  CLIENTELE  OF 
HIGHEST  STANDARD.  20  COTTAGES 
IN  CONNECTION.  GARAGE,  GOLF, 
TENNIS,  BOATING,  FISHING.  OUR 
OWN  FARM  AND  DAIRY.  ON  "IDEAL 
TOUR." 

OPEN     JULY     1ST     TO      SEPT.     25TH 

MANAGEMENT    OF 

C.     H.     Greenleaf,     President 

Everett  B.  Rich,  Mgr.     B.  R.  Phelps,  Asst. 

Booking:   Office,   1180  B'way,    New   York 
Hotel   Vendome,   Boston,   same   manage- 
ment. 


AUSTRALIA 

■*•     ■*-   Honolulu,       Suva,      New  Zealand 

The  Palatial  Passenger  Steamers 
R.  M.  S.  "Niagara"      R.  M.  S.  "Malsura" 

20,000  Tons.  13,500  Tons 

Sail   from   Vancouver,   B.   C. 

For   fares   and   sailings   apply   Canadian 

Pae.    Ry.,   1231    Broadway,    N.    Y.,    or    to 

Vana(llf>"  "Australian    Royal    Mail    Line, 
440  Seymour  St.,   Vancouver,  B.   C 


The   Fame   of   the 

Adirondacks 

centres    in    and    around 

Lake    Placid 

Grand  View  Hotel 

Open  June  to  October 

The  Grand  View  Hotel  is  admirably 
located  on  a  commanding  site  over- 
looking Lake  Placid  and  Mirror  Lake 
with  a  range  of  mountain  peaks  in 
every  direction.  Everything  modern; 
all  outdoor  diversions  and  indoor  en- 
tertainment.    Send   for  Circular. 

M.  B.  MARSHALL,  Managing   Director. 
LAKE    PLACID      -:-      NEW   YORK 


Most  delightful  hotel  on  Atlantic  Coast 

THE  MONMOUTH] 

By  the  Sea.  Spring  Lake.N.J. 

Open  June  1 9  into  Sept.  Wonderful  Surf  Bathing.  Exceptional 
1 8-Hole  Golf  Course  and  Country  Club.  Tennis,  Saddle  Horses, 
Motoring.     Daily  Concerts.     Dancing.     Afternoon  Tea. 

Booklet    on  req-esl 

FRANK  C.  MOORE,  Manager  EDWIN  S.  TYNG.  Asst.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE.  TOWN  &  COUNTRY,  8  WEST  40th  ST. 

Telephone:  Vanderbilt  2290 
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The  Coolest  Resort  on  Atlantic  Coast 

PASSACONAWAY  INN 

AND  COTTAGES 
YORK  CLIFFS  MAINE 

OPEN  JUNE  25         250  acres         NO  MOSQUITOES 

Situated  on  high,  rocky  promontory  overlooking 
the  ocean.  Golf,  Tennis,  Saddle  Horses, 
Motoring,  Sea  Bathing,  Deep-Sea  Fishing, 
Canoeing.      Steam    Heated,   Fireproof    Garage 

Exceptionally  Desirable  Cottages  to  Let  for  the  Season 

DANIEL  A.  HAY,  Resident  Manager 

BOOKING   OFFICE:    1180    BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Madison  Square  4748 
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A  House  with  a  Distinct- 
ive Atmosphere 


Central  Park  West 

74th-75th  Streets 
\\     Overlooking  Central    Park's   most    pictur- 
v-V     esque  lake.    Appealingly  attractive  to  tran- 
'    sient  and  residential  patronage 
Ownership  Management 

EDMUND  M.  BRENNAN 


HOTEL  HAMILTON 


"T  h 


House      of     Sunshine 


1 


OCATED  on  73rd  Street,  just  East  of  Broadway,  among 
the  select  residences  of  the  upper  West  Side. 
One  block  from  beautiful  Central  Park  West,  Riverside 
Drive,  72nd  Street  Express  Subway  and  Elevated  Stations. 
Five  minutes  from  Times  Square  and  fashionable  shopping 
center  of  Fifth   Avenue. 

First  hotel  built  according  to  new  Zone  Law: — All  outside 
rooms,  single  or  en  suite. 

Apartments  available  for  immediate  or  Fall  renta, 

In  writing  to  adver 


of  their  produce  as  desired,  for 
an  incredibly  small  sum.  You 
can  buy  a  solitary  egg,  one  car- 
rot or  a  single  potato.  A  little  pat 
of  butter,  less  than  an  eighth  of 
a  pound,  will  be  dished  out  to 
you,  and  you  pay  no  more  than 
the  portion  is  worth.  Under  cot- 
ton umbrellas  sit  the  regular  mar- 
ket women,  dressed  in  bright- 
colored  waists  and  with  black  or 
white  handkerchiefs  tied  over 
their  heads.  The  fish  for  sale  are 
displayed  in  the  boats  of  the  fish- 
ermen, who  bring  their  own 
catches.  A  little  before  noon  the 
fishermen  and  market  merchants 
who  have  come  by  water  set  sail 
for  home,  the  cotton  umbrellas 
come  down,  the  wagons  roll  away 
and  the  entire  market  disappears 
as  by  magic. 

Americans  should  not  hold  any 
prejudice  against  the  Finns  be- 
cause of  their  seeming  pro-Ger- 
manism during  the  months  fol- 
lowing the  Russian  collapse.  It 
was  in  July,  1917,  that  inde- 
pendence was  declared  from 
Russia  at  a  great  and  represent- 
ative meeting  held  in  Helsing- 
fors.  Shortly  afterwards  a  re- 
public was  proclaimed,  and  this 
seemed  the  only  logical  outcome 
to  one  familiar  with  Finland  and 
the  Finns.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
however,  there  are  forces  of  re- 
action led  by  selfish  interests. 
Let  us  hark  back  a  dozen  years 
in  Finnish  history.  Then  the  Diet 
was  composed  of  four  bodies, 
called  the  Estates.  These  were 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burgh- 
ers and  the  peasants.  Each  one 
of  these  Estates  had  equal  power. 
The  nobles  composed  only  a  few 
hundred  families  and  the  clergy 
are  not  numerous.  Yet  these  two 
elements  maintained  half  the 
power  in  the  National  assembly. 
Likewise  the  burghers  were  far 
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less  numerous  than  the  peasants. 
But  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
house  of  peasants  in  those  days, 
clothed  with  even  a  quarter  of 
the  power,  was  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  better  things  that  have  fol- 
lowed. 

When  the  danger  of  a  bolshe- 
vik control  arose  the  conservative 
elements  appealed  to  Germany. 
The  nobles  felt  their  prerogatives 
slowly  but  surely  slipping  away 
from  them,  and  here  was  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  them  firm- 
ly once  more.  Furthermore,  the 
noble  class  and  the  Lutheran 
clergy  have  generally  been  edu- 
cated in  Germany.  With  the  im- 
passive and  non-resisting  char- 
acter of  the  masses  of  the  Finns, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  establish 
their  ascendency  with  the  aid  of 
armed  forces  sent  over  by  Ger- 
many. The  Finns  were  not 
wholly  of  a  non-resisting  nature, 
however,  for  the  streets  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  many 
patriots,  and  although  there  was 
much  talk  about  placing  a  Ger- 
man prince  upon  the  throne  the 
reactionaries  were  never  quite 
able  to  carry  out  their  design. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  peo- 
ple who  have  never  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  independence  and 
absolute  freedom  should  experi- 
ence a  few  vagaries  during  the 
settling-down  process,  while  the 
different  elements  are  testing 
each  other's  strength.  Our  fore- 
fathers had  their  troubles  after 
freedom  was  secured  and  it  was 
several  years  before  the  union 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  ef- 
fected. With  the  spirit  of 
democracy  everywhere  in  the  air 
and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion guaranteed,  the  republican 
elements  are  almost  certain  to 
come  into  control  and  a  firm 
Republic  of  Finland  to  arise. 


Old  Frontier  Days  at  Cheyenne 

(Continued  from   page  37) 


In  Frontier  Days  the  visitor 
may  see  not  only  daring  of  the 
better  sort  but  also  have  a  chance 
to  visit  historic  spots  on  the  old 
Overland  trail,  where  romance 
came  true.  The  trail  did  not 
pass  through  Cheyenne  but  it 
cast  its  shadow  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  famous  town,  and 
on  the  eve  before  Frontier  Days 
more  than  passing  interest  fast- 
ens on  such  places  as  the  Loup 
Fork  of  the  Platte ;  the  camping 
place  at  Wood  River  near  which 
the  Overland  Stage  and  Pony 
Express  met  the  Platte  on  their 
long  race  to  California;  Willow 
Island  which  might  have  a  monu- 
ment inscribed  "The  Last  of  the 
Buffalo,  1885";  Julesburg,  rest- 
ing modestly  on  its  fourth  site, 
and  Sidney  of  Deadwood  Stage 
fame. 


In  the  years  to  come  when 
the  sunset  paints  the  bluffs  along 
the  little  Lodge  Pole  Creek  for 
the  Frontier  Days'  visitor  and 
the  summer  twilight  deepens  and 
Cheyenne  suddenly  appears  in 
all  its  brilliance,  the  hand  of  time 
may  have  taken  many  a  pioneer 
and  old  warrior  who  once  acted 
in  the  Old  West  and  Frontier 
Days.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  being  imitated 
by  Round-ups  and  Stampedes, 
Frontier  Days  still  will  be 
unique,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
original  but  also  because  it  is 
given  in  a  publicly-owned  park 
and  directed  by  representative 
citizens  who  once  followed  the 
guidon,  rode  the  range  and  knew 
Cheyenne  in  the  far-off  golden 
days  when  it  was  the  wildest 
town  on  the  Great  Plains. 
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The 

BALSAMS 

A  Great  Resort  in  a 
Great  Resort  Country 


Season   June   to   October 
18  Hole  Golf  Coarse  Fireproof  Garage 

THE  FAMOUS  DIXVILLE 
NOTCH  IN  THE  NORTH 
WHITE  MOUNTAIN  SEC- 
TION OF 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Large  new  addition  absolutely 
fireproof 

DAVID  B.  PLUMER 

Manager 

BOOKING  OFFICE 

8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  2290 


Berkshire  Hills 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Two  finely  appointed  hotels 
delightfully   located 

HEATON   HALL 

and 

RED  LION  INN 

Send  for  booklet,  road  maps,  etc. 


Hotel  Aspinwall 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berh_shires 
A    HOTEL    OF    DISTINCTION 

OPENS  ELEVATION 

JUNE  14  1400  FEET 

'Desirable  cottages  with  hotel  service 

HOWE   &-    TWOROGER,   Managers 

Winter  Resort:   Princess   Hotel,  Bermuda 


THE  GRISWOLD 

Eastern  Point,  New  London,  Connecticut 

JOHN    McE.    BOWMAN,    President 
EARL  E.  CARLEY,    Vice-President 

OPEN   JUNE    12th   TO    OCTOBER 

Ideal  motor  trip  from  New  York  and  Boston;  hotel  garage, 
superior  dining  service,  a  la  carte  grill,  golfing,  yachting,  bath- 
ing,    dancing;     broker's    office;     cool    and     bracing    climate. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  305  5th  AVENUE,  OR  THE  BILTM0RE 

THE  BELLEVIEW,    Belleair  Heights,  Florida 

Under  the  same  management  as  The  Griswold. 
Open   January  to  April. 
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RAYMQND-WHITCOMB 

TRAVEL  DE  LUXE  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ESCORT 

Come  Out   With    Us  and  Play  in 
THE    INTEKNATONAL    PLAYGROUND    THE 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA,     WASHINGTON    AND     OREGON,    WITH     CHOICE 

OF    INCIDENTAL    CALLS    ON    CALIFORNIA,    THE    YOSEMITE,    GRAND 

CANYON,    YELLOWSTONE    PARK,    GLACIER    PARK,    CANADIAN    AND 

COLORADO    ROCKIES 

Or   you    can    continue    on    to 
ALASKA    AND     THE     MIDNIGHT     SUN 

Ask  for   the   Book   that  interests  you 
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RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 


V. 


17  Temple  Place 
Boston 


225    Fifth    Avenue 
New    York 


1005  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 
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.OPENS   JUNE    17lh 

Hotel   Rock-Mere 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

Faces  all  the  yachting.    Centre  of  North 
Shore  life.   Dancing,  yachting,  bathing. 

G.  H.  BRACKETT,  Ownership  Management 

TRAVELLER 

Starting  soon  on  a  round-the-world  trip,  will 
do  all  kinds  of  errands,  and  is  offering  his  serv- 
ices to  collectors  of  post-cards,  photographs, 
postage  stamps,  etc. 

Pictorial  post-cards  with  views  of  different 
parts  of  the  world,  each  sent  by  mail  from 
the  country  of  its  origin — 

10    for   $1.00  25    for   $2.25 

Original  photographs  (post-card  size)  of  places 
of  interest  (principal  buildings,  monuments,  etc.) 
which  will  be  taken  by  myself  and  sent  by  mail 
from    the    country    of    origin — 

10    for   $2.00  25    for    $5.00 

With    all   inquiries    please    send    a   3c   stamp    to 

cover  return  postage.     No  postage  stamps  accepted 

for  payments;  kindly  send   a  P.    O.    money  order. 

Mr.   P.   Hoppen,   181   West  88th  St.,   New  York  City 
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ClfbwV£GG7l  A  "»ala-  lumrkm.  Res- 

/      iSUo/  Identlal  Hotel,  affording 

O  .05*        /"  f>y,he   Ejtdu,"vene»»  »■»<! 

\lVr.lOfn  \r  Elegance   of  a  prime 

O£X£<er/x*0£Re<i(lenct  0ppp0,lte 

yV.    y.        tbe  Metropolitan  Club  and 
the  Sth  Ave.  Entrance  to  Central  Park.  Apart- 
ments, tingle  or  en  eohe,  for  long  or  thort  periods. 
BAQBR &  BABCOCK 


RICH  NECK  MANOR 

Claiboine,   Md. 

"VY/ILL  open  on    June  1 5th    as 
a  select  hotel.     For  further 
information     write    Mrs.    H.    H. 
Pearson,  Jr. 


//  you  have  not  read 

Beyond  Life 


By   JAMES  BRANCH   CABELL 

you  have  missed  a  literary  feast  of 
rare  quality  and  flavor.  No  other 
American  author  has  compressed  so 
many  aspects  of  life  and  letters  into 
such    superb    and    brilliant    phrases. 

At  All  Bookstores,  $1.50  Net 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 


Publishers 


New  York 


W\)t  i^ortf)  J ersep  g>J)ore  at  3te  $t$t 


JJeto 

jMonterep 

Hotel 


J^orti) 
gteburp  $ark, 

A  J. 

#pensi  June  28th 
1919 


New  York  Booking  Office:     8  West  40th  Street 
W.  H.  Westwood,  N.  Y.  Representative 

SHERMAN  DENNIS,  Manager 


THE  utmost  in  resort  hotels. 
Absolutely  unrivalled,  on  the 
North  Jersey  Coast,  for  comfort, 
equipment,  guest  facilities  and 
general  environment. 

Accommodates  500.  All  rooms  outside 
ones.  Hot  and  cold  salt  water  in  all  bath 
rooms.    Perfect  service  by  white  employees. 

Beautiful  New  Grill 

Opens  July  1st.     Exquisite  furnishings. 

A  la  carte  service. 

The  Dansant  daily,  3-6,  special  music; 
supper,  8-12  with  dancing. 

Largest  and  finest  restaurant  on  North 
Jersey  Coast. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 
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by  Harold  Begbie,  Author  of  "Twice  Born  Men" 

The  term  "conscientious  objector"  is  one  which  of  late  has  been  much 
more  widely  used  than  understood.  In  this  novel,  Harold  Begbie  has  ven- 
tured to  depict  in  fictional  form  the  adventures  and  mental  attitude  of  a 
man  who  comes  into  this  class.  Christopher  Sterling,  the  central  figure  in 
the  story,  is  a  Quaker,  profoundly  religious  and  profoundly  opposed  to  war- 
fare for  whatever  purpose.  In  his  study  of  Sterling's  convictions  and  of  his 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  Mr.  Begbie  has  been  scrupu- 
lously faithful  to  actual  conditions  as  he  was  aware  of  them;  and  although  his 
treatment  is  sympathetic  he  makes  no  plea  for  the  validity  of  Sterling's 
views.  The  book  was  written  and  is  published  as  a  story  of  unusual  timely 
interest,  which,  apart  from  its  fictional  appeal,  gives  the  intelligent  reader 
an  insight  into  the  opinions  of  a  class  of  men  whom  it  is  important  to 
understand.  $1.50  net. 

personal  efficiency  in   business 

by  Edward  Earle  Purinton,  Author  of  "Efficient  Living" 

In  this  new  book,  Mr.  Purinton  has  applied  to  business  practices  the 
principles  of  personal  efficiency  he  has  been  teaching  for  over  sixteen  years. 
He  shows  how,  in  the  office,  in  the  factory,  on  the  road,  in  every  trade  and 
business  and  profession,  it  is  the  man  himself  who  must  make  an  efficiency 
system  successful ;  and  in  a  tone  of  common  sense,  illuminated  by  a  wide 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  he  points  out  ways  of  achieving  both  business  and 
personal  efficiency  at  the  same  time.  $1.50  net. 

the    law    of  mind   in   action 

by  Fenwicke  Lindsay  Holmes 

A  series  of  short  daily  lessons  explaining  the  basic  principles  of  Mental 
Science  with  specific  directions  for  the  application  of  these  principles  to  indi- 
vidual problems. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Southern  California  Meta- 
physical Institute  and  has  taught  the  principles  enunciated  in  this  book  to 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  country. 

Students  of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Troward  will  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Holmes'  teachings,  which  are  in  essential  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  Judge  Troward.  $1.25  net. 

father    noah 

by  Geoffrey  Whitworth,  Author  of  "The  Art  of  Nijinsky" 

_  Were  Noah  and  his  family  during  their  residence  on  the  Ark  quietly 
resigned  or  smoulderingly  resentful,  courageous  or  filled  with  despair?  Was 
Noah,  under  the  weight  of  his  terrible  responsibility,  ever  tempted  to  make 
an  end  to  humanity's  existence?  On  such  speculations  Mr.  Whitworth 
has  based  this  simple,  intense  spiritual  drama,  in  which  the  Biblical  char- 
acters are  poignant,  living  beings  and  the  emotional  appeal  universal.  The 
play  aroused  wide  and  favorable  comment  in  England  as  a  real  contribution 
to  contemporary  drama.  $1.00  net 

practical    rabbit    keeping 

by  E.  I.  Farrington,  Author  of  "The  Home  Poultry  Book" 

Does  your  backyard  pay  dividends?  It  can  be  made  to  do  so,  and  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  expense  or  trouble.  Rabbits  are  excellent  food  and  can  be 
kept  with  a  minimum  of  care  and  expenditure.  This  is  a  handbook  of  rabb  t 
keeping  by  a  man  who  knows  the  subject  thoroughly.  It  tells  how  to  becrin 
keeping  rabbits,  how  to  house  and  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  sell  their  meat 
and  fur  and  how  to  prepare  them  for  the  table.  An  excellent  guide  for  the 
experienced  rabbit  keeper  and  for  the  man  or  boy  who  intends  to  undertake 
rabbit  raising  either  as  a  business  or  a  hobby.  Illustrated.     $1.00  net 

catholic    tales 

by  Dorothy  L.  Sayers 

l">ok  of  ballads  and  poems  written  with  a  fine  simplicity  of  faith    a 
daring  originality  and  unusual  power.  64  pages.     Boards.    $1  00 

at  your  bookseller's;  published  by 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York 


The    Peculiar  Heathen 
Chinee 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

— but  what  can  one  expect  of 
the  lesser  people  when  the  late 
Dowager  Empress  built  herself 
a  summer  palace  with  the  funds 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
establishing the  Chinese  navy, 
which  palace  is  now  neglected 
and  going  to  ruin.  The  magnifi- 
cent temples  of  China  instead  of 
being  cared  for  by  the  priests 
are  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair, 
and  the  more  dilapidated  they  are 
the  more  the  priests  and  people 
seem  to  venerate  them. 

The  Chinese  official,  as  a  rule, 
is  much  underpaid,  his  yearly 
stipend  scarcely  covering  his 
month's  expenses.  The  balance 
he  is  expected  to  '"find"  for  him- 
self. This  he  proceeds  to  do  by 
graft,  robbing  those  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  govern  and  protect. 
In  my  journey ings  through  in- 
terior China  I  discovered  every 
province  was  "governed"  through 
extortion  and  vice  by  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  Even- 
tually the  central  government  at 
Peking  becomes  dissatisfied  with 
such  work  and  orders  the  official 
to  return  to  the  capital.  He  re- 
fuses, upon  which  troops  are  dis- 
patched to  force  his  return;  but 
by  the  time  they  have  reached 
the  distant  province  the  official, 
forewarned,  has  escaped  to 
Hongkong  with  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  Here  in  a  British  posses- 
sion he  can  live  a  life  of  luxury 
and  ease  safe  from  the  vengeance 
of  his  government. 

(To  be  continued) 


From  Ipswich    to   Nahant 
(Continued  from  page  16) 

the  wildest  grandeur.  Every  few 
moments  a  great  wall  of  seeth- 
ing water,  aglow  with  wonderful 
blues  and  whites  and  greens, 
comes  sweeping  in  over  the 
rocks,  leaps  into  the  air  to  an 
amazing  height,  falls  with  a 
voice  of  thunder  and  cascades 
backward  into  the  frothy  sea.  In 
these  magnificent  storms  Pulpit 
Rock  is  completely  buried  under 
the  white  avalanches  of  the 
ocean. 

Now  and  then  I  have  sought 
for  a  few  brief  hours  to  renew 
my  companionship  with  the  sea 
along  the  north  shore.  Gone  are 
the_  fishing  schooners  and  few  re- 
main of  the  men  who  manned 
them.  Over  the  bay  the  sea  gulls 
circle  and  wheel  or  float  upon  the 
water  undisturbed.  There  are 
days  in  which  the  tide  hastens 
back  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
stranding  the  dories  amid  the  sea- 


weed ;  others  in  which  the  wind 
sweeps  furiously  across  the  bay, 
lashing  it  into  whitecaps  and 
rocking  the  catboats  at  anchor; 
but  my  heart  turns  oftenest  to 
the  stately  sweep  of  the  great 
green  waves  as  they  curl  and 
break  in  rhythmic  melody,  to  the 
roar  of  the  gale  and  the  throb 
of  the  sea.  Through  memory 
once  again  there  rolls  the  long 
lost  murmur  of  the  sea  eternally 
voicing  its  soul.  Now,  as  then, 
a  child,  I  turn  to  thee,  hear 
thy  yearnings  inexpressible-,  feel 
thy  power  immeasurable.  Let 
thy  spirit  fill  my  heart  with 
peace ! 
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STATEMENT   OF  OWNER- 
SHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION,  ETC. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1912,  of  "Travel,"  published  month- 
ly at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,   1919. 

State  of  New  York,   County   of  New  York: 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Katharine  N.  Birdsall,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that  she  is  the  managing 
editor  of  "Travel"  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  dates  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations:  That  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Rcb- 
ert  M.  McBride  Co.,  Inc.,  31  East  17th 
street.  New  York;  managing  editor,  Kath- 
arine N.  Birdsall,  31  East  17th  Street,  New 
York;  business  managers,  none.  Owner, 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  corpora- 
tion; Robert  M.  McBride,  31  East  17th 
Street,  New  York;  Hampton  Anderson,  31 
East  17th  Street,  New  York;  W.  McBride, 
68  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn;  Edna  Brown 
Anderson,  1087  Boston  Road,  New  York; 
Isaac  H.  Blanchard  Company,  418  West 
25th  Street,  New  York.  Stockholders  in 
Isaac  H.  Blanchard  Company:  Isaac  H. 
Blanchard,  108  High  Street,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.;  Ancel  C.  Brower,  311  Rugby  Road, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  J.  Cliff  Blanchard,  15 
Vernon   Place,   East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages  or  other  securities:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  East  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Architectural  Publishing 
Company,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  securitv 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  un- 
der which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  on  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi- 
ties in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association 
or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities   than   as   so   stated   by  her. 

(Signed)  KATHARINE  N.  BIRDSALL. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
24th   day  of  March,   1919. 

ARTHUR   H.   BEYER, 

Notary   Public. 
(My   commission    expires   March    30,    1920.) 


Selected  LIPPINCOTT  Publications 


OUR  TREES,  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM 

Photographs  from  Nature  by  Arthur   I.   Kmerson 
and  a  Guide  to  Their   Recognition  by   Clarence   M.  Weed 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Emerson  and  Weed's  standard 
work.  A  full-page  plate  is  devoted  to  each  tree,  showing  its  form  as  a 
whole,  and  its  foliage,  bloom,  and  fruit  in  detail.  The  new  introductory 
material  tells  the  characteristics  of  the  different  trees  and  how  they  change 
in  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  why  they  drop  their  leaves,  how 
thev  prepare  the  flower  and  leaf  buds  for  new  growth.  It  explains  how  to 
distinguish  each  species  readily,  and  describes  the  rarer  trees  imported  for 
landscape  gardening.  Directions  are  given  for  aiding  trees  to  thrive  and 
look  their  best. 

140   illustrations.     Flat   Svo.     293   pages.     Ornamental   cloth.     $3.50   net. 

Practical  Guide  to  the 

WILD  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS 

BY    GEORGE    LINCOLN    WALTON,    M.D. 

Dr.  Walton's  book  establishes  the  complete  identification  of  many 
common  wild  flowe»s  and  fruits  without  requiring  previous  knowledge  of 
botanical  analysis.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  series  of  charts, 
through  which  any  specimen  may  be  traced,  by  color  and  other  obvious 
characteristics,  to  a  small  group  where  it  may  be  readily  named,  if  it 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  several  hundred  species  covered  by  the  volume. 
Peculiarities  of  the  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  observable  by  the  non- 
botanist,  have  been  selected,  and  all  botanical  terms  not  absolutely  essential 
have  been   replaced  with  words  in   ordinary  use. 

86  line  drawings,  2  colored  plates.     12mo.     228  pages.     Cloth.     $1.50  net. 

WILD  FLOWER  FAMILIES  by  clarence  m.  weed 

Though  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  schools, 
this  book  is  of  interest  to  others  who  would  like  to  increase  or  review 
their  acquaintance  with  the  herbaceous  flowers.  Species  are  grouped  into 
families,  and  the  families  are  arranged  in  the  sequence  of  the  blossoming 
of  their  more  important  members,  so  that  the  season  of  flowering  may  be 
followed. 

80  illustrations.     12mo.     244  pages.     Cloth.     $1.50  net. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  ROSE 
GROWING  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 

BY   GEORGE   C.   THOMAS,   JR. 

As   a   practical   working   manual  for   outdoor   rose   growing   in   America, 
this  volume  contains  several  features  which  make  it  exceptionally  valuable: 
First,    plain   and    carefully    thought   out   rules,   which   have   proven    suc- 
cessful for  many  years  in  actual  practice. 

Second,  a  list  of  roses  made  only  after  the  entire  catalogue  list  of 
varieties  had  been  systematically  tried  for  years  in  this  country  in  testing 
beds. 

Third,  ninety-six  remarkable  illustrations  in  color,  reproduced  from 
color   photographs   made  from  the  varieties   tested. 

De  luxe  fourth  edition,  containing  97  plates  in  color  and  37  in  black 
and  white;  also  charts  and  tables.  Svo.  215  pages.  Decorated 
title  page.  Handsome  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  in  a  slip  case.  $6.00 
net,  postage  extra. 
New  Garden  edition,  containing  16  plates  in  color  and  37  in  black  and 
white:  also  charts  and  tables.  8vo.  Decorated  cloth.  $2.00  net, 
postage  extra. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PEONY  by  mrs.  edward  harding 

Although  experts  and  hybridizers  have  been  developing  and  improving 
this  foremost  flower  for  over  half  a  century,  no  book  has  hitherto  been 
published  on  its  history  and  cultivation.  This  volume  contains  a  number 
of  features  of  great  practical  value: — 

First,  simple  and  explicit  directions  for  planting  (time,  place,  and 
method),  cultivating,   fertilizing,   and   propagating. 

Second,  detailed  suggestions  as  to  purchasing,  including  prices,  size 
and  quality  of  stock. 

Third,  four  short  lists  of  the  best  white,  pale  pink,  deep  pink,  and 
red  peonies;  a  list  of  peonies  of  distinction  and  beauty  at  low  cost;  and  a 
list  of  rare  and  exquisite  peonies. 

Fourth,  twenty  illustrations  in  full  color  reproduced  from  autochrome 
color  photographs   of  the  principal   species   and  types   of  the  peony. 

20  color  plates  and  23  half-tone  plates.  Svo.  259  pages.  Handsome 
cloth  binding',  gilt  top,  in  a  slip  case.  Decorated  title  page.  $6.00  net, 
postage  extra. 


BY   CLARENCE   M.   WEED 


SEEING   NATURE   FIRST 

That  our  trees  are  as  beautiful,  our  flowers  as  fair,  and  our  birds  as 
full  of  mystery  as  those  of  any  region  on  earth  is  alluringly  shown  by 
Mr.  Weed.  An  acquaintance  with  his  book  opens  up  new  fields  of  thought 
at  home,  and  gives  the  best  sort  of  preparation  for  travel.  The  illustrations 
and  marginal  decorations,  mostly  from  photographs,  are  exquisitely  done 
and  generous  in  number. 

99  illustrations.     12mo.     309  pages.     Ornamental  cloth,  boxed.     $2.00  net. 

THE  FLOWER  FINDER 

BY   GEORGE   LINCOLN    WALTON,   M.D. 

Dr.  Walton  believes  that  a  fad  is  an  essential  adjunct  to  every  well 
ordered  life.  The  study  of  wild  flowers  offers  an  unrivaled  diversion  for 
one  who,  on  retirement  from  active  work,  feels  the  need  of  something  to 
replace  the  interests  which  have  absorbed  him.  It  is  well  also  for  the 
plodder  in  danger  of  going  stale  from  too  protracted  toil,  to  broaden  his 
horizon  before  it  is  too  late.  This  field  compendium  for  the  pocket  identifies 
every  flower  likely-  to  be  met  with,  by  reference  to  color  charts.  With  its 
590  drawings  and  photographs,  it  is  a  most  complete  and  practical  handbook 
for  the  amateur  collector   of  flowers. 

590  illustrations.  12mo.  Limp  leather  in  case,  decorative  lining  papers. 
Pp.   xxvii  -  394.     $2.00   net. 


The  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Bible 

A    GENTLE    CYNIC  Being   the  Book   of  Ecclesiust.-s 

By   MORRIS   JASTROW,  JR.,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,   Author   of   "The   War   and   The 

Bagdad  Railway,"  etc. 

A  delightfully  human  book  on  the  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Rible  with 
an  exact  translation  of  the  original  text.  How  it  came  to  be  written  ami 
who  wrote  it  land  it  was  not  Solomon),  why  additions  were  made  to  t lie 
original  text  and  the  whole  interesting  story  is  given.  A  delightful 
exposition  of  that  "uncomfortable  interrogation  mark,"  the  first  author 
who  wrote  under  a  noin  de  plume.      Small  4to.      $2.00  net. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

Writes  for  all  classes.  His  novels  make  a  universal  appeal. 

WILD  YOUTH  AND  ANOTHER 

is  a  novel  of  his  supreme  and  mature  genius,  a  thrilling  drama  of  the 
great  Canadian  West.  ''It  has  a  call  to  the  heart  of  youth  that  will  reach 
hearts  no  longer  young.  It  has  a  dramatic  intensity  that  ensures  its  ability 
to  capture  the  imagination  and  hold  the  reader  spellbound." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

"The  pages  are  all  too  few,"  says  the  New  York  Sun  reviewer.  Four 
illustrations.     $1.50  net. 

THE  SOUL  OF  ANN  RUTLEDGE 

The   Story   of  Abraham   Lincoln's   Romance  BY   BERNIE   BABCOCK 

This  remarkable  novel,  based  upon  the  true  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
early  love  affair,  revives  in  the  pioneer  setting  of  the  times,  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  exquisite  love  stories  in  history.  The  story  of  Lincoln's 
romance  has  never  before  been  told.  Frontispiece  in  color  by  Gayle 
Hoskius.    $1.50    net. 

THE  DIAMOND  PIN  by  carolyn  wells 

Fleming  Stone,  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  American  fiction,  the  irrepres- 
sible "Fibsy,"  and  the  lovely  Iris  Clyde  become  involved  in  a  curious 
and  inexplicable  mystery — the  outcome  of  a  practical  joke  played  by  a 
whimsical  old  lady.  Love,  humor,  mystery,  all  play  their  parts  in  this 
clever  story.     Frontispiece  in   color  by   Gayle   Hcjskins.    $1.35   net. 

THE  RED  SIGNAL  by  grace  Livingston  hill  lutz 

Author  of  "The  Enchanted  Barn" 

A  real  American  girl  outwits  a  band  of  spies  and  agents  for  destruc- 
tion in  this  country.  It  is  a  breathless  and  exciting  yarn.  Perhaps 
the  finest  touch  is  the  heroine's  gradual  forgetfulness  of  self  and  safety 
as  she  realizes  how  her  country  can  be  served.  Frontispiece  in  color.  $1.35 
net. 
UinnCW    TDFACUDC  A    Story    of    Modern    Farming 

r\\.iJiJc.iri    IKLAjURL  by  john  thomas  simpson 

This  is  above  all  an  intensely  interesting  story  for  boys,  but  written 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  inspiring  boys  with  the  "back  to  the  farm" 
idea,  and  also  to  point  out  to  country  boys  the  great  commercial  pos- 
sibilities right  at  home.     Frontispiece  and  10  illustrations.    $1.50  net. 

TRAINING  OF  A  SALESMAN 

By    WILLIAM    MAXWELL,    Vice-President,    Thomas    Edison,    Inc. 

Selling  is  an  art  everyone  in  business  should  cultivate — we  all  have 
something  to  sell.  The  author  has  packed  in  this  small  volume  concrete 
and  constructive  advice  on  all  phases  of  salesmanship,  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  seller's  art  told  in  a  humorous  and  pointed  way  which  makes 
it  unforgettable.  Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  BUSINESS 

By     C.    B.    FAIRCHILD,    Jr.,     prepared    under    the    supervision    of     T.    E. 
Mitten,   Philadelphia   Rapid    Transit    Company 

Gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  requirements,  the  opportunities,  and  the 
training  involved  in  the  various  departments  of  the  electric  railway  busi- 
ness. The  organization  and  its  functions  are  thoroughly  described.  Par- 
ticularly valuable  are  the  chapters  setting  forth  the  qualifications  needed 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  service.  With  charts  and  nine  illustrations. 
$1.50   net. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY   PAUL   L.   ANDERSON 

The  author  of  "Pictorial  Photography"  sets  forth  in  this  new  volume 
the  underlying  principles  of  art  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to 
photography.  Both  amateur  and  professional  photographers  will  value  this 
book  highly  for  its  practical  and  suggestive  advice.  24  illustrations. 
$2.50   net. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 


BY  EBEN   E.  REXFORD 

A  garden  well  treated  will  pay.  It  need  not  be  n  large  garden.  Those 
fond  of  vegetables  can,  in  spare  moments,  raise  enough  to  supply  a  family 
the  year  round.  Many  of  the  best  vegetables  can,  with  very  little  trouble, 
be  carried  through  the  winter.  Complete  instructions,  with  excellent  illus- 
trations, showing  just  how  to  do  things,  are  the  special  features  of  this 
book.  It  is  the  practical  advice  of  a  great  gardener  to  others  who  would 
like  to  grow  things  to  the  best  possible  advantage  without  making  a 
business  of  it. 

Eight  full-page  illustrations.  12mo.  200  pages.  Ornamental  cloth. 
$1.25  net. 


GARDENING 


BY   PROF.    KARY    CADMUS    DAVIS 

Gardens  are  sometimes  poorly  planned,  and  gardeners  fail  because  they 
know  little  about  the  crops  they  are  trying  to  raise.  Here  is  the  book  to 
remedy  this.  It  gives  exactly  the  information  wanted  in  order  to  plant 
the  crops — how  deep,  how  far  apart,  the  best  varieties,  the  culture,  the 
character  of  soil  required.  Special  features  are  the  chart  for  flower  plant- 
ing, the  planting  calendar  for  Northern  States,  and  planting  calendar  for 
Southern  States.  Professor  Davis  tells  everything  one  needs  to  know  in 
order  to  have  a  profitable  garden,  whether  profit  be  measured  in  monev, 
or  in  the  enjoyment  of  beautiful  flowers  and  healthful  exercise  in  the  open. 

160  illustrations.     12mo.     353  pages.     Cloth.     $1.35   net. 
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To  the   National   Parks,  to  the  seashore 

or  the  lakes;  to  the  mountains,  the  woods 

or  places  of  historic  interest. 

Make  this  a  summer  of  Vacation  Travel.  The 
transportation  facilities  of  the  Nation  are  again  at 
your  service  for  pleasure  trips. 

North,  South,  East  and  West,  in  every  section, 
glorious  out-of-door  playgrounds  beckon  you.  Heed 
the  call.  Get  away.  See  unfamiliar  places.  Know 
the  scenic  beauties  and  grandeur  of  your  own  land. 

Every  American  owes  himself  a  visit  to  our  National 
Parks — a  vast  region  of  peaks,  canyons,  glaciers, 
geysers,  big  trees,  volcanoes,  prehistoric  ruins,  and 
other  wonders. 

Visit  the  seashore,  the  lakes,  the  mountains,  the 
woods,  and  the  many  places  of  historic  charm. 
Choose  the  seclusion  of  the  camp  or  the  enjoyment 
of  social  life  at  the  great  resorts. 

Money  and  time  spent  in  a  well-planned  vaca- 
tion is  a  health  investment.  Its  returns  are  big  in 
renewed  energy  and  the  joy  of  living. 

Summer  Excursion  Fares 

to  National  Parks  and    Principal  Resort  Regions 


Printed    on    this    page    is    a    list    of 
booklets,    covering    summer-time    at- 
tractions.   Note  the  differ- 
ent titles.      Decide  which 
you  want. 

Each  booklet  is  attrac- 
tively illustrated  and  con- 
tains up-to-date,  authori- 
tative information.    These 


booklets  will  help   you  decide   where 
to  go.     They  are  furnished  free. 

Ask  your  local  ticket 
agent  to  help  you  plan 
your  trip — or  apply  to  the 
nearest  Consolidated 
Ticket  Office — or  mail  the 
coupon  below  to  the  near- 
est Travel  Bureau. 


United-States  *  Railroad  'Administration- 


Travel  Bureau 

143  Liberty  Street 

New  York  City 


Travel  Bureau 

646  Transportation  Building 

Chicago 


Travel  Bureau 

602  Healey  Building 

Atlanta 


Mail  this  coupon  to  the  nearest  Travel  Bureau  for  Free  Booklets  of  the 
section  you  plan  to  visit 

Please  mail  me  booklets  as  follows: 
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TRe  OperiBook- 
SuittinerVacationsmie&ist 

Plan  now  to  get  away  for  a  joyous,  restful 
vacation.  Take  advantage  of  the  return  of  Peace. 
You  have  worked  hard,  sacrificed  and  saved.  You 
have  earned  time  off.  You  need  the  change. 
Where  will  you  go? 

Down  by  the  Sea 

From  the  forty  beaches  of  New  Jersey  to  the  hundred 
harbors  of  Maine — around  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  up 
the  coast  of  New  England — are  the  most  famous  seaside  re- 
sorts in  the  world.  All  are  planning  for  you  the  gayest 
summer  season  on  record. 

The  Call  of  New  England 

If  the  carefree,  open  life  of  the  camp  calls,  you  may  hunt, 
fish,  and  canoe  in  woods  and  lakes  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine.  If  you  are  a  golf  enthusiast,  or  love  magnificent  views, 
you  may  choose  the  Wh'te  and  Green  Mountains.  Infinite 
variety  here. 

The  Adirondacks 

Forest-crowned,  lake-dotted,  pine-scented,  romantic 
Adirondacks — the  cool,  summer  roof  garden  of  New  York 
State.  Visit  the  Thousand  Islands,  Niagara  Falls,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Lake  George  and  Champlain.  Camp  out  or  live  in 
luxury. 

Michigan 

Resinous  forests,  broad  beaches,  cool  inland  lakes  and 
streams — excellent  fishing,  sailing,  motor-boating,  and  bath- 
ing; the  finest  of  golf;  bridle  paths  through  the  woods. 
Michigan  is  the  sporting  Peninsula  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  only    remains  for  you  to  decide — WHERE? 

The  United  Stales  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing descriptive  booklets  of  the  abovi  lections  containing  authoritative 
information  and  lists  of  hotels:  "New  Jersey  Seashore",  "Long 
Island",     '"'  England     Shores     South     of     Boston",     "New     Eng- 

land   Shores    North    an, I    East    oj    Boston",  i   Hand     Lakes     and 

icks   and    Thousand    Islands",    "Saratoga    Springs, 
i    '"!■','   Chan  liagara   Falls",    "Michigan    Sum- 

mer  Resorts".      \  igenl    to   help  you   plan  your  trip, 

ted    rickel    Office;    or   write   the   nearest 
Travel    Bureau,   naming   the   Booklet    wanted. 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  TRAVELLER 
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Wardrobe,  Dress  and   Steamer  Trunks 

Auto  Trunks  and  Lunch  Sets 

Dressing  Cases,  Traveling  Bags,  Suit  Cases 

Bill  Folds,  Ladies'  Hand  Bags 

Special  Discount  for  Travel  Club  Members 

22  CORTLANDT  STREET 
50  BROADWAY  102  NASSAU  STREET 

225  BROADWAY  58  CORTLANDT  STREET 


NEW    YORK 
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Travel  Bureau 

143  Liberty  Street 

New  York  City 


Travel  Bureau 

646  Transportation  Building 

Chicago 


Travel  Bureau 

602  Healey  Building 

Atlanta 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  YORK 

A  New  York  home  for  those  who  want  the 
best  that.  New  York  can  provide — and  a  worthy 
newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  world's  hotels 
that  are  most  famous  with  the  discriminating. 

Convenient  to  everything — shopping,  theat- 
rical and  business  districts.  Opposite  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal,  Seventh  Ave.,  32nd  to  33rd  Sts. 

The  Largest  Hotel  in  the  World 

Roy  Carruthers,  Resident  Manager 

Operated  under  the  same  general  management  as  HOTELS  STATLER, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis 
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Men's  Clothing  <&  Furnishin 


("Altman  Standard99) 


representing"  every  article 
reqiulred  by  the  well=dresi 
from  day  to  day  and  dS 
airy  sections,  where  s 
plislhed  ta  comfort  amid 


)  of  masciullee  attire 
md  mami9  are  received 
spllayed  in  spaciomis, 
)iiiw  cam   be  accom= 


Shantung  Silk  Suits 

Blime  Serge  Suits 

Flannel  Trousers 

Golf  Suits 

Negligee  Shirts 

Soft  Collars 

Light  =  weight  Sweaters 

Low  Shoe! 


)=SUMMER 

Bathing  Suits 
Leather  Belts 
Athletic  Underwear 
Pajamas 

Crush  Hats  and  Cap! 
Straw  Hats 
Grenadine  Neckwear 
and  Half=hose 
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At  Home  Or  Abroad 

I  he 

MULTIPLEX 
UAMMONP 

j       Standard  Writing  Machine 

Answers  Every  Call 

Two  different  styles  of 
type  always  in  the  mach- 
ine-" Just     turn    the    Knob" 

Special    type-sets    for 
every    business,        every 
language ,     every    profes- 
sion, every    science.     Any 
type    may    be     substituted 
in    a    f ew    seconds. 


In  any  language  -- 
any  type  ! 

The  Multiplex  changes  as 
quickly  from  language  to  lan- 
guage, and  from  one  style  of 
type  to  another,  as  the  scenes 
change  from  the  window  of  your 
Pullman. 

Note  the  several  specimens  of 
Multiplex  type  above,  and  the 
five  following : 

Travelogue   Lecturers 

Pleasure   Travelers 
Authors   and   Students 
--  eto  etc  -- 

— find  the  versatility  of  the  Multi- 
plex invaluable  for  taking  notes 
and  collecting  data.  The  special 
■condensed  type  for  records  makes  the 
Multiplex  the  only  machine  possible 
for  taking  voluminous  notes  in 
traveling. 

The  pleasure-traveler  finds  the  Multiplex  ideal 
for  correspondence,  and  for  keeping  the  diary 
that  so  often  proves  a  delightful  souvenir  for 
friends,    or   finds   its   way  into  print. 

The  business  man,  the  society  woman,  the  stay- 
at-home — all  appreciate  the  unusual  and  exclu- 
sive features  embodied  in  the  Multiplex.  Think 
of  being  able  to  choose  from  over  365  different 
type-sets.  Including  all  languages!  "Just  turn 
the   Knob"    to   change! 

Write  for  free  literature  that  shows  you  how 
— with  the  Multiplex — you  can  put  the  power  of 
emphasis     into    your    writing. 


Standard  Model 

Multiplex 

'Many 

Typewriters 

In  One" 


Also-a  PORTABLE  Model 

Aluminum — 11  Pounds — Full  Capacity 

Ask  for  special  folder 

For  Free  Booklets 

■  itlon    on    the 
■  OW  in 
HAMMOND    TYPEWRITER    CO. 
578A     East    69th     St.     New     York    City 
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HOTEL  HAMILTON 

'The     House      o  f     Sunshine''' 

f    OCATED  on  73rd  Street,  just  East  of  Broadway,  among 

the  select  residences  of  the  upper  West  Side. 
One   block   from   beautiful   Central   Park  West,    Riverside 
Drive,  72nd  Street  Express  Subway  and   Elevated   Stations. 
Five  minutes  from  Times  Square  and  fashionable  shopping 
center  of  Fifth   Avenue. 

First  hotel  built  according  to  new  Zone  Law: — All  outside 
rooms,  single  or  en  suite. 

Apartments  available  for  immediate  or  Fall  rental 
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If  you  travel 

— once  in  a  while  or  frequently 
— on  short  trips  or  long  tours 
— for  business  or  pleasure 
you    cannot   afford    not   to    insure 

Baggage  and  personal  effects 

Just  figure  out  the  value  of  your 
belongings,  clothing,  etc.  Think  of  its 
chances  of  loss  from  fire,  theft,  pilfer- 
age, etc.,  while  it  is  in  transit,  in  hotels, 
club  houses,  and  everywhere  outside  of 
your  home!  A  NORTH  AMERICA 
policy   gives   liberal   protection   and 

costs  but  a  few  dollars  a  year 

You  insure  your  effects  while  in  your 
home  where  they  are  under  your  watch- 
ful care — why  not  when  you  travel  and 
they  are  subject  to  hazards  beyond  your 
control? 

Write   today   for   specimen   policy  or 

consult    any    North    America    agent. 

Special  policy  issued  covering  Sales- 
men's  samples. 

Itwurance  Company"  of 

North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

Founded  1792  Assets  over  $30,000  fOO 


HONOLULU 
Suva,        New  Zealand,     Australia 

The   Palatial   Passenger   Steamers 
B.  M.  S.  "Niagara"      K.  M.  S.  "Makura" 

20,000    Tons  ■    13,500    Tons 

Sail  from  Vancouver,   B.  C. 
For   fares   and   sailings   apply   Canadian 
Pac.    By.,    1231    Broadway,    N.   Y.,    or    to 
Canadian-Australian    Royal    Mail    Line, 
440  Seymour  St.,  Vancouver,   B.  C. 


Rabbits 

Easy  to  breed,  good  to  eat,  and  above 
all  inexpensive!  Here  is  a  book  that 
will  tell  you  just  what  you  need  to 
know  in  order  to  become  a  successful 
raiser  of  rabbits  either  for  pleasure  or 
profit.      Ask  your  bookseller  for 

Practical  Rabbit  Keeping 

By  Edward  I.  Farrington.  Price  $1.00  net 

or  send  $1.10  to  the  publishers. 

ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  &  CO. 
Union  Square  New  York 


Shops  Offering  Discounts  to  Members 
of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 

AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

E.  J.   WILLIS   CO.    85    ^rvTrk81- 

All  standard  makes  ot  Tires  and  Tubes.  Auto 
and  Motor  Boat  Supplies.  Agents  for  "KoKomo" 
Tires,    guaranteed    for   5,000    miles   of   service. 

JEWELRY 
PHELPS  &  PHELPS,  6Zt\L 

Wm.    R.    Phelps,    President 
Diamonds,   Watches  and   Jewelry 

SPORTS  GARB   TAILORING 

Ph.  Weinberg  &  Sons 

FOUNDED    1878 

Featuring : 

London   Twecde 

Scotch  Cheviots 

Donegal  Homespuns 

NEW  YORK 


Taiiors  Specializing 
In  Sports  and  Business 
Garb  for  Gentlemen 
At  30  JOHN  STREET 
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Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Midway — 

the  motor  road  wherever  bound.     Best  transporta- 
tion,   best    location,    best    home.      Garage.      Amer- 
ican   and   European    Plan.      All   rooms   with    bath. 
Albert    F.    Giddings,    Manager 
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The  Vacation  for 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

The  summer  climate  is  always  cool  and  invigorating  in  The  "Highlands 
of  Ontario/'  Canada's  lovely  vacation  region.  Every  summer  pleasure 
can  be  enjoyed  out  doors — fishing,  canoeing,  golfing,  swimming  and 
camping. 

Write  anv  of  the  offices  of  tbe  Grand  Trunk  Railway  listed  below  for  free 
literature  and  information  about  "Algonquin  Park" — "Kawartha  Lakes" — "Mus- 
koka  Lakes" — "Timagami" — "Lake  of  Bays,"  or  "30,000  Islands  of  Georgian 
Bay."     Modern   hotels   to   suit  the   pockets   of  everyone. 

C.  G.  Orttenburgrer,  907  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

W.    E.   Eastman,   Room   510,   294  Washington   St..   Boston,   Mass. 

H.   M.   Morgan,   1019   Chamber  of   Commerce   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

J.  H.  Burgis,  819  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.   B.    Chown,   12T0   Broadway,   New   York   City,   N.  Y. 

For   adults',   boys'   or  girls'   camp   sites   apply  to  r-*f\ 

H.    R     CHARLTON.    General    Passenger    Department,    Montreal  I 
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Sports,  Outing  and         1 
Travel  Garb  for  Gentlemen] 

INDIVIDUALIZED      MODEL  si 


q 


Featuring  t  h  e 
Favored  Scotch 
Washable  Lin- 
ens in  rehite  or 
buff  as  devel- 
oped in  Pivot 
Sleeve  Knicker 
Suits. 

G  olf  C  0  ats 
with  Long 
Trousers. 

Separate  Golf 
Knickers. 


O, 


'FFERING  ONE  OF  THE  BROAD- 
EST SHOWINGS  OF  SPECIALIZED 
SPORTS  FABRICS  EVER  SHOWN  IN 
A  SINGLE  COLLECTION. 


Including,  among  others,  im- 
ported TWEEDS  AND  HOME- 
SPUNS, BOATING  AND  OUTING 
FLANNELS,  TROPICAL  WEIGHT 
CRASHES,  ETC. 

Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 


PH.  WEINBERG  &  SONS 


30  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK  J 

Tailors  Specializing  in  \ 
Sports  Apparel 
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Hudson  River  by  Daylidkt 

In  the  swift,  breezy  rush  over  sparkling  waters,  you  will  find 
the  comfort  and  charm  of  this  fascinating  trip  between  New 
York    and    Albany. 

Whether  you  are  bound  north,  east  or  west,  or  are  merely  seeking  an  attractive  one- 
day  outing,  it  is  equally  satisfying.  It  is  a  standard  link  in  all  well  planned  itineraries. 

Best  way  to  Vacation  Resorts 

A  convenient  and  popular  route  to  the  Catskills,  Berkshires,  Adirondacks,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  etc.     Direct  rail  connections. 

Ideal   one-day   outings   to   Bear   Mountain,  West   Point,   Newburgh    and 
Poughkeepsie. 

Service  daily  including 
Sunday.  Music.  Res- 
taurant. Send  four  cents 
for    illustrated   literature. 


Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 


,     SnuW-Jlijfl 
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Photo  from    C.    Whitney   Carpenter,   Jr 


"THIS  LITTLE  PIG  WENT  TO  MARKET' 


■nl.s  in  the  early  morning  hours  trundling  h  s  sq  i,  \^  J" 0 °?L  ^  °r  "  ive  ""f  desi^;  This  thrifty  farmer  has  traveled  many  wearv 
wheek  it  along  the  road  half  of  his  load  onlv  travels  head  on  fL^»l  ^' A^J*  "^  that  to  l5reserve  the  balan<*  on  his  cart  as  he 
the  left  instead  of   to  the  right.     It  is  suggested   thai       e  Pads  Co nfe  ve, e ?  MP  "     ^ rule  of  the  road  enforced  in  Great  Britain-passing  to 

fans  Conference  establish  a  universal  rule  of  the  road  to  obtain  international  harmonv 
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THE     DAMASCUS     OF     THE     NORTH 


Ninety  Mosques  Tower  Over  Sarajevo,  the  Cradle  of 
the  Great  War — Bosnia's  Mohammedan  Capital  Aflame 
With    the   Gorgeous-hued    Costumes   of   Many   Races 

By  Caroline  Nye 

Photographs  by  the  Author   and   Others 
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THE  Bosnian  capital  where  the  first  drops  of  blood  were  shed 
in  the  world  war  has  changed  little  in  the  past  four  years.  Sit- 
uated on  both  banks  of  the  river  Miljacka,  which  is  traversed  by 
nine  bridges,  Sarajevo  still  stands  untouched  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  province.  Its  ninety  mosques  have  given  it  the 
name  of  the  "Damascus  of  the  North,"  and  their  spires  look  in  the 
distance  like  long  gleaming  spears  raised  in  defense  of  the  home- 
steads sheltered  beneath  them. 

Had  the  Turks  revolted  it  would  not  have  been  surprising,  for 
there  was  a  strong  and  apparent  undercurrent  of  restlessness 
among  them  and  a  keen  desire  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  Austrian  domination  and  unfurl  again  the  star  and 
crescent  of  their  own  flag  over  the  Viencnica,  their  City  Hall. 

But  that  the  gay  sunny  streets 
of    Sarajevo   were    shortly  to 
become   the   scene   of    such   a 
drama     as     to     inflame     the 
world    appeared    beyond    the 
divination      of       soothsayers' 
magic,         although 
now  that  we   look 
back  upon  it  with 
a     terrible     under- 
standing,    it     does 
not  seem  so  strange 
after    all    that    the 
first     blow     should 
have  been  struck  in 
Sarajevo      in      the 
shadow       of       the 
Rathaus,  one  of  the 
modern      buildings 
erected       by       the 
usurpers. 

Our     first     im- 
pression of  the  city 
was        deceiving, 
for     in     the     main 
street,       F  r  a  n  j  e 
Josipa  Ulica,  all  the 
ancient  picturesque 
buildings    have 
been  demol- 
ished    to    give 
place     to     new 
ones.  This  is  the 
modern      Aus- 
trian   Sarajevo 
but      we      had 
only     to     walk 
a  block  in  any 
direction       t  o 
find    a    wealth 
of    oriental 


The  well-to-do  Bosnian  woman  wears  a  super- 
abundance of  clothes  even  at  home,  draping  her 
head    in    white   linen   under    a 
colored  shawl 
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charm  and  scenery.  The  abrupt  transition  from  the  West  to  the 
Far  East  was  most  bewildering.  The  costumes  of  Sarajevo  we 
found  to  be  the  most  varied  and  brilliant  of  any  we  had  seen  dur- 
ing our  travels  on  the  European  continent.  There  were  the  Mo- 
hammedan men  gorgeously  attired  in  richly  embroidered  boleros 
of  bright  cloth  or  velvet  over  their  striped  shirts,  many-colored 
sashes  and  a  red  fez  or  huge  turban  of  gold-threaded  silk,  their 
dark  blue  trousers,  loose  to  the  knee  and  fastened  at  the  ankle  to 
form  a  tight  garter,  being  the  only  somber  touch  to  their  costumes. 
In  case  they  are  descendants  of  the  Prophet  a  dull  green  turban 
can  be  worn,  but  no  style  of  turban  is  allowed  a  man  until  he  is 
married — the  red  fez  is  the  headdress  for  the  boys  and  celibates. 

The  garb  of  the  Mohammedan  woman  differs  according  to 
her  class ;  the  aristocrat  before  going  into  the  street  must  envelop 
herself  in  a  big  cloak,  a  feredje, 
covering  her  entire  body,  and  drape 
over  her  head  a  long  veil — yachmak 
— which  is  drawn  up  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  face.  Her  features  are 
also  hidden  from  the  public  by  two 
muslin  masks,  a 
thin  black  over  a 
figured  one.  The 
middle-class  Mo- 
hammedan wife  or 
daughter  conceals 
herself  in  an  out- 
side garment,  often 
of  striped  or  plaid 
material,  gathered 
at  the  waistline  and 
having  the  upper 
part  pulled  over 
the  head,  and  she  is 
permitted  to  use  only 
a  single  mask  veil. 

In  striking  con- 
trast are  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Bosnian 
women  who  walk 
about  the  streets 
laughing  and  chat- 
ting in  a  most  nat- 
ural fashion,  some 
of  them  wearing 
the  full  oriental 
trousers  fastened 
above  the  ankle. 
Others  have  white 
skirts  and  fancy 
striped    aprons. 

Their  belts  are  at- 

t-     h   A         >1       Vi  piratical-appearing  Bosnian  lurk  ot 

tacneu     WItn     nuge  Sarajevo   carries   his   pipe,   scimitar   and 

Silver    buckles    and  dagger   in   his   belt.     The   green   turban 

their    rich  -  toned  proclaims  him  a  son  of  the  Prophet 
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embroidered  sleeveless  jackets  are  fastened  with  large  clasps.  They 
add  all  the  necklaces,  rings  and  bracelets  which  their  ancestors 
of  the  past  and  their  families  of  the  present  can  afford,  for  their 
jewelry  represents  the  amount  of  their  dot.  And  a  round  scarlet 
cap  perched  on  the  side  of  the  head  or  a  bright  kerchief  draped 
over  the  hair  sets  off  their  Slavic  beauty  to  advantage. 

According  to  modern  European  ideas  there  is  no  lack  of 
coquetry  in  the  dress  of  the  Bosnian  men;  their  boleros  with 
large  silver  buttons  and  their  short  coats  decorated  with  solid 
bars  of  silver  are  quite  fetching.  Big,  baggy  trousers  like  the 
Mohammedans'  are  preferred  by  some ;  others  wear  long  trousers 
and  shirts  of  white  linen,  but  in  any  case  the  bottom  of  the 
trousers  and  the  turn-over  collar  and  full  elbow  sleeve  of  the 
shirts  are  often  edged  with  narrow  hand-made  lace.  As  we 
strolled  down  the  Cemalusa  Ulica,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
streets,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  these  different  and  picturesquely 
foreign-looking  people  appeared  to  us  like  characters  from  a  plav. 
We  passed  the  little  old 
Serbian  church  which 
seemed  to  be  crouching 
down  out  of  sight  of  its 
enemies ;  and  hearing  low 
strains  of  music  we  de- 
cided to  enter. 

Here  was  a  very  inter- 
esting place  of  worship 
and  well  worth  a  visit. 
For  generations  the  Serbs 
have  been  the  hated  sect 
at  Sarajevo — even  de- 
spised by  others  of  the 
race.     To  such  an  extent 

was  this  manifested  that 

their    church — erected    in 
1530 — was  built  below  the 

level  of  the  sidewalk  and 

surrounded  by  a  wall  high 

enough  to  conceal  all  but 

the    top    of    its    roof    for 

fear  the  sight  of  their  re- 
ligious     gathering      place 

would    arouse    additional 

animosity.     All     of     the 

mural  decorations  are   in 

the  Byzantine  style,  chief- 
ly in  dull  red  and  green, 

and  the  altar  screen  which 

is  large  for  the  size  of  the 

church  is  especially  curi- 
ous.    On  it  is  painted  the 

Madonna  guarded  by  an 

angel  whose  wings,   fully 

a  yard  in  length,  are  made 

of  solid  silver  inlaid  upon 

the      background.        The 

crown     set     with     costly 

jewels  and   the  hands  of 

the  Madonna  are  also  of 

silver  and  inserted  in  the 

same  manner. 

Every  year  on  Easter 

Monday  in  the  courtyard 

of  the  church  is  held  what 

is  known  as  the  "marriage 

market."     All     the     mar- 
riageable      youths       and 

maidens     of'    the     Creek- 
Orthodox   families  of 


in  the  old  part  of  Sarajevo  along  narrow  cobbled  streets  is  the  Mohammedan 

section  whose  barred  upper  windows  attest  the  seclusion  of  its  harems.     Only  a 

few  closely-veiled  women  are  seen  in  the  streets,  hurrying 

along  on  some  errand 


Sarajevo  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best  meet  together  here.  The  day 
otten  marks  a  crisis  in  the  young  people's  acquaintance  and  is 
followed  by  an  engagement.  The  custom  dates  from  the  period 
when  even  Serbian  women  were  obliged  to  go  veiled  in  the  streets 
this  was  the  only  chance  those  desiring  a  wife  had  to  see  the 
taees  of  the  maidens. 


As 


it  was  suggested  at  the  hotel  that  the  early  mor 


mng  was 
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the  only  tune  to  see  the  Carsija  at  its  busiest  and  best,  we  wen 
there  on  several  bright  sunshiny   days  immediately  after  break- 
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right  angles  and  flanked  by  wooden  booths  which  look  like  b- 


closets  with  the  doors  open,  for  the  front  consists  of  wooden  shut- 
ters removed  during  business  hours.  Within,  artisans  of  all  kinds 
ply  their  trades  and  make  their  articles  before  the  public.  Some 
of  them  are  the  less  important  Christians  and  Jews,  many  are 
Moslems,  for  those  of  this  sect  doing  business  cling  to  bazaars, 
while  the  shops  in  the  modern  part  of  the  toWn  are  kept  by  the 
more  influential  Christians  and  Jews.  The  Turks  sit  on  low 
benches  cross-legged  in  oriental  fashion  smoking  cigarettes  by 
the  hundred  per  day  or  lazily  sipping  coffee  from  a  tiny  cup  and 
paying  little  attention  to  the  numerous  spectators. 

Sauntering  slowly  from  booth  to  booth,  we  watched  the  con- 
struction of  fine  filigree  silver  ornaments  worn  by  Bosnian 
women,  leather  bags  of  every  shape  and  size,  beautiful  firearms, 
tobacco  boxes  and  jewel  cases  inlaid  with  a  tracing  of  gold  or 
silver  wire — a  Bosnian  art — artistic  Arabian  locks  for  gates  and 
doors  and  the  more  common  articles  of  shoes  and  moccasins. 
Other  booths  had  embroidered  dresses  and  materials  and  big  piles 

of  vegetables  and  fruits 
which  added  their  share 
of  brilliant  color  to  the 
lively  scene. 

Barring  out  the  high- 
class  Moslem  woman  the 
narrow  cobblestone  side- 
walkless  passages  were 
thronged  with  the  same 
medley  of  persons  in  their 
varied  costumes  as  met 
upon  the  Cemalusa  Ulica 
and  to  them  was  added 
the  thrifty  Austrian  house- 
wife doing  her  morning 
marketing.  Occasionally 
a  hawker  with  his  wares 
and  a  stubborn  little  don- 
key with  panniers  full  of 
the  purchases  of  his  mas- 
ter pushed  their  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the 
consternation  of  the  pe- 
destrians. The  lime  water 
vender  is  everywhere  wel- 
come, as  Mohammedans 
are  forbidden  to  drink 
wine.  With  the  water 
cask,  a  relic  of  Biblical 
pigskin  days,  upon  his 
back  and  four  or  five 
glasses  in  the  leathern  belt 
at  his  waist,  the  vender 
makes  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing by  selling  the  beverage 
at  less  than  a  cent  a  glass. 
Although  thirsty  we  were 
never  sufficiently  courage- 
ous to  taste  the  liquid,  the 
cask  having  a  musty  ap- 
pearance suggestive  of  the 
"old  oaken  bucket." 

The  wall  surrounding 
the  spacious  courtyard  of 
the  Begova  Djamia 
Mosque  juts  into  a  part 
of  the  bazaars  of  the 
Carsija,  and  in  one  end  of 
the  court  is  a  stone,  exact- 
ly a  Turkish  yard  in 
length,  to  which  the 
tradesmen  may  repair  in  case  of  a  dispute. 

A  faithful  Moslem  must  say  his  pravers  five  times  a  dav-- 
at  sunrise,  which  is  always  twenty- four  o'clock  according  to  "the 
Turkish  horologe,  noon,  sunset— their  twelve  o'clock— and  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Even  if  he  cannot  go  to 
a  mosque  he  should  repeat  his  prayers  in  a  secluded  spot  wherever 
he  happens  to  be.  In  the  country  especially  at  sunset  we  often 
passed  men  prostrated  by  the  wayside  or  in  their  fields  in  the 
midst  of  prayer,  their  foreheads  bent  to  the  ground  or  arms  up- 
raised towards  Heaven. 

Just  before  the  hours  of  worship  the  muezzin  of  each  mosque 
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Picturesque  peasants  from  the  surrounding  country  arrive  in  Sarajevo 

for  the  most  important  festival  of  the  Catholics,  the  Fete  of 

St.  Jean — dressed  in  all  the  splendor  of  rainbow  colors 

mounts  to  the  lofty  platform  surrounding  the  spire  and  standing 
successively  at  all  points  of  the  compass  calls  the  people  from 
the  north,  south,  east  and  west  to  their  devotions.  In  loud 
monotonous  tones  he  repeats  the  asan:  "Allahu  Akbar!  Ashhadu 
an  la  ilaha  ilia' 11  ah!  Ashhadu  anna  Muhammadan  rasalu-llah! 
Hayya  'ala's-salati!  Hayya  alia'  l-falah!  Allahu  Akbar!  La  ilaha 
illa'llah — which  translated  means :  "God  is  most  great !  I 
testify  that  there  is  no  God  but  God !  I  testify  that  Mohammed 
is  the  Apostle  of  God !  Come  to  prayer !  Come  to  salvation ! 
God  is  most  great !  There  is  no  God  but  God !"  Each  phrase  is 
repeated  several  times  in  succession  by  the  muezzin  and  at  sun- 
rise after  "Come  to  salvation"  is  inserted  "As-salata  phairun  mina 
n-naumi" — "Prayer  is  better  than  sleep." 

We  arranged  to  visit  the  Begova  Djamia  shortly  before  the 
afternoon  service  when  the  "sales  chiens  des  Cretiens"  are  ad- 
mitted after  putting  on  felt  overshoes,  for  which  a  small  fee  is 
charged. 

We  found  that  shuf- 
fling about  in  this  un- 
comfortable footgear  re- 
quired much  skill,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  would 
lose  one  or  both  shoes, 
which  might  produce 
disagreeable  results,  for 
if  the  shoes  of  a  Chris- 
tian touch  the  floor  of  a 
mosque  it  is  sacrilege. 
So  we  decided  to  stand 
near  the  door  where  we 
could  watch  both  the 
Mohammedans  collect- 
ing in  the  courtyard  and 
those  worshiping  within. 

The  muezzin  had 
scarcely  chanted  the 
azan  from  the  spire-top 
when  men  and  boys  be- 
gan to  appear.  In  the 
center  of  the  courtyard 
is  a  large  fountain  for 
performing  the  ablutions 
which  the  Prophet  de- 
clared to  be  "one-half  of 
the  faith  and  the  key  of 
prayer."  It  is  shaded  by 
an  immense  lime  tree 
supposed  to  have  been 
planted  by  Hsrif  Beg, 
the  founder  of  the 
mosque,  and  as  the  devo- 
tees gathered  about  it  to 
bathe  their  eyes,  ears, 
nose,    mouth,    feet    and 


sometimes  their  heart  or  a  part  of  their  clothing  if  they  wished 
to  be  especially  holy,  the  sunlight  shining  through  the  branches 
above  cast  everchanging  shadows  of  green  and  yellow  over  the 
curious  and  oriental  scene. 

After  the  ablutions  are  finished  greatest  care  is  given  to  every 
detail  of  the  ceremony  of  entering  the  mosque,  carrying  the  shoes 
placed  sole  to  sole  in  the  left  hand ;  stepping  the  right  foot  first 
on  the  square  space  reserved  for  praying ;  placing  any  firearms 
worn  or  borne  upon  the  floor  just  in  front  of  the  spot  where  the 
forehead  will  touch  it  during  his  devotions  and  putting  the  shoes, 
still  sole  to  sole,  near  the  weapons  or  in  a  little  niche  in  the  wall 
made  for  the  purpose. 

Then  only  can  an  Islamite  begin  his  prayers  which  never  vary. 
So  many  times  must  he  prostrate  himself  touching  his  forehead 
to  the  floor,  so  many  times  must  he  raise  himself  to  a  sitting 
posture  with  closed  eyes  and  hands  on  the  knees  while  repeating 
verses  of  the  Koran,  so  many  times  must  he  rise  and  standing 
erect  remain  absorbed  while  he  murmurs  so  many  prayers — not 
one  prayer  or  one  position  can  be  omitted. 

At  one  time  while  the  Turks  reigned  over  Bosnia  they  con- 
sidered Sarajevo  the  most  beautiful  city  in  their  empire  after 
Constantinople  and  the  Begova  Djamia,  built  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  third  finest  mosque  in  their  land. 
Like  all  buildings  erected  for  Moslem  worship  the  interior  walls 
are  decorated  with  selections  from  the  Koran,  the  floor  is  spread 
with  rugs  and  there  are  neither  chairs  nor  benches.  Nor  are 
women  or  girls  ever  seen  at  the  services.  This  chance  of  salva- 
tion is  forbidden  them.  Their  souls  must  be  cared  for  in  some 
other  way. 

The  homes  of  the  Turks  are  upon  the  slope  of  Mt.  Trebevic 
just  beyond  the  bazaars  and  the  Begova  Djamia,  and  the  barred 
windows  bespeak  the  seclusion  in  which  the  wives  and  daughters 
are  obliged  to  live.  We  spent  a  whole  afternoon  wandering  about 
the  narrow,  crooked  streets  and  met  only  a  few  closely  veiled 
women  hurrying  quietly  on  some  errand.  Many  of  the  eastern 
customs  are  more  rigidly  followed  in  Bosnia  than  in  Constanti- 
nople where  the  Young  Turks  have  introduced  their  ideas.  Al- 
though all  followers  of  Islamism  are  legitimately  allowed  four 
wives,  Bosnians  rarely  have  more  than  one  or  two  who  are  seldom 
ill-treated ;  the  women  of  the  harems  in  the  Austrian  province 
know  little  of  the  world  and  are  not  well  educated.     But  as  a 


The  Begova  Djamia,  the  largest  of  ninety  mosques,  dominates  the  city.     Five  times  a  day  the  muezzin  mounts  the 

platform  surrounding  the  lofty  minaret  and  in  a  loud  monotonous  voice  calls  the  faithfil  to  prayer — 

five   times   between   twentv-four   o'clock   and  twelve  or  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
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ral  thing  the  home  life  of  the  Bosnian  both  in  the  city  and 
untry  is  simple,  plain  and  moral.  In  the  surrounding  country 
of  Sarajevo  we  saw  the  peasant  women  working  with  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  in  their  fields,  often  dressed  in  white  linen 
trousers  like  the  men. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Sarajevo  is  really  the  Turkish  quarter, 
for  not  far  away  is  their  ancient  cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  city.  The  stones,  slanted  with  time,  are  pointed 
at  the  top  for  the  graves  of  women,  round  for  men  of  ordinary 
class  and  capped  with  a  turban  for  those  of  rank. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Austrians  after  their  occupation  to 
treat  the  Mohammedans  with  more  consideration  than  the  other 
inhabitants.  Their  religion  was  respected,  and  once  when  Em- 
peror Joseph  was  visiting  the  city  he  evinced  his  interest  by  going 
to  hear  the  muezzins  chant  the  azans.  Also  they  were  allowed  to 
continue  many  of  their  old  customs,  among  others  their  own 
marriage  laws  and  ceremony,  their  harem  life  and  their  unusual 
form  of  burial.  The  body  of  a  woman  is  put  in  a  coffin,  but  that 
of  a  man,  swathed  in  cloth,  is  placed  on  a  litter  and  borne  through 
the  streets  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  his  friends.  The  sight  is 
gruesome,  for  the  outline  of  the  corpse  can  be  discerned  through 
the  covering. 

For  over  four  hundred  years  the  empire  of  the  star  and  cres- 
cent ruled  here  with  mighty  power,  politically  and  socially,  even 
forbidding  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  wear  any  bright  colors 
and  severely  punishing  the  use  of  green,  the  insignia  of  Mo- 
hammed's descendants.  Their  domination  continued  until  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  handed  over  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  for 
administration  and  military  occupation  and  later  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor-king  was  extended  over 
the  two  states  by  an  autograph  letter  addressed  to  their  premiers. 
But  this  latter  coup  d'etat  was  never  mentioned  by  the  conquered 
inhabitants.  They  spoke  of  the  Austrian  rule  as  its  "occupa- 
tion" and  as  one  writer,  as  late  as  1913,  said :  "The  Turks  are 
discontented  because  they  have  been  deprived  of  power,  the 
Catholics  because  they  have  been  given  less  than  they  expected, 
and  the  Serbs  because  they  desire  independence." 

The  Bend-basi,  which  is  the  Slavonic  quarter,  is  perhaps  the 
most  worth  while  as  nothing  is  supposed  to  have  changed  there 
since  the  heroic  age,  centuries  ago.     Ghosts  of  the  past  haunt  the 


streets  which  at  night  are  unlighted  except  by  the  stars.  There 
you  can  catch  the  tinkle  of  zithers  and  laughter  behind  half- 
closed  barred  windows  where  the  Mohammedan  women  of  the 
quarter  sit  secluded  while  their  lords  sally  forth  to  native  cafes 
by  the  river  to  talk  politics  and  sip  raki  or  some  of  the  perfect 
Bosnian  coffee.  Few  women,  even  among  the  Christians,  go  out 
at  night  and  those  one  sees  are  scarcely  to  be  accounted  respect- 
able, although  colorful,  jolly  and  beautiful — that  is,  beautiful  ac- 
cording to  Bosnian  standards  where  the  native  word  for  beauty, 
pretvla,  also  means  fat. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  cafes  in  the  Bend-basi,  after  listening 
to  the  passionate  melancholy  of  Serbian  melodies,  that  Princep, 
a  youth  of  nineteen  -was  moved  to  destroy  the  Hapsburg  heir. 
However,  very  recently  a  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  a  Bosnian 
priest — the  spiritual  advisor  of  the  late  Serbian  duchess,  Sophie, 
— in  which  he  involves  Count  Tisza,  former  Hungarian  Premier, 
in  the  assassin's  plot,  linking  it  all  with  a  dark,  devious  design  on 
the  part  of  the  Magyars  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Jugo- 
slavs. "Kismet,"  say  the  Mussulmans,  and  so  it  seems.  At  any 
rate,  the  students  of  Sarajevo  were  and  are  a  "lean  and  hungry" 
class,  like  the  famous  Caius  Cassius,  and  as  ready  for  dangerous 
work.  Poverty  was  grinding  them  sharp  and  the  more  they 
pondered  on  their  wrongs,  the  more  bitter  they  became.  In  all 
the  life  and  color  of  the  city  these  young  men  were  conspicuous 
for  their  shabbiness,  their  black  coats  and  gloomy  looks.  Of 
course  there  were  the  Poles  whom  we  noticed,  too — long-haired, 
pale,  black-coated  men — also  the  Montenegrins,  of  whom  there 
were  a  few  to  be  seen,  who  wore  small  black  caps  adorned  with  a 
piece  of  red  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  letters,  usually  the  letter 
H,  which  in  Cyrillic  means  N,  the  monogram  of  Nicholas  I, 
Montenegro's  king.  The  black  we  were  told  was  worn  in  memory 
of  Kossovo,  a  battlefield  on  which  the  Serbians  were  defeated ; 
the  red  patch  commemorated  the  patriots'  blood  shed  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  and  the  gold  letter  meant  hope  for  the  future. 

About  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sarajevo  just  before  the 
war  were  Mohammedans ;  nearly  seven  thousand  were  Jews  and 
the  remainder  Catholics  and  Greek  Orthodox.  Nearly  all  the 
Jews  were  descended  from  those  who  had  fled  from  Spain  during 
the  Inquisition.  They  have  continued  the  language  and  customs 
of  that  country  and  have  kept  entirely  apart  from  the  German 
Jews  who  came  at  a  later  period.     These  Bosnian  Jews  are  called 
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Sairfjevo   flock  in  motley  array  to  do  their  shopping  and  where  everything  from  a  watermelon  to  a  parlor  rug  can  be  purchased 
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Spagnols  and  are  superior  in  looks  and  manner  to  other  Euro- 
pean Jews. 

The  native  Catholics  and  Orthodox  Greeks  at  Sarajevo  are 
of  the  same  Slavic  race,  but  the  former  were  converted  to  Cathol- 
icism by  missionaries  from  Rome  and  wish  to  be  called  Croats, 
while  the  Orthodox  Greeks  changed  their  religion  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  missionaries  from  Greece  and  prefer  to  be  known 
as  Serbs.  The  schism 
between  them  is  as 
deep  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  bitter  family- 
quarrel  to  become. 
Still  it  seems  that  by 
their  trials  and  suf- 
ferings they  have 
been  drawn  together, 
for  the  whole  race,  ir- 
respective of  religious 
differences,  chafed 
under  the  Austrian 
yoke  and  were  eager 
to  throw  it  off. 

The  three  distinct 
religions  make  holy 
days  of  Friday,  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  so 
that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  shop  suc- 
cessfully the  latter 
part  of  the  week  un- 
less we  could  remem- 
ber the  faith  of  each 
one  of  the  trades- 
people. 

The  most  important  festival  of  the  Catholics  is  the  fete  of 
St.  Jean  on  June  twenty-fourth,  which  we  witnessed  with  great 
interest.  Peasants  from  the  surrounding  country  arrived  the 
previous  evening,  some  passing  the  night  in  the  cathedral 
and  others  upon  the  sidewalk  near  by,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  their 
places  in  the  morning.  After  the  high  mass  several  thousand 
men,  women  and  children — grandparents,  sun-bronzed  farmers 
and  their  wives,  tiny  tots  of  four  and  five  and  young  mothers 
bearing  babes  in  their  arms — clad  in  their  holiday  best  and  bear- 
ing religious  banners,  marched  through  the  streets.  We  looked 
down  upon  the  impressive  sight  from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel. 
The  brilliant  midday  sun  lit  up  the  gorgeous  procession,  bright 
with  ever-varying  kaleidoscopic  combinations  of  colors.  On  this 
occasion  the  faces  of  the  marchers  were  most  serious,  but  later 
we  took  a  walk  near  the  cathedral  to  see  more  of  the  attractive 
costumes  and  noted  that  while  lunches  were  being  eaten  in  nooks 
and  shaded  corners  of  the  street,  innocent  flirtations  and  pleas- 


One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  city  is  the  ancient  Turkish  cemetery.     The  stones,  slanted 

with  time,  are  pointed  at  the  top  for  the  graves  of  women,  round  for  men  of 

ordinary  rank,  and  capped  with  a  turban  for  those  of  high  rank 


antries  were  the  order  of  the  day  among  the  young  people. 
Soon  the  crowd  began  to  disappear  either  in  carriages  or  in 
big  farm  wagons  holding  fifteen  or  twenty.  In  the  evening  when 
driving  out  to  the  suburb,  Ilidze,  a  bad  famous  for  its  hot  baths 
since  the  days  of  the  Roman  sway  and  known  as  the  "Pearl  of 
Bosnia"  on  account  of  its  charming  scenery,  we  saw  the  last  of 
the  visitors  waiting  at  the  station  to  leave  by  train.     A  number 

of  them  had  gathered 
in  an  adjoining 
meadow  and  were 
dancing  their  peasant 
Kolotanz,  which  is 
really  a  dignified  ad- 
vancing and  receding 
to  rhythmic  music.  It 
was  like  the  last  act 
in  a  pageant  from  the 
Middle  Ages. 

And  scarcely  had 
the  same  fete  been 
celebrated  the  follow- 
ing year  when  the 
world  learned  that 
while  driving  through 
Franje  Josipa  Ulica 
the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  had  been 
boldly  shot,  and  his 
morganatic  wife, 
Duchess  Sophie,  had 
given  up  her  life  in 
trying  to  shield  him, 
and  the  terrible  war 
among  nations  was 
begun  which  girdled  the  universe  and  surpassed  the  war  annals 
of  any  period  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  best  way  to  view  the  city  and  its  environs  is  to  follow  a 
winding  path  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  citadel  upon  the  ancient  walls  built  ages  ago  by  the  first 
Vizier  of  Bosnia,  Khosrov  Pasha.  The  citadel  is  known  as  Bosna- 
Serai,  serai  meaning  the  fortress.  The  hill  upon  which  it  stands 
rises  five  hundred  feet  above  the  city  and  from  it  you  can  look 
down  on  the  Miljacka  and  view  the  Trebevic  towering  five  thou- 
sand feet  into  the  skies.  Beyond  it  soar  the  peaks  of  Bjelasnica, 
"white  mountains,"  always  capped  with  snow,  their  lower  sec- 
tions covered  with  dark  pines  and  terraces.  And  cupped  in  the 
valley  lies  Sarajevo  the  quaint  and  fascinating,  like  a  dream-city 
of  black  and  white  houses,  domes,  minarets,  spires,  cupolas, 
cypress  groves  and  rose  gardens. 

Here  as  in  a  dream  you  may  catch  the  distant  tones  of  the 
azan  and  perhaps  the  church  bells  of  the  Christians. 


"A  number  of  them  gathered  in  an  adjoining  meadow  and  danced  their  peasant  Kolotanz,  which  is  really  a  dignified 

rhythmic  music.     It  was  like  the  last  set  in  a  pageant  from  the  Middle  Ages" 
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OUR  NEW   NATIONAL   PARK— THE   GRAND    CANYON 


Along  the  Northern  Rim,  the  Greatest  and 


By  Leroy  Jeffers,  F.R.G.S., 
Member  Explorers'  Club 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  unusual  routes  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  from  the  northwest  by  way  of  Zion  Canyon,  in 
southwestern  Utah.  Zion. is  one  hundred  miles  from  a  railway 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Bright  Angel  Point, 
on  the  northern  rim  of  the  Grand"  Canyon ;  but  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  may  be  traversed  in  two  days  by  auto — if  one  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  car.  We  had  paused  to  view  the  wonders 
of  the  Rio  Virgin  country,  but  were  ready  to  start  on  our  desert 
journey  from  Hurricane,  Utah,  early  one  July  morning.  Al- 
though the  road  is  decidedly  unsafe  for  high  speed  and  danger- 
ously lonely  in  case  of  a  breakdown  the  intense  heat  of  the  desert 
persuaded  us  not  to  linger.  Our  first  water  was  at  the  Indian 
reservation  at  Pipe  Spring  and  we  decided  to  follow  the  new 
road  which  the  Indians  had  been  constructing  toward  Fredonia, 
but  it  soon  became  too  difficult  to  permit  turning  back  and  finally 
ceased  altogether.  We  were  able  to  force  the  car  across  the 
desert  over  sagebrush  and  cactus,  but  we  had  to  push  and  lift  it 
over  the  frequent  washes  which  were  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth 
with  crumbling  banks  of  sand.  We  finally  reached  the  old  road, 
arriving  at  Fredonia,  Arizona,  for  lunch.  Near  the  town,  rocks 
of  green  and  brown  lead  to  vermilion  cliffs  while  further  back 
are  the  white  cliffs. 

Beyond  Fredonia  a  fair  road  runs  all  the  way  to  the  Grand 
Canyon.  We  first  cross  the  heated  sands  of  the  Kanab  Desert, 
from  which  the  dust  whirls  rise  high  in  air  like  fountains  and 
travel  rapidly  away  with  a  circular  motion.  Then  as  we  climb  for 
seven  miles  to  the  Kaibab  Plateau,  which  is  locally  known  as 
Buckskin  Mountain,  the  air  grows  cooler  and  the  desert  and  moun- 
tain views  become  finer.  To  the  north  are  line  upon  line  of  cliffs 
bounding  the  high  plateaux  and  representing  10,000  feet  of  strata. 
Then  follow  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles  uphill  and  down  through 
a  forest  of  yellow  pine,  spruce  and  aspen,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Forest  Service.  In  this  forest  on  the  Kaibab 
and  in  the  Coconino  south  of  the  canyon  is  the  greatest  stand  of 
yellow  pine  in  existence.  Millions  of  feet  are  annually  lost  which 
might  be  commercially  available  through  scientific  forestry  if 
there  were  a  railway  within  a  reasonable  distance.  We  make 
rapid  time  through  a  succession  of  long  and  narrow  natural  parks, 
the  largest  of  which  is  DeMotte  Park  ten  miles  in  length.  Many 
deer  curiously  await  our  approach  and  there  are  herds  of  cattle, 
for  the  Kaibab  is  a  great  range  where  California  companies 
operate  on  a  large  scale.  We  were  interested  in  observing  a 
brown  squirrel  with  a  snow-white  tail  said  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.  By  evening  we  had  turned  our  new  car  into 
an  old  one,  but  we  reached  the  cabin  of  David  Rust,  our  guide, 
near  Bright  Angel  Point. 

One  of  the  grandest  scenic  regions  in  the  world  is  in  Arizona 
along  the  northern  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Clustered  here  are 
most  of  the  great  temples  of  the  canyon,  while  the  most  extensive 
views  are  obtainable  from  its  little-known  points  which  are  a 
thousand  feet  higher  than  those  of  the  southern  rim.  From  them 
one  overlooks  the  entire  northern  plateau  with  the  picturesque 
cones  of  the  San  Francisco  volcanoes  and  those  of  Logan,  Trum- 
bull and  Emma  in  the  west,  while  to  the  east  are  unequaled  views 
ot  tical  painted  desert.     There  is  only  one  road  in  the 

re  region,  extending  from  the  small  towns"  of  southern  Utah 
to  Brighl  Angel  Point.  All  other  points  must  be  reached  by  trail 
orbyfot  through  forest  tangles.    This  is  doubtless 

our  most  important  undeveloped  national  wonder  and  together 
with  the  southern  rim  the  entire  Grand  Canyon  region  has  just 
been  included  in  a  great  National  Park. 

Extensive  travel  on  the  Kaibab  Plateau  requires  a  pack  train 


for  provisions  and  water  and  a  guide  who  knows  something  of 
the  country.  One  may  easily  lose  his  way  when  off  a  trail,  for 
the  plateau  is  thickly  forested  and  is  broken  by  hills  and  little 
valleys  called  glades  which  resemble  each  other  very  closely.  The 
problem  on  either  the  northern  or  the  southern  rim  of  the  canyon 
is  to  keep  within  safe  distance  of  a  water  supply  for  the  horses. 
Drinking  water  must  be  carried  by  the  traveler,  for  the  tank  which 
he  reaches  after  a  hard  day's  journey  may  be  only  a  mud  hole  or 
scum-covered  water  in  which  wild  cattle  are  wading.  Some  of 
the  points  which  we  visited  extend  into  the  canyon  for  several 
miles  and  are  so  inaccessible  that  it  is  stated  by  good  authority 
that  they  have  been  visited  by  less  than  a  score  of  travelers,  in- 
cluding the  expeditions  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.. 

Nearest  our  cabin  is  Bright  Angel  Point  from  whose  com- 
manding viewpoint  it  is  well  over  a  mile  in  vertical  distance  to 
the  river.  In  this  abyss  is  a  multitude  of  many-colored  temples 
and  buttes  rising  for  thousands  of  feet  above  the  deep  canyons 
at  their  bases.  Architecturally  the  walls  of  the  Bright  Angel 
Amphitheater  are  interesting,  while  the  vivid  hues  of  their  varied 
strata  mingle  in  a  vast  and  ever-changing  landscape  of  color. 
Five  thousand  feet  below,  Bright  Angel  Creek  flows  through  a 
great  canyon  whose  walls  are  alcoved  and  adorned  with  pagodas. 
Through  the  vast  silence  the  roar  of  its  rapids  rises  like  a  slender 
thread  of  sound. 

Immediately  west  of  Bright  Angel  Point  is  the  Transept,  a 
side  canyon  over  3,000  feet  in  depth  and  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
length.  Architecturally  its  walls  are  remarkably  symmetrical. 
Below  they  are  of  a  deep  red  dotted  with  trees,  while  above  they 
are  grayish-white  crowned  with  the  green  of  the  Kaibab  forest. 
A  few  miles  beyond  is  Fossil  Point  around  which  cluster  many 
temples.  Powell  Plateau  is  thirty-five  miles  west  of  our  cabin 
by  forest  trails  with  Point  Sublime  about  half  way.  Leaving  on 
horseback  in  the  afternoon  we  traveled  through  a  splendid  park- 
like forest  of  yellow  pine,  following  a  trail  which  had  been 
wantonly  blazed  on  almost  every  large  tree.  One  felt  that  the 
forest  was  disgraced  and  that  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  the 
traveler  was  disregarded.  Approaching  Point  Sublime  we  fol- 
lowed the  glades  of  the  Walla  A^alley  carpeted  with  blue  lupine, 
arriving  at  the  end  of  the  point  at  sunset.  Storm  clouds  were 
sweeping  westward  across  the  southern  plateau,  while  peering 
into  the  canyon  like  a  great  eye  the  sun  sent  its  visible  rays  into 
the  gray  and  purple  depths  below,  weirdly  awakening  the  hidden 
colors  to  life.  Sublime  is  7,464  feet  in  height,  affording  a  torn-  • 
manding  view  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  the  canyon,  which 
is  here  a  dozen  miles  in  width,  while  the  distant  views  are  of  far 
greater  extent.  Just  over  a  ridge  to  the  east  is  the  great  valley 
of  the  Hindu  Amphitheater  and  beyond  the  river  is  visible  in 
its  granite  gorge.  The  eye  wanders  over  miles  of  temples  and 
buttes  to  the  purple  arm  of  Cape  Royal  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  southern  wall  presents  a  symmetrical  array  of  points  sepa- 
rated by  V-shaped  canyons  and  beneath  us  to  the  west  is  the  long 
ridge  of  Sagittarius  and  the  Scorpion.  Nine  miles  across  the  gulf 
is  Havasupai  Point,  forming  with  Point  Sublime  a  color  boundary 
west  of  which  a  deep  brown  sandstone  appears  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  canyon.  Terminating  the  western  view  and  pushing 
the  river  far  to  the  south  is  Powell  Plateau,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  promontories  of  the  canyon. 

Silently  we  watched  the  gold  and  orange  of  the  sunset  turn 
to  crimson  fire  while  darkness  veiled  the  vast  world  beneath  us. 
Finally  the  distant  peaks  were  outlined  in  pure  lemon  while  the 
clouds  flushed  rosy  pink.  Not  until  color  photography  finds  a 
way  to  picture  these  canyon  sunsets  will  their  glory  be  adequately 
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Looking  east  from  the  Grand  Scenic  Divide  one  views  a  vast  area  of  temples  and  buttes,  and  in  the  foreground  the  Tonto  Terraces  just  above  the 
granite  gorge.     To  the  west  of  this  viewpoint  the  character  of  the  scenery  changes,  the  granite  drops  from  view  and  the  temples  and  buttes  disappear 

from  the  canyon.     In  the  distance  to  the  right  is  the  eastern  wall  of  the  canyon 


In  this  view  from  a  point  between  El  Tovar  and  Grand  View  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  temples  and  buttes  are  north  of  the  river.     The  northern 

rim  of  the  canyon  is  1,000  feet  higher  than  the  southern,  so  that  one*  may  obtain  the  most  satisfying  and  comprehensive  views  from  its  commanding 

points,.     Beyond  the  canyon  stretches  the  whole  southern  plateau  with  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks 
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THE   TREACHEROUS   COLORADO   THREADING   THE   GRAND  CANYON 

'^Xi^^z^^Srt  te^t^^stj  57wi"\ his  t  ts'  fo/r  ade^uate  «»«**»  *  * « •  ^ 

canyons,  temples  and  buttes.     In  its  hidden  depths    here  few ^<Z  „  "«1  £*£**  S»    ™  CS  '2  ^"^  and  five  to  fifteen  ^^  in  width,  ^^  with 
explore,    In  this  view  the  canyon  fs  «A^^^  «*  »-  -  « 
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The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  line  may  be  seen  on  the  map, 

indicated  in  the  south  by  a  series  of  dots  which  show  its  divergence 

from  the  old  National  Monument  line.    The  Park  includes  the 

full  two  hundred  and  seventeen  mile  length  of  the  Canyon 


The  traveler  who  follows  the  rim  may  look  down  through  its  side 
canyons  to  many  enchanting  vistas  of  temples  and  buttes  that  at 
evening  are  bathed  with  rosy  pink  and  softened  with  purple 
shadows,  while  the  western  sky  is  aflame  with  sunset  hues.  This 
glimpse  of  the  canyon  is  from  near  Bright  Angel  trail  on  the 
southern  rim,  while  the  view  below  is  from  Hope  Point.  Here 
one  may  see  the  river,  over  a  mile  beneath  the  rim,  cutting  its 
way  through  the  inner  granite  gorge 
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orded.  We  fell  asleep  amid  the  prickly  pear  and  yucca  of  the 
point  as  we  watched  the  lightning  playing  among  the  San  Fran- 

o  Peaks.  Once  in  the  starlit  night  I  awakened  to  see  a  flicker- 
ing light  across  the  silent  void  of  the  canyon  to  the  southeast, 
t  lur  lingering  camp  fire  had  been  answered  by  some  wanderer 
half-way  down  the  canyon  wall.  In  the  early  morning  swallows 
were  skimming  swiftly"  over  our  heads,  cleaving  ihe  air  with  a 
whir  like  that  of  the  stones  which  we  hurled  into  the  abyss. 

Cutting  our  away  across  country  we  encountered  many  side 
canyons  that  forced  us  to  the  north,  startling  numerous  deer 
and  grouse  on  our  way.  After  skirting  the  magnificent 
Shinumo  Amphitheater  we  rounded  the  head  of  Muav  Canyon 
and  camped  above  the  slender  neck  of  Powell  or  Muay  _  Saddle. 
Here  we  viewed  an  evening  sky  of  beautiful  composition  and 
variety.  Golden  rays  from  behind  a  purple  cloud  lit  an  old 
volcano  with  fire;  and  then  the  crimson  sun  hung  like  a  vast 
globe  above  the  mountains  while  soft  rose-purple  filled  the 
canyon.  Tiny  clouds  of  purple  and  crimson  floated  in  a  sky  of 
saffron,  of  delicate  green  and  pink,  as  the  east  glowed  with  rosy 
clouds  in  a  soft  blue  sky. 

In  the  morning  we  made  the  precipitous  descent  of  1,200 
feet  to  Powell  Saddle  and  then  climbed  to  the  heights  of  the 
plateau,  which  is  about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length  by  two  in 
width.  Most  of  its  points  remain  practically  unvisited,  some  of 
them  being  protected  by  brushy  tangles,  but  there  are  fine  groves 
of  yellow  pine  and  magnificent  viewpoints  to  compensate  one 
for 'the  effort.  At  least  two  of  these  should  be  visited,  the  high 
Northwest  outlook  and  Dutton  Point.  From  the  former  we 
see  the  river  coming  from  the  south  bend  to  the  west  while 
the  granite  drops  from  view,  leaving  the  Tapeats  sandstone  next 
the  river.  In  the  foreground  is  the  Tapeats  Amphitheater,  a 
dozen  miles  in  diameter.  From  the  gorge  of  Kanab  Creek, 
which  enters  the  Colorado  on  the  north  to  Mt.  Trumbull  and 
the  cinder  cones  of  the  Uinkaret,  stretches  the  wild  and  deso- 
late Kanab  Plateau.  On  the  north  it  is  bordered  by  the  Ver- 
milion and  the  Pink  Cliffs;  on  the  west,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Torroweap,  is  Vulcan's  Throne ;  while  towering  on  the  north- 
western horizon  a  hundred  miles  away  is  the  Great  Temple  of 
the  Virgin,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Zion  Canyon  region. 
South  of  the  river  the  plateau  is  severed  by  the  perpendicular 
walls  of  Cataract  Canyon.  Radically  different  from  other  views 
and  of  surpassing  interest  in  the  extent  of  its  geological  revela- 
tion this  great  unvisited  outlook  will  eventually  become  famous. 

Crossing  Powell  Plateau  to  the  southeast  we  reach  Dutton 
Point,  7,555  feet,  from  which  there  is  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  satisfying  panoramas  of  the  canyon.  To  enjoy  the 
view  in  its  entirety  one  should  visit  a  point  half  a  mile  to  the 
southwest,  from  which  the  river  is  visible  for  the  unusual  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles.  Sheer  limestone  cliffs  fall  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below,  and  the  inner  gorge  of  the  river  is  lined 
with  black  contorted  volcanic  strata.  The  vast  scene  shimmers 
and  burns  in  such  terrific  heat  that  one  is  forced  to  hide  with 
the  birds  in  the  scant  shade  of  junipers  which  overhang  the 
brink.  Sublimely  beautiful  was  the  transformation  of  the  late 
afternoon  when  the  wdiole  canyon  glowed  with  rosy  pinks  and 
purples  and  the  sky  turned  to  gold  and  crimson. 

Unforgetable  scenery  rewards  one  who  views  the  canvon 
from  the  rarely  visiled  southern  and  eastern  points  of  the  great 
Walhalla  Plateau.  One  looks  down  from  them  upon  a  great 
company  of  magnificently  colored  temples  and  buttes  with  which 
the  traveler  on  the  southern  rim  has  little  or  no  acquaintance, 
and  the  views  across  the  Painted  Desert  are  of  unequaled  extent 
and  beauty.  From  our  cabin  it  is  a  long  ride  across  the  plateau 
and  down  through  the  Walhalla  Glades,  locally "  called  Green-- 
land,  to  Cape  Royal.  Just  before  reaching  the  finger  of  the 
Cape  and  to  the  right  of  it  we  visited  a  dripping  spring  under- 
neath a  widely  overhanging  limestone  cliff.  On  the  plateau  we 
examined  some  interesting  Indian  masonry  which  forms  a  room 
beneath  a  great  rock.  Close  to  the  final  point  there  is  a  natural 
bridge  or  window  through  which  one  may  look  far  down  to 
where  the  river  cuts  its  way  through  the  reddish-purple  Algon- 
kiar  Here  the   Colorado,  coining  from  the  north,  turns 

to  the  west  for  ihe  remainder  of  its  canyon  journey.  On  the 
southeastern  wall  of  the  canyon  is  a  splendid  array  of  points, 
the  last  great  headland  being  Navajo  Point,  which  overlooks  the 
Painted  Desert.  Pike  Mexican  volcanoes,  the  San  Francisco 
peaks  loom  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  while  close  at  hand  is  Wotan's 
Throne,  a  magnificent  butte  of  great  height.  Many  tine  temples 
are  seen   to  the  west   and  we  are  directly  above  Vishnu  Temple. 
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which  is  over  5,000  feet  in  height  and  is  architecturally  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  canyon.  As  we  lingered  drinking  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  a  storm  broke  over  the  desert  veiling  all 
from  view  except  a  high  white  mesa  that  glistened  in  sunshine 
on  the  far  horizon.  So  impressive  was  the  view  we  gave  little 
attention  to  the  electricity  which  crackled  on  our  finger  tips. 

About  five  miles  to  the  northeast  is  Cape  Final,  7,919  feet 
in  height.  The  view  from  its  various  fingers  covers  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  canyon  from  Cape  Royal  to  the  Vermilion  Cliffs 
at  Lee's  Ferry  in  the  far  north.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus  and  Apollo 
temples  are  at  our  feet  and  the  Palisades  of  the  Desert  rise 
above  the  river  on  the  east.  In  this  region  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Colorado  are  the  most  extensive  views  of  the  non- 
conformable  Algonkian  strata  which  Walcott  studied  for  a 
memorable  winter.  All  the  temples  and  buttes  were  clothed  with 
rich  red  after  the  rain  and  over  the  cliffs  of  the  Painted  Desert 
hung  a  vivid  rainbow;  while  Navajo  Mountain  loomed  through 
the  clouds  a  hundred  miles  away.  Although  it  is  rarely  visited 
Final  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  satisfying  points  of  the 
canyon. 

Naji  Point  is  the  next  to  the  north,  but  its  view  is  not  equal 
to  Final  or  to  Atoko  with  its  great  eastern  outlook  on  the  canyon 
and  the  desert  which  it  overlooks  by  2,000  feet.  We  reached 
Atoko  Point  one  afternoon  at  six  o"clock,  the  ideal  hour  for 
color  effects.  Siegfried  Pyre  and  Gunther  Castle  were  aglow 
with  sunset  fire  and  the  purple  shadows  had  begun  to  rise  from 
the  hidden  depths  of  the  canyon.  Eight  miles  across  the  great 
gulf  is  the  canyon  of  the  Little  Colorado  cleaving  the  desert 
with  walls  which  reach  3,600  feet  in  height  between  Cape  Soli- 
tude and  Point  Desolation.  Northward  the  mighty  wall  of  the 
Marble  Canyon  extends  for  mile  after  mile  bounding  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Painted  Desert  which  gradually  rises  to  the  dis- 
tant high  plateaux  of  the  Navajo  and  the  Hopi  Indians.  Usually 
shimmering  in  heated  mirage  this  land  of  colorful  desolation 
lay  wonderfully  clear  before  us.  After  the  rain  soft  cloud 
shadows  floated  over  its  enchanting  tones  of  soft  green,  brown 
and  pink,  blending  them  as  upon  the  face  of  an  opal.  Thirty 
miles  across  the  sands  we  saw  the  long  line  of  the  Echo  Cliffs 
while  the  White  Mesa  gleamed  on  the  horizon  sixty  miles  away. 
Gradually  the  desert  glowed  with  exquisite  pink,  contrasting 
with  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  clouds  which  rested  on  a 
sky  of  delicate  blue  and  rose.  Gently  the  desert  darkened  with 
the  advancing  shadow  of  the  night.  Drawn  upward  like  a  great 
curtain  from  the  depths  of  the  canyon  the  shadow  traveled 
slowly  across  the  face  of  the  desert  subduing  its  colors.  As  it 
reached  their  bases  line  after  line  of  cliffs  before  unnoticed 
burst  into  view  and  were  suffused  with  deepest  pink  for  a 
few  moments  before  they  vanished  from  sight.  Over  all  the 
clouds  gathered  in  a  great  crown  radiant  with  gold.  In  the 
west  the  sun  vanished  in  an  inverted  volcano  of  purple  cloud 
changing  it  to  living  gold.  After  the  sun  had  set,  little  islands 
of  brilliant  color  lingered  low  in  the  western  sky.  Meanwhile 
the  desert  reposed  in  a  soft  harmony  of  purple  and  rose  that 
deepened  its  elusive  mystery.  Finally  the  great  white  and  gold 
thunderhead  above  it  changed  to  the  most  exquisite  living  rose 
pink,  imparting  to  one  a  scene  of  infinite  majesty  and  of  trans- 
cendent glory.  Then  from  out  of  the  vast  silences  came  the 
vesper  song  of  a  little  bird.  As  I  lingered  above  this  tremendous 
abyss  while  the  earth  and  sky  were  transfigured  by  an  unseen 
Artist,  I  longed  for  nothing  more  perfect  in  Nature.  We  spent 
the  night  on  the  brink  of  the  canyon  gazing  into  its  mysterious 
depths ;  while  asleep  in  ghostly  purple  the  desert  lay,  awakening 
now  and  then  to  the  weird  flash  of  distant  lightning. 

Seven  head  of  deer  were  curiously  watching  our  camp  as  we 
awakened  and  many  grouse  took  wing  that  morning.  North 
of  Atoko  is  a  minor  point  followed  by  the  highest  one  on  either 
rim  of  the  canyon.  It  is  locally  inappropriately  called  Skiddoo 
Point,  but  is  unnamed  on  the  map,  and,  although  8.500  feet  in 
height,  it  is  curiously  without  a  Geological  Survey  bench  mark. 
Although  it  projects  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Walhalla 
Plateau  its  magnificent  view  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  canyon. 
The  head  of  the  great  Nankoweap  Valley  forms  the  amphi- 
theater between  it  and  Atoko  and  here  are  six  great  unnamed 
temples  whose  roofs  are  of  the  richest  dark  red  clay,  gypsum 
and  shale  imaginable.  With  every  rain  their  walls  are  freshly 
painted  with  intense  color.  The  walls  of  this  amphitheater 
are  very  striking  rising  from  red  slopes  embroidered  with  trees 
to  a  red  and  finally  white  sandstone  wall  which  is  crowned  by  the 
{Continued  on  page  41) 
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THE  GEOLOGIST'S  PARADISE 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  the   geologist's  paradise,   for  the  strata  of   unnumbered  thousands  of  years  lies  open  before  him.     Here  one  may  follow  the 

formation  from  the  black  granite  of  the  inner  gorge  upward  thiough  many  thousand   feet  of   wonderfully   colored   shales,   limestones   And   sandstones 

to  the  white  sandstone  of  the   Kaibab   Plateau.     This  view  shows  the  northern  walls  of  the  canyon  in  its  western  section.     On  the  left 

is  the  great  mass  of  Powell  Plateau  which  pushes  the  river  far   to   the   south,   while,   on   the   right,    the   rim   extends   /oward 

Point  Sublime,  one  of  the  greatest  viewpoints  of  the  canyon. 
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TRAVEL 


T  h  e  only 
water  in  ten 
miles  is  hid- 
den from 
view  fifty 
feet  from  the 
road  in  the 
fore  ground 


By 

ROBEKT    H. 
MOULTON 


SIGNPOSTS     FOR     THE     THIRSTY     IN    THE    DESERT 


THE  Colorado  Desert,  Mohave  Desert,  the  southern  part  of 
Death  Valley  and  adjacent  regions — how  they  have  woven 
themselves  into  fiction  and  the  movies !  Who  has  not  pictured 
the  hero  staggering  over  these  terrible  wastes,  with  blackened 
and  swollen  tongue  ?  But  fiction  and  scenario  writers  will  have 
to  move  along  and  find  another  setting,  for  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  Congress  began  the  work  of  supplementing  the  few  signs  of 
water  that  nature  afforded  by  sprinkling  the  desert  regions  of 
our  Southwest  with  signboards  directing  thirsty  travelers  to 
water.  An  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  made  as  a 
starter  and  within  a  few  weeks  after  it  had  become  available  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  had  four  outfits — each  in  charge 
of  a  geologist — at  work  in  the  hottest,  driest,  sandiest  and  least 
explored  parts  of  the  desert  region.  Within  a  few  months  more 
than  sixty  thousand  square  miles  had  been  marked. 

The  region  covered  lies  in  southern  California  and  southwest- 
ern Arizona;  in  California  including  those  deserts  famous  on 
screen  and  printed  page ;  in  Arizona  the  little-known  and  sparsely 
settled  part  west  of  Tucson  and  Phoenix  and  south  of 
Wickenburg  and  Parker.  It  was  selected  not  only 
because  of  its  aridity  but  also  because  of  the  strategic 
value  of  information  on  water  supplies  along  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  our  national  frontier 
which  it  includes. 

The  first  signpost  of  the  desert  was  raised  by  Indians  to 
indicate  a  hidden  spring  in  Mohave  Desert,  California 

The  survey  party  took   no  chances  with  cabalistic   signs 

but  printed  directions  in  plain  English.     Lower  pictures 

(left)   Mohave  Desert;    (right)    in   Arizona 


Maps  are  now  being  prepared  that  will  show  practically  every 
watering  place  in  the  region  and  the  roads  leading  to  them.  The 
maps  will  be  published  in  a  series  of  guides  which  will  contain 
descriptions  of  the  routes,  detailed  information  regarding  each 
watering  place,  tables  of  distance  between  and  analyses  of  the 
water.  These  guides  will  cover  not  merely  the  principal  roads 
but  are  especially  designed  to  give  information  regarding  water- 
ing places  in  less  frequented  regions  remote  from  main  routes. 

Many  interesting  episodes  in  connection  with  the  field-work 
might  be  related.  At  various  times  there  were  breakdowns  in 
remote  sections  involving  extraordinary  exertion  and  some  hard- 
ships. A  rather  romantic  event  was  the  planting  of  signposts 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tinajas  Atlas  along  the  Mexican  border  in 
Arizona,  where  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  per- 
sons once  perished  by  thirst.  It  may  be  somewhat  surprising  to 
people  in  the  East  and  possibly  to  some  in  the  West  to  learn  that 
Death  Valley  whose  unsavory  name  and  reputation  give  it  a 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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THE       PECULIAR      HEATHEN       CHINEE 


By  C.  Whitney  Carpenter,  Jr. 
Photographs    by    the    Author    and    Others 

[Continuing   the   author's   account   of   China's   customs     and    superstitions    published  in     the    June     Travel, 

this  article  pictures  the  Yellow  Republic's  precarious  position    between    the    devil    and  the    deep  sea. — Editor] 


XN  the  interior  of 
China  I  noticed 
on  all  sides  the 
evidence  of  an- 
cestor worship.  No 
matter  how  poor 
the  home  there  is 
an  altar  where  in- 
cense is  burned, 
and,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  a 
body  is  not  buried 
until  the  family  is 
assured  that  the 
"lucky  day"  has  ar- 
rived. When  the 
day  does  arrive  it 
is  buried  not  only 
with  food  "for  the 
spirit"  but  clothing 
in  which  it  may 
array  itself  when  it 
wishes  to  depart 
for  a  while  from  its 
resting  place.  The 
rich  man's  grave  is 
sometimes  provided 
with  a  horse  and 
cart  to  enable  the 
soul  to  take  this 
holiday  without 
having  to  exercise, 
for  the  upper  class 
Chinese  considers 
walking  beneath  his 
dignity.  Sometimes 
the  horse  and  cart, 
or  other  large 
paper  figure  of  an 
animal,  will  be 
burned  at  the 
grave.  But  the  lucky  day  of  burial  does  not  arrive  until  the  village 
astrologer  is  assured  that  there  is  money  in  the  family  coffer 
to  pay  his  fee — which  varies  from  a  few  dollars  to  thousands, 
depending  upon  the  known  wealth  of  the  family.  However,  this 
does  not  settle  the  matter,  for  should  the  family  receive  a  legacy 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  astrologer  will  discover  that 
the  spirits  do  not  approve  of  the  original  resting  place  of  the 
departed,  so  that  he  must  select  another  site  and  another  day — 
for  both  of  which  there  is  a  fee ! — and  plan  for  a  big  feast. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  weddings  and 
the  funerals  I  witnessed.  There  seemed  to  be  as  much  weeping 
and  wailing  at  one  as  at  the  other :  at  the  wedding  by  the  bride 
who  forced  herself  to  extravagant  grief  over  leaving  home ;  at 
the  funeral  by  the  paid  wailers,  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased 
usually  being  too  busy  feasting  to  spend  much  time  in  grief,  if 
capable  of  real  emotion.  Often  it  takes  generations  of  descend- 
ants to  pay  the  bills  for  an  up-to-date  funeral. 

In  the  country  districts  I  observed  a  rooster  fastened,  to  the 
coffin  which  I  was  told  was  supposed  to  convey  the  spirit  to  its 
ancestral  home.  In  the  houses  one  often  sees  great  planks  stored 
away  in  readiness  for  the  construction  of  coffins  for  the  mother 
and  father,  and  occasionally  a  birthday  will  be  celebrated  by  the 
present  of  a  coffin  given  by  a  devoted  son. 

China's  great  population  is  accounted  for  by  missionaries  in 
the  saying  that  the  only  law  of  God  that  has  ever  been  obeyed 
by  Chinamen  is  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  What  has  become 
of  many  of  her  baby  daughters  is  well  known ;  but  her  women 
are  more  highly  respected,  in  many  ways,  than  are  the  women 
of  Japan.     The  Chinaman  loves  his   food   and  his  money  and 


Photo    by    C.    Whitney    Carpenter,    Jr 

This  butcher  of  South  China  is  typical  of 
the  large  build  of  the  Chinaman;  con- 
trary to  general  impression  he  is  above 
average  height.  The  Chinese  in  America 
come  principally  from  Canton 


although  he  himself  may  abuse  his  women  he  will  not  grant 
such  rights  to  the  European.  In  Japan  it  is  quite  possible  and 
customary  for  Europeans  to  rent  as  temporary  wives  young  girls 
whose  mothers  transact  the  business  arrangements  through  mar- 
riage brokers  as  one  would  rent  a  house — in  fact  the  house  often 
goes  into  the  bargain.  This  condition  does  not  obtain  in  China. 
The  Chinaman  himself  is  primarily  responsible  for  moral  condi- 
tions. 

China's  vast  stretches  offer  great  possibilities  of  development. 
Her  many  rivers  and  splendid  canal  system,  forming  arteries  for 
the  marketing  of  her  silks  and  cotton  industries,  are  not  surpassed 
in  any  country — her  Grand  Canal  extending  from  Hang-rhow  Fu 
to  Peking,  twelve  hundred  miles,  is  the  longest  artificial  water 
way  in  the  world,  a  marvelous  achievement,  but  like  everything 
else  it  is  going  to  ruin  for  lack  of  use  as  well  as  of  repairs.  China's 
coal  fields  are  twenty  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain's ;  they  are 
still  almost  unopened,  as  well  as  the  vast  copper  and  iron  mines. 

China's  commercial  power  is  centered  in  the  Yangtze ;  but 
the  control  of  this  great  artery  is  vested  in  other  nations.  In 
traveling  four  hundred  miles  on  the  Yangtze  I  was  amazed  to  see 
but  four  or  five  Chinese  flags  flying  from  the  trading  vessels ;  all 
the  busy  traders  were  flying  English  and  Japanese  flags.  Japan's 
merchant  fleet  in  Chinese  waters  is  increasing  every  day — and  a 
visit  to  Yokohama,  Kobe  or  Nagasaki  shipyards  will  reveal  a  great 
to-do  day  and  night  in  the  construction  of  dreadnaughts,  destroy- 
ers and  sea-going  submarines  to  protect  her  commerce.  One  is 
forced  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  and  the  city  walls — that  of  Peking,  unlike  the  other  city 
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"In  China  nothing  is  ever  repaired"  includes  roads.     Another  Chinese 

maxim  is  "A  road  is  good  for  ten  years  and  bad  for  ten  thousand." 

Here  we  have  it  exemplified  in  Peking  in  the  road 

leading  to  the  Forbidden  City 
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Many  Chinese  girls 
and  women  are  dis- 
tinctly beautiful, 
those  of  the  upper 
class  often  showing 
a  marked  degree  of 
intelligence  in  their 
refinement 


In  marked  contrast 
to  the  belle  oppo- 
site is  this  typical 
seller  of  sweet- 
meats outside  the 
Great  Wall.  She  is 
the  traveling  soda 
fountain  of  China 


"The  lucky  day  of 
burial  does  not  ar- 
rive until  the  vil- 
lage astrologer  is 
assured  that  there 
is  money  in  the 
family  coffer  to  pay 
his  fee."  These  are 
temporary  grave 
sites 
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walls,  m  good  condition,  being  sixty  feet  thick  at  the  base  by 
fifty  high— are  symbolical  of  the  Chinese  character — ancient,  en- 
during and  impervious  either  to  the  inroads  of  time  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  times.  The  greatest  engineering  and  building 
feat  the  world  has  ever  known  is  probably  represented  in  the 
serpentine  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the  Great  Wall.  These  walls 
are  a  symbol  of  Chinese  fear,  from  the  fear  of  attack  on  the 
family  which  the  courtyard  walls  prevent,  to  the  city  walls  which 
insure  district  protection,  and  the  Great  Wall  which  was  built 
to  frustrate  invasion  by  the  country's  foes.  The  compound  or 
courtyard  walls  are  necessary  in  the  country  to  protect  from  rob- 
ber bands,  from  tigers  and  from  wolves— though  the  latter  the 
natives  believe  are  kept  away  by 
great  rings  of  whitewash  on  the 
mud  house  walls.  From  the  white 
man's  point  of  view  the  courtyard 
walls  are  desirable  for  privacy's 
sake  and  for  cleanliness,  as  well  as 
for  protection  from  stray  wild 
beasts,  of  which  the  tiger  is  p 
ably  the  most  fearsome.     The  vil- 

rs     in     the     interior     have     a 

bid  interest  in  the  killing  of  a 
tiger,  which  to  the  European  is 
good  sport.  Tiger  blood,  carefully 
hoarded  by  the  natives  on  old  rags 
and  even  on  their  clothing,  is  con- 
sidered a  preventive  of  measles 
and  smallpox.    The  skin  is  usually 
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presented  with  great  show  of  piety  to  the  temple  god. 
The  evil  spirits  of  China  seem  to  be  her  most  wide- 
awake element. '  Always  they  are  watching  to  catch  the 
unwary.  And  with  a  sly  caution  the  Chinaman  has  in 
many  ways  provided  against  the  coming  of  these  spirit 
scourges  by  outwitting  them.  On  the  bow  of  every  Chi- 
nese boat,  for  instance,  the  traveler  will  notice  two  large 
painted  eyes.  These  eyes  are  to  enable  the  craft  to  see 
the  evil  spirits  which  are  lurking  in  the  waters,  and  so 
avoid  them.  Without  these  eyes,  the  Chinaman  believes 
that  not  only  will  the  evil  spirit  be  enabled  to  molest  his 
craft,  but  that  navigation  will  suffer — for  if  the  boat  has 
no  eyes  how  can  it  see  to  proceed?     Perfect  reasoning, 

according  to  the  Chinese 
mind.  At  the  launching 
of  a  boat  great  strings  of 
fire-crackers  are  set  off 
and  supposed  to  keep 
away  the  evil  for  all  time. 
Temple  roofs  are  deco- 
rated with  large  carved 
wood  dragons,  to  keep 
away  evil  spirits,  and  rich 
men's  houses  are  likewise 
protected.  If  these  dis- 
tinguishing marks  are  as 
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This  equipage  is  provided  for  the 
transportation  of  the  rich  man's 
spirit  to  its  destination.  Often 
such  vehicles  made  of  paper  are 
burned  at  the  funeral  ceremony ; 
sometimes,  made  of  wood,  they 
are  left  intact  for  the  use  of  the 
departed  spirit  so  it  may  move 
about  in  comfort 


Pigtails  are  now  a  novelty  in 
the  bazaars  of  Shanghai,  for  all 
southern  Chinamen  shave  the 
entire  head  since  the  downfall 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The 
Manchus,  who  themselves  wore 
queues,  demanded  that  the 
Chinamen  should  grow  them 
as  a  sign  of  subjection 
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successful  in  keeping  away  evil  spirits  as  the  red-cross- 
marked  hospitals  in  France  were  in  warding  off  German 
attack  during  the  war,  the  Chinaman  is  apt  to  lose  faith 
in  his  signs  and  class  his  hoodoos  with  the  well-known 
and  ruthless  Hun.  Buildings  are  also  limited  in  height 
for  fear  evil  spirits  in  their  peregrinations  might  run  into 
them ! 

Evil  spirits  are  supposed  to  travel  only  in  straight 
lines,  which  accounts  for  many  of  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  that  wonderful  fifteen-hundred 
mile  structure  that  extends  from  Shanhaikwan  on  the 
Gulf  of  Lian-Tung  to  the  interior  of  Suchow  in  Kansu, 
built  in  214  B.  C,  which  winds  snakelike  over  hills  and 
through  valleys — that  extraordinary  feat  of  engineering 
which  seems  all  the  more  wonderful  in  the  light  of  the 
present-day  intelligence  of  the  average  Chinese,  appar- 
ently insufficient  to  engineer  the  construction  of  even  a 
chicken  coop.     To  foil  the  plans  of  the  evil  spirits  and 


The  spirit  of  the  well-to-do  man  is  most  closely  protected  after  death  from  evil  spirits  by 
fierce  stone  gods  and  animals  which  are  stationed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  burying  ground 


The  Chinese  believe  that  the  turtle 
lives  forever.  Hence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  history  of  the  departed  one 
inscribed  upon  the  shaft  which  the 
turtle  supports  is  carried  down  to  in- 
finite posterity.  Pagodas  near  a 
burial  ground  are  supposed 
to  bring  good  luck 

prevent  their  progress,  the  wall  was  built 
with  many  steep  turns ;  temples  are  built 
with  blank  walls  opposite  the  entrance 
gates  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  spirits, 
and  to-day  pots  and  jars  are  seen  on 
many  of  the  house  roofs,  put  there  to 
catch  the  unwary  devils. 

Owing  to  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900 
and  the  subsequent  attack  on  the  for- 
eign legations  in  Peking,  we  all  know 
something  about  the  capital  of  China, 
which  for  nearly  one  thousand  years  was 
the,  residence  of  the  emperors,  and  is  to- 
day the  seat  of  government.  Now  that 
the  empire  has  become  a  republic  and  the 
splendor  and  pomp  of  the  Imperial  Court 
a  thing  of  the  past,  Peking  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  attraction,  but  it  is  still  by 
far  the  most  interesting  city  in  Asia.  The 
magnificent  Temple  of  Heaven,  unat- 
tended by  priests  or  guardian,  is  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  rubbish  and  the 
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The  late  Dowager  Empress  was  a  benefactor 
in  various  ways,  having  issued  the  famous 
and  victorious  Anti-opium  Edict  thirteen 
years  ago  and  the  edict  to  abandon  foot- 
binding  among  women.  Only  one  Chinese 
woman  in  a  thousand  can  read  and  write 


roof  i  s  being 
stripped  of  its 
famous  blue  tiles 
by  that  pest — 
the  souvenir- 
hunting  tourist. 
One  also  misses 
an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the 
emperor  in  his 
imperial  yellow 
robes ;  the  state 
officials  attended 
by  magnificent 
outriders  driving 
madly  through 
the  streets  on 
secret  errands  of 
intrigue,  and  the 
brilliant  pag- 
eants so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the 
Chinese. 

Because  the 
Chinaman  can- 
not trust  his  fel- 
lows he  looks 
upon  the  for- 
eigner with 
great  suspicion, 
complicating  the 
life  of  the  mis- 
sionary. How- 
ever, he  looks 
with  less  sus- 
picion upon  the 
American  than 
upon  the  Euro- 
pean, probably 
because  Amer- 
ica returned  half  the  Boxer  indemnity  while  the  other  nations 

demanded  theirs  to  the  last  farthing. 

But   whether    he   be    ruled   by    emperor    or    president,    John 

Chinaman  is  always  a  source  of  interest  and  amusement  to  the 

traveler.     Walk  through  the  Chion  Men  Gate  and  mingle  with 

the    throngs    of    coolies,    whose 

half-exposed     muscular     bodies, 

long  queues    (still   worn   in  the 

north)  and  fanciful  dress  make 

a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten ; 

they  swarm  through  the  gate  by 

the  thousands,  and  as  you  stand 

watching   these    yellow    fanatics 

you     remember     those     anxious 

days  of   1900,  when  myriads  of 

Chinamen,     inflamed     by     their 

Boxer    leaders,    were    clamoring 

for    the    lives    of    the    "foreign 

devils"  in  the  besieged  legations. 

You   feel  that   similar  disorders 

might  break  out  again  without  a 

second's    warning.      Unrest    has 

been   in  the  air  for  some  time, 

especially  noticeable  in  the  streets 

of  Peking.     And  added  to  this 

danger   is   the   unstable   govern- 
ment whose  authority  is  obeyed 

by  few  and  respected  by  none. 

In    this    strange    country    where 

human    life    is    of    less    account 

than    an    animal's,    and     where 

graft,  disorder  and  vice  abound. 

a  strong  man,   such  as  the  late 

Li  Hung  Chang,  with  the  power 

of  a  dictator,  is  needed  to  restore 

law  and  order.     In  my  opinion 

China  will  never  be  properly  gov- 
erned with  its  capital  so  far  away 

from     the     southern     provinces. 


The  seat  of  government  should  be  in  Nanking  or  on  the  Yangtze 
River,  which  would  enable  the  president  to  keep  in  touch  with 
every  part  of  the  republic. 

I  have  met  many  Americans  living  on  the  Pacific  coast,  who 
think  the  Japanese  a  most  dangerous  enemy  who  has  designs  on 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  California.  I  have  been  in  Japan 
twice  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  consider  these  fears 
unfounded  and  that  Japan  desires  none  of  our  country — her 
thoughts  of  expansion  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  lying  in 
quite  the  opposite  direction,  China.  She  considers  America  her 
friend  and  has  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  us  in  spite 
of  our  western  labor  unions  and  the  yellow  press  who  have  done 
everything  possible  to  stir  up  hatred  and  animosity,  while  the 
unscrupulous  Hun  outdid  himself  in  fostering  this  ill  feeling, 
hoping  to  bring  about  an  American-Japanese  war  and  thereby 
prevent  our  assisting  the  Allies  in  Europe  with  men  and  mate- 
rial. Japan,  clever  enough  to  see  through  these  intrigues,  has 
apparently  kept  faith  with  the  United  States  and  has  tried  to 
show  that  she  wants  nothing  from  us  but  our  friendship. 

To-day,  who  holds  the  subtle  power  in  directing  the  internal 
affairs  in  that  vast  country  of  China  with  its  three  or  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  benighted  people? — Japan.  Who  knows  China 
from  A  to  izzard,  due  to  her  marvelous  system  of  spies,  scarcely 
second  to  the  spy  system  of  the  erstwhile  German  ?  Japan.  And 
while  the  warring  countries  are  recuperating  from  the  ravages 
of  the  conflict,  Nippon  will  have  a  free  hand  to  better  herself  in 
the  celestial  republic  and  make  her  position  impregnable.  For 
years  every  political  move  of  her  unwieldy  neighbor  has  been 
guided  and  generally  planned  by  Tokio,  whose  aim  is  to  so  weak- 
en China  by  unrest,  revolution  and  moral  decay  that  eventually 
some  foreign  power  must  step  in,  seize  the  reins  of  government 
and  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  For  this  task  the  Japanese  con- 
sider themselves  best  equipped.  They  say,  "Why  not?  Is  not 
England's  annexation  of  Egypt  a  parallel  case?"  And  they  hope 
that  history  will  repeat  itself  in  China  with  Japan  in  the  leading 
role.  And  would  this  be  unfortunate  for  a  country  which,  al- 
though it  embraces  a  vast  territory  only  inferior  in  extent  to  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
where  the  authority  of  the  government  is  acknowledged  only 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Peking?  No.  Under  Japanese 
rule  China  would  be  forced  to  awaken  from  dreams  of  bygone 
days  and  to  become  an  active  part  of  the  progressive,  modern 
world- — that  is,  what  is  left  of  China  after  Japan's  present  policy 
has  been  in  operation  a  little  longer.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
those  acquainted  with  conditions  in  China,  that  Japan  while  en- 


Ihe  old  lady  above,  in  contrast  to  her  good  qualities,  set  Chinese  officialdom  an  example  in  master  graft 
l>y  building  a  summer  palace  for  herself  with  the  funds  raised  for  the  re-establishing  of  the  Chinese  navy, 
this  familiar  photograph  shows  the  floating  marble  tea  house  in  the  palace  grounds  which  has— according 
to  custom-fallen  into  disrepair.  The  Dowager  Empress  also  brought  on  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  which 
sacrificed  so  many  American  and  European  lives,  and  was  finally  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  the  Empire 
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forcing  her  own  laws  against  the  use  of  opium  in  her  own 
possessions,  has  made  of  Korea — or  Chosen  as  it  is  now  called — 
a  garden  spot  for  the  cultivation  of  opium  with  which  to  corrupt 
the  Chinese  official.  In  1906  the  Empress  Dowager  accomplished 
a  great  thing  for  China :  she  prohibited  by  edict  the  growing  of 
opium  in  the  empire  and  gave  a  guarantee  to  the  civilized  world 
that  it  would  be  stamped  out  in  ten  years.  This  guarantee, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  kept.  There  has  been  little 
opium  grown  in  China  since  that  date.  It  has  been  smuggled  in, 
however,  for  its  growing  is  encouraged  in  Portuguese  China  and 
French  Indo-China  because  of  the  enormous  revenues  in  taxes 
which  the  European  officials  reap  from  the  sales.  It  is  Japan's 
plan,  when  intrigue  fails  with  Chinese  officials  and  women  can- 
not corrupt  them,  to  revert  to  opium  which  Japan  can  supply  to 
appease  the  dormant  desire  which  is  ready  to  be  reawakened  in 
the  material  Chinese  nature.  Opium  for  this  purpose  has  been 
and  is  being  cultivated  in  Korea,  as  I  said  before,  and  is  shipped 
into  Japan  as  government  military  stores.  What  will  Japan 
raise  in  the  farming  districts  of  Shantung  province?  Rice,  it 
is  to  be  hoped ;  perhaps  she  will  raise  malt  grains  for  American 
breweries  here. 

While  Japan  has  accomplished  this  unprecedented  rapidity 
of  progress  since  1854,  what  has  happened  in  China?  There, 
prestige  together  with  territory  has  been  lost,  and  the  whole 
country  has  been  backsliding  and  living  in  a  state  of  unrest  and 
disorder,  dreaming  of  the  glorious  past  instead  of  joining  the 
rest  of  the  world  on  its  march  to  civilization.  In  1895  she  was 
utterly  crushed  in  her  war  with  Japan  and  as  a  result  lost  For- 
mosa and  $234,000,000  paid  as  an  indemnity.  In  1900  the  Boxer 
Revolution  against  foreigners  cost  her  an  indemnity  of  $293,- 
850,000  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  her  people  who  were 
executed  as  leaders  in  the  uprising  at  the  demand  of  the  Great 
Powers.  Her  vast  coal  fields,  the  largest  in  the  world,  her  enor- 
mous deposits  of  iron  ore,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin  and  zinc 
lie  in  the  earth  practically  untouched.  She  has  but  five  thousand 
miles  of  railroads,  mostly  financed  by  foreign  capital.  Foreign 
currency  (the  Mexican  dollar)  is  used  in  China  and  even  these 
coins  are  treated  as  bullion  and  taken  by  weight. 

It  seems  as  if  China  will  never  be  able  to  form  a  government 
strong  enough  to  put  down  disorders  and  stamp  out  unrest  and 
rebellion  rampant  within  her  borders.  She  has  lived  long  enough 
torn  apart  by  misrule  and  abuse  and  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
her  independence  will  be  lost  and  she  will  be  placed  under  the 
yoke  of  some  foreign  power.  Is  Japan  best  qualified  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  regenerating  the  irresponsible  Chinese  ?  The  one  has 
seized  the  opportunities  offered  by  Western  civilization,  and  by 
her  personal  endeavors  has  made  a  place  for  herself  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world;  while  the  other  has  closed  her  eyes  to 
everything  but  the  glories  of  the  past  of  which  she  has  dreamed 
for  hundreds  of  years  without  awakening  from  her  stupor.  In 
no  phase  of  life  is  China  much  more  advanced  than  she  was  a 
thousand  years  ago.  She  is  still  the  same  weak,  superstitious 
nation,  utterly  unfitted  to  govern  herself.     What  China  needs  is 


to  forget  the 
greatness  of  her 
dead  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  the 
past  and  center 
her  thoughts  on 
to-day  and  to- 
morrow. For- 
getting her  an- 
cestors and  im- 
bibing western 
culture  as  a  few 
of  the  clever 
young  Chinese 
have  already 
done  will  enable 
China  to  arouse 
from  her  lethar- 
gic sleep. 

Is  not  a  defi- 
nite interna- 
tional  consort- 
ium necessary  to 
the  protection 
and  develop- 
ment of  China? 
Japan  seems  still 
to  be  given  to 
camouflage,  and 
it  is  difficult  to 
tell  how  much  of 
her  interest  in 
China  is,  as  she 
claims,  for 
China's  and  the 
world's  sake.  It 
is,  however,  easy 
to  make  a  com- 
paratively safe  guess  once  one  penetrates  the  camouflage. 

China  is  plainly  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Although 
there  is  an  up-to-date  stirring  in  her  industrial  development,  and 
international  trading  is  projected  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
although  in  several  provinces  there  are  plans  to  build  railroads, 
to  develop  mines,  to  improve  shipping  facilities,  to  make  China 
a  close  second  to  the  United  States  as  a  cotton-growing  center — 
these  are  all  as  yet  "a  scrap  of  paper."  And  the  vast  multitudes 
sleep  peacefully  on,  happy  in  the  dirt,  crime,  graft  and  supersti- 
tion of  ignorance  and  ancestor  worship.  Some  people  beside  the 
Chinese  are  worried  about  Japan's  intentions  in  China.  But  who- 
ever awakens  the  Yellow  Republic — whether  she  finally  shakes 
herself  into  the  twentieth  century,  or  bows  to  Japan,  or  to  a  con- 
sortium— the  awakener  has  a  stupendous  job  on  hand ! 


Photo  by  C.   Whitney  Carpenter,  Jr. 
This  Peking  merchant  and  his  servant  might 
readily  change  clothing,  the  man  looking  as 
thoroughly  the  master  as  the  merchant  him- 
self.   The  merchant  wears  the 
silk  skirt  and  cap 


Perhaps  if  China  had  not  built  her  Great  Wall  to  repel  Attila's  Huns,  some  of  her  superstition  and  ancient  customs  might  have  had  a  chance  to 

escape!    The  gigantic  wall  was  built  two  thousand  years  ago  and  winds    a   distance   of  fifteen   hundred   miles,   snakelike,   over  hills    and   through 

valleys— that   extraordinary   feat   of   engineering   which  proclaims  it  as  the   greatest  handiwork  of  man 
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THE      LITT  LE  -   A  D  V  ERTI  S  E  D       ISLAND      OF 
GLACIERS,     VOLCANOES      AND      GEYSERS 

Iceland  Beginning  to  Awaken    Under  the  Midnight  Sun — Suffrage 
and    Prohibition    Reign — Did    an    Icelander    Discover    America  ? 

By  Charles  Philip  Norton 


ICELAND  is  preparing  to  proclaim  her  independence  with  a 
"moderately  socialistic"  republican  form  of  government. 
Printers  and  copy-readers,  watch  your  step !  This  is  not  a  typo- 
graphical error:  I-C-E-land,  the  home  of  eighty-five  thousand 
people  of  the  Gothic  race,  birthplace  of  Leif  Ericsen,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Icelanders,  discovered  our  continent  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  birth  of  Columbus. 

There  are  thirty  thousand  Icelanders  in  Winnipeg,  thousands 
more  scattered  through  the  Canadian  provinces ;  three  hundred 
in  Seattle,  a  large  colony  at  Blaine — between  Seattle  and  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  and  many  in  North  Dakota.  They  are  an  edu- 
cated, cultured  people  who  keep  in  touch  with  affairs  in  their 
former  island  home. 

I,  too,  was  much  impressed  with  Iceland's  unique  merits ;  the 
more  so  in  talking  with  Mr.  Ragnar  Sigtrig,  who  possesses  proofs 
that  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Ragnar  Lodbork,  the  ancient 
king  of  Norway  whose  quick-witted  son,  Ivar  the  Boneless,  con- 
quered Britain  and  laid  out  London,  according  to  the  traditions 
from  the  dim  and  misty  past.  Mr.  Sigtrig  is  therefore  a  royalty. 
Imagine  a  bare  bleak  land  about  the  size  of  Kentucky  with  a 
population  only  one-twenty-eighth  that  of  the  state,  where  vast 
glaciers  stretching  in 
majestic  splendor 
claim  thousands  of 
miles,  and  lava  deserts 
hundreds  more; 
where  the  people  lead- 
ing an  austerely 
simple  life  still  find 
time  and  incentive  for 
culture  and  high 
thinking.  This  out- 
of-the-way  little  coun- 
try is  really  nearer  to 
us  than  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  and  it  is 
only  owing  to  its 
being  on  the  east  side 
of  the  great  dividing 
ridge  between  the  At- 
lantic and  polar 
waters  which  joins 
Iceland  to  Scotland 
underseas  and  of 
which  the  Faroes  and 
Shetland  Islands  are 
peaks,  that  classifies 
it  as  European  at  all. 
In  fact  polar  bears 
easily  float  to  Ice- 
land's shores  on  floes 
from  Greenland. 

The  name,  Iceland, 
has  often  been  asso- 
ciated in  many  minds 
with  sagas  and  daring 
explorers — and  justly 

Even  to-day  Iceland  is  said  to  print  and  sell  more  books 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  any  other  country,  besides 
which  a  score  or  more  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  flourish 
and  the  theater  at  Reykjavik  gives  several  performances  a  week 
between  October  and  April  with  plays  of  a  serious  and  classic 
nature. 

At  least  one-third  of  the  Icelanders  are  poets,  my  friend 
Sigtrig  tells  me.  They  are  great  students  and  wonderful  "linguists, 
many  speaking  English,  Norwegian.  Danish,  French,  Latin,  Ger- 
man and  other  tongues  fluently,  and  among  the  many  illustrious 


scholars  there  is  one  Matthias  Jochumsson,  now  almost  ninety 
years  old,  translator  of  Shakespere  and  other  voluminous  works. 
The  white  flame  of  genius  burns  in  Iceland's  poet-laureate,  Einer 
Benediktsson ;  the  playwright,  Johann  Sigurjonsson,  is  first  in 
his  field,  while  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  is  known  the  world  over  as 
a  front-rank  explorer.  The  reviewers,  exploiters,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  press  play  up  the  Tiny  Tims  of  current  literature,  but  are 
unacquainted  entirely  with  Iceland's  mighty  geniuses  and  its  ac- 
cumulated treasures  of  authenticated  tradition,  history,  folklore, 
and  its  wealth  of  poetry,  romance  and  art. 

The  Icelanders  have  lived  too  much  in  the  past.  They  talk 
of  Leif  Ericsen  and  his  father,  Eric  the  Red,  who  discovered 
Greenland,  as  if  they  lived  yesterday,  and  the  exploring  exploits 
of  Floki  and  his  ravens  are  essay  subjects  for  the  schoolboys. 
Floki  also  was  a  world  navigator.  On  one  of  his  daring  cruises 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  era  he  lost  his  bearings  in  the 
stormy  ocean.  He  had  on  board  three  ravens  which  he  released 
one  at  a  time  at  long  intervals.  One  flew  toward  Norway,  the 
second  refused  to  leave  the  ship  and  the  third  went  north  and  did 
not  return.     Floki  followed  and  discovered  Iceland  . 

Life  in  Iceland  a  thousand  years  ago  must  have  been  fraught 

with  romance  of  a 
stern  and  vigorous 
kind.  The  Logberg, 
or  Mount  of  Laws, 
situated  in  a  bold  and 
elemental  setting  of 
chasms  and  moun- 
tains, was  the  scene  of 
trials  and  judgments 
and  here  in  general 
assembly  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  ac- 
cepted in  1000  A.  D., 
those  who  declined 
cold  water  baptism 
being  immersed  in  the 
warm  springs.  Thus 
ended  the  thraldom  of 
the  ancient  viking 
gods — Thor,  Frigg, 
Odin.  Freyr  and  all 
the  others  !  The  Luth- 
eran Church  has 
flourished  in  their 
stead  since  1550  and 
for  a  long  time  the  lit- 
tle island  has  had  its 
o    w    n  individual 

bishopric. 

What  are  the  Ice- 
landers ?  Sturdy 
products  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  for 
on  the  island  there  is 
no  room  for  the  frail 
or  decrepit ;  life  has 
been  stern  and  rugged  and  the  weak  have  been  weeded  out.  Some 
specimens  of  the  accepted  Norseman  type  remain,  rangey  hand- 
some people  with  a  bold  cast  of  features.  Of  course  almost  all 
are  blonds,  but  some  authorities  say  that  there  is  a  strong  admix-: 
ture  of  Mongol  blood  in  the  race,  manifesting  itself  in  flat  pale 
faces,  short  noses  and  slanty  eyes,  such  as  are  seen  in  Finland. 
Then  there  is  Irish  in  the  blend.  From  795  and  onwards  many 
Culdee — Irish  monks — cruised  to  Iceland  and  settled  there,  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  their  race.  And  this  is  how  the  Icelanders — 
the  greatest  boosters  in  the  world — explain  Christopher  Columbus' 


Underwood    &    Underwood. 
Dried  cod  and  herring  are  among  Iceland's  principal  products  and  fishermen  have  been 
growing  rich  on  war-time  prices.     In  the  winter  when  fodder  is  scarce,  the  Icelanders 
fatten   their  ponies   on  dried   codfish  heads,  which   seems 
of  the  sturdy  little  animals 


scarce, 
to   suit   the 


taste 
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Photo   from   International  Film  Service. 

The    ancestors    of    the    famous    Iceland    pony    were    Celtic    but    there    has    been    some 

mixture   with   other  stock   which   has   produced   a  very   efficient   and   highly   specialized 

animal.     In  winter  he  grows  a  very  shaggy  coat  and  whiskers 

American  tour  and  its  great  results :         ' 

The  Irish  settlers  on  the  bleak 
.northern  isle  frequently  visited  their 
ancestral  home  in  Erin  and  scholars 
.among  them  went  to  Rome  to  receive 
the  papal  blessing.  Their  stories  of 
Iceland,  of  Leif  Ericsen  and  Eric  the 
Red  thus  became  common  knowledge 
.and  fired  the  imagination  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  He  went  to  Ice- 
land to  study  the  records  of  Eric- 
.sen's  voyage,  it  is  said,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  master-mariner  really 
had  discovered  the  new  continent. 
•Columbus  left  Iceland  with  a  song  in 
his  heart :  "Where  shall  we  go  from 
here,  boys — where  shall  we  go  from 
/here?"  His  answer  was,  the  New 
World,  first  discovered  by  Ericsen. 
He  became  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub- 
ject and  Ericsen's  records,  presented 
and  argued  by  Columbus,  convinced 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  induced 
them  to  finance  his  enterprise. 

The  Icelanders  also  claim  that  their 
records  prove  that  the  first  child  born 
-on  the  North  American  continent  was 
.a  son  of  Icelandic  parents  who  came 
with   Leif   Ericsen   in   the  year    1001 
.and     settled,     remaining     only     three 
years,  somewhere  close  to  the  present 
great  city  of  Philadelphia.     Fur- 
thermore, declare  the  Icelanders,       p^ 
the  honor  of  this  fact  has  been       I 
recognized  and  Einar  Jonsson,  of 
Reykjavik,  Iceland's  great  sculp- 
tor, was  awarded  the  contract  for 
.a  fifteen  thousand  dollar  statue 
•of  Tharfinnur  Karlsefni,  the  first 
white     settler     and     father     of 
America's  first  white  baby,  to  be 
■erected  as  a  permanent  memorial 
in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 
Jonsson  was   awarded  this  con- 
tract, so  his  countrymen  assert, 
in  competition  with  many  of  the 
•world's  greatest  sculptors. 

"Only  a  few  scholars  outside 
of  Iceland  know  that  Columbus 
visited  our  country,"  Mr.  Sigtrig 
said,  "but  we  have  indisputable 
proofs,  one  of  which  is  a  book  or 
-commentary  on  navigation  writ- 
ten upon  leather  by  Columbus 
•during  his  long  stay  on  the 
island." 

Leif    Ericsen    discovered    our 


A   child   can   ride   an    Iceland   pony   with   perfect 
safety  for  even  its  gallop  is   gentle.     In  spite  of 
the  scarcity  of  flesh  on  the  island,  most  Icelanders 
will  not   eat  pony  meat 


continent  accidentally,  according  to  the  Icelandic 
records.  His  father,  famous  as  Eric  the  Red, 
had  discovered  Greenland  and  was  there  during 
a  certain  period  presumably  exploring  some  of 
its  icy  mountains,  or  whaling,  or  fishing,  or 
something  of  the  kind  that  appealed  to  his  ad- 
venturous spirit.  Leif,  the  son,  set  forth  with 
some  fishing  boats  to  join  him.  A  great  storm 
arose  and  Leif  was  swept  far  out  of  his  course. 
Once  started,  he  kept  going  to  see  what  he  might 
find  and  thus  discovered  the  Massachusetts 
shore. 

Iceland    is    also    famous    in    that    it    is    the 
only  country   which  has  no  crime.     It  has  no 
need  of  jails  and  courts.     The  last  crime,  his- 
toric on  account  of  its  isolation,  was  committed 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.    The  women  of  Ice- 
land are  sovereigns,    reigning  equally  with  the 
men.    By  the  power  of  their  influence  and  their 
solid  vote  at  the  polls  Iceland  was  the  first  coun- 
try in  the  world  to  become  completely  dry ;  and 
it  is  dry  in  fact — no  love,  money,  or 
any  other  consideration  would  obtain 
a  drink.  Drunkenness  is  now  unknown. 
The  casual  tourist,  and  there  are  few 
of     them,     does     not     appreciate     the 
charm  and  culture  of  Iceland  at  first 
glance,   for  many  buildings  are  com- 
posed of  corrugated  iron,  a  material 
which  does  not  lend  itself  to  architec- 
tural beauty,  and  there  are  few  accom- 
modations for  visitors.    But  a  sense  of 
freedom  from  petty  cares,  a  unique- 
ness of  setting  and  a  bracing  climate 
make  a  stay  on  the  island  thoroughly 
worth   while   and   enjoyable.      It    has 
been  called- "The  land  of  bridle  paths," 
and  with  good  cause.     The  wonderful 
little  Iceland  pony  is  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company  of  the  island.     He  goes 
at  a   comfortable  pace,   and   swamps, 
crags,    rivers,   valleys   and   plains   are 
alike  to  him.     A  tour  of  the  country 
on  the  back  of  this  sensible  little  beast 
will  charm  you  with  its   strangeness, 
but  of  course  it  must  be  made  in  sum- 
mertime   when    the    nights    are    light. 
There    is    little    beauty    to    be    seen, 
though  you  will  see  the  greatest  of 
glaciers  and  geysers  galore. 

Iceland  has  the  great-grandfather  of 
all  volcanoes,  Mount  Hekla,  which  has 
hurled  forth  overwhelming  floods  of 
fire  and  ashes  more  than  twenty  times 


Siglufjord  on  the  Iceland  coast  shows  the  kind  of  country    from   which   the   Vikings    embarked    on   their 

raids  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  bringing  home  plunder   which   they   exchanged    for   other   needed    objects. 

To-day  land  is  theoretically  reckoned  by  value  in  lengths  of  wadmal,  a  handspun  embroidered  frieze 
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since  the  island  was  settled.  It  still  is 
alive  and  has  the  smoking  habit,  and 
the  thunder-rumble  of  its  growl  is  heard 
once  in  a  while.  The  last  eruption  was 
during  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  isn't  a  long  period  as  time 
is  regarded  in  Iceland. 

Geysers  are  a  common  sight  in  this 
wonderful  island.  There  is  one,  an 
Old  Faithful,  that  spouts  a  gigantic  col- 
umn of  water  to  a  height  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  water  is 
seven  times  hotter  than  ordinary  boiling 
water.  This  champion  geyser  is  regu- 
lated not  by  the  elemental  forces  of  the 
earth's  interior  but  by  man.  Even  a  small 
boy  can  and  often  does  compel  it  to  per- 
form. It  has  regular  periods  of  exhibi- 
tion, just  like  clockwork,  but  if  while 
quiescent  it  is  fed  on  a  quantity  of  green 
soap  it  turns  loose  and  spouts  rivers  of 
boiling  water.  For  some  reason  its  enor- 
mous stomach  cannot  endure  a  dose  of 
green  soap.  It  likewise  will  re- 
spond to  the  insult  of  rocks 
and  dirt  if  persistently  admin- 
istered, but  immediate  action 
follows  a  dose  of  green  soap. 
The  Hot  Springs  make  a 
natural  wash  house  for  the 
housewives  and  a  quaint,  un- 
usual sight  it  is  to  see  the  fam- 
ily laundries  progressing  amid 
volcanic  surroundings  when- 
ever Icelandic  "blue  Mon- 
days" roll  around. 

Children  form  the  best  crop 
grown  in  Iceland,  according  to 
Mr.  Sigtrig,  whose  grand- 
father was  the  youngest  of 
thirty-three  children,  all  six- 
footers  and  better,  and  all  liv- 
ing to  maturity.  Each  had  a 
nickname  indicative  of  some 
distinguishing  mark  of  person- 
ality or  trait  of  character  for 
thus  were  family  names  orig- 
inated from  the  beginning  of 
historical    times.      There    are 


Photo   from   Brown   Bros 

On  the  Sydisfjord   road  are  picturesque  farmhouses  built  of  rugged 

stones,    boards    and    turf.       These    old    dwellings    are    rapidly    being 

replaced  by  modern  corrugated  iron  or  wooden  houses,  which 

are   more    sanitary    if    not    so    quaint 


This  general  store,  owned  by  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  Irish  settler,  is  a  fair  example  of  Iceland 

architecture,  which  is  apt  to  be  more  practical  than  aesthetic,  the  usual  building  material  being 

corrugated  iron.     The  cost  of  living  in  Iceland   has   increased    211%    in    four   years 


public  schools  in  the  villages 
and  a  high  school  in  each,  and 
a  university  at  the  capital, 
Reykjavik ;  but  small  children 
are  taught  mostly  at  home, 
which  is  believed  to  be  a  fine 
feature  of  the  family  life,  as 
boys  and  girls  do  not  then 
grow  up  ashamed  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  parents,  but  what 
they  learn  outside  of  home 
quickly  becomes  a  benefit  to 
the  whole  family.  This  would 
seem  to  account  for  the  high 
average  of  intelligence. 

Not  only  has  the  world  war 
aroused  Iceland's  national  con- 
sciousness  but    it   has    taught 
the  islanders  how  to  reach  the 
world  markets.     Through  un- 
numbered years,  decades  and 
generations  these  people  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  forag- 
ing  world    merchants.      They 
were  unsuspicious,  trusting  and 
unsophisticated,    and    the    bar- 
gainers   "robbed    them    blind." 
Every  year  they  produced  great 
quantities  of  wool,  including  the 
"camel's  hair"  from  the  Iceland 
ram   (an  animal  with  two  and 
often  three  pairs  of  horns)  but 
they  didn't  know  how  to  market 
the  product  and  always  received 
about  one-third  of  its  minimum 
value — always    two-thirds    less 
than  the  price  obtained  for  wool 
by  the  Swedes. 

During  the  war  Iceland  ships 
sailed  regularly  between  Reyk- 
javik and  New  York.  Danish 
merchants  now  want  to  regain 
their  old  position  with  Iceland 
but  that  is  going  to  be  difficult. 
There  are  thousands  of  water- 
falls in  Iceland,  notably  that  of 
Dettifoss  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  available  horse- 
power. Within  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles  on  the  same  river 
there  are  five  immense  cataracts, 
unharnessed.  Iceland  has  no 
developed  hydro-electric  power 
but  has  waterpower  enough  to 
run  the  industries  of  America. 


Photo   from    Brown    Bros. 

The  sure-footed   little   animals 


ul    ponies    it    would    be    impossible    for   the   Icelander  to   get   along 
iot  only  as  means  oi  transportation  for  their  masters,  but  haul  all  the  pVoduc^a/weuT  They  wi'lTtrot 
Long  single  file,  herded  by  a  dog  or  tied  tail  to  head,  and  carry  astonishing  loads  compared  to' their  size 


( 
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By  Peter  Quackenbos 

Individuality  and  Exclnsiveness  Mark  the  Spanish 
Coast  Towns  as  Well  as  the  Interior — Quaint  Streets  and 
Byways  Permeated  with  Age-Old  Scenes  and  Customs 


'•OPAIN   is  the  easiest  country  to  do,''   remarked  my   friend. 
O  "It  has   atmosphere  lying   around   loose.      There's   nothing 
staged  about  it.     Why,  I  was  there  only  three  weeks  and  became 
saturated  with  Spanish  atmosphere !" 

And  "easy  to  do"  it  proved,  for  it  is  not  a  large  kingdom. 
A  few  weeks'  leisurely  travel  in  one's  own  car  or  by  railroad  will 
encompass  the  whole  of  Spain,  which,  if  put  in  our  State  of 
Texas  (even  with  Portugal  clinging  to  one  side)  would  rattle 
around  considerably,  as  forty  thousand  square  miles  would  be 
left  over.  But  no  matter  how  one  travels  a  philosophical  state  of 
mind  and,  if  possible,  advance  itinerary  arrangements  are  neces- 
sary, for  Spain  is  a  world-old  country,  "set  in  her  ways"  and  not 
to  be  hustled  or  ordered  about  by  any  bustling  foreigner.  And 
if  you  are  not  an  ardent  lover  of  greasy  concoctions  and  onions 
it  may  be  advisable  to  take  a  commissary  supply  of  tinned  food 
along  with  you,  although  to  get  the  full  value  of  your  trip  you 
should  be  as  Spanish  as  possible  in  Spain. 

We  were  struck  by  the  strangeness  and  the  distinct  individ- 
uality of  the  exclusive  little  kingdom  the  moment  we  started  by 
motor  from  somewhere 
along  the  Galician  coast 
and  the  same  is  true,  my 
friend  assured  me,  as 
soon  as  one  crosses  the 
frontier  and  arrives  by 
train  through  the  Pyre- 
nees. On  the  latter  trip 
there  is  an  opportunity 
to  view  some  exquisite 
mountain  scenery — and  to 
pass  through  a  very  long 
dark  tunnel !  Fear  and 
suspicion  prevented  the 
building  of  this  railroad 
through  the  Pyrenees  un- 
til the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  just  as  the 
English  preferred  a  chan- 
nel to  a  tunnel  between 
them  and  the  once-all-too- 
ambitious  France ;  but  fi- 
nally the  tracks  were  laid 
through  Canfranc  Pass. 
For  certain  strategic  rea- 
sons the  Spanish  gauge  is 
not  the  same  as  the 
French,  and,  moreover, 
you  will  find  the  cars 
decorated  inside  according 
to  true  Spanish  taste. 

Having  done  other 
European  countries  where 
the  population  is  thick, 
we  were  struck  by  the 
comparative  roominess  of 
Spain,  owing  to  sparse- 
ness  of  population.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  country  once  boasted  three  times  as  large  a 
population  as  it  now  possesses. 

The  north  of  Spain,  although  chilly  and  haughty,  is  not  dis- 
appointing, for  it  is  decidedly  Spanish  in  the  very  way  in  which 
it  clings  to  ancient  importance  and  eyes  the  visitor  with  cool  in- 
difference. As  we  neared  Madrid — which,  of  course,  was  one 
of  the  first  places  visited — we  noted  the  cactus  hedges  along  the 
road  and  glimpsed  the  odd-looking  peasants  in  the  midst  of  their 
industry  and  the  meek,  omnipresent  little  donkeys  who  are  such 
an  important  bit  of  property  in  the  stage  setting  of  Spain.  When 
Madrid  rose  before  us  encircled  by  its  ancient  walls  we  saw 
more  little  donkeys  with  men  riding  sideways,  and  entering  by 


A  dramatic  patent  medicine  poster  attracts  a  characteristic  Barcelona  crowd 

It  is  in  this  fertile  ground,  according  to  late  reports,  that  Bolsheviki 

plots  are  ripened  for  the  undoing  of  Spain 


one  of  the  numerous  gates  we  found  a  rickety  coach  which  for 
a  few  cents  jounced  us  over  the  cobbled  streets  to  our  hotel. 

The  streets  of  Spain  have  a  fascination  all  their  own,  because 
they  reflect  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  people  so  perfectly,  and  this 
is  the  reason,  we  decided,  that  Spain  is  so  easy  to  do.  As  you 
drive  along  in  Madrid  and  crane  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of 
your  conveyance  lest  you  miss  a  bit  of  the  rattle  and  color  of  the 
streets  you  get  a  wonderful  moving-picture  of  the  capital.  The 
girls  at  the  fountain  squares  delight  you  with  their  bright  raiment 
and  Rebecca-like  terra  cotta  jars  which  they  carry  on  one  hip ; 
and  if  you  stroll  out  in  the  evening  you  will  find  the  city  gay  with 
music,  song  and  dance.  Under  the  street  lamps  girls  will  be 
dancing  with  childish  abandon  to  the  staccato  accompaniment 
of  the  guitar. 

"These  people  never  worry !"  you  conclude. 
A  favorite  garment  in   Spain   is  the  smock,   such  as  artists 
wear.     The   Spanish  are  a  distinctly  artistic  musical  race,  his- 
trionic and  dramatic  to  a  degree.     Good  pianists  are  so  common 
that  it  takes  a  genius  indeed  to  excel  his  fellow  performers. 

A  little  beggar  boy  in 
tatters  may  approach  you 
as  you  amble  along,  hold- 
ing out  his  small  brown 
hand,  his  soft  wistful 
eyes — like  those  of  a  Mu- 
rillo  Christ-child — raised 
to  yours  and  you  cannot 
resist  his  plea.  With  the 
little  coin  clasped  tight  in 
a  grimy  hand  he  hastens 
to  the  vendor's  stand 
across  the  way  to  pur- 
chase a  large  slice  of 
bread  and  onions,  a  fried 
cake  or  some  sugar-cane 
as  his  appetite  and  taste 
direct. 

Toledo  to  the  south, 
perched  on  a  huge  yellow 
rock  overlooking  the  des- 
ert of  the  great  central 
plateau,  is  a  mysterious 
sphinx-like  city.  The  set- 
ting of  the  city  is  rather 
like  Arizona  but  within  it 
is  typically  Spanish,  a 
Castilian  city,  proud  and 
full  of  ancient  secrets.  As 
you  lose  yourself  along 
narrow  canyons  of  streets 
and  pass  indifferent  na- 
tives, you  may  compare 
this  country  with  tourist- 
crazed  France,  Switzer- 
land or  Italy,  where  you 
would  not  only  be  wel- 
comed but  avidly  seized 
upon  and  urged  to  stay  as  long  as  your  letter  of  credit  lasted. 
Spain  does  not  cater  to  tourists ;  you  may  come  or  go  as  you 
please ;  you  may  eat  the  food  or  go  hungry ;  if  you  don't  like  the 
train  service  you  may  walk  if  you  wish,  and  so  forth.  But  there 
is  a  sincerity,  a  graciousness  about  the  people,  an  unspoiled  native 
charm  and  piquancy  that  enchants  the  visitor.  We  liked  the 
independence  of  the  Toledoans  and  as  we  rambled  through  the 
narrow  streets  wondered  what  was  goin^  on  behind  the  thick, 
windowless  walls  of  the  tall  houses  at  either  hand,  whose  huge 
studded  gates  seem  to  shut  out  the  world  and  shut  in  wonderful 
secrets.  The  oriental  influence  is  expressed  in  these  old,  shut-in 
houses  built  around  an  inner  court,  giving  the  inmates  a  harem- 
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Diligence  fare  at  Burriana  is  cheap  but  travel  in  such  a  con- 
veyance over  cobblestone  roads  is  strenuous  exercise 


Public  coaches  at 
ancient  Murcia — a 
city  undoubtedly  of 
Iberian  origin — jog 
along  on  two 
wheels  although 
their  general  shape 
recalls  the  old 
prairie  schooners 
of  our  pioneer 
period 


Malaga  boasts  a 
car  line  but  also 
sticks  to  ancient 
methods  of  trans- 
port which  add  to 
the  atmosphere  and 
picturesqueness 
of  the  roads 


(below) 
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Some  of  the  streets  of  old  Valencia  are  too  steep  and  winding  to  allow 

a  wheeled  vehicle  to  pass.     Many  of  the  customs  date 

back  to  the  Moorish  occupation 


The  most  casual 
passerby  can  tes- 
tify that  Barce- 
lona's milk  supply 
is  strictly  fresh  and 
unwatered.  Some 
of  the  milkmen  are 
gifted  operatically 
and  enliven  the 
streets  with  melo- 
dious refrains  while 
on  their  routes 


Not   a  stack  of  rifles  but  of  sugar  cane.     In  the 

copper  kettle  the  cane  is  boiled  down  into  a  sticky 

mass  which  tempts  the  younger  set  of  Spain 
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©  Underwood  &    Underzvood. 
The  drinking  water  of  Valencia  comes  from  the  Turia  and  is  said  to  be 
healthy  only  for  natives  to  drink,  immunity  to  the  germs  perhaps 
being  established  on  the  homeopathic  basis 


Toledo  is  the 
most  difficult 
city  in  which  to 
find  one's  way 
and  is  also  one 
of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Spain. 
There  are  no 
open    squares. 


A  modern  apartment  house  in  Barcelona 

shows  traces  of  Moorish  influence  in 

its   grotesque  ornamentation 
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©  Underwood  &  Undcrivood 
Ronda  contains  many  relics  of  old  Moorish,  Iberian  and  Roman  periods,  among  which  is  an  un- 
derground staircase  hewn  out  by  the  Moors,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five   steps   descending  to  the   river,   which  is  not  approachable  now,  however 
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like  privacy.  If  the  Moors  laid  out  the  streets  they  must  have 
been  tipsy  at  the  time — at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  no  sober 
self-respecting  cow  ever  traced  such  extremely  crooked  and  mar- 
velously  interlaced  paths !  Unless  your  bump  of  direction  is  very 
well  developed  a  guide  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  Toledo. 

Between  April  and  September  the  bull  ring  is  open  at  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  where  the  national  spectacle  can  be  witnessed  in 
all  its  bloody  details,  but  one  must  be  of  Spanish  breed  to  enjoy 
it ;  Anglo-Saxons,  French  and  other  Latins  complain  that  it  isn't 
sport.  But  in  the  audience  there  is  much  to  see  and  enjoy.  Hand- 
some dark  faces  and  the  fairer,  sharper  countenances  of  the 
Basques  from  the  northeast,  types  and  ranks  of  all  kinds,  and 
above  all  the  senoritas  in  lace  mantillas  flirting  their  fans  in  a 
way  that  impresses  itself  forever  on  the  memory. 

The  traveler  must  not  fail  to  see  the  coast  cities  around 
whose  names  such  an  aura  of  romance  plays.  There  is  Barcelona, 
much  larger  than  Madrid,  more  up-to-date  and  bustling,  but  for 
all  that  strictly  Spanish  and,  as  Don  Quixote  said  of  it,  "unique 
in  beauty  and  situation."  We  strolled  along  the  principal  street, 
Rambla,  shaded  by  plane  trees,  and  thought  we  were  in  Paris, 
especially  when  we  reached  the  Plaza  de  Cataluna  and  saw  the 
fine  shops  with  their  tempting  merchandise.  There  are  attrac- 
tions enough  here  to  keep  one  sightseeing  for  several  days;  and 
if  one  arrives  at  the  right  season  the  basque  ball  games  char- 
acterized by  great  animation  and  excitement  prove  of  absorbing 
interest.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  modernness  of  Barcelona  there 
is  a  touch  of  the  Old  World  in  the  singing  goatherd  on  his  milk 
route,  driving  his  flock  of  goats  before  him  and  stopping  at  the 
doors  of  his  customers  to  deliver  his  commodity  fresh  from  the 
patient  animals.  Goat's  milk  and  cheese  one  must  learn  to  like, 
for  this  is  the  main  milk  supply,  many  peasants  owning  hundreds 
of  the  animals  and  coming  from  the  hills  with  their  herds. 

Valencia  is  another  place  the  traveler  must  not  miss.  Roman 
and  Arab  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  charming  city.  The 
principal  streets  are  gay  with  shops  whose  wares  are  spread 
temptingly  out  in  front  on  the  pavement.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
too  steep  and  narrow  to  admit  a  wheeled  vehicle,  but  they  are 
well  worth  a  tour  on  foot,  and  one  can  visit  the  little  quaint  out- 
lying villages  by  hiring  a  diligencia. 

To  really  see  Valencia  at  her  best  the  visit  must  be  made 
on  a  fete  day — and  fete  days  are  many — when  there  are  parades 
and  pageants  and  the  joyous  crowd  turns  out  en  masse  attired  in 
its  most  gorgeous  raiments.  Even  the  shepherd  in  sheepskin 
waistcoat — woolly  side  out — broad  hat,  and  brilliant  blanket  over 
one  shoulder,  comes  to  town  on  such  occasions.  Sailors  and  for- 
eigners drift  in  from  the  coast.     A  motley,  jostling  throng  packs 


the  streets — donkeys  trotting  through  the  crowd  bearing  their 
masters,  countless  dogs  threading  in  and  out  about  one's  feet, 
children,  lovely  senoritas  and  fat  old  women,  all  bent  upon  see- 
ing the  sights  and  enjoying  the  festival  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Thirst  overtook  us  in  the  throng,  but  we  were  advised  by  a  fellow- 
traveler  not  to  buy  of  the  water  vender  whose  wagon  stood  by 
the  curb,  for  his  commodity  was  from  the  polluted  Turia  and 
can  only  be  partaken  of  with  safety  by  natives !  At  least  the 
natives  partook  of  it  and  seemed  to  thrive. 

The  Plaza  del  Mercado  is  the  vantage  point  for  viewing  a 
festival,  and  there  in  the  morning  is  the  market  gay  with  peasant 
costumes  and  vegetable  offerings.  Once  upon  a  time  public 
executions  were  held  on  this  square  and  on  such  occasions  there 
would  be  holidays  and  great  excitement. 

Alicante,  Cartagena,  Malaga  are  all  worth-while  places  on  the 
coast,  which  once  was  haunted  by  pirates,  Barbarossa  himself 
having  condescended  to  come  and  pillage  some  of  the  cities.  As 
you  go  south  the  road  changes,  strange  African  trees  and  plants 
line  the  way,  the  thermometer  soars  into  the  blue-enameled  sky, 
you  pass  hundreds  of  miles  of  olive  groves ;  and  there  are  orange, 
lemon,  fig,  date,  banana,  almond,  pomegranate  and  carob  trees 
flourishing  in  rich  abundance,  and  everywhere  are  vines  from 
whose  luscious  fruit  is  made  the  famous  sherry  of  Spain.  Slow, 
hooded  oxen  attached  to  curious  wagons  pass  you  on  the  road, 
the  people  are  easy  and  gay  and  friendly,  and  you  know  you 
have  reached  the  bright  tropical  south  of  Spain  whose  enchant- 
ment you  have  felt  at  the  opera  and  art  gallery  many  times. 

Naturally  we  paused  at  Granada.  Ever  since  the  good  old 
school  days  we  had  had  a  hankering  to  see  the  Alhambra,  so  we 
hired  a  guide  at  the  hotel  and  went,  nor  did  we  miss  the  old  part 
of  Granada  called  Albaicin,  where  the  most  easy-going,  thriftless 
and  happy  gipsies  live  in  cave-like  dwellings  in  the  cliffs.  This 
visit  we  did  not  make  alone,  however,  as  strange  things  have  been 
known  to  happen  at  Albaicin  to  the  confiding  foreigner. 

At  Seville  we  again  felt  the  influence  of  the  Moor  as  we 
looked  about  the  streets  at  the  closed-in  houses  built  around 
central  courts.  Here  the  warm,  gay  tropical  city  invites  you  to 
linger.  Even  the  houses  are  hospitable,  for  as  you  pass  along  the 
street  you  can  look  through  the  gratings  in  the  walls  into  the 
courts  where  families  sit  and  entertain  their  friends.  If  one 
arrives  around  Eastertime  one  may  witness  a  terrific  bull  fight, 
which  is  the  Seville  way  of  celebrating  the  sacred  season.  The 
gayest  of  all  the  gay  streets  is  Calle  de  las  Sierpes,  and  if  you 
will  steal  out  at  night  and  visit  the  cafes  along  this  narrow  gay 
white  way  you  may  see  types  from  which  the  cynical  painter 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Although  Nantucket's  main 
street  retains  its  air  of  an- 
cient peace  under  the  gen- 
erous   shade    of    its    stately 


elms    and    maples    the    town 
has  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments from  electric  lights 
to  a  public  library 


OCEAN      VOYAGING      ON       DRY      LAND 

Nantucket,  "Far-away-land"  According  to  the  Indians,  Has  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Sea,  Without  Its  Pains — Its  Quaint  Charm  and  An- 
cient Landmarks  Preserved — Exquisite  Moorlands  and  Rare  Flora 

By  Mary  Starbuck 
Photographs  by  Henry  S.  Wyer  and  Others 


NANTUCKET  sits  serenely  in  the  node  of  the  great  tide- 
curve  that  makes  from  the  Bahamas  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
beckoning  the  weary  to  come  and  bask  in  the  light  of  her  old 
bob-a-curtsy  charm. 

The  vagrant  tides  do  not  affect  the  "sea  voyage"  across  the 
sound  to  any  great  extent.  Once  embarked  from  New  Bedford 
or  Wood's  Hole  in  one  of  the  comfortable  fair-sized  steamers 
built  expressly  for  all  the  possibilities  of  the  trip  you  watch  Cape 
Poge  Lighthouse  on  Martha's  Vineyard  drop  gradually  below 
the  horizon  and  you  are  for  a  short  time  out  of  sight  of  land. 
Soon,  however,  at  a  point  away  at  the  right  where  the  sea  and  the 
sky  are  one  a  line  of  misty  gray  becomes  visible,  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion of  a  cloud  that  presently  deepens  to  a  bar  of  purple. 
Constantly  the  color  changes,  the  cloud  enlarges,  the  outline  be- 
comes clearer,  then  portions  detach  themselves  separated  by  chan- 
nels of  blue  sea  whose  strong  currents  would  seem  to  make  it 
forever  impossible  for  these  islands  to  become  one  again  as  they 
were  in  the  beginning. 

The  first,  low  and  sandy,  clad  in  waving  beach-grass,  was 
originally  inhabited  only  by  wild  ducks  and  sea-gulls ;  but  now 
the  men  of  the  Muskeget  Coast  Guard  Station  keep  watch  there 
through  days  and  nights  of  unspeakable  dulness,  varied  only  by 
the  differences  in  the  degrees  of  heat  or  cold,  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  or  the  relative  discomfort  of  snow  and  rain,  until  their  hour 
strikes  and  their  never-failing  resources  are  once  more  put  to  the 
test.  In  the  fall  a  few  sportsmen  visit  the  island  for  duck-shoot- 
ing and  bring  a  bit  of  welcome  change  to  these  men  so  cut  off 
from  any  social  life. 

The  second  island,  larger  and  more  cheery  in  aspect,  is  Tuck- 
ernuck,  an  Indian  name  meaning  "loaf  of  bread,"  which  its  shape 
somewhat  suggests.     If  you  are  still  on  deck  after  the  ordeal  of 


Tuckernuck  shoals  soon  you  will  see  the  pale  yellow  sand  cliffs 
of  Nantucket  with  their  deep-toned  shadows  and  fringes  of  gray- 
green  beach-grass.  These  cliffs  are  not  very  imposing,  for  the 
highest  point  on  the  island  which  is  in  the  interior  among  Saul's 
Hills  is  only  ninety-eight  feet  above  sea-level,  but  Nantucket  does 
not  try  to  be  imposing.  She  has  other  merits.  In  early  spring 
the  face  of  the  cliff  is  golden  with  Scotch  broom  and  in  the 
autumn  patches  of  huckleberry  bushes  and  blackberry  vines  add 
great  splashes  of  warm  color  as  they  are  touched  by  the  afternoon 
sunshine. 

But  to  the  returning  islander  the  sight  of  the  cliffs  is  soul- 
satisfying  without  regard  to  the  season  or  the  weather,  for  the 
islanders  have  always  believed  that  Nantucket  was  a  special  crea- 
tion ;  besides  there  is  the  testimony  of  tradition  even  if  it  isn't 
regarded  as  proof.  If  there  was  once  an  Indian  deity  named 
Manshope  who  used  to  broil  whale  over  the  volcanic  fires  of 
Gay  Head  on  Martha's  Vineyard  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he 
did  smoke  an  after-dinner  pipe.  One  day,  the  story  goes,  he 
emptied  into  the  blue  and  silver  waters  of  the  sound  the  ashes 
from  his  titanic  pipe  and  called  the  heap  "Nantucket"  ("Far- 
away-land"). If  any  proof  were  needed,  why,  here  is  the  island 
different  from  any  other !  There's  no  place  like  it.  It  has  no 
peers.  Any  island  child  can  tell  you  that.  And  there  is  the  blue 
and  silver  sound ! 

For  the  newcomer  it  is  a  venture  of  faith  to  set  out  for  Nan- 
tucket at  all  and  the  more  so  as  the  officials  at  even  New  England 
railway  stations  can  rarely  give  any  definite  information  about 
getting  there.  These  purveyors  of  public  information  seem  to  be 
the  victims  of  some  regularly  recurring  oversight  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  time-tables.  Even  the  fact  that  the  schedule  is  changed 
at  least  four  times  a  year  is  apparently  unknown  to  them !    They 
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The  Nantucket  moors  are 
incomparable.  Nothing 
like  them  is  found  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 
Here  between  tangles  of 
scrub  oak  and  bay  and 
beach  plum  one  finds 
gorse  and  broom  and 
heath  and  wild  azalea.  In 
the  swamps  are  orchids; 
and  all  are  caressed  by 
the  salt  tonic  of  the  air  of 
an  ocean  voyage.  Perch 
are  caught  in  Nantucket's 
fresh  water  ponds 


"Along  the  way  sit  quaint  old-fashioned  houses,  like  curtsying  dames  of  yesteryear 
ftw  sides  and  roofs  made  of  cedar  shingles  cut  by  slaves  "in  Southern  swAmp  '  ong,' 
igo.      Homely   prim    posies    line    the    walks    in    front    and    the    backyards    are 
always   filled   with    hollyhock,     ...     and   other   flowers   which  * 
harmonize  with  the  old  house" 
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do  know,  however,  that  a  steamer  is  necessary  for  some  part  of 
the  journey.  But  faith  will  bring  her  reward ;  Nantucket  is  near ; 
the  cliffs  are  left  behind;  close  at  hand  the  bell  buoy  booms; 
swiftly  the  bar  is  crossed,  the  jetty  passed,  and  as  the  steamer  with 
a  triumphant  whistle  swings  around  Brant  Point  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  there  before  you  rises  the  goal.  Crescent  shaped, 
the  land-locked  harbor  curves  around  to  the  south,  where  upon  a 
gentle  swell  of  land  sits  the  cozy  town.  Down  on  the  other  side 
are  marshes  vivid  with  tall  grasses  threaded  at  high  tide  with 
lines  of  silver  tracery,  and  further  on  the  long  low  Shimmo  Shore 
rims  the  harbor  with  a  velvety  border  beyond  which  rise  the 
softly-swelling,  overlapping  curves  of  Saul's  Hills. 

The  steamer  slides  into  her  dock  at  one  of  the  long  T-shaped 
wharves  built  in  the  whaling  days  and  the  quaint  old  town  with  its 
consciousness  of  former  importance  waits  to  receive  us.  Some- 
what modernized,  of  course,  it  is  in  these  days,  but  not  all  of 
the  old  cobblestone  streets  have  been  made  less  picturesque  by 
asphalt ;  while  the  little  straggling  lanes  and  secluded  courts  still 
have  their  old-time  charm  of  rutted,  grass  bordered  roads. 

Along  the  way  sit  quaint  old-fashioned  houses  built  in  whal- 
ing days,  like  curtsying  dames  of  yesteryear,  their  sides  and 
roofs  made  of  cedar  shingles  cut  by  slaves  in  southern  swamps 
long,  long  ago.  Homely  prim  posies  line  the  walks  in  front,  and 
the  back  yards  are  always  filled  with  hollyhocks,  nasturtiums, 
rambler  roses,  dahlias  and  other  flowers  which  harmonize  with 
the  old  houses.  Of  course  there  are  flowerbeds  in  the  prim 
order  of  their  larkspur,  phlox,  aster,  columbine  and  iris — but  you 
should  come  at  lilac  time !  Then  indeed  the  gardens  are  a  riot  of 
bloom.  I  know  one  yard  so  shut  in  that  you  would  never  suspect 
it  was  there,  nor  without  direction  would  you  ever  see  the  little 
unobtrusive  gate  from  which  a  narrow  path  leads  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  to  a  shady  nook  where  many  a  distinguished 
guest  (and  many  more  or  less  delightful  if  not  so  distinguished) 
has  enjoyed  a  cup  of  tea  beside  the  old  sun-dial. 

A  few  formal  gardens  belonging  to  the  more  pretentious 
houses  are  still  kept  up,  but  in  the  main  they  have  been  neglected 
by  those  who  occupy  the  old  home  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
in  summer.  These  houses  built  in  a  later  period  when  wealth 
had  been  to  some  extent  accumulated — for  up  to  that  time  every 
dollar  had  been  needed  for  building  and  fitting  up  the  ships — 
are  quite  worthy  of  the  term  residences.  They  are  of  both  brick 
and  clapboard  in  colonial  style,  expressing  in  their  careful  work- 
manship and  noble  lines  the  redundant  housekeeping  and  gen- 
erous hospitality  for  which  Nantucket  was  famous. 

The  churches,  large  and  simple  in  design,  were  built  for  con- 
gregations of  hundreds.  The  deacons  had  to  use  both  hands  to 
carry  the  alms-basins  or  contribution  boxes,  heavy  with  the  of- 
ferings of  gold  and  silver  specie,  to  the  marble-topped  communion 
table  which  stood  just  below  the  severe  but  usually  handsome 
pulpit  of  mahogany  or  shining  white  painted  pine.  There  are  now 
enough  church-goers  in  all  the  several  churches  to  make  one  fair- 


sized  congregation  of  the  old  days.  Church  union  for  half  the 
year  has  been  suggested  but  never  very  seriously  considered. 
That  would  mean  concession  and,  theological  preferences  aside, 
Nantucketers  have  never  been  distinguished  for  making  conces- 


sions 


Every  native  and  visitor  in  Nantucket  must  go  at  least  once 
to  inspect  two  ancient  houses ;  Captain  Coffin's,  built  in  1686  by 
Peter  Coffin,  where  the  custodian  will  point  out  the  huge  stone 
pestle  used  by  Mary  Coffin  to  grind  meal  and  the  many  nautical 
relics  adorning  the  low-ceiled  rooms,  vividly  recalling  the  past; 
and  Walter  Folger's  house.  The  latter  gentleman  was  a  lawyer, 
mathematician,  inventor;  he  could  spin,  weave,  build  boats,  make 
compasses,  engrave  on  copper  and  speak  French.  He  made 
the  first  telescope  in  this  country  and,  what  is  more,  by  its  aid 
spots  were  discovered  on  Venus  that  had  not  been  found  by  the 
Herschel  telescopes.  The  astronomical  clock  that  was  made  by 
him  is  still  at  Nantucket  in  the  house  of  his  grandson,  and  al- 
though some  of  its  machinery  is  no  longer  in  working  order  it 
still  tells  time  with  its  old  reliability.  His  house  has  been  some- 
what altered.  The  room  in  which  the  clock  was  built,  however, 
still  retains  the  heavy  old  beams  of  Nantucket  oak.  The  paneling 
and  wainscotting  around  three  sides  of  the  room  are  also  of  oak. 
The  huge  chimney  was  taken  down  when  the  house  changed 
hands  and,  the  story  goes,  there  were  bricks  enough  in  the  old 
chimney  not  only  to  build  the  new  one  but  to  pay  for  the  labor. 
At  any  rate  a  bedroom  was  built  in  the  space  once  given  to  the 
fireplace  of  the  living  room  next  to  the  workroom ! 

A  story  preserved  in  the  Folger  family  relates  that  one  Abiah 
Folger  having  been  jilted  by  an  unworthy  lover  was  sent  to  Bos- 
ton for  a  change  of  scene.  Traveling  in  a  leisurely  way  by  packet 
Josiah  Franklin,  who  happened  to  be  on  board,  had  a  chance  to 
observe  the  depression  of  Abiah  who  perhaps  was  cast  in  gentle 
mold.  In  any  case  Josiah  sought  to  comfort  her  in  the  only  way 
that  seemed  to  occur  to  him.  "Never  thee  mind,  Abiah,''  he  said, 
"thee  cheer  up  and  when  we  get  to  Boston  I'll  marry  thee."  She 
did — and  he  did !  And  later  the  union  was  rewarded  by  a  distin- 
guished son — Benjamin  Franklin. 

Nantucket  town  boasts  a  valuable  historical  collection  well 
worth  a  visit  for  which  a  special  fireproof  building  was  con- 
structed ;  and  the  birthplace  of  Maria  Mitchell,  the  astronomer 
whose  untiring  work  in  observation  brought  her  international 
fame  before  she  was  thirty,  has  been  preserved  as  a  museum  of 
native  flora  and  sea  mosses,  and  her  own  telescope  is  mounted  so 
that  visitors  may  use  it. 

Another  Quaker  whose  fame  has  spread  wherever  the  Friends' 
language  is  spoken — Lucretia  Mott — was  born  a  Coffin  at  Nan- 
tucket— a  first-settler  family  that  has  distinguished  itself  in  many 
directions. 

And  of  course  everybody  visits  the  last  old  windmill  built  for 
grinding  corn  in  1746,  where  a  venerable  sailor  with  a  wind- 
blown appearance  is  in  charge.     It  is  worth  a  deal  o'  money  to 


The  Old  Mill  built  in 
1746  to  grind  corn  at- 
tracts the  visitor  like  a 
magnet.  The  shaft,  which 
the  big  sails  turn,  re- 
volves huge  cogwheels  and 
so  turns  the  upper  stone. 
At  present  the  sails  turn 
only  in  one  direction 


'Sconset,  set  on  a  high 
bluff,  was  a  village  of 
fishermen's  cottages  be- 
fore it  was  discovered  by 
the  off-islander.  The 
newer  settlement  is  found 
around  the  old  village.  It 
is  an  interesting  sight  to 
watch  the  dories  in  the 
surf 
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see  the  mill  go  round,  which  it  does  only  when  the  wind  is  right. 

There  are  excursions  to  make  to  Wauwinet  by  sailboat,  and 

walks  over  the  beach  and  moors  and  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff 

where  the  sparkling  water  lies  below  and  the  path  is  sown  with 

fern,  briars  and  wild  flowers.    A  snorting  toy  engine  (now 

supplemented    by    automobiles)     has    run    for    many    years    to 

■onset,  the  second  village  on  the  island  where  in 
summer  tin-  surf  beckons  to  those  who  love  it  unspoiled 
bv  modern  improvements,  'there  is  also  a  good  golf 
course  and  plenty  of  tennis  so  that  even  a  traveler  who 
is  not  enveloped 'in  a  love  for  the  quaint  and  picturesque 
may  find  plenty  of  employment  for  a  few  days  or  months. 

I  suppose  Nantucket  may  be  reckoned  among  the  dead 
towns,  L'.t  it  has  lived!  They  were  indeed  a  picked 
lot,  the  early  settlers.  Utterly  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  be- 
ginning as  they  were,  necessarily  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  in  every  way, 
they  worked  at  all  trades  and  followed 
ail  professions  as  need  arose. 

A  law  unto  themselves  the  Nan- 
tucket men  later  carried  all  before 
them  in  the  days  when  they  were  lead- 
ing the  world  in  their  special  indus- 
try, in  the  years  when  their  ships  sailed 
the  seven  seas  and  their  captains  were 
honored  guests  in  every  foreign  port ;  when  indeed  their  coming 
helped  to  make  a  port  out  of  what  had  been  only  a  harbor.  Many 
ex-slaves  found  a  refuge  on  Nantucket  and  the  colored  popula- 
tion lived  for  generations  in  a  part  of  the  town  called  Guinea. 

In  1864  Nantucket  had  become  almost  a  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  ten  thousand  and  there  was  talk  of  an  application  for  a 
city  charter,  when  there  occurred  the  catastrophe  known  as  "the 
great  fire"  which  destroyed  more  than  a  third  of  the  town,  includ- 
ing, besides  the  whole  of  the  business  portion,  many  of  the  finest 
residences.  At  this  time  the  whaling  business  had  begun  to  show 
signs  of  decline,  owing  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  whales,  which 
made  necessary  longer  and  more  expensive  voyages  in  search 
of  new  fishing  grounds,  and  partly  to  the  use  of  lard  oil  and 
later  to  the  discovery  of  petroleum.  In  1849  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  drew  away  from  Nantucket  six  hundred  and 
fifty  of  her  stalwart  sons.  From  three  such  blows  in  ten  years 
the  town  could  not  recover ;  a  few  years  later  the  Civil  War 
claimed  the  last  generation  of  islanders  and  Nantucket  entered 
into  her  decline ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Her  reason  for  existence  was  gone.  The  whale  fishery  and 
the  countless  local  industries  it  had  called  into  being  vanished 
with  the  try-works,  the  candle-houses,  rope-walks,  sail-lofts, 
blacksmithies  and  ship  bakeries.  Then,  some  progressive  genius 
conceived   the   idea   of    offering   Nantucket   as    a    health    resort. 
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Ihe  experiment  was  made  with  small  beginnings  and  many 
mistakes.  The  appeal  was  not  primarily  to  the  tourist  but  to 
families,  health-seekers,  literary  and  artistic  people.  The  appeal 
was  not  ignored  and  since  that  day  people  still  come  each  sum- 
mer to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

The  village  of  Siasconset,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  has  had 
its  share  of  popularity  and  prosperity.     Originally  built 
as  a  fishing  village,  it  became  in  time  the  resort  of  the 
more  wealthy   Nantucketers  who  built  comfortable  cot- 
tages to  which  they  repaired  in  fall  and  spring  to  enjoy 
the  freshest  of   fresh  fish  brought  in  by  the  fishermen 
whose  skill  in  handling  their  dories  is  sometimes 
severely  tested  in  landing  a  big  fare  through  the 
surf  without  a  spill.    It  is  part  of  the  day's 
entertainment  to  go  to  the  beach  to  watch 
this  performance. 

The  Actor's  Colony  takes  posses- 
sion of  'Sconset  from  about  the  first  o: 
July  though  they  are  not  allowed  to 
have  complete  possession  as  many 
visitors  come  far  earlier  and  some  stay 
until  Thanksgiving. 

There  is  a  subtle  charm  that  per- 
vades the  Nantucket  moors,  stretching 
across  the  island  to  'Sconset,  which  is 
difficult  to  describe.  Perhaps  it  appeals 
more  strongly  to  the  visitor  than  to  the  native.  But  there  is  that 
in  the  vagrant,  deeply-rutted  roads  through  the  sandy  soil,  the 
stretches  of  scrub  oak  without  a  tree,  the  countless  varieties  of 
wild  flowers,  the  air  that  is  always  from  the  salt  water — for  the 
island  is  too  far  from  shore  (thirty  miles)  to  permit  a  suspicion 
of  a  land  breeze — that  makes  a  day  on  the  moors  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  landmark  in  life.  And  if  that  day  is  spent  on  horse- 
back on  the  soft  turf  and  sand  it  is  none  the  less  delightful.  It 
is  seven  miles  across  the  moors  from  Nantucket  town  to  Sias- 
conset and  the  ocean  where  during  a  storm  the  breakers  roll  in 
with  thunderous  force.  Nantucket  fogs,  too,  are  unique  in  their, 
unheralded  arrival ;  and  just  as  quick  to  disappear,  apparently 
leaving  in  their  wake  an  atmosphere  through  which  the  sunsets 
are  enhanced  and  glorified — for  a  sunset  seen  from  the  Nantucket 
moors  is  more  glorious,  more  radiant,  more  heavenly  than  ever 
a  sunset  on  the  mainland. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  town  of  Nantucket  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  past  is  most  strongly  felt  by  the  off-island  visitor.  There 
is  an  intangible  something  that  casts  a  spell  over  those  whom  the 
Nantucketers  call  the  elect — those  visitors  who  are  no  longer 
counted  as  strangers,  since  they  are  of  one  heart  and  mind  with 
Nantucket  in  their  tastes.  Year  after  year  families  come  back 
for  the  summer,  and  to  them,  as  to  the  old  Nantucketer  who  comes 
back  for  his  last  years,  it  is  always  a  coming  home. 


Photo    from    Brown    Bros. 
A   real   Nantucketer   is   born   with   sea   legs 
and  does  not  have  to  acquire  his  fond- 
ness for  rolling  surf  ancl  odor  of  fish 


3,16  °f  tI,eo!irAVPa,T1Jhlei!S  iSSUed  *?  ^CW  ,Engian,d  °n  the  *ul,''ect  °f  abolition  was  written  in  this  old  farmhouse  by  the  doughty  Elihu  Coleman, 
a  Quaker.     The  house,  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  is  set  beside  a  delightful  vagrant  lane  bordered  with  honeysuckle  and  roses 
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Greenheart  of  the  Jungle 

Guy  E.  Mitchell 

T^HE   traveler   visiting  the    Panama   Canal   may   wonder   that 

A  wooden  sills  should  be  used  in  all  the  great  locks  which  swing 

back  and  forth  with  ponderous  force.     But  the  wood  is  of  a  kind 

more  durable  than  iron  or  steel  when  placed  in  water  and,  unlike 


Another  picture  shows  a  curiously  wrought  animal  face  which 
might  be  taken  for  that  of  a  hog  or  a  dog.  It  should  certainly 
settle  any  controversy  that  the  thing  was  part  of  a  dogwood  tree ! 
The  almost  perfect  Iron  Cross  in  the  third  picture  comes  from 
Greenfield,  Ohio.  Unless  this  freak  is  some  sort  of  vegetable 
propaganda,  it  can  best  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
mark  resulted  from  a  partial  stripping  of  the  bark  of  the  tree. 


most  other  woods  not  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  teredo,  the 
worm  that  honeycombs  ordinary  piles.  It  is  also  exempt  from 
attacks  of  the  tropical  white  ants. 

Greenheart  is  this  remarkable  wood  and  it  has  been  known  to 
stand  under  water  for  over  a  hundred  years  and  remain  in  per- 
fectly sound  condition.  All  the  gates,  piers  and  jetties  of  the 
Liverpool  docks  and  practically  all  the  lock  gates  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal  in  England  are  of  greenheart.  It  furnished  the 
material  also  for  the  thirty  pairs  of  lock  gates  in  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  the  largest  of  the  enormous  gates  containing  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  each  of  greenheart.  The  wood  in 
the  gates  of  the  Canada  Dock,  built  in  1856,  was  so  perfectly 
preserved  that  it  was  used  again  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  dock 
in  1894.  The  wood  has  an  enormous  crushing  strength  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  tree  is  a  large,  handsome  one,  ranging  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  feet  in  height  and  four  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  but 
it  grows  in  the  dense  tropical  jungles  of  northern  South  America 
and  the  wild  interior  of  British  Guiana,  among  almost  impene- 
trable forest  tangles.  Great  labor  is  required  to  cut  trails  or 
jungle  roads  to  streams  down  which  the  logs  may  be  floated.  To 
fell  a  dozen  greenheart  trees  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  away 
hundreds  of  other  trees.  The  logs  are  snaked  along  the  trails 
by  oxen  and  sweating  natives  to  the  river  banks  after  which  they 
must  be  rafted  down  streams  by  binding  them  to  logs  of  lighter 
wood,  since  the  greenheart  logs  will  sink  instantly  alone.  Each 
log  is  worth  from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars. 


Strange  Freaks  in  Lumber 

Frederic  Grimwood 


K 


NOTS  in  lumber  often  resemble 
faces  and  below  is  a  collection  of 
three  extraordinary  designs  in  tree  tim- 
bers. The  freaks  are  shown  with  photo- 
graphic accuracy  and  on  the  authority  of 
American  Forestry  have  not  been  re- 
touched in  any  way.  The  central  picture 
of  the  hooded  friar  was  found  in  a  poplar 
board  at  a  Cincinnati  furniture  factory. 


The  North- 
west'sOldest 
Apple  Tree 

Harry  W. 
Elliott 

TTHERE  is  a 
A  famous  apple 
tree  standing  in 
Vancouver  Bar- 
racks in  the 
State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  sole 
survivor     of     a 

number  planted  there  nearly  a  century  ago.  At  a  party  in  Lon- 
don— so  the  story  goes—the  seeds  of  some  apples  were  slyly 
slipped  into  the  pockets  of  some  young  men  who  were  about  to 
start  for  Fort  Vancouver.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  young  men 
at  the  Fort  the  seeds  were  discovered  and  planted.  Several  of 
the  trees  grew,  three  of  which  lived  for  a  long  time  and  were 
pointed  out  as  the  only  apple  trees  in  the  Northwest.  Finally 
only  the  present  tree  was  left.  Even  the  existence  of  this  tree 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  but  it  was  recently  discovered  and 
identified  as  the  original  apple  tree.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
desired  to  secure  a  gavel  from  the  tree  for  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  which  led  to  the  further  discovery  that  the  old  tree  was 
badly  infected  with  San  Jose  scale.  It 
was  then  sprayed,  pruned,  the  rotten 
wood  from  the  trunk  cleaned  out  and  the 
hollows  filled  with  cement  and  all  the 
cuts  painted.  Further  doctoring  brought 
it  into  vigorous  growth  and  now  it  is 
bearing  apples.  It  is  rather  interesting 
to  note  that  at  present  the  orchard  busi- 
ness in  the  state  is  being  carried  on  ex- 
tensively through   all  the   farming  area. 
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The  menfolk  of  Fulufuluya  hamlet,  Wabaloe,  do  not  work  very  hard,  but  kangaroo  and  pig  hunts  are  followed 
assiduously.     Animal  life  is  strangely  scarce  in  this   region   and  meat   is   such   a  luxury  that   even 

dogs  are  eaten  with  great  relish 


ALONG       OLD       CANNIBAL       TRAILS 

Strange  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  the  D'Bntrecasteaux  Islands 
— Some  Papuan  Performances   That  Savor  of  Cannibal  Days 

By  Diamond  Jenness 
Photographs  by   the  Author. 


AWHALEBOAT  was  going  over  to  Kalo-Kalo  to  restore 
the  teacher,  Sioni,  to  his  home :  I  determined  to  use  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  villages  in  that  region.  With  a  fair 
breeze  we  crossed  the  strait  in  two  hours  and,  rounding  a  low 
sandspit  where  everyone  kept  a  lookout  for  the  crocodile  that 
was  known  to  haunt  the  spot,  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  creek  half  concealed  among  the  mangroves.  Here  we  dis- 
embarked and  followed  for  a  few  hundred  yards  the  narrow 
path  lined  with  trees  and  scrub  which  led  to  the  teacher's  house — 
a  large  single-roomed  dwelling  of  palm-leaf  mats  stretched  over 
a  framework  of  poles  and  raised  some  five  feet  off  the  ground 
on  piles.  A  veranda  extended  round  three  sides  of  it  and  here 
we  sat  in  the  growing  dusk. 

We  rose  early  next  day,  but  even  so  one  or  two  natives  had 
already  come  in  for  a  chat  and  a  smoke.  An  hour  after  we 
started  out  along  the  native  track,  fording  the  creeks  that  cut 
across  it  every  quarter  of  a  mile.  One  of  these  was  spanned 
by  a  bridge — the  giant  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree — but  the  women 
carrying  baskets  of  yams  on  their  heads  evidently  found  it  safer 
to  ford,  and  had  worn  a  smooth  track  down  the  bank  on  either 
si<lc.  A  blue  pigeon  cooed  from  the  woods  on  our  right  and  we 
turned  aside  to  look  for  it.  It  is  the  choicest  game  bird  in  this 
region,  where  fresh  meat  is  the  rarest  luxury,  for  it  is  much  more 
palatable  than  the  ducks  and  teal  which  haunt  the  shore.  Un- 
like the  smaller  Torres  Straits'  pigeon  it  frequents  the  depths 
of  the  woods  and  perches  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  highest 
trees.  (  )ften  1  have  circled  round  and  round  below,  hearing  its 
note  above  my  head  but  unable  to  spy  the  bird  through  the  dense 
foliage.  This  morning  we  were  in  luck  and  before  we  regained 
the  path  we  had  two  blue  pigeons  to  swell  our  flesh-pots. 

The  path   opened   out   into  a  wide  clearing  in   which  was  a 

yiH1  I  •    huts  arranged  according  to  nature's  group- 

■  rowded  round  us  eager  to  learn  the  latest  news 

and  to  beg  a  mite  of  tobacco  from  the  visitor.     The  native  pipe 

;  a  ci  mce,  the  same  type  being  found  throughout 

the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  New  Guinea.     It  consists  of  a  bam- 

om  nine  inches  to  three  feet  in  length  with  a  diameter 


smaller  or  larger  to  correspond ;  one  end  is  closed  by  a  natural 
knot  in  the  wood,  the  rest  is  a  hollow  tube  with  all  intervening 
knots  pierced ;  near  the  closed  end  a  small  hole  is  drilled  and 
here  is  inserted  the  tobacco  rolled  into  a  cigarette  with  a  shred 
of  banana  leaf.  The  smoker  sets  his  mouth  against  the  open 
end,  applies  a  lighted  coal  to  the  cigarette  and  inhales.  The 
tube  is  thus  filled  with  smoke,  the  cigarette  is  withdrawn  from 
its  hole  and  the  smoke  inhaled  through  this  orifice  until  it  is  ex- 
hausted, when  the  process  is  repeated. 

The  natives  were  lounging  in  the  shadow  of  their  huts.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  seeking  an  opportunity  to  photograph  a 
typical  village  scene  with  people  moving  about.  I  suggested  to 
them  that  I  should  take  their  picture.  They  had  no  objection ; 
on  the  contrary  every  man  in  the  village  stepped  to  the  front 
and  took  his  place  in  the  row.  This  was  not  at  all  what  I  wanted. 
However  I  pretended  that  all  was  well,  snapped  the  button  with- 
out exposing  the  plate  and  called  out  "badimowa  kagutoki"  (It's 
all  finished,  thank  you)  ;  then  as  they  walked  away  in  different  di- 
rections I  took  the  photograph.  Was  it  a  sin  to  deceive  the 
natives  right  under  the  very  eye  of  the  mission  ? 

Not  far  from  this  hamlet  we  came  upon  a  woman  making 
sago.  The  men  had  already  cut  down  the  palm,  hacked  the  pith 
out  of  the  trunk  and  propped  up  the  hollow  trough  on  stakes. 
Their  share  of  the  work  was  now  finished  and  the  rest  was  left 
for  the  women.  Across  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  a  woman 
had  tied  a  strainer  made  from  a  broad  sago  leaf  by  scraping  off 
the  outer  tissue.  She  filled  the  trough  with  the  pith,  then  brought 
some  water  in  cocoanut  bottles  from  the  stream  near  by  and 
poured  it  over  the  top.  Kneading  the  pulpy  mass  with  her  hands 
she  pressed  it  against  the  strainer  when  the  water  carrying  the 
sago  in  suspension  passed  through  and  was  caught  in  a  large 
wooden  bowl.  This  was  placed  to  one  side  to  settle,  after  which 
the  water  was  poured  off  and  the  yellow  pulpy  mass  wrapped  in 
leaves  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  sago  thus  obtained  is  very  im- 
pure and  not  as  palatable  as  the  commercial  product.  Never- 
theless it  is  very  nourishing  and  serves  as  a  useful  stand-by  to 
the  natives  in  the  season  of  scarcity  before  the  yam  crop  has 
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In  the  old  days  natives  were  in 
the  habit  of  kidnapping  chil- 
dren of  rival  tribes  and  feasting 
upon  them.  This  practice,  how- 
ever, has  been  stopped  by  the 
British  and  severe  punishments 
follow  any  outbreak  of 
cannibalism 


ripened,  and  anything  edible  is  welcome. 
We  passed  through  two  or  three  more 
villages  that  differed  little  from  the  first, 
and  finally  came  to  one  that  was  built 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.  Here 
on  the  beach,  protected  by  a  rough  shelter 
of  cocoanut  leaves,  two  men  were  build- 
ing a  canoe.  They  had  already  hollowed 
out  the  trunk  and  now,  while  one  was 
lashing  on  the  crossbars  that  were  to 
serve  as  seats,  the  other  was  laboriously 
carving  out  a  magnificent  prow.  Two 
Molima  natives  who  had  come  to  trade 
for  betel-nut  were  sitting  beside  them 
—Molima,  a  name  that  connoted  blood- 
thirsty cannibalism  in  every  village 
throughout  the  archipelago,  although 
whatever  they  may  have  been  in  the  past 


The  chief  of  the  Naile  tribe  is 
not  cumbered  by  robes  of  office 
or,  in  fact,  of  any  variety,  but 
his  pride  will  not  allow  him  to 
appear  in  public  without  his 
nose  ornament.  His  son  affects 
the  stripes  of  civilization 


Sweet  potatoes  forming  the 
main  diet  of  the  Mud  Bay  peo- 
ple, the  planting,  tending  and 
harvesting  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  their  lives.  Even 
the  old  women  work,  carry- 
ing heavy  loads  of  tubers 


The  living-room    in    the   native   Papuan   house   is   truly   on   the    ground    floor. 

Wherever   two   or   three  natives   are   gathered   together   there    is    apt   to   be    a 

singsong    consisting    of    native    chants    and    original    compositions    on 

various  events  of  the  day,  as  these  people  are  very  musical 


they  are  now  as  innocent  and  harmless  as  any  of  their 
brethren  around  them. 

We  were  as  anxious  as  our  two  Moliman  friends  to 
obtain  some  betel-nut  and  since  none  was  procurable  in 
the  villages  on  the  plain  we  turned  inland  and  began  to 
ascend  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain.  For  an  hour  we 
climbed  amongst  giant  boulders,  over  which  in  the  rainy 
season  roaring  torrents  rush  down  in  foaming  cascades 
and  waterfalls  till  they  reach  the  plain  below.  At  last  we 
came  to  a  cluster  of  three  villages  one  above  the  other — 
the  betel-nut  villages  to  .which  natives  come  from  all  down 
the  coast  to  barter  for  the  precious  nuts.  Unfortunately 
the  trees  were  not  bearing  well  at  this  time  and  the 
natives  had  hardly  more  than  enough  for  themselves. 
Tobacco,  however,  was  a  great  temptation  and  we  man- 
aged to  obtain  in  exchange  for  a  bit  one  bunch  of  the 
nuts.  Half  a  stick  of  tobacco  procured  us  an  ample 
meal  of  boiled  sweet  potatoes  and  an  extra  inch  added  a 
couple  of  green  cocoanuts,  very  refreshing  to  drink  after 
a  hard  climb  under  a  burning  midday  sun.  The  cloud- 
capped  mountain  above  is  the  home  of  a  dangerous 
balaumo  (spirit).  We  could  see  native  plantations 
reaching  up  the  slope  for  some  distance,  then  yielding 
to  the  virgin  forest,  for  their  owners  were  afraid  to 
ascend  to  the  summit.  It  is  true  that  Ballantyne,  the 
missionary  from  Bwaidoga,  had  once  climbed  to  the  top, 
but  then  "he  was  a  white  man,  and  a  missionary  besides, 
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Some  native  men  have  just 
brought  in  the  food  for  a  big 
dance  in  a  Kalo-Kalo  village. 
Extra  draperies  are  worn  on 
such  gala  occasions,  as  well  as 
the  nose  ornament  made  of  the 
hinges  of  a  huge  clamshell 


Mathematics  is  not  the  forte  of 

this    ancient    who,    by    dint    of 

great  concentration,  is  working 

out  a  sum  on  his  fingers 


An  expert  marksman  at  a  ten- 
der age,  this  young  Papuan  has 
just  shot  with  his  little  bow  the 
three  little  fish  which  he  holds 


the  hills  and  rob  the  trees  and  paddle  off 
home  with  their  booty  before  dawn.  It 
was  dangerous  work,  for  if  the  owners 
surprised  them  before  they  made  their 
escape  there  was  sure  to  be  a  fight  and 
perhaps  a  massacre,  followed  by  the  in- 
evitable cannibal  feast.  Now  cannibal- 
ism has  been  relegated  to  the  past,  but 
an  attempt  at  robbery  would  still  set  fly- 
ing the  spears  without  which  no  man 
wanders  outside  his  own  village  or  gar- 
den plot. 

We  left  these  villages,  a  bunch  of 
betel  in  one  hand  and  a  bundle  of  speci- 
men spears  in  the  other — the  olive  branch 
and  the  sword.  Some  of  the  Goodenough 
natives  had  come  to  Sioni's  hut  for  a 
chat  and  a  smoke,  for  the  mission  teacher 
must  always  be  liberal  with  his  tobacco. 
They  were  old  friends  from  Faiyavi  and 
were  leaving  that  evening  to  camp  on 
the  point  two  miles  away  so  that  they 


and  no  balaumo  could  do  him  any  harm."  I  asked  the 
natives  here  if  they  had  ever  seen  the  balaumo,  to  which 
they  replied  that  they  had  not  actually  seen  it  but  every 
one  knew  that  it  was  there.  There  was  another,  they 
said,  on  top  of  the  Goodenough  mountain  across  the 
straits,  so  no  one  would  dare  to  climb  that  either. 

In  ascending  the  slope  we  had  picked  up  two  or  three 
ripe  betel-nuts  that  had  evidently  been  dropped  by  some 
one  as  he  was  carrying  away  a  bunch.  Had  some  of 
the  Goodenough  natives  who  were  camped  on  the  beach 
down  below  climbed  up  and  robbed  the  trees  during  the 
night?  For  the  betel  is  as  necessary  to  the  native  as  his 
daily  food;  wherever  he  goes  there  dangles  from  his  hand 
or  arm  a  lime-gourd  containing  a  mixture  of  crushed 
betel-nut  and  lime.  Attached  to  this  is  a  carved  ebony 
spatula  and  a  leaf  or  two  of  the  burning  pepper  plant. 
A  friend  meets  him  on  the  track  and  they  stop  to  chat, 
helping  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  a  little  betel 
and  pepper  leaf,  which  they  chew  together  in  the  mouth 
and  then  spit  out  again.  Kalo-Kalo  and  the  hill  villages 
on  the  north  end  of  Goodenough  Island  are  almost  the 
sole  sources  of  supply  throughout  this  region  and  the 
latter  are  accessible  to  but  few  of  the  natives.  The  betel 
trees  of  Kalo-Kalo  like  the  golden  apples  in  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides  have  ruined  many  a  man  in  times  past. 
Natives  from  Goodenough,  opposite,  used  to  steal  over 
in  their  canoes  about  nightfall,  then  in  the  darkness  climb 


The  upper  floor  of  a  native  hut  is  used  for  sleeping  purposes  only.     At  night 

the  bold  wooer   will   come  and  sit  beneath  the   family   and   play 

on  a  jew's-harp  until  his  lady-love  comes  down  to  him 
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might  cross  the  straits  at  dawn.  "Would  they  give  me  a  pas- 
sage?" Certainly,  they  would  be  only  too  pleased.  At  the  back 
of  their  minds  was  the  thought,  "He  will  give  us  a  little  tobacco 
all  round ;  perhaps,  too,  a  betel-nut  apiece,"  but  they  were  too 
polite  to  express  it  openly.  Sioni's  wife  was  already  busy  cook- 
ing the  pigeons  and  some  sweet  potatoes  below  the  house  and 
soon  visitors  and  ourselves  were  all  sitting  down  to  a  sumptuous 
meal. 

The  Faiyavians  had  come  over  in  a  single  canoe  to  Sioni's 
hut.  We  made 
the  point  shortly 
after  sunset  and 
dragged  the  canoe 
up  on  to  the 
beach.  There  we 
found  three 
canoes  belonging 
to  other  natives 
of  the  same  vil- 
lages who  had  . 
likewise  come  to 
this  place  to  cross. 
The  red  light  of 
half  a  dozen  fires 
glowed  through 
the  darkness  with 
dusky  figures 
grouped  around 
them,  white  cock- 
atoo   feathers 

shining  on  their  heads.  Some  went  to  sleep  immediately  lying 
stretched  out  on  the  ground,  others  sat  and  talked  or  sang  in 
chorus.  Their  music  is  not  like  ours  with  eight  tones  to  the  octave 
and  with  whole  tone  or  semitone  intervals ;  they  distinguish 
thirds  of  a  tone  and  this  imparts  to  their  melodies  a  soft  plain- 
tive note  which  ours  lack.  There  was  one  fire  a  little  remote  from 
the  rest  and  here  something  more  serious  seemed  to  be  taking 
place.  I  walked  over  and  as  I  approached  heard  a  native  say, 
"He  is  not  married,  let  him  learn,  too ;"  so  they  made  room  for 
me  in  the  circle  amongst  half  a  dozen  youths.  Three  married 
men,  old  acquaintances  of  mine,  were  instructing  them  in  the  "art 
of  love" — the  magic  rites  and  incantations  for  winning  a  maiden's 
heart.  One  incantation  in  particular  was  being  taught  and  we 
sang  it  over  and  over  again,  the  weird  music  rising  up  on  the 
still  night  air  and  dying  away  gently  on  the  last  few  notes.  When- 
ever the  chorus  flagged  one  of  his  men  orated,  but  hardly  had 
the  first  words  passed  his  lips  when  another  broke  in  and  took 
up  the  discourse,  then  perhaps  the  third  would  interrupt  or  some 
one  begin  the  chorus  again.     They  told  us  how  to  apply  the  in- 


"Matagewana  was  not  using  his  big  waga  but  a 
men     .     .     .      We    could    paddle 


cantations — to  steal  the  girl's  grass  skirt  and  when  evening  fell 
to  go  unseen  to  some  adjoining  stream.  There  standing  in  mid- 
stream with  the  skirt  fastened  round  his  waist,  solemnly  and 
quietly  the  youth  must  intone  his  chant ;  later  when  no  one  was 
watching  he  must  restore  the  skirt  to  its  place.  The  all-innocent 
maiden  on  wearing  her  skirt  again  would  feel  her  heart  go  out 
in  longing  towards  him  and  he  should  then  make  his  addresses 
openly.  Such  is  the  lore  they  teach  the  lads  when  they  are  away 
from   home;   while   the   women    for   their   part    secretly   impart 

similar  knowledge 
to  the  girls.  Never 
having  had  occa- 
sion to  put  any  of 
these  incanta- 

tions into  prac- 
tice myself,  I  can 
testify  to  their 
efficacy  only  from 
hearsay.  There 
are  other  methods 
of  gaining  the 
same  end  which 
were  taught  to 
me  later,  but  on 
this  occasion  it 
sufficed  that  we 
should  learn  one 
properly.  So  hour 
after  hour  we  sat 
there  around  the 
fire  while  the  full  moon  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens. 
It  was  all  very  strange  and  unreal.  Away  on  the  horizon  across 
the  gleaming  water  that  broke  softly  on  the  gravel  beach  at  our 
feet  was  the  black  outline  of  Goodenough  Island,  our  destination 
on  the  morrow.  Behind  was  the  swamp  where  the  mangroves 
spread  their  snaky  arms  and  legs  in  every  conceivable  direction; 
behind  that  again  the  forest;  while  over  both  loomed  the  great 
dark  mountain  like  some  giant  holding  us  all  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand. 

The  stars  had  scarcely  begun  to  pale  in  the  sky  when  the 
natives  were  astir,  raking  up  the  fires  to  bake  a  few  yams  in  the 
hot  ashes.  Then  the  canoes  were  dragged  down  from  the  beach 
and  we  started  out,  trusting  to  cross  the  narrow  strait  before  the 
bolimano  arose — the  southwest  wind  which  at  this  season  of  the 
year  sends  out  a  preliminary  puff  each  morning  about  9  o'clock, 
drives  the  foaming  waves  before  it  at  noon,  and  dies  away  again 
in  mid-afternoon.  F'ortune  smiled  on  us ;  the  mite  of  tobacco 
that  was  passed  around  from  time  to  time  worked  wonders  in 
{Continued  on  page  41) 


smaller    canoe     .     .     .     handled   by   five   or   six 
along  the  shore  in  smooth  water" 


Papuan  women  are  experts  at  making  baskets  and  pots,  as  well  as   at  digging  in  the  community  gardens.     But  their  preference  is  for  the 
housewifely  sport  of  cooking.     They  cook  meat  by  roasting  it   in  hot  ashes,  the  food   being  first  wrapped  in   banana  leaves. 

This  method  requires  hours  before  the  joint  is  ready  to  be  eaten 
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TRAVEL 


Outside  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  all  was  activity  after  seven  in  the  morning  clearing  away  all  trace  of  the  sailors'  occupation  over  night, 
removing  the  canteen  to  headquarters,  and  by  eight-thirty  all  was  shipshape  and  ready  in  the  Great  Hall  for  the  courts  of  all  England 

WHEN     THE      NAVY      "SIGHTSAW"     LONDON 

How  the  "Gobs"  Borrowed  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  for  a  Shake- 
down— Bluejackets  and  Bewigged  Busts  of  Departed  Chancellors  Rest 
Side  by  Side — A   Vacation  for  Fifteen   Thousand  American  Sailors 

By  George  Buchanan  Fife 


IN  England  custom  and  precedent  were  believed  to  be  estab- 
lished upon  a  rock.  "It  just  isn't  done,  you  know,"  always 
sufficed  as  an  explanation,  serving  to  convey  finality.  It  was  some- 
thing behind  which  no  one  could  go  and  held  the  country  rigid 
against  undesirable  experiment.  And  then  the  war  came  and 
with  it  a  new  order.  Things  had  to  be  done  which  had  never 
before  been  done,  nor  were  likely  ever  to  be  done  again.  So 
the  venerable  expression  recurred  with  decreasing  frequency  until 
it  became  meaningless  and  at  last  obsolete.  Englishmen  grew 
accustomed  to  whatever  strange  demands  this  new  order  made 
imperative.  They  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  anything — though 
it  threatened  the  rock  itself. 

This  was  all  very  well  in  war  time,  but  with  the  war  at  an 
end  and  the  conventions  clamoring  for  recognition,  imagine  saying 
to  an  average  Londoner,  even  in  the  politest  way,  "We'd  like  to 
borrow  your  Royal  Court-  of  Justice  to  use  as  sleeping  quarters 
for  American  sailors  !" 

What  a  picture  it  conjures  in  the  mind! — consternation — 
incredulity,  and  then,  "You're  spoofing,  what?" 

But  the  picture  is  all  wrong  \n  any  event,  for  these  identical 
word-  were  addressed  not  to  an   average   Londoner,   hut  to  the 

d  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — and  forty- 
eight  hours  later  twelve  hundred  American  sailors  were  asleep 
in  the  Loyal  Courts  of  Justice  of  Greal  Britain! 

Nor  was  it  in  the  emergency  of  a  single  night  that  this  ex- 
traordinary  thing  came   to  pass.      Every   night    for   a   week   the 

sailors   slept  there — more   than   nine   thousand   of   them   in   all 

the  welcome  guests  of   a   hospitable    Lord    High   Chancellor  and 


the  American  Red  Cross,  which  had  asked  this  unprecedented 
favor  in  their  behalf. 

The  mere  idea  intrigues  the  imagination !  The  Great  Hall 
of  the  Royal  Courts,  ante-chamber  of  England's  highest  and  most 
austere  tribunals,  a  sailors'  hotel !  This  vast  stone  edifice,  asso- 
ciated with  the  very  foundations  of  an  Empire  people's  rights, 
the  .abode  of  unsmiling  effigies  of  countless  departed  chancellors 
in  all  the  solemnity  of  wig  and  robe,  and  given  to  endless  nights 
of  respectful  silence,  echoing  to  the  jest  and  laughter  of  a  horde 
of  irrepressible  bluejackets  going  reluctantly  to  bed — a  thousand 
of  them  with  their  mattresses  dotting  a  rich  mosaic  floor  as  long 
as  a  New  York  City  street  block  and  wider  than  Fifth  avenue! 
High  in  the  gray  walls  about  them  the  dim  narrow  windows, 
many-paned  and  blazoned  with  the  colorful  arms  of  England's 
successive  High  Chancellors  for  more  than  nine  hundred  years, 
and  lost  in  the  whispering  darkness,  the  deep  arches  of  a  vaulted 
ceiling  eighty  feet  and  more  above  the  drowsy  heads  looked 
down  on  the  unique  spectacle. 

But  these  were  not  all  the  sailormen.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred others  scattered  through  the  flanking  alcoves,  on  the  wide 
stair  landings,  beneath  the  dignified  busts  of  the  gowned  lords 
in  the  corridors,  even  in  the  high-hung  balcony  where  Queen 
Victoria  once  sat  surrounded  by  her  Court  and  ceremoniously 
opened  the  great  structure  thirty-six  years  before. 

Verily  the  old  order  changeth ! 

But  this  is  inverting  a  remarkable  story  and  beginning  it  at 
the  end.  Its  actual  preface  is  the  detachment  after  the  armistice 
of  the  great  ships  of  the  American  Navy  with  their  fifteen  thou- 
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sand  men  from  important  and  exacting 
service  with  the  British  Grand  Fleet. 

For  more  than  a  year  they  had  been 
constantly  under  steam  in  the  bleak 
waters  north  of  Scotland,  their  crews  al- 
ways on  tiptoe,  never  ashore  save  in 
small  parties  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time 
and  these  at  long  and  trying  intervals. 
It  had  been  liberty,  but  not  much  else. 

That  the  men  were  entitled  to  a  share 
of  real  sailorman  diversion,  their  vigilant 
task  once  ended,  was  well  recognized  by 
their  commanders  and  of  course  London 
at  once  suggested  itself  as  the  ideal  place 
for  it. 

But  London  was  already  full  to  over- 
flowing, hotels  and  lodging-houses  were 
bulging  with  the  people  squeezed  into 
them  and  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers  and 
seamen  were  roaming  the  streets  in 
search  of  beds.  To  find  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  several  thousand  American 
sailors  was  declared  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility. Even  a  particularly  agile  A.  B. 
would  have  difficulty  in  finding  room 
enough  to  swing  a  hammock. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
those    at    Navy    Headquarters    because 

they  wanted  the  men  to  have  a  chance  to  visit  London,  but  had  no 
intention  of  permitting  them  to  come  and  shift  for  themselves  in 
a  strange  and  overcrowded  city.  So  it  had  been  definitely  de- 
cided that  such  liberty  could  be  granted  only  to  a  small  number 
of  them.  The  others  would  have  to  stand  their  disappointment 
with  the  same  fortitude  with  which  they  stood  their  watches. 
And  in  the  meantime  the  ships  were  on  their  leisurely  way  from 
Inverness  to  Southampton,  every  man  jack  aboard  shading  his 
eyes  and  looking  toward  London. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  American  Red  Cross  comes 
into  the  story.  One  day — it  was  while  the  fleet  was  steaming 
leisurely  southward — Captain  Richard  Armstrong,  Director  of 
the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Naval  Service,  asked  a  member  of 
Admiral  Sims'  staff  what  arrangements  had  been  made  to  bring 
the  crews  to  London.  The  regretful  reply  was  that  beyond 
allowing  a  few  men  liberty  the  thing  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

"London  is  jammed  with  people  now.     There  isn't  a  bed  left 


The  Royal  Courts  of 
imposing 


The  most  appreciative  audience  the  bluejackets  had  was  the  eager 

and  admiring  throng  of  small  boys  that  lined  the  curb 

to  watch  their  comings  and  goings 


Justice  in  the  Strand  at  Temple  Bar,  where  was  once  a  London  slum,  is  an 
structure  housing  the  entire  twentj'-three  civil  courts  of  England 

in  it.  We  can't  let  nine  or  ten  thousand  bluejackets  stand  on  the 
street  corners  all  night  long." 

The  day  before  the  United  States  ships  came  into  Portsmouth 
an  American  resident  in  London,  D.  Campbell-Lee,  Esq.,  a 
barrister-at-law  and  secretary  of  the  American  Navy  League  in 
London,  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  might 
be  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  billet  the  sailors.  Armstrong 
and  the  Emergency  Bureau  would  no  more  have  thought  of  sug- 
gesting this  than  of  hinting  for  Buckingham  Palace !  But  Mr. 
Campbell-Lee  was  quite  in  earnest  and  even  asked  the  Red  Cross 
to  inspect  the  Great  Hall  "to  see  whether  it  would  do." 

What  the  Red  Cross  men  found  took  their  breath  away.  Here 
was  a  vast  chamber,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  forty-five 
feet  wide  and  eighty-five  feet  high,  warm  as  a  bedroom  and  equal 
to  berthing  all  the  men  of  the  fleet !  In  the  groined  crypt  ad- 
joining it  were  dining  rooms  and  a  restaurant  kitchen  equipment. 

The  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  Strand  at  Temple  Bar, 
where  was  once  a  London  slum,  is  an  imposing  structure  housing 
the  entire  twenty-three  civil  courts  of  England.  The  Great  Hall, 
which  is  the  main  entrance  to  them,  is  built  of  Portland  stone 
quarried  by  prisoners  at  Dartmoor  and  is  one  of  the  great  monu- 
ments of  modern  architecture.  In  employing  it  as  a  billet  for 
American  sailors  it  was  imperative  that  the  injunctions  of  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  and  no  trace 
of  its  novel  use  should  remain  when  the  time  came  for  the  courts 
to  open.  The  courts  were  sitting  daily  from  nine-thirty  until 
five-thirty,  so  between  those  hours  on  the  other  side  of  the  clock 
the  Great  Hall,  with  its  five  miles  of  alcoves  and  corridors,  was  at 
the  service  of  the  sailors.  But  as  the  courts  were  busy  up  to 
the  very  minute  of  their  closing  at  five-thirty  nothing  could  be 
done  toward  transforming  the  place  until  after  that  time,  with 
an  added  interval  to  permit  the  last  court  employee  and  the  last 
clerk  to  leave  the  great  building. 

On  the  stroke  of  half-past  five  motor  lorries  began  their  task. 
From  the  warehouse  twelve  hundred  mattresses  and  thirty-six 
hundred  blankets,  kept  for  just  such  an  emergency,  were  taken 
out  and  loaded  into  the  vans  which  ran  back  and  forth  between 
the  warehouse  and  the  courts  until  all  had  been  delivered.  A 
corps  of  fifteen  men  in  the  Great  Hall  stowed  the  bedding  in 
careful  piles  in  the  alcoves.  Also  they  hung  a  huge  American 
flag  and  one  equally  large  Red  Cross  banner  high  across  the 
lofty  hall  to  give  their  unfailing  greeting  to  the  bluejackets. 
Meanwhile  the  canteen  service  was  busy  transporting  its  im- 
pedimenta of  urns  and  cups  and  food,  coffee,  sandwiches,  choco- 
late and  buns,  and  "setting  up  shop"  in  the  vaulted  crypt.  Eight 
energetic  young  women  attended  to  that  job  and  enlarged  upon 
it  a  bit  by  decorating  their  severe  precincts  with  flags. 

It  was  at  nine  o'clock  that  night  when  the  first  liberty  party 
from  the  fleet  arrived  at  Paddington  Station  in  London.  By  that 
time  the  Royal  Courts  had  been  prepared  and  the  Great  Hall  had 
relapsed  into  the  silence  of  waiting. 


Two  of  these  heavy  ships  of  the  streets  were  chartered  and  tricked  out  with  big  canvas 

signs.     The  only  sailing  directions  they  gave  the  drivers  were  to   cruise  up   and   down 

the  Strand,  and  as   a  result  they   gathered  in   at  least  a  hundred 

extra  men  every  night 
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"Gee,  Bill,  we're  in  a  church !"  was  one  of  the  first  comments 
from  the  men  half  whispered  as  they  stared  about;  the  clustered 
lights  revealing  the  vastness  of  the  place  with  its  pillared, 
ecclesiastical  doorways  and  its  long  rows  of  narrow,  pointed 
stained-glass  windows.  "Then  you're  out  of  luck,  Bo,"  an  un- 
abashed youngster  responded. 

"Shut  up,  you  two,"  came  in  quick  admonition  from  another. 
"Don't  you  know 
where  you  are  ?  You'll 
wake  up  the  King  in 
a  minute  and  then 
you'll    get    merrihel." 

In  all  the  joking 
and  crowding  and 
curiosity  the  men  in 
charge  had  to  work 
quickly  and  syste- 
matically. Each  "gob" 
was  required  to  regis- 
ter, after  which  he  re- 
ceived a  billeting  card 
and  was  told  that  the 
canteen  was  open  in 
the  crypt. 

"And  after  you've 
had      supper,"      each 
squad  was  advised  as 
it  passed,  "go  out  and 
see  the  town.     Come 
back    here    whenever 
you       get        sleepy. 
There's     a     mattress 
with     three     blankets 
for  every  man.  You'll 
find  them   stacked   in 
the     alcoves.       Bring 
them  out  here  if  you 
want  or  find  a  place 
for  them  any- 
where  in   the 
c  0  r  r  i  d  ors. 
This    is    your 
house       now, 
and  you  don't 
need  a  latch- 
key !" 

Most  of 
the  men  of 
course  hur- 
ried to  the 
canteen  where 
gallons  of  hot 
coffee  and 
huge  baskets 
full  of  sand- 
wiches and 
honey  -spread 
buns  had  been 
prepared  for 
them.  Others 
who  felt  that 
there  wasn't 
anything  new 
about  eating 
trailed  out  of 
the  Hall  and 
into  the  flow 
of  the  busy 
Strand. 

"H     o     xv 
much,  sister?"  asked  a  bluejacket  setting  his  cup  on  the  canteen 
bar  and  reaching  into  the  pocket  of  his  peajacket. 

"How  much  for  what?"  the  young  woman  asked,  striving  to 
keep  the  twinkle  out  of  her  eye. 

"Let's  see ;  two  cups  of  coffee,  two  sandwiches,  a  bun,  a  pack 
of  cigarettes — oh,  yes,  and  a  bar  of  chocolate." 

The  girl  pretended  to  figure  a  moment  and  then  replied,  "That 
will  cost  you  just — nothing  at   all!" 

"You're  joshing,  ain't  you,  sister?"     Out  came  his  hand  with 


The  Great  Hall  is  a  vast  chamber  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  wide  and  eighty-five  high. 
The  courts  sat  daily,  but  at  night  the  five  miles  of  corridors   and  alcoves  were  filled  with  our  sailors  com- 
fortably sleeping  on  mattresses  after  a  day  of  London  fun.     "The  abode  of  unsmiling  effigies  of  countless 
departed  chancellors  in  all  the  solemnity  of  wig   and    robe     .     .     .     echoing    to    the    jest    and 
laughter  of  a  horde  of  irrepressible  bluejackets  going  reluctantly  to  bed.     .     .     ." 
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a  tinkle  of  silver  coins.  He  looked  at  her  incredulously  as  she 
turned  to  refill  several  cups  from  a  steaming  urn.  When  she 
came  back  to  him  he  darted  another  question  at  her.  "Say,  are 
you  Limies?" 

The  young  woman  who  knew  that  this  was  the  all-comprehen- 
sive sailor  word  for  the  English — a  relic  of  the  days  when  their 
ships   were  called  "limejuicers" — shook   her  head.     "No,   we're 

Americans  just  like 
you.  This  is  the 
American  Red  Cross. 
Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  didn't  see  the  big 
flag  when  you  came 
in?" 

A  wide  grin  broke 
across  the  sailor's 
face.  "Excuse  me, 
sister ;  I'll  take  it  all 
back,"  he  stammered. 
"I  thought  I  was 
three  thousand  miles 
from  America !" 

But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  those  who 
availed  themselves  of 
this  initial  canteen 
service  dawdled  very 
long  over  it.  Within 
a  short  time  they,  too, 
had  fared  out  into  the 
crowded  London 
streets  and  the  Great 
Hall  was  once  more 
practically  deserted. 

It  was  perhaps 
half  an  hour  after 
midnight  that  the  re- 
turning began,  the 
men  drifting 
in  by  twos 
and  threes, 
some  of  them 
promptly  set- 
ting a  course 
for  the  can- 
teen, others 
foot  weary 
and  glad  to 
turn  in  at 
once.  Al- 
though the 
Navy  had 
provided  a 
police  detail, 
there  never 
was  a  crowd 
more  manage- 
able, and  this 
held  true  to 
the  very  end 
of  the  visit. 
P  r  a  c  t  ically 
the  only  serv- 
ice the  Navy 
police  had  to 
render  was  to 
indicate  the 
four  long 
lines,  with  a 
wide  aisle 
down  the  centre,  in  which  the  sailors  were  to  lay  their  mattresses. 
But  they  preferred  to  go  off  in  corners  by  themselves  and  they 
were  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  homing  of  the  bluejackets  had  somewhat  the  nature  of 
a  procession  since  it  required  nearly  three  hours  to  pass  a  given 
point — the  portal  of  the  Great  Hall.  But  eventually  every  man 
straggled  in  and  generally  by  three  o'clock  all  was  quiet. 

In  order  that  the  Great  Hall  might  be  all  shipshape  and 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Along     Old     Cannibal     Trails 


(Continued  from  page  37) 


stimulating  the  energies  of  the 
paddlers  and  we  were  gliding 
along  under  the  lee  of  the  other 
shore  before  the  breeze  arose. 
Now  we  could  afford  to  idle, 
watching  for  fish  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  reefs.  A  turtle 
lazily  lifted  up  its  head  and 
looked  around  but  dived  again 
before  I  could  seize  my  gun.  We 
reached  Faiyavi  about  noon ;  the 
natives  scattered,  to  their  homes 
and  I  found  grateful  rest  and 
food  in  the  house  of  the  Samoan 
teacher. 

Returning  to  Wagifa  I  was 
one  evening  informed  by  Mata- 
gewana,  the  native  policeman, 
that  he  and  his  friends  intended 
to  run  across  the  strait  to  Yama- 
leli  on  the  morrow.  The  dry 
weather  had  parched  up  their 
yam  crops  and  they  wanted  to 
see  whether  their  relatives  on  the 
other  side  had  fared  any  better ; 
possibly  one  or  two  Wagifans 
might  even  garden  over  there.  I 
arranged  to  go  with  them  and  to 
meet  them  on  the  north  side  of 
Wag'ifa   Island   in   the  morning. 

Matagewana  was  not  using 
his  big  zvaga  (canoe)  Lock-up 
for  the  present  voyage,  but  a 
smaller  canoe  more  easily  handled 
by  five' or  six  men.  My  boys  were 
sent  back  with  the  dingy  and  we 
hoisted  the  mat  sail  and  sped 
across  the  ten  miles  or  so  of 
strait  before  a  fresh  southwest 
breeze.  It  was  carrying  us  a  lit- 
tle too  far  north,  but  that  mat- 
tered little ;  we  could  paddle 
along  the  shore  in  smooth  water. 
Not  half  a  mile  from  the  beach 
the  mast  suddenly  snapped  and 
down  crashed  the  sail,  narrowly 
missing  my  camera,  which  was 
lying  on  the  outrigger  platform. 
The  wreckage  was  soon  cleared 
away,  the  paddles  brought  out 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
we  continued  on  our  way  till  one 
of  the  natives  spied  a  tall  straight 
sapling — the  very  thing  for  a  new 
mast — growing  a  few  yards  back 
from  the  water.  The  canoe's 
head  was  turned  to  the  beach  and 
Matagewana  leaped  ashore  with 
his  machete  knife  in  his  hand. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  were  again 
under  sail  with  a  new  mast  in 
place  of  the  old. 

We  were  now  bound  for  two 
villages  in  the  middle  of  the  bay. 
They  lay  close  together  about  a 
mile  in  from  the  shore  and  beside 
them  were  the  gardens  fenced 
round  with  stout  palings  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  depredations 
of  wild  pigs  and  kangaroos. 

The  Wagifans  intended  to 
sleep  here  that  night,  but  as  there 
were  still  a  couple  of  hours  of 
daylight  I  determined  to  push  on 
to  another  cluster  of  villages  fur- 
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ther  south  close  beside  some  hot 
springs  and  sulphur  deposits 
which  I  was  anxious  to  see.  Two 
of  the  local  natives  offered  their 
services  as  guides  and  we  set  out 
through  the  woods  and  sago 
swamps.  One  behind  the  other 
we  wound  our  way  along  the 
narrow  track  until  we  reached  a 
clearing  where  the  trees  had  been 
felled  and  the  grass  burnt  off  to 
make  a  garden  site.  The  village 
lay  just  beyond. 

Unexpected  news  greeted  me 
here.  Two  white  men,  with  two 
native  boys,  were  living  in  a  hut 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
beside  the  thermal  springs.  In 
this  outlying  part  of  the  world  a 
stranger  is  a  rara  avis,  all  the 
more  welcome  when  he  does  ap- 
pear. I  was  given  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  there  spent  the  night. 

Yamaleli  is  most  picturesque 
with  its  tropical  forest  in  front, 
grass-clad  mountains  on  three 
sides  and  two  small  clear  lakes 
in  the  valleys.  A  mile  or  so  south 
of  it  is  a  large  outcrop  of 
obsidian  which  the  natives  have 
traded  far  and  wide  for  use  as 
knives.  Flakes  of  the  mineral 
are  still  used,  mainly  as  razors 
to  shave  the  head  and  beard.  One 
imagines  that  the  operation 
must  be  very  painful  but  the 
native  does  not  seem  to  find  it  so. 

The  two  natives  who  had 
come  with  me  the  day  before  had 
already  returned  to  their  homes 
but  I  found  another  man  who 
was  willing  to  guide  me  part  of 
the  way  back.  A  woman  brought 
two  or  three  sweet  potatoes  she 


had  just  boiled  for  me  to  carry 
on  the  trail,  and  went  away  de- 
lighted with  the  half-stick  of 
twist  tobacco  that  I  paid  her. 
The  natives  are  exceedingly  hos- 


pitable when  food  is  plentiful, 
and  one  can  travel  about  in  com- 
fort without  carrying  any  sup- 
plies whatever.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  handful  of  tobacco,  while  if 
you  carry  a  little  betel-nut  as  well 
you  can  obtain  almost  anything 
the  natives  possess.  Should  you 
happen  to  run  out  of  "funds" 
they  will  not  let  you  starve  but 
forward  you  on  your  way  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  A  few  days 
or  it  may  be  a  few  weeks  later 
they  will  visit  you  and  expect  a 
return  present  equivalent  to  what 
they  gave. 

Matagewana  and  his  friends 
had  found  agricultural  conditions 
at  Yamaleli  little  more  satisfac- 
tory than  on  Goodenough  Island. 
The  natives  were  lying  stretched 
out  in  the  shade  beside  the  canoe  ; 
the  few  yams  and  bananas  their 
friends  had  given  them  were 
roasting  on  the  fire,  for  we  had 
brought  no  cooking  pot  along 
with  us.  Evening  drew  on,  the 
pleasant  est  time  of  the  day,  and 
one  by  one  we  wandered  off  to 
bathe.  A  light  supper  finished 
the  day  and  piling  a  great  log  on 
the  fire  we  huddled  round  it  to 
sleep.  Morning  brought  the 
southwest  monsoon  again,  which 
quickly  carried  us  across  the 
straits  and  home. 


Our  New   National  Park — the    Grand    Canyon 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


forest.  The  view  extends  from 
the  far  north  over  the  Marble 
Platform  and  eastward  over  the 
desert  to  Navajo  Point.  Like 
the  sea  is  the  vast  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  desert.  The  sun 
filters  through  the  clouds  in 
shafts  of  light  which  travel  like 
searchlights  over  its  purple  floor, 
bathing  its  little  volcanoes  anew 
in  fire.  Snakelike  the  canyon  of 
the  Little  Colorado  winds  across 
the  plateau  and  rising  above  the 
hidden  depths  of  the  Marble 
Canyon  the  wall  of  the  Desert 
Facade  glows  rosy  red.  To  the 
north  an  opalescent  haze  lingers 
over  the  Marble  Platform  and 
the  Echo  Cliffs  turn  pink  against 
the  delicate  blue  of  the  distant 
Kaiparowits  Plateau. 

The  last  great  point  to  the 
north  is  the  wooded  height  of 
Saddle  Mountain,  which  is  joined 
to  the  Walhalla  Plateau  by 
Powell's  Saddle.  Here  the  all 
but  vanished  Powell  Trail  wan- 
ders downward  oyer  the  Algon- 
kian  to  meet  the  Tanner  trail 
which  starts  from  the  opposite 
rim  near  Navajo  Point.  Over 
these  trails  in  the  early  days 
came  thieves  with  cattle  from  the 


southern  rim,  for  in  this  wild 
and  unfrequented  region  their 
brands  could  be  changed  and  the 
thieves  could  escape  capture. 
The  northern  view  from  Saddle 
Mountain  is  over  the  desert  of 
the  Marble  Platform  through 
which  the  Colorado  has  cut  the 
Marble  Canyon.  Near  Lee's 
Ferry  the  walls  are  only  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  but  they 
gradually  increase  to  about  3,600 
feet  where  they  join  the  Grand 
Canyon.  No  temples  or  buttes 
are  found  within  its  depths  and 
its  walls  often  approach  the 
vertical.  One  July  morning  we 
started  down  the  tangled  pre- 
cipitous slope  of  the  Walhalla, 
forcing  our  horses  through  the 
thick  growth  of  yellow  pine, 
scrub  oak  and  unyielding  man- 
zanita.  Everywhere  we  encoun- 
tered the  thorny  wild  locust  with 
its  clusters  of  pink  and  white 
flowers.  Leaving  Powell's  Sad- 
dle by  slopes  on  which  it  often 
seemed  impossible  for  our  horses 
to  follow  us,  we  fought  our  way 
downward  for  several  thousand 
feet.  Conquering  the  cliffs  and 
emerging  from  the  tangle  we 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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To  Fly  to  North  and  South 
Pole 

PHE  day  for  airplanes  as  a  means  of 
travel  and  exploration  has  come.  Cap- 
tain Robert  Bartlett,  Peary's  famous  navi- 
gator, and  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Travel  Club  of  America,  is  prepar- 
ing to  make  a  flight  to  the  North  Pole,  and 
just  recently  news  has  come  of  an  Antarc- 
tic airplane  expedition  to  the  South  Pole 
which  is  being  organized  in  England. 

John  Cope,  biologist,  with  the  British 
Antarctic  expeditions  of  1914  and  17,  will 
be  the  leader,  and  expects  the  expedition 
to  start  in  June,  1920.  He  proposes,  be- 
sides carrying  on  scientific  investigations, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  mineral  and 
other  valuable  deposits  on  the  Antarctic 
continent.  He  has  secured  the  famous 
Antarctic  exploration  ship,  Terra  Nova, 
and  intends  to  take  an  airplane  for  survey- 
ing the  interior  of  the  Antarctic  continent 
and  thus,  he  hopes,  to  fly  over  the  South 
Pole. 

Cope  and  eight  comrades  narrowly 
escaped  death  when  the  Aurora,  the  rescue 
ship  sent  for  the  Shackleton  party  in  1916, 
broke  her  moorings  and  left  them  on  the 
great  ice  barrier  surrounding  the  Antarc- 
tic continent. 

Travel  Regulations  in  Europe 

A  S  late  as  March  almost  the  same  travel 
i*-  regulations  were  in  force  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe  as  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  In 
order  to  avoid  possible  delay  and  incon- 
venience American  business  men  planning 
trips  abroad  should  find  out  beforehand 
what  formalities  are  necessary,  and  plan 
their  itinerary  in  view  of  the  existing  sit- 
uation. 

The  first  requirement  for  Americans  is 
of  course  a  passport  from  the  United 
States  Government.  Information  regard- 
ing this  can  be  secured  at  the  Bureau  of 
Citizenship,  Department  of  State,  at 
Washington,  or  at  the  post  office  of  any 
good-sized  city.  It  is  necessary  to  attend 
to  this  matter  well  in  advance  of  the  time 
set  for  sailing.  The  next  step  is  to  begin 
at  once  to  secure  vises  from  the  diplomatic 
offices  at  Washington  or  at  the  consular 
offices  of  the  European  countries  to  be 
visited  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

It  is  wise  to  allow  a  minimum  of  two 
days  for  each  country  to  which  travel  is 
contemplated.  In  the  case  of  those  sailing 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to 
the  consular  vise  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
permit  from  the  British  military  author- 
ities which  can  be  secured,  however,  at 
New  York.  When  all  the  vises  have  been 
secured  the  last  step  is  to  secure  an  em- 
barkation permit  at  the  custom  house  in 
New  York. 

Upon  arrival  in  England  or  France,  all 
aliens  must  report  in  person  within 
twenty-four  hours  at  police  headquarters 
and  furnish  several  recent  photographs 
similar  to  those  used   for  passports.     On 


changing  address  the  same  notification  is 
required.  Before  proceeding  to  another 
country  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  pass- 
port viseed  again  by  the  consular  officers 
of  the  country  to  which  one  is  traveling. 

A  great  deal  of  inconvenience  may  be 
saved  en  route  by  securing  hotel  accom- 
modations well  in  advance.  One  result  of 
the  war  has  been  an  overcrowding  of  all 
European  capitals.  Frequently  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  accommodations  at  all 
in  the  leading  cities  such  as  London  and 
Paris.  At  Rome  the  situation  is  somewhat 
better.  In  Greece  the  difficulties  are  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
filled  with  large  numbers  of  refugees. 
None  of  the  American  passengers  on  a 
train  arriving  there  recently  were  able  to 
secure  accommodations  the  first  night. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  at  present,  Com- 
merce Reports  also  states,  to  secure  infor- 
mation concerning  the  best  possible  routes. 
As  a  general  principle  it  is  better  to  choose 
the  route  that  involves  the  least  crossing 
of  frontiers,  and  the  system  for  handling" 
baggage  by  the  railroads  is  somewhat  dis- 
organized, so  to  avoid  possible  loss  the  old 
European  rule  of  staying  with  your  bag- 
gage should  be  rigorously  applied. 

Travel  in  Norway 

"THE  number  of  railways  in  Norway 
attest  the  determination  and  energy  of 
its  inhabitants,  for  railway  building  in  the 
frigid  land  with  its  exceedingly  rugged 
topography  presents  tremendous  difficul- 
ties. In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  are 
over  two  thousand  miles  of  railways,  the 
main  lines  connecting  Christiania,  Trod- 
hjem,  Bergen  and  Narvik.  But  to  pene- 
trate the  mountain  regions  in  the  southeast 
one  must  go  by  small  boat  through  numer- 
ous canals.  In  this  way,  too,  the  full 
charm  and  splendor  of  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun  can  be  seen  and  appre- 
ciated. Thin  and  scattered  are  the  ham- 
lets of  the  sturdy  people,  the  only  populous 
towns  being  along  the  coast  where  the  sea 
and  sea  industries  offer  a  chance  for  live- 
lihood. A  large  portion  of  traveling  is 
done  by  coast  vessel. 

Bulletin   Notes 

'HpHESE  additional  firms  will  give  dis- 
counts to  Travel  Club  members  : 
New  York  City 

Bayo  School  of  Languages,  366  Broadway. 
Room  616,  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  Instruc- 
tions in  Spanish,  10%. 

Jos.  J.  Beaman,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  Tailor,  5%. 

Bergman  &  Holmgren,  353  Fifth  Ave.,  Tailor, 
5%. 

Blackstone  &  Co.,  Inc.,  72  Trinity  Place 
Tailors,  10%. 

Bowling  Green  Printing  Co.,  25  Broadwav. 
Printers  and  Stationers,  10%. 

Burnham  &  Phillips,  590  Fifth  Ave.,  Tailors 
10%. 

Carasso  Bros.,  Inc.,  503  Fifth  Ave.,  Turkish 
Cigarettes,  10%. 

E.  Carlish,  39  E.  42nd  St.,  Tailor,  5%. 

Lee  Cedarbloom,  373  Fifth  Ave.,  Tailor,  5r; . 

T.  Chalkiadi,  118  Maiden  Lane,  Cigarettes 
10%. 

D.  1  Toward  Clark,  303  Fifth  Ave..  Tailor,  5%. 


Alexander   M.   Cohen,  220  Broadway,   Tailor. 

Danby  Darke,   505  Fifth   Ave.,  Tailor,   5%. 

De  Salvo,  Inc.,  505  Fifth  Ave,  Tailor,  5%. 

H.  I.  Feldman,  425  Fifth  Ave,  Tailor,  5%. 

Franklin  Office  Furniture  Co,  33-43  E.  33rd 
St.,  10%. 

Simon  Goldstein,  127  Nassau  St,  Leather 
Goods,  10%. 

Albert  Grand,  500  Fifth  Ave,  Tailor,  5%. 

Jacob  Held,  507  Fifth  Ave,  Tailor,  5%. 

Hodes  &  Sullivan,  140  Nassau  St.,  Tailors, 
10%. 

Kaufman  &  Krauss,  500  Fifth  Ave,  Tailors, 
5%. 

King's  Optical  Shop,  Inc.,  12  Maiden  Lane, 
Optical  Goods  and  Eye  Examiner,  10%. 

L.  Kroll's  Son,  30  Maiden  Lane,  Jewelry,  6%. 

Rudolf  Lesch,  13  W.  42nd  St,  Art  Dealer. 
10%. 

Arthur  Levine,  353  Fifth  Ave,  Tailor,  5%. 

Louis  Levy,  302  Madison  Ave,  bet.  41st  and 
42nd  Sts,  Tailor,  10%. 

Oliver  Lippincott,  212  Broadway,  Men's  Pho- 
tographer, 10%. 

Manufacturers'  Distributing  Co.  of  America, 
246  W.  56th  St.,  Auto  Accessories,  10%;  Gaso- 
l'ne,  lc  disc,  per  gallon. 

Marino  &  Florio,  40  Maiden  Lane,  Tailors,  5%. 

Medinah  Co,  136  Pearl  St,  near  Hanover  Sq, 
Turkish  Cigarettes,  10%. 

Metropolitan  Men's  Shop,  7  E.  23rd  St.,  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Building,  Haberdasher,  10%. 

Conrad  Muller,  47  Broadway,  Tailor,  5%. 

Norris  &  Frank,  240  Broadway,  Opposite  City 
Hall   Park,  Tailors,  5%. 

Olson  &  Thorill,  Inc.,  200  Broadway,  Tailors, 
5%. 

Packard  Car  Rental  Co,  Inc.,  101  W.  51st  St, 
10%. 

Pearson,  Inc.,  580  Fifth  Ave,  and  47th  St.. 
Tailor,  5%. 

Sanford  &  Co,  40  Park  Row,  Tailor,  5%. 

Shientag  &  Stone,  261  Broadway,  near  Warren 
St.,  Tailors,  10%. 

J.  Siegel  Co,  130  W.  34th  St.,  Furrier,  10%. 

Wm.  Slater,  180  Broadway,  Tailor,  5%. 

Spero  Bros,  132  Nassau  St,  Tailor,  5%. 

The  Colony  Shops,  397  Madison  Ave,  An- 
tiques, 10%. 

The  Crescent  Photo  Co,  120  Nassau  St.,  De- 
veloping and  Printing,  5%. 

The  Grand  Tailoring  Co,  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal, Room  4944,  Corridor  9,  10%. 

Weinstock  &  Sons,  Inc.,  30-32  W.  21st  St, 
Stationery,   10% ;   Paper  and  Twine,  5%. 

West  &  Co,  49  Broadway,  Tailors,  5%. 

Wiener  &  Greenstone,  51  Nassau  St,  Tailor, 
10%. 

George  Wright,  500  Fifth  Ave,  Tailor,  5%. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Nathan  B.  Nuss,  575  Broadway,  Vulcanizing, 
10%. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Atlas  Welding  Works.  249-251  Union  St.,  10%. 

B.  &  B.  Electric  Co,  278  Morris  Ave,  Elec- 
trical Contractors,  10%. 

Theo.  C.  Bothmann,  Inc.,  225  Broad  St.,  Jew- 
elers and  Opticians,   10%. 

Barnet  Cohen,  835  Elizabeth  Ave,  Jeweler, 
10%. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Hachberg,  155  First  St.,  Dentist, 
10%. 

George  E.  Jacobi,  1216  North  Broad  St., 
Florist,  10%. 

Simon  Mack  &  Son,  82  Third  St.,  Complete 
Home  Furnishers,  10%. 

C.  J.  Meierhoffer,  266  Orchard  St.,  Dentist, 
10%. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Rosenthal,  129  Broad  St,  Dentist. 
10%. 

Chas.  E.  Scott,  84  Broad  St,  Photographer, 
10%. 

John  R.  Stewart,  14  W.  Grand  St.,  Jeweler, 
10%. 

Dr.  W.  Woolsev,  1162  E.  Jersey  St,  Dentist, 
10%. 
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The  Coolest  Resort  on  Atlantic  Coast 

PASSACONAWAY  INN 

AND  COTTAGES 
YORK  CLIFFS  MAINE 

OPEN  JUNE  25  250  ACRES         NO  MOSQUITOES 

Situated  on  high,  rocky  promontory  overlooking 
the  ocean.  Golf,  Tennis,  Saddle  Horses, 
Motoring;  Sea  Bathing,  Deep-Sea  Fishing, 
Canoeing.  Music  and  Dancing.  Steam 
Heated,    Fireproof    Garage. 


Exceptionally  Desirable  Cottages  to  Let  for  the  Season 


DANIEL  A.  HAY,  Resident  Manager 

BOOKING   OFFICE :    1180    BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Madison  Sciuare  4748 


J\m     JD»    /tL        Association     V*il6QU6S 


"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better  than  actual  money  for 
the  traveler  for  several  reasons:  They  are  more  con- 
venient to  carry— less  bulky.  They  are  safer.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  changed  into  another  kind  of  money 
when  you  go  from  one  country  into  another.  They  are 
like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  like 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they  are  accepted 
internationally  for  payment  of  goods  and  services— 
"The  safest,^handiest  travel  funds." 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  NewYork,  for  booklet  and  information 
as   to  where  they  may  be  had  in  your  vicinity. 


When  You  Visit  New 


spend  the  week-end  at  beautiful  Briarcliff,  overlooking  the  majestic 
Hudson  among  the  picturesque  hills  of  Westchester.  Away  from 
the  noise  and  heat  of  overcrowded  Manhattan  Briarcliff  Lodge  bids 
you  welcome. 

Only  28  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  Briarcliff  Lodge  is  ideally 
situated  on  a  hilltop  with  a  wonderful  scenic  panorama  stretching 
away  for  miles  in  every  direction.  There's  a  charm  about  this 
glorious  country  hostelry  that  thrills. 

And  if  it's  recreation  rather  than  rest  you  seek — 

NEW    YORK  OFFICE:  No.  402  MADISON  AVE 
Phone  7070  Murray  Hill 


Golf — a  truly  man's  course,  sporty  in  the  extreme.  Horseback — 
spirited  horses  and  miles  of  splendid  roads.  Tenuis — no  better 
courts  anywhere.  Motoring — the  finest  of  cars  at  your  service  for 
an  afternoon's  tour  of  the  beautiful  Croton  Lakes.  Sivimming — 
a  wonderfully  inviting  pool.  Cuisine — famous  for  seventeen  years. 
Dancing  and  Music,  of  course. 

There's  a  quiet,  gracious  air  of  genuine  hospitality  about  the  Lodge 
that  will  make  you  readily  understand  why  the  same  guests  return 
year  after  year.    Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  rates. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:   PEARL  &  CO. 

Members  N.   Y.  Stock  Exchange 
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For  Ycmr  Vacation  Reading 


oke  wood  of  the  secret   service 

By  Valentine   Williams 

"Stirring"  only  faintly  describes  this  new  book  by  the  author  of  "The  Man  with  the  Club- 
foot," in  which  hairbreadth  escapes,  an  indomitable  hero,  a  group  of  German  spies  and 
any  number  of  thrilling  incidents  combine  to  make  what  the  New  York  Times  calls 
"most   decidedly  'some  Yarn!'"    3d  Edition.    $1.50  net. 

ond        bullet 


sec 


By  Robert   Orr   Chipperfield 


A  new  detective  story  with  a  baffling  plot,  a  group  of  real  characters  and  a  generous 
amount  of  suspense.  You'll  be  held  fascinated  from  the  mysterious  murder  at_the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  until  the  sudden  and  unexpected  climax  on  the  last  page.  $1.50  net. 


tales       of 


secret        egypt 


By    Sax    Rohmer:       Author  of  "The  Insidious  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,"  etc. 

Youth,  adventure,  beautiful  veiled  women,  and  the  mysterious,  romantic  background  of 
the  East — what  more  satisfying  setting  could  any  one  ask?  Add  to  these  the  weird  thrill 
which  Sax  Rohmer  alone  knows  how  to  produce  and  you  have  a  book  which  you  are 
sure  to  enjoy  wholeheartedly.    $1.50  net. 

the  convictions  of  christopher    sterling 

By    iTarolcl    BegDie  :       Author  of  "Twice  Born  Men,"  etc. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  conscientious  objector — a  man  who  hated  war  so  sincerely  and 
passionately  that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  even  in  defense  of  all  that  he  held  dear. 
Christopher  Sterling  is  not  a  real  character,  but  he  represents  a  viewpoint  which  should 
be  more  widely  understood.  Mr.  Begbie's  book  is  published  as  a  character  study,  which, 
without  undue  bias,  gives  the  intelligent  reader  an  insight  into  the  opinions  of  a  class 
of  men  who  have  been  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  of  great  political  and  sociai 
importance.    Just  published.    $1.50  net. 

personal    efficiency    in    business 

By  Edward  Earle  Punnton,  Author  of  "Efficient  Living " 

In  this  new  book,  Mr.  Purinton  has  applied  to  business  practices  the  principles  of  per- 
sonal efficiency  he  has  been  teaching  for  over  sixteen  years.  He  shows  how,  in  the  office, 
in  the  factory,  on  the  road,  in  every  trade  and  business  and  profession,  it  is  the  man  him- 
self who  must  make  an  efficiency  system  successful;  and  in  a  tone  of  common  sense, 
illuminated  by  a  wide  knowledge  of  his  subject,  he  points  out  ways  of  achieving  both 
business  and  personal  efficiency  at  the  same  time.     $1.50  net. 


he     1 


a  w 


of    mind 


in    action 


By   Fenwicke   Lindsay   Holmes 

A  series  of   short  daily  lessons  explaining  the   basic  principles  of   Mental    Science   with 
specific  directions  for  the  application  of  these  principles  to  individual  problems. 
Students  of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Troward  will  be  especially  interested  in  Mr.  Holmes' 
teachings,  which  are  in  essential  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Judge  Troward.    $1.25  net. 

under  the  bolshevik  reign  of  terror 


By   RKoda   P 


ower 

A  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  a  young  Englishwoman  among  the  Don  Cossacks  both 
before  and  after  the  Revolution.  Miss  Power  lived  in  the  household  of  a  Russian 
bourgeois  family,  from  a  time  early  in  the  war  until  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power. 
She  describes  vividly  and  with  humor  the  life  under  the  old  regime,  the  effects  of  the 
Revolution  upon  the  South  Russian  town  of  Rostov,  and  finally  tells  of  the  lawlessness 
and  terrors  of  Bolshevik  rule.  The  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  an  exciting  journey 
across  Russia  to  Murmansk,  where  for  six  weeks  the  author  lived  in  a  wooden  shed  on 
the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.        279  pages.     $2.00  net. 


>UT    one    of    these    in 
your  bag  for  reading 
at   odd  moments. 


n 


i    l  i  f 


By  James   Branch   Cabell 


In  no  other  book  has  Mr.  Cabell  achieved  such 
popularity  and  wide  recognition.  These  clever, 
ironic,  clean-cut  essays  present  a  new  theory  re- 
garding what  men  strive  for,  a  new  and  striking 
view  of  life  and  of  literature.  "He  is  one  of  the 
most  original  writers  that  we  have  in  America," 
says  the  New  York  Sun,  in  a  full-page  review 
of  this  book;  and  other  reviewers  have  been 
equally  high  in  praise.    2d  Edition.    $1.50  net. 


cat 


koli 


t   a 


e  s 


By   Dorothy   L.    Sayers 


i 


Immemorial  themes  are  here  moulded  into  a 
new  form  that  will  make  the  reader  pause  and 
catch  his  breath  with  the  daring  beauty  of  the 
author's  vision,  its  simplicity,  its  faith.  In  these 
verses  there  is  the  pungency  of  a  fresh  wind  in 
spring.     $1.00  net. 


n 


By  Geoffrey    \Vhitworth 

What  were  Noah's  emotions  and  thoughts  in 
that  strange  period  when  the  fate  of  humanity 
lay  in  his  keeping?  Mr.  Whitworth  has  made 
of  them  a  spiritual  drama  of  rare  human  insight, 
poignant  intensity  and  fine  expression.    $1.00  net. 


m 


n 


By   E.    H.    W.   Meyerstein 

Poems  of  an  unusual  kind  in  which  the  symphonic 
form  has  been  adapted  to  literary  expression. 
$1.00  net. 


carven 


from    the   laurel   tree 


By  Theodore   Maynard 

Essays  upon  various  subjects  both  religious  and 
secular  including :  The  Mystical  Note  in  Poetry, 
The  Humor  of  the  Saints,  Sanctity  and  The  Sani- 
tary Inspector,  Drinking  Songs,  The  Art  of  Alice 
Meynell  and  others.    108  pages.   Boards.   $1.50  net. 


new 


fall 


acies 


of     mid 


as 


By   Cyril  E.   Robinson 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  main  principles  of  in- 
dustrial, social  and  economic  theory  in  language 
clear  to  the  lay  reader ;  to  trace  the  development 
and  test  the  practical  uses  of  the  three  rival 
claims  put  forward  by  the  socialist,  the  syndicalist 
and  the  individualist:  and  finally  to  show  that 
without  the  combined  application  of  each  ideal 
there  can  be  no  permanent  progress  toward  human 
happiness.     294  pages.     $2.00  net. 


at     your     booKsell 
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published     by 

Robert  M.  McBride  CgL  Company     Union  Square     New  Yorh 
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Our   New    National  Park — the   Grand   Canyon 

{Continued  from  page  41) 


traversed  steep  ridges  where 
herds  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  deer 
come  in  winter  to  pasture  among 
the  buck  brush,  cedar,  and  sage 
brush.  Down  over  Saddle  Moun- 
tain the  cattle  of  the  Bar  Z  ranch 
wander,  and  so  vast  is  the  region 
that  the  cowboys  await  the  snow 
to  track  them  for  the  round-up. 
Doubtless  many  must  wander 
away  to  their  death  in  the  storms. 
Hawks  and  eagles  soared  above 
us  while  we  studied  the  Great 
East  Kaibab  monocline  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  Paria 
Plateau,  which  is  3,500  feet  be- 
low the  Walhalla.  For  many 
miles  we  speeded  on  horses  down 
over  the  burning  sands  of  the 
Marble  Platform,  dodging  the 
pinon,  greasewood  and  cactus 
until  we  reached  the  brink  of  the 
Marble  Canyon.  Threading  our 
way  northward  through  mescal 
and  yucca  we  finally  crossed  an 
area  of  utter  desolation  and  of 
withering  heat  that  all  but  killed 
our  horses.  Pausing  on  a  point 
we  looked  downward  for  3,000 
feet  upon  the  muddy  Colorado 
rushing  through  a  narrow  gorge 
with  nearly  vertical  walls.  Here 
and  there  a  slender  fringe  of 
green  borders  the  river,  but  often 
the  rock  rises  directly  from  the 
water.  Above  it  is  a  short  slope 
of  clay  and  shale  followed  by  a 
smooth  red  wall  of  over  a  thou- 
sand feet,  after  which  there  are 
red  slopes  topped  by  a  limestone 
cliff  which  reached  to  our  feet. 
To  realize  the  grandeur  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
one  must  view  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  for  no  adequate  conception 
of  it  as  a  whole  may  be  conveyed 
by  brush  or  pen.  Few  have  suc- 
ceeded in  picturing  its  size,  its 
architecture  and  its  sculpturing, 
or  its  marvelous  coloring.     The 


Grand  Canyon  is  a  great  valley 
over  a  mile  in  depth,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  miles  in 
length  and  five  to  fifteen  miles  in 
width.  It  is  filled  with  canyons, 
temples  and  buttes,  while  in  its 
hidden  depths  there  flows  one  of 
the  most  alluring  and  treacher- 
ous rivers  that  has  ever  tempted 
the  life  of  an  explorer.  Within 
it  are  many  mountains,  fantastic 
of  form  and  varied  of  hue,  that 
glow  with  sunrise  and  sunset 
splendors,  or  are  veiled  majes- 
tically by  clouds  and  storms.  To 
no  one  are  its  depths  and  heights 
revealed  until  he  has  toiled  for 
many  weary  hours  along  its 
wandering,  heated  trails.  One 
may  drop  a  stone  over  its  sheer 
cliffs  and  watch  it  diminish  in 
size  until  lost  from  view,  count- 
ing the  seconds  of  its  fall  while 
waiting  for  the  sound  which  fails 
to  reach  him.  To  linger  in  the 
presence  of  the  canyon  inspires 
one  to  noble  thoughts,  to  truer 
understanding  and  to  a  deepened 
realization  of  the  beauty  and  the 
immensity  of  God's  creation.  In- 
evitably it  measures  the  develop- 
ment of  the  person  who  views  it. 
Many  are  noisy,  but  the  great 
soul  is  silent. 

Most  stupendous  of  all  our 
natural  wonders,  this  grandest 
canyon  of  canyons  is  yet  prac- 
tically unknown  in  many  of  its 
finest  sections.  Without  inti- 
mate acquaintance  who  may  un- 
derstand its  age-long  mysteries? 
The  longer  we  carry  its  presence 
in  our  thoughts,  the  greater  is  its 
appeal  and  its  recompense.  Its 
wonderful  architecture,  its  mar- 
velous coloring  and  its  sublime 
mystery  call  us  insistently  to  re- 
turn again  and  again  as  to  the 
friendship  of  a  great  person- 
ality. 


When  the  Navy  "Sightsaw"  London 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


Bristol  fashion  next  day,  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  out  the  men  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So 
at  that  time  with  the  customary 
admonitions  to  "bear  a  hand" 
'"'shake  a  leg,"  the  Navy  police 
got  the  crowd  awake  and  stir- 
ring. Each  man  was  required  to 
fold  his  blankets  carefully,  put 
them  on  his  mattress  and  stow 
the  bedding  in  regular  piles  in 
the  alcoves.  By  half-past  eight 
the  Great  Hall  had  been  so  well 
restored  to  its  normal  state  that 
even  the  crustiest,  most  sus- 
picious of  stuffy  old  barristers 
would  never  have  known  that  it 
had  been  used  as  a  bedroom  for 
one  thousand,  two  hundred 
American  sailors. 

The   popularity   of    the   Law 


Courts  as  a  billet  was  apparent 
from  the  very  beginning  and  far 
from  being  like  cats  in  a  strange 
garret  the  men  made  the  stately 
enclosure  echo  with  songs.  Every 
night  the  arches  rang  with  "The 
Long,  Long  Trail,"  "Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning"  and  "Over 
There !"  It  became  veritably  a 
sailors'  club. 

One  of  the  gala  nights  in  the 
Hall  was  that  of  the  dance  to  the 
startling  syncopations  of  the 
Naval  Jazz  Band.  It  was  play 
so  far  as  the  sailors  were  con- 
cerned, but  it  meant  unceasing 
work  to  the  young  women  of  the 
canteen,  for  they  were  eight 
among  eight  hundred  and  every 
mother's  son  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred bent  upon  dancing! 


A  Comparison  of  Costs 


A  graphic  picture  of  the 
high  cost  of  doing  business 
is  shown  by  the  rise  in  a 
long  list  of  commodity  prices 
during  the  past  five  strenu- 
ous years. 

By  the  exercise  of  unparal- 
leled economies,  telephone 
rates  have  been  kept  almost 
unchanged. 

The  fact  is,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  commodities 
has  resulted  in  what  is  equal 
to  a  decrease  in  telephone 
rates.  In  other  words:  The 
dollar  which  was  spent  for 
the  telephone  has  bought 
more  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  dollar  spent  for  the 
commodity.  ' 


The  activities  of  recon- 
struction which  are  now 
upon  the  nation  have  put  a 
great  burden  upon  the  tele- 
phone. This  condition  has 
made  necessary  an  advance 
in  telephone  rates. 

This  advance  does  not 
exceed  an  average  of  eight 
percent;  almost  negligible 
as  compared  with  the  ad- 
vances in  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry, yet  enough  to  cove* 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
operation. 

Only  through  adequate 
revenue  can  there  be  as- 
sured the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  telephone 
service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

TRAVEL  DE  LUXE  WITH  OR  WITHOUT   ESCORT 

Come  Out   With   Us  and  Play  in 
THE    INTERNATIONAL    PLAYGROUND     THE 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA,     WASHINGTON     AND     OREGON,     WITH     CHOICE 

OF    INCIDENTAL    CALLS    ON    CALIFORNIA,    THE    YOSEMITE,    GRAND 

CANYON,    YELLOWSTONE    PARK,     GLACIER    PARK,     CANADIAN    AND 

COLORADO    ROCKIES 

Or   you    can    continue    on 

"ROUND    THE    WORLD" 

Remarkable  Tours.      First  since  1914.      Departures  September  to   December. 

Ask   for  the  Book   that  interests  you 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 


^ 


17  Temple  Place 
Boston 


225   Fifth   Avenue 
New    York 


1005  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 
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The  Place  for  Your  Summer  Home  or 
to  spend  Your  Vacation. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN 
HOUSE 

Located    ;it    Hie   coolest    point    in   the 

(  atekijls,  overlooking  the  Hudson 

River   Valley   for  many  miles. 

OPENS  JUNE  26th 

Modern,  well  equipped  hotel,  ae- 
coinmodatiug  300  guests. 

100  rooms  with  private  bath. 
Running  hot  and  cold  water. 
Public  baths  on  each   floor. 
Electric    lights. 
New  and  sanitary  plumbing. 
far  famed  for  its  Excellent  Table  and 

Efficient    Service. 

Fresh  vegetables,  milk,  cream,  eggs, 

&c,   from  nearby  farms. 

Picturesque  Nine-Hole  Golf  Course 

Every  indoor  and  outdoor  amuse- 
ment; tennis,  boating,  fishing,  mo- 
toring, bowling,  billiards  and  danc- 
ing.    Orchestra. 

For  reservations,  Address: 

JOHN  K.  VAN  WAGONEN,  Manager, 

CATSKILL,    N.  Y. 


RICH  NECK  MANOR 

Claiboine,   Md. 

YY/ILL  open  on    June  1 5th    as 

a  select  hotel.     For  further 

information     write    Mrs.    H.    H. 

Pearson,  Jr. 


IVIORLEYS 

™  "  ■"■    I-.ike  Pleasant,  Hamilton  Co..  N.  Y.  ^"^ 
The    Top   of   the   Woods.      Elevation    2,000    ft. 

THE    NEW    MOKLEY    HOTEL 
Most    modern    house    in    Adirondacks.       Open 
June    1    to    October    1.      Accommodates    250. 
50  rooms   with   bath.      Boating,   bathing,   fish- 
ing, dancing,   tennis.    On  State  road.    Booklet. 

K.     C.     CORNELL,    Manager. 


T'OU'VCGGTh  A  quiet,  luxurious  Res- 
I     j^fi^'f'  idential  Hotel,  affording 

t*  •  C2r?^     /"  p,  tne  Exclusiveness     and 
^YVnOTn  \r  Elegance  of  a    private 
«Jt*t'«CT/fUI'.Resid(,„cc       Opposite 
N.    Y.  the  Metropolitan  Club  and 

the  5th  Ave.    Entrance  to  Central  Park.    Apart- 
ments, single  or  en  suite,  for  long  or  short  periods 

EAGER  &  BABCOCK  i 


#ranltben  Hotel 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 


At  the  Gateway  of  the  White  Mountains 


TN  the  pines,  spruces  and  balsams.  Altitude  1200 
feet.  No  hay  fever.  Good  golf  course.  Fishing 
for  salmon,  bass  and  trout  excellent.  Tennis,  bath- 
ing, boating,  canoeing,  dancing,  fine  motoring,  etc. 
"The  Ideal  Tour"  Hotel  at  Lake  Sunapee.  Furnished 
cottages  to  rent.     Write  for  circular.     W.W.Brown. 


MOUNT 

POCONO, 

PA. 


i!:'ir|:|il!lllll!lllll!l!!!|i|ll|!'!llllllllll!ll!P!!1Plllllllllllllli 


Pocono  Mountain  House 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Poconos 

400  acres  of  Rhododendrons,  Capacity 
200.  On  Lackawanna  Trail  42  years 
ownership  management. 

E.  C.   Hooker,  Jr.  Manager 


The  Ocean  House  and 
Ocean  House  Lodge 

Nantucket,  Mass. 
1,500  feet  directly  up  Broad  Street  from 
Steamboat  Wharf.  Centrally  located 
with  relation  to  all  Nantucket's  varied 
summer  activities,  yet  placed  in  one  of 
the  quaintest,  quietest  spots  in  the  old 
village.     W.  D.  Carpenter.  Prop. 


"GLOBE  TROTTERS" 

Your   Attention,    Please 

Do  you  need  a  good  Guide  or 
Companion  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  the  world  on  your 
travels?  Do  you  need  a  Competent 
Messenger  for  confidential  business 
reasons,  to  any  place  on  the  globe? 
If  so,  I'm  your  "Buddie,"  having  been 
four  and  a  half  times  round  the 
world  for  pleasure  and  made  the 
acquaintance,  naturally,  of  many 
prominent  people.  Twice,  through 
parents'  request  journeyed  to  foreign 
ports  with  their  sons,  "for  a  change 
of  scenery  and  less  bright  lights,  I 
guess."  Now  in  California  and  ready 
for  any  emergency  that  spells  travel. 
Address,  "Golden  Gate,"  care 
"TRAVEL,"  Union  Square  North, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

NEW     ENGLAND 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 

FABYAN 
HOUSE 

A    Hotel    of    Unrivaled    Excellence 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountains. 
A  centre  of  drives,  rail  excursions,  and  tramping 
trips;  starting  point  of  the  unrivaled  journey  to 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington.  Golf,  Tennis. 
Baseball.  Auto,  Saddle,  Carriage  Livery,  Trout 
Fishing.  All  amusements  that  can  be  devised, 
both    outside    and    indoors. 

OPEBATED  BY  THE  BABKON.  MEBBILL  & 
BABBON  CO. 

Send    for    Booklet    and    Bates. 


Hotel  Aspinwall 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Ber\shires 
A    HOTEL   OF   DISTINCTION 

OPENS  ELEVATION 

JUNE  14  1400  FEET 

'Desirable  cottages  with  hotel  seroice 

HOWE   6-   TWOROGER,   Managers 

Winrer  Resort:  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 


W&t  Hortfi  fersep  g>fjore  at  its!  Pest 


J?eto 

jHonterep 

fcotet 


Jf^ortf) 

<Bptn&  June  28tf) 
1919 


New  York  Booking  Office:     8  West  40th  Street 
W.  H.  West  wood,  N.  Y.  Representative 

SHERMAN  DENNIS,  Manager 


THE  utmost  in  resort  hotels. 
Absolutely  unrivalled,  on  the 
North  Jersey  Coast,  for  comfort, 
equipment,  guest  facilities  and 
general  environment. 

Accommodates  500.  All  rooms  outside 
ones.  Hot  and  cold  salt  water  in  all  bath 
rooms.    Perfect  service  by  white  employees. 

Beautiful  New  Grill 

Opens  July  1st.      Exquisite  furnishings. 

A  la  carte  service. 

The  Dansant  daily,  3-6,  special  music; 
supper,  8-12  with  dancing. 

Largest  and  finest  restaurant  on  North 
Jersey  Coast. 


Ill 
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WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

NEW  PROHLE  HOUSE 

New    Hampshire.  Altitude,    2,000    rt. 


CATERING  TO  A  CLIENTELE  OF 
HIGHEST  STANDARD,  20  COTTAGES 
IN  CONNECTION.  GARAGE,  GOLF, 
TENNIS,  BOATING,  FISHING.  OUR 
OWN  FARM  AND  DAIRY.  ON  "IDEAL 
TOUR." 

OPEN     JULY     1ST     TO     SEPT.     25TH 
MANAGEMENT    OF 
C.    H.    Greenleaf,    President 
Everett  B.  Rich,  Mgr.    B.  R.  Phelps,  Asst. 
Booking   Office,   1180  B'way,   New   York 
Hotel   Vendome,   Boston,   same   manage- 
ment. 


New  Waumbek 

HOTEL  and  COTTAGES 

Jefferson,  N.  H. 
.     IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Golf,  Tennis,  Fishing, 
Riding    and    Dancing 

Daily  Concerts 
OPEN  FROM  JUNE  28  TO  OCTOBER 


BOOKING   OFFICE 

8    West    40th    St.,    New    York 
Telephone,    Vanderbilt    2290. 


N.    Y.    Stock   Exchange    Office   of 
N.    L.    CARPENTER   &   CO. 


FRANK   F.  SHUTE,       JOHN   J.   HENNESSY. 

Owner  Manager 


OPENS  JUNE    17th 


Hotel   Rock-Mere 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

Faces  all  the  yachting.    Centre  of  North 
Shore  life.  Dancing,  yachting,  bathing. 

G.  H.  BRACKETT,  Ownership  Management 
VIRGINIA. 


4,000  ft. 
above  sea 


'Skyland' 


Many  novel 
features 


The  most  unique  and  original  resort  in  the 
United  States.  Halfway  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  enjoying  a  large  patronage 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  South- 
ern cities.  Most  elevated  resort  in  Eastern 
U.    S. 

A  20-acre  vegetable  garden.  Herd  of 
tuberculin  tested  cows.  Lambs,  Chickens. 
Eggs  and  Ducks  from  "Skyland's"  own 
farm.  50  miles  of  walking  trails  to  sur- 
rounding   Peaks   and    Canyons. 

Dancing,  Tennis,  Horseback  Riding, 
Swimming  Pool.      50   open   fireplaces. 

Most  beautiful  scenery  anywhere  east  of 
Colorado.       Five     hundred     testimonials. 

A  beautiful  80  page  booklet  tells  all  about 
it  Write  for  one  to  Proprietor  G.  F. 
Pollock,     Skyland.    Page    County,    Virginia. 


Bretton  Woods 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 


GOLF 

MOTORING 

HORSEBACK 

in  the  very 

through  the 

RIDING 

shadow  of 

Alps  of 

over  Mountain 

Mount 

New 

Trails  and 

Washington 

England 

Woodland  Paths 

The  MOUNT  PLEASANT  8f««do&.nci w 

C.  J.  DUNPHY,  Manager 


The  MOUNT  WASHINGTON 

C.  J.  ROOT    Manager 


Opened  July  7 
Closes  Middle  of  Oct. 


NEW  YORK  BOOKING  OFFICE:    243  FIFTH  AVENUE 


THE  CRISWOLD 

Eastern  Point,  New  London,  Connecticut 

JOHN    McE.    BOWMAN,    President 
EARLE  E.  CARLEY,  Vice-President 

OPEN   JUNE   12th   TO   OCTOBER 

Ideal  motor  trip  from  New  York  and  Boston;  hotel  garage, 
superior  dining  service,  a  la  carte  grill,  golfing,  yachting,  bath- 
ing,    dancing;     broker's    office;     cool    and     bracing    climate. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  305  5th  AVENUE,  OR  THE  BILTMORE 

THE  BELLEVIEW,    Belleair  Heights,  Florida 

Under  the  same  management  as  The  Griswold. 
Open   January  to  April. 


Most  delightful  hotel  on  Atlantic  Coast 

THE  MONMOUTH 

By  the  Sea.  Spring  Lake.N.J. 

Open  June  19  into  September.     Situated  upon  a  commanding  site,  700 
by  500  feet.    Finest  bathing  beach  in  the  country      A  distinctive  hotel 
A   brick   and   stone   structure.     Golf,   Tennis,   Bathing,    Riding,    Daily 
Concerts,  Dancing.  Big  Jazz  Band.    Afternoon  Teas  for  Motor  Parties. 
BROKERS   OFFICE 
Rates  and  Booklet  on  request 
FRANK  C.  MOORE,  Managing  Director  EDWIN  S.  TYNG,  Asst.  Mgr. 

NFW   YORK   OFFICE    TOWN   &   COUNTRY,   8  WEST  40th   ST.   AT 
fF^H  AVE.,  UP  TO 'JUNE  16  Telephone:    Vanderbilt   2290 
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^lliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
Altitude  1500  Feet 

1   WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IMAPLEWOODI 

HOTEL  3E»  INN 

ALSO 

COTTAGE  COLONY 

SEASON 
I      JUNE  TO  OCTOBER 


GOLF 


18    HOLES 
G060    YA 


28  COURSE 


EXCELLENT  ROADS 

GARAGE  TENNIS 

SADDLE  HORSES 

New    York   Office,  1180  Broadway 

Telephone:   Madison  Square  4748. 

A.    E.    DICK, 

Managing    Director. 


I     TRAPSHOOTING   TOURNAMENT     f 

June  30  to  July  5 

Silllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 


The 

BALSAMS 

A  Great  Resort  in  a 
Great  Resort  Country 


Season   June   to   October 
18  Hole  Golf  Coarse  Fireproof  Garage 

THE  FAMOUS  DIXVILLE 
NOTCH  IN  THE  NORTH 
WHITE  MOUNTAIN  SEC- 
TION OF 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Large  new  addition  absolutely 
fireproof 

DAVID  B.  PLUMER 

Manager 

BOOKING  OFFICE 

8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  2290 


The    Fame   of   the 

Adirondacks 

centres    in    and    around 

Lake    Placid 

Grand  View  Hotel 

Open  June  to  October 

The  Grand  View  Hotel  is  admirably 
located  on  a  commanding  site  over- 
looking Lake  Placid  and  Mirror  Lake 
with  a  range  of  mountain  peaks  in 
every  direction.  Everything  modern ; 
all  outdoor  diversions  and  indoor  en- 
tertainment.    Send   for  Circular. 

M.  B.  MARSHALL,  Managing   Director. 
LAKE    PLACID     -:-      NEW   YORK 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

TEMPLETON 

INN 

TEMPLETON,    MASS. 
Open    May    28th — 20th    Season 
Most  Modern  and  Complete  Summer 
Hotel  in  New  England 
Quiet,   Homelike  Atmosphere 
Steam   heat,   electric   lighting,   ele- 
vator,   private    baths.     Music.     Alti- 
tude   1200   ft.     Wonderful    mountain 
scenery. 

May    we    send    our    Booklet? 
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Qateau  JAKE  fOUISE 

"The  Pearl  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies" 

AT  the  edge  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  lakes  in  the  world. 
.  In  a  setting  of  wooded  slopes,  snow-crowned  peaks,  gleaming 
glaciers  and — flowers.  A  perfect  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel,  with  a 
Paris  and  New  York  cuisine  —  music,  dancing,  and  interesting 
companions.  Ideal  Mountain  sports;  Alpine  climbing;  Golf. 
Even  the  memory  of  Chateau  Lake    Louise    is    a    tonic. 

Season   June  1st  to  September  30th.   For  res- 
ervation and  full  information,  address  NOW 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  HOTELS 

1231  Broadway, New  York    140  S.Clark  St.,  Chicago     or  Montreal.  Canada 


Where  to  Go — description  of  each  trip 
H.OW  to  Get  There — directions  at  every  fork  and  turn 
What  to  See — .points  of  interest  along  the  way 
Where  to   Stop — desirable  hotels  and  garages 
Every  question  answered  simply  and  concisely  in 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
%  BLUEBGOK  % 

The  Standard  Road  Guide  of  America 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore,  supply  store,garage, 

or  news-stand  and  examine  a  copy.      Price  $3.00,  or 

sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $3.15. 

The  Automobile  Blue  Book 

Publishing  Company 

New  York 

Chicago 

San 
Francisco 
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Signposts  for  the  Thirsty  in  the  Desert 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


certain  terrifying  notoriety 
throughout  the  country,  con- 
tains large  springs  which  af- 
forded excellent  swimming  to 
the  Survey  party  that  was  in  the 
valley  last  winter ! 

The  entire  region  that  is  so 
arid  as  to  require  guides  to 
watering  places  and  signpost  di- 
rections comprises  a  fan-shaped 
area  covering  approximately  five 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
square  miles,  or  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  country.  The  handle  of 
the  fan  is  in  southern  California ; 
one  side  is  formed  by  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains ; 
the  other  side  extends  eight  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  Mexican 
border ;  while  the  outer  edge  is 
traced  by  a  line  extending  from 
eastern  Oregon,  through  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Santa  Fe,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Pecos  River. 

This  region  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  natural  resources  or 
human  activity.  It  contains  pros- 
perous cities,  fertile  agricultural 
districts,  forest-clad  mountains, 
a  large  aggregate  number  of 
watering  places,  rich  mines,  and 
an  unknown  wealth  of  mineral 
deposits  yet  to  be  discovered  and 


exploited.  But  the  localities  that 
have  water  supplies  comprise 
widely  separated  cases  in  a  vast 
expanse  of  silent,  changeless, 
unproductive  desert  whose  most 
impressive  features  are  great  dis- 
tances and  whose  chief  evidences 
of  human  occupation  are  the 
long,  long  roads  that  lead  from 
one  watering  place  to  another. 
To  him  who  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  region  it  has 
a  peculiar  fascination  and  no 
serious     dangers. 

On  the  basis  of  the  work 
already  done  it  is  estimated  that 
the  rest  of  the  five  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  square  miles 
can  be  covered,  after  the  manner 
of  the  first  year's  work,  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  only  about  eight  dollars  per 
township.  Obviously  the  results 
will  be  very  large  for  the  ex- 
penditure involved  and  it  is  high- 
ly desirable  as  soon  as  possible 
to  carry  the  project  to  comple- 
tion. After  the  region  has  been 
covered  by  the  Survey  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Government 
should  undertake  the  systematic 
development  of  new  watering 
places. 


The  Kaleidoscopic  Streets  of  Spain 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


Goya  might  have  selected  his 
models  among  the  lovely  but 
wicked  nightmoths  which  flutter 
in  the  artificial  lights.  And  then 
you  will  see  a  strange  being 
known  as  senorito  flamenco,  a 
very  eccentric,  Goya-like  person 
dressed  in  a  manner  affecting  the 
picturesque  raiment  of  the  an- 
cient majos  or  gallants — short 
velvet  jacket,  collarless  blouse, 
tight  trousers  and  yellow  boots. 
He  is  usually  a  nobleman  and  a 
rake  with  a  smattering  of  artis- 
tic temperament  and  a  too 
thirsty  appetite  for  wine  and 
night  lights.  He  spends  all  his 
time  in  cafes  and  at  bull  rings 
and  usually  comes  to  a  bad  end. 
The  toreador  may  saunter  into 
the  cafe,  but  you  notice  that  he 
is  an  abstemious  young  man,  and 
so  much  the  better  for  him,  be- 
cause in  the  tropical  climate  of 
Seville  alcohol  acts  as  a  fiery 
poison  in  one's  veins  and  soon 
leaves  a  man  charred  and  empty 
like  a  burnt-out  cinder. 

The  inhabitants  for  the  most 
part  are  pleasant,  respectable 
folk,  claiming  that  their  town 
was  built  by  Hercules  and  point- 
ing out  the  ruined  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  prove  it.  Beauty  is  not 
sole  mistress,  it  is  true,  and  you 
may  feel  a  bit  disappointed  to 
find  that  Carmen  has  grown  fat 
and  that  there  is  a  vigorous  down 
please  mention  Travel 


on  her  upper  lip,  but  at  the  great 
tobacco  factory  there  is  a  large 
assemblage  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Carmen s  who  do  full 
justice  to  their  prototype.  You 
will  find  them  at  the  work 
dressed  in  low-cut  gowns,  wear- 
ing flowers  in  their  glossy  hair, 
their  beauty,  at  least,  beyond 
question. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
gaiety  about  the  famous  city, 
orange  groves  cluster  about  it, 
jasmine  and  other  flowers  flour- 
ish in  the  squares  and  courts,  and 
there  are  so  many  points  of  in- 
terest to  visit  that  one  could 
linger  a  long  time  with  profit  and 
entertainment ;  everywhere  is 
color  and  life.  Bull  fighting  and 
gambling  seem  to  be  the  favorite 
sports  here  as  everywhere  in 
Spain.  In  Seville  you  uncon- 
sciously lose  some  of  your  north- 
ern austerity.  You  become  care- 
free and  gay.  Petty  annoyances 
■ — such  as  drinking  water  at  so 
much  a  glass  from  musty  goat- 
skins, having  to  go  to  the  bar- 
ber's for  a  bath,  finding  that  your 
brand  of  skin  has  a  special  at- 1 
traction  for  the  busy  Spanish 
mosquito — fail  to  disturb  your 
spirits,  and  you  assert  that 
Seville  is  the  proper  place  at 
which  to  conclude  a  tour  of  the 
most  fascinating  country  under 
the  sun. 


Selected  LIPP1NC0TT  Publications 


WILD  FLOWER  FAMILIES 


OUR  TREES,  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM 

Photographs  from   Nature  by  Arthur   I.  Emerson 
and  a  Guide  to   Their   Recognition  by   Clarence   M.  Weed 

This  is  a  new  anil  revised  edition  of  Emerson  and  Weed's  standard 
work.  A  full-page  plate  is  devoted  to  each  tree,  showing  its  form  as  a 
whole,  and  its  foliage,  bloom,  and  fruit  in  detail.  The  new  introductory 
material  tells  the  characteristics  of  the  different  trees  and  how  they  change 
in  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  why  they  drop  their  leaves,  how 
they  prepare  the  flower  and  leaf  buds  for  new  growth.  It  explains  how  t<> 
distinguish  each  species  readily,  and  describes  the  rarer  trees  imported  for 
landscape  gardening.  Directions  are  given  for  aiding  trees  to  thrive  and 
look  their  best. 

149   illustrations.      Flat   Svo.     293   pages.     Ornamental    cloth.      $3.50    net. 

Practical  Guide  to  the 

WILD  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS 

BY    GEORGE    LINCOLN    WALTON,    M.D. 

Dr.  Walton's  book  establishes  the  complete  identification  of  many 
common  wild  flowers  and  fruits  without  requiring  previous  knowledge  of 
botanical  analysis.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  series  of  charts, 
through  which  any  specimen  may  be  traced,  by  color  and  other  obvious 
characteristics,  to  a  small  group  where  it  may  be  readily  named,  if  it 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  several  hundred  species  covered  by  the  volume. 
Peculiarities  of  the  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  observable  by  the  non- 
botanist,  have  been  selected,  and  all  botanical  terms  not  absolutely  essential 
have   been   replaced   with   words  in   ordinary   use. 

86  line  drawings,  2  colored  plates.     12mo.     22S  pages.     Cloth.     $1,150  net. 

BY    CLARENCE    M.    WEED 

Though  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  schools, 
this  book  is  of  interest  to  others  who  would  like  to  increase  or  review 
their  acquaintance  with  the  herbaceous  flowers.  Species  are  grouped  into 
families,  and  the  families  are  arranged  in  the  sequence  of  the  blossoming 
of  their  more   important   members,   so   that   the   season   of  flowering   may   be 

SO  illustrations.     12mo.     244  pages.     Cloth.     $1.50  net. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  ROSE 
GROWING  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 

BY   GEORGE    C.    THOMAS,    JR. 

As  a  practical  working  manual  for  outdoor  rose  growing  in  America, 
this  volume  contains  several  features  which  make  it  exceptionally   valuable: 

First,  plain  and  carefully  thought  out  rules,  which  have  proven  suc- 
cessful for  many  years  in  actual  practice. 

Second,  a  list  of  roses  made  only  alter  the  entire  catalogue  list  of 
varieties  had  beeu  systematically  tried  for  years  in  this  country  in   testing 

Third,  ninety-six  remarkable  illustrations  in  color,  reproduced  from 
color  photographs  made  from  the  varieties  tested. 

De  luxe  fourth  edition,  containing  97  plates  in  color  and  3i  m  black 
and  white;  also  charts  and  tables.  8vo,  215  pages.  Decorated 
title  page.  Handsome  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  in  a  slip  case.  $b.00 
net,   postage  extra.  .  ,  , 

New  Garden  edition,  containing  16  plates  in  color  and  3i  in  black  and 
white;  also  charts  and  tables.  Svo.  Decorated  cloth.  $2.00  net, 
postage  extra. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PEONY  by  mrs.  edward  harding 

Although  experts  and  hybridizers  have  been  developing  and  improving 
this  foremost  flower  for  over  half  a  century,  no  book  has  hitherto  been 
published  on  its  history  and  cultivation.  This  volume  contains  a  number 
of  features  of  great  practical  value:— 

First,  simple  and  explicit  directions  for  planting  (time,  place,  and 
method),  cultivating,  fertilizing,   and   propagating. 

Second,    detailed    suggestions    as    to    purchasing,    including    prices,    size      _$1 5Q   net 
and  quality  of  stock. 


Third,' four  short  lists  of  the  best  white,  pale  pink,  deep  pink,  and 
red  peonies;  a  list  of  peonies  of  distinction  and  beauty  at  low  cost;  and  a 
list  of  rare  and  exquisite  peonies.  - 

Fourth  twenty  illustrations  in  full  color  reproduced  from  autochiome 
color  photographs   of  the  principal    species   and   types   of  the   peony. 

20  color  plates  and  23  half-tone  plates.  Svo.  2o9  pages.  Handsome 
cloth  binding,  gilt  top.  in  a  slip  case.  Decorated  title  page,  $6.00  net, 
postage  extra. 

SEEING   NATURE   FIRST  by  clarence  m.  weed 

That  our  trees  are  as  beautiful,  our  flowers  as  fair,  and  our  birds  as 
full  of  mystery  as  those  of  any  region  on  earth  is  alluringly  shown  by 
Mr  Weed  An  acquaintance  with  his  book  opens  up  new  fields  ot  thougnt 
at  home,  and  gives  the  best  sort  of  preparation  for  travel.  The  illustrations 
and  marginal  decorations,  mostly  from  photographs,  are  exquisitely  done 
and   generous   in   number.  A        . 

99  illustrations.     12mo.     309  pages.     Ornamental  cloth,  boxed.    $2.00  net. 


THE  FLOWER  FINDER 


BY   GEORGE   LINCOLN    WALTON,   M.D. 

Dr.  Walton  believes  that  a  fad  is  an  essential  adjunct  to  every  well 
ordered  life.  The  study  of  wild  flowers  offers  an  unrivaled  diversion  tor 
one  who,  on  retirement  from  active  work,  feels  the  need  ot  something  to 
replace  the  interests  which  have  absorbed  him.  It  is  well  also  tor  tne 
plodder  in  danger  of  going  stale  from  too  protracted  toil,  to  broaden  his 
horizon  before  it  is  too  late.  This  field  compendium  for  the  pocket  identities 
every  flower  likely  to  be  met  with,  by  reference  to  color  charts  With  its 
590  drawings  and  photographs,  it  is  a  most  complete  and  practical  handbook 
for  the  amateur  collector   of  flowers.  .  „„„_„ 

590  illustrations.  12mo.  Limp  leather  in  case,  decorative  lining  papers. 
Pp.    xxvii  -  :»4.      $2.00   net. 


The  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Bible 

A    GENTLE    CYNIC  Being   the   Book   of  Ecclesiastes 

By    MORRIS    JASTROW,   JR.,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,    Author    of    "The    War   and    The 

Bagdad    Railway,"  etc. 

A  delightfully  human  book  on  the  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Bible  with 
an  exact  translation  of  the  original  text.  How  it  came  to  be  written  and 
who  wrote  it  (and  it  was  not  Solomon),  why  additions  were  made  to  Un- 
original text  and  the  whole  interesting  story  is  given.  A  delightful 
exposition  of  that  "uncomfortable  interrogation  mark."  the  first  author 
wh'j  wrote  under  a  nom  de  plume.      Small  4to.      $2.00  net. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

Writes  for  all  classes.  His  novels  make  a  universal  appeal. 

WILD  YOUTH  AND  ANOTHER 

is  a  novel  of  his  supreme  and  mature  genius,  a  thrilling  drama  of  the 
great  Canadian  West.  "It  has  a  call  to  the  heart  of  youth  that  will  reach 
hearts  no  longer  voting.  It  has  a  dramatic  intensity  that  ensures  its  ability 
to  capture  the  imagination  and  hold  the  reader  spellbound." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

"The  pages  are  all  too  few,"  says  the  New  York  Sun  reviewer.  Four 
illustrations.     $1.50  net. 

THE  SOUL  OF  ANN  RUTLEDGE 

The   Story   of  Abraham   Lincoln's    Romance  BY   BERNIE   BABCOCK 

This  remarkable  novel,  based  upon  the  true  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
early  love  affair,  revives  in  the  pioneer  setting  of  the  times,  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  exquisite  love  stories  in  history.  The  story  of  Lincoln's 
romance  has  never  before  been  told.  Frontispiece  in  color  by  Gayle 
Hoskius.    $1.50    net. 

THE  DIAMOND  PIN  by  carolyn  wells 

Fleming  Stone,  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  American  fiction,  the  irrepres- 
sible "Fibsy,"  and  the  lovely  Iris  Clyde  become  involved  in  a  curious 
and  inexplicable  mystery— the  outcome  of  a  practical  joke  played  by  a 
whimsical  old  lady.  Love,  humor,  mystery,  all  play  their  parts  in  this 
clever   story.     Frontispiece  in   color   by   Gayle   Hoskins.     $1.35   net. 

THE  RED  SIGNAL  by  grace  Livingston  hill  lvtz 

Author   of   "The   Enchanted   Bam" 

A  real  American  girl  outwits  a  band  of  spies  and  agents  for  destruc- 
tion in  this  country.  It  is  a  breathless  and  exciting  yarn.  Perhaps 
the  finest  touch  is  the  heroine's  gradual  forgetfulness  of  self  and  safety 
as  she  realizes  how  her  country  can  be  served.  Frontispiece  in  color.  $1.35 
net. 
umnCM    TDCACIIDC  A    Story    of    Mod<'rn    Farming 

HIDDEN  TREASURE  by  john  tho.mas  simpson 

This   is   above  all   an    intensely    interesting   story    for    boys,    but    written 
with    the    distinct    purpose    of   inspiring    boys    with    the    "back    to    the    farm 
idea,    and    also    to    point    out    to    country    boys    the    great    commercial    pos- 
sibilities  right  at  home.     Frontispiece  and  10  illustrations.     $l.o0   net. 

TRAINING  OF  A  SALESMAN 

By     WILLIAM    MAXWELL,    Vice-President,     Thomas    Edison,     Inc. 

Selling  is  an  art  everyone  in  business  should  cultivate — we  all  have 
something  to  sell.  The  author  has  packed  in  this  small  volume  concrete 
and  constructive  advice  on  all  phases  of  salesn-  inship.  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  seller's  art  told  in  a  humorous  and  pointed  way  which  makes 
it  unforgettable.  Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  BUSINESS 

By     C.    B.    FAIRCHILD,    Jr.,    prepared     under    the     supervision    of    T.    E. 
Mitten,   Philadelphia   Rapid    Transit    Company 

Gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  requirements,  the  opportunities,  and  the 
training  involved  in  the  various  departments  of  the  electric  railway  busi- 
ness The  organization  and  its  functions  are  thoroughly  described.  1  tir- 
ticularly  valuable  are  the  chapters  setting  forth  the  qualifications  needed 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  service.     With  charts  and  nine  illustrations. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY    PAIL    L.    ANDERSON 

The  author  of  "Pictorial  Photography"  sets  forth  in  this  new  volume 
the  underlying  principles  of  art  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to 
photography.  Both  amateur  and  professional  photographers  will  value  tins 
book  highly  for  its  practical  and  suggestive  advice.  24  illustrations. 
$2.50   net. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  by  eben  e.  rexi  ord 

A  garden  well  treated  will  pay.  It  need  not  be  a  large  garden.  Those 
fond  of  vegetables  can,  in  spate  moments,  raise  enough  to  supply  a  family 
the  year  round.  Many  of  the  best  vegetables  can.  with  very  little  trouble, 
he  carried  through  the  winter.  Complete  instructions,  with  excellent  illus- 
trations, showing  just  how  to  do  things,  are  the  special  features  of  this 
book.  It  is  the  practical  advice  of  a  great  gardener  to  others  who  would 
like  to  grow  things  to  the  best  possible  advantage  without  making  a 
business  of  it.  .   .      .   .. 

Fight  full-page  illustrations.  12mo.  200  pages.  Ornamental  cloth. 
$1.25  net. 

GARDENING  by  prof,  kary  cadmus  davis 

Gardens  are  sometimes  poorly  planned,  and  gardeners  fail  because  they 
know  little  about  the  crops  they  are  trying  to  raise.  Here  is  the  book  to 
remedy  this  It  gives  exactly  the  information  wanted  iu  order  to  plant 
the  crops— how  deep,  how  far  apart,  the  best  varieties,  the  culture,  the 
character  of  soil  required.  Special  features  are  the  chart  for  flower  plant- 
in"-  the  planting  calendar  for  Northern  States,  and  planting  calendar  for 
Southern  States.  Professor  Davis  tells  everything  one  needs  to  know  in 
order  to  have  a  profitable  garden,  whether  profit  be  measured  in  money, 
or  in   the  enjoyment  of  beautiful  flowers  and  healthful  exercise  in  the  open. 

101)  illustrations.     12mo.     353  pages.     Cloth.     $1.35   net. 
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ENT    MEXICO— STRANGE    PEOPLE    OF    BRITISH    GUIANA 
A    CAMERA    JOURNEY    IN    JAPAN    AND    KOREA 
THE    ARABIANS    OF    THE    DESERT 
VAGABONDING    IN    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


■  ■■■■ 


■  ■■■■ 


HAS  YOUR  OFFICER  HUNG  UP  HIS  COAT? 


Are  you  faced  with  the  exciting  problem  of  buy- 
ing everything  for  a  new  house  at  once — because 
the  captain  insisted  on  a  wedding  the  minute  he 
was  mustered  out? 

Here's  a  room  to  be  happy  in.  The  walls  are 
butter-colored,  the  woodwork  soft  grey.  The  rag 
rugs  are  woodsy  brown,  and  the  black-grounded 
chintz  grows  the  gayest  of  fruit  and  flowers  all 
over  a  couch  you  just  can't  keep  away  from. 

Let's  not  try!  The  fire  fairly  purrs  "Tea."  There 
are  magazines  on  the  table  at  our  elbow 


How  did  the  owners  of  this  house  spell  "home"  so 
easily,  so  graciously? 

The  room  is  in  just  proportion — that's  first.  Each 
piece  of  furniture  is  good  in  itself,  from  the  tall 
Welsh  dresser  to  the  little  Lancashire  chairs. 
These  things,  with  the  lovely  clean  colour  of  the 
background,  make  a  room  to  be  remembered. 
But — not  from  one's  check-stubs. 

House  &  Garden  maintains  a  special  department 
for  the  owners  of  the  small  house  and  the  moder- 
ate income — with  plans,  pictures,  prices  attached. 
Try  these  next  six  numbers  on  that  house  of  yours. 


These  5  Numbers  of  House  &  Garden,  $1 


(Six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now) 


August 


Collectors'  Number         October 


You  mayn't  believe  it,  but  this  is  the  year's  most 
lovable  number,  all  written  for  the  soul  with  a 
hobby.  Even  if  yours  happens  to  be  Japanese 
netsuke  or  Italian  glass,  and  you  can't  find  the 
word  about  it  from  cover  to  cover,  you'll  recog- 
nize the  eager,  leisurely,  critical,  tolerant  atmos- 
phere of  collectordom,  and  be  happy. 


Fall  Planting         December 


Christmas  House 


September 


Autumn  Furnishing 


The  new  fabrics — interior  architectural  doorways 
how  to  choose  a  paper  for  the  bedroom  and 
decorate  the  hallway  in  relation  to  its  connecting 
rooms — there's  positively  everything  from  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  as  decoration,  to  that  modern 
living  room  that  whisks  into  its  tablecloth  under 
\mir  verj  eyes,  and  announces  dinner.  Furni- 
ture, crystal,  lampshades — and  then  to  end  with, 
a  colonial  house  de  luxe  in  the  style  of  our  old 
friend  the  Pennsylvania  farmhouse. 


Here  comes  the  winter  garden  (no  capitals, 
please)  with  directions  in  full  for  its  joyous 
making.  What  bulbs  to  plant  in  the  fall— how 
to  make  a  rock  garden — just  which  of  the  bird 
houses  are  favorably  considered  by  our  friends 
of  the  air — and  then  the  Fall  Planting  Tables, 
those  invaluable  pages  that  represent  years  of 
expert  investigation,  all  codified  and  ready  for 
you. 

November  House  Planning 

Are  you  building  a  new  house?  Then  here's  an 
article  on  getting  together  with  the  architect, 
another  on  collecting  for  building,  a  third  that 
tells  all  about  planning  for  the  furniture  to  go 
in  the  various  rooms  of  the  new  house.  And — 
best  of  all — you'll  find  a  whole  collection  of  little 
houses,  each  perfect  of  its  kind— with  plans 
attached. 


What  does  Christmas  mean  to  that  house  of 
yours?  A  new  rug  perhaps?  A  chair  or  two 
that  the  living  room  has  coaxed  for?  A  floor 
lamp?  All  the  things  that  the  house  wants  are 
in  this  number,  together  with  the  newest  and 
prettiest  ways  to  hang  the  holly  and  dress  the 
tree  and  plant  Christmas  in  the  heart  of  the 
dinner  table. 

January  Furniture  Number 

Every  year  our  American  master-craftsmen  give 
us  something  lovelier — every  year  the  importers 
bring  in  new  quaintnesses  from  the  Orient  and 
the  odd  corners  of  Europe.  The  best  of  these 
things  you'll  find  in  the  January  number — and  if 
you  can't  just  see  what  you  want  in  your  local 
stores,  our  Shopping  Service  is  standing  tiptoe, 
ready  to  run  out  and  buy  it  for  you  ( quite  with- 
out charge)  in  the  specialty  shops  of  New  York. 


Sign,  tear  off,  and  mail  the  coupon  now 


five   delightful    months aiv    if    „m,    mn:i    .!,:„ >.  .  s.'"li  me. ,he  next  FIVE  numbers  of  House  &  Garden,  beginning  with  the  next  issue.     It  is  my 

t    monins      SIX,  II    you   mail   this  Coupon    now.     ConnOlS-  understanding  that  if  this  order  is  received  promptly,  you  will  send  me  an  extra  complimentary 

seur,   architect,  kennel   expert,   landscape   gardener,    interior   decorator,  E^  £&£m&2^- $B)'  SIX  ln  a11'    l  enclose  ,L    <OB)  You  may  bin  me  for  $1 

sanitarian,   saleswoman,   shopping   commissionaire,   and    friend     are    all  m 

packed  between  the  covers  of  House  &   Garden.     You  need   not  send  C   - 

money  now.    Just  mail  the  coupon  today.    Your  subscription  will  besin  Street 

•it    once.  8  _. 

c**y   State   

1  Kr  Postal  /one  Law  mutes  necessary  an  additional  postage  charge  of  15c,  west  of  .he  Mississippi.  Travel— S-'l  9 
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Even  better  than  money — 

r\»     O.    r\         Association      V»- JTlCQUCS 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better  than  actual  money  for 
the  traveler  for  several  reasons:  They  are  more  con- 
venient to  carry— less  bulky.  They  are  safer.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  changed  into  another  kind  of  money 
when  you  go  from  one  country  into  another.  They  are 
like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  like 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they  are  accepted 
internationally  for  payment  of  goods  and  services  — 
"The  safest,Jiandiest  travel  funds." 

Get  thefrTat  your  bank,  or  write  Banker*  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as   to  where  they  may  be  had  in  your  vicinity. 


,_»»■■■■■■» 


CHAS.W.WOLF 


225  BROADWAY 
50    BROADWAY 


102  NASSAU   ST. 
NEW    YORK 


22  CORTLANDT  ST. 
58  CORTLANDT  ST. 


CORRECT  LUGGAGE 


— designed  with  that  modern 
compactness  and  ingenuity 
that  overcome  most  of  the  dis- 
tracting problems  of  packing 
and  travel. 

111111111 1 mm 


Wardrobe,  Dress  and  Steamer  Trunks 

Auto  Trunks  and  Lunch  Sets 

Dressing  Cases,  Travel  Bags,  Suit  Cases 

Bill  Folds,  Ladies'  Hand  Bags 

Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 


Open 


Till 

After 
Thanksgiving 


rq 
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Briarcliff  ICodqe 

^  Briarcliff  Manor  /    /  New  York    £>* 

When  You  Visit  New  York  This  Summer 


spend  the  week-end  at  beautiful  Briarcliff,  overlooking  the  majestic 
Hudson  among  the  picturesque  hills  of  Westchester.  Away  from 
the  noise  and  heat  of  overcrowded  Manhattan  Briarcliff  Lodge  bids 
you  welcome. 

Only  28  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  Briarcliff  Lodge  is  ideally 
situated  on  a  hilltop  with  a  wonderful  scenic  panorama  stretching 
away  for  miles  in  every  direction.  There's  a  charm  about  this 
glorious  country  hostelry  that  thrills. 

And  if  it's  recreation  rather  than  rest  you  seek — 

NEW    YORK  OFFICE:  No.  402  MADISON  AVE 
Phone  7070  Murray  Hill 


Golf — a  truly  man's  course,  sporty  in  the  extreme.  Horseback — 
spirited  horses  and  miles  of  splendid  roads.  Tennis — no  better 
courts  anywhere.  Motoring — the  finest  of  cars  at  your  service  for 
an  afternoon's  tour  of  the  beautiful  Croton  Lakes.  Swimming — 
a  wonderfully  inviting  pool.  Cuisine — famous  for  seventeen  years. 
Dancing  and  Music,  of  course. 

There's  a  quiet,  gracious  air  of  genuine  hospitality  about  the  Lodge 
that  will  make  you  readily  understand  why  the  same  guests  return 
year  after  year.    Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  rates. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  PEARL  &  CO. 

Members  N.   Y.  Stock  Exchange 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 


TRAVBL 


At  Home  Or  Abroad 

The 

MULTIPLEX 
ll\MMONI> 

Standard  Writing  Machine 

Answers  Every  Call 

Two  dTffereht"  st'yiea  of 
type  always  in  the  mach- 
ine-"/us*  turn    the    Knob" 

Special    type-sets    for 
every    business,        every 
language ,     every    profes- 
sion, every    science.     Any 
type    ma y    be    sub st it ut ea 
in    a   f ew    s e  c onds . 


In  any  language  -- 
any  type  ! 

The  Multiplex  changes  as 
quickly  from  language  to  lan- 
guage, and  from  one  style  of 
type  to  another,  as  the  scenes 
change  from  the  window  of  your 
Pullman. 

Note  the  several  specimens  of 
Multiplex  type  above,  and  the 
five  fnllnwino-; 

Travelogue   Lecturers 
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By  Valentine  Williams 


'Stirring"  only  faintly  describes  this  new  book  by  the  author  of  "The  Man  with  the  Club- 
foot," in  which  hairbreadth  escapes,  an  indomitable  hero,  a  group  of  German  spies  and 
any  number  of  thrilling  incidents  combine  to  make  what  the  New  York  Times  calls 
"'most   decidedly  'some  Yarn !'  "    3d  Edition.    $1.50  net. 
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By  Robert  Orr  Chipperfield 


A  new  detective  story  with  a  baffling  plot,  a  group  of  real  characters  and  a  generous 
amount  of  suspense.  You'll  be  held  fascinated  from  the  mysterious  murder  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  until  the  sudden  and  unexpected  climax  on  the  last  page.   $1.50  net. 
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J3y    bax    Rohmer:       Author  of  "The  Insidious  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,"  etc. 

Youth,  adventure,  beautiful  veiled  women,  and  the  mysterious,  romantic  background  of 
the  East — what  more  satisfying  setting  could  any  one  ask?  Add  to  these  the  weird  thrill 
which  Sax  Rohmer  alone  knows  how  to  produce  and  you  have  a  book  which  you  are 
sure  to  enjoy  wholeheartedly.    $1.50  net. 

the  convictions  or  christopher   sterling 

By    Harold    BegDie  :       Author  of  "Twice  Born  Men,"  etc. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  conscientious  objector — a  man  who  hated  war  so  sincerely  and 
passionately  that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  even  in  defense  of  all  that  he  held  dear. 
Christopher  Sterling  is  not  a  real  character,  but  he  represents  a  viewpoint  which  should 
be  more  widely  understood.  Mr.  Begbie's  book  is  published  as  a  character  study,  which, 
without  undue  bias,  gives  the  intelligent  reader  an  insight  into  the  opinions  of  a  class 
of  men  who  have  been  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  of  great  political  and  social 
importance.     Just  published.    $1.50  net. 
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ciency    in     business 


By  Edward  Earle  Purmton,  Author  of  "Efficient  Living 

In  this  new  book,  Mr.  Purinton  has  applied  to  business  practices  the  principles  of  per- 
sonal efficiency  he  has  been  teaching  for  over  sixteen  years.  He  shows  how,  in  the  office, 
in  the  factory,  on  the  road,  in  every  trade  and  business  and  profession,  it  is  the  man  him- 
self who  must  make  an  efficiency  system  successful;  and  in  a  tone  of  common  sense. 
illuminated  by  a  wide  knowledge  of  his  subject,  he  points  out  ways  of  achieving  both 
business  and  personal  efficiency  at  the  same  time.    $1.50  net. 
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of    mind    in    action 


By  Fenwicke  Lindsay  fiolmes 

A  series  of   short  daily  lessons  explaining  the   basic  principles   of   Mental    Science  with 
specific  directions  for  the  application  of  these  principles  to  individual  problems. 
Students  of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Troward  will  be  especially  interested  in  Mr.  Holmes' 
teachings,  which  are  in  essential  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Judge  Troward.    $1.25  net. 

under  the  bolshevik  reign  or  terror 

By  Rnoda  Power 

A  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  a  young  Englishwoman  among  the  Don  Cossacks  both 
before  and  after  the  Revolution.  Miss  Power  lived  in  the  household  of  a  Russian 
bourgeois  family,  from  a  time  early  in  the  war  until  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power. 
She  describes  vividly  and  with  humor  the  life  under  the  old  regime,  the  effects  of  the 
Revolution  upon  the  South  Russian  town  of  Rostov,  and  finaljy  tells  of  the  lawlessness 
and  terrors  of  Bolshevik  rule.  The  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  an  exciting  journey 
across  Russia  to  Murmansk,  where  for  six  weeks  the  author  lived  in  a  wooden  shed  on 
the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.        279  pages.    $2.00  net. 
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By  James  Branch.   Cabell 

In  no  other  book  has  Mr.  Cabell  achieved  such 
popularity  and  wide  recognition.  These  clever, 
ironic,  clean-cut  essays  present  a  new  theory  re- 
garding what  men  strive  for,  a  new  and  striking 
view  of  life  and  of  literature.  "He  is  one  of  the 
most  original  writers  that  we  have  in  America," 
says  the  New  York  Sun,  in  a  full-page  review 
of  this  book ;  and  other  reviewers  have  been 
equally  high  in  praise.    2d  Edition.    $1.50  net. 
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By   Dorothy   L.    Sayers 

Immemorial  themes  are  here  moulded  into  a 
new  form  that  will  make  the  reader  pause  and 
catch  his  breath  with  the  daring  beauty  of  the 
author's  vision,  its  simplicity,  its  faith.  In  these 
verses  there  is  the  pungency  of  a  fresh  wind  in 
spring.     $1.00  net. 
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By  Geoffrey   Whitworth 

What  were  Noah's  emotions  and  thoughts  in 
that  strange  period  when  the  fate  of  humanity 
lay  in  his  keeping?  Mr.  Whitworth  has  made 
of  them  a  spiritual  drama  of  rare  human  insight, 
poignant  intensity  and  fine  expression.    $1.00  net. 
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By   E.    H.    W.   Meyerstein 

Poems  of  an  unusual  kind  in  which  the  symphonic 
form  has  been  adapted  to  literary  expression. 
$1.00  net. 
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By  Theodore   Maynard 

Essays  upon  various  subjects  both  religious  and 
secular  including:  The  Mystical  Note  in  Poetry, 
The  Humor  of  the  Saints,  Sanctity  and  The  Sani- 
tary Inspector,  Drinking  Songs,  The  Art  of  Alice 
Meynell  and  others.    108  pages.  Boards.  $1.50  net. 
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By   Cyril   E.    Robinson 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  main  principles  of  in- 
dustrial, social  and  economic  theory  in  language 
clear  to  the  lay  reader ;  to  trace  the  development 
and  test  the  practical  uses  of  the  three  rival 
claims  put  forward  by  the  socialist,  the  syndicalist 
and  the  individualist;  and  finally  to  show  that 
without  the  combined  application  of  each  ideal 
there  can  be  no  permanent  progress  toward  human 
happiness.     294  pages.     $2.00  net. 
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"A  few  minutes  more  and  the  clouds  have  finished  their  revel.     They  begin  to  spill  maliciously  over  the  rim,  and  to  dissipate  in  wild  swirls  before 

the  relentless  approach  of  their  lord,  the  sun" 


IN        THE        HOUSE        OF        THE 

From  the  Gaping  Rim  of  Haleakala  a  Scene  of  Unsurpassed  Sun- 
rise Splendor  Biases  on  the  World  ivith  Kaleidoscopic  Mystery 


SUN 


By  Carroll  K.  Michener 

THE  climbing  of  Haleakala  offers  no  haz- 
ards. It  is  tame  sport  for  those  who  have 
scaled  Rockies  and  Alps.  But  I  doubt  if  any  of 
the  world's  peaks  can  carry  one  further  into 
somber  grandeur  than  this  squat  eminence  that 
rises  out  of  the  mid-Pacific  and  holds  up  to 
heaven  a  vast  chalice  fashioned  by  the  fires  of 
the  young  earth. 

Haleakala,  whose  name  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish signifies  "House  of  the  Sun"  (or,  more  ac- 
curately, "House  built  by  the  Sun"),  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Island  of  Maui,  and 
Maui  is  one  of  the  Hawaiian  group — that  chain 
of  islands  whose  chief  significance  for  us  seems 
to  lie  in  ukeleles,  "alohas"  and  the  hula  dance. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  origin  of  the 
name.  The  natives  have  no  traditions  concern- 
ing it,  though  the  crater's  activity  doubtless  is 
as  recent  as  the  arrival  of  the  race  that  first  in- 
habited its  slopes.  The  glory  of  its  sunrises, 
however,  probably  has  had  something  to  do  with 
its  name,  for  sunrise  on  Haleakala  has  come  to 
mean  for  the  initiated  splendor  unsurpassable. 

There  are  not  many  who  have  entered  the 
House  of  the  Sun,  though  it  is  easier  of  access 
to-day  than  formerly.  The  exploiter  of  tourists 
has  been  at  work,  and  has  smoothed  the  way  with 
some  of  the  conveniences  tourists  demand — for 


Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


the  predominating  type  of  tourist  is  known  to  re- 
quire more  comforts  abroad  than  he  commonly 
enjoys  at  home!  Still,  Haleakala  remains  just 
outside  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  it  has  not 
become  popular  with  the  de  luxe  traveler.  Only 
a  few  score  each  year  break  the  solitude  of  the 
great  crater  that  has  power  to  lift  the  imagina- 
tion into  the  plane  of  dead  worlds.  There  is  a 
rest-house  at  the  summit  now,  and  in  the  tourist 
season  a  Japanese  caretaker  dwells  there.  But 
in  the  old  days  there  was  no  caretaker  to  pro- 
vide hot  food  and  warm  beds.  There  were  few 
guests  in  the  House  of  the  Sun,  and  they  were 
the  elect  who  found  part  of  their  adventure  in 
accepting  the  rough  fare  offered  by  their  austere, 
century-crowned  host. 

The  palatial  inter-island  steamers  to-day  run 
comfortably  past  Maui  and  its  harborless  ports, 
taking  the  tourists  directly  from  Honolulu  with 
its  mainland  modernity,  its  censored  hulas  and 
its  expurgated  native  feasts,  to  the  "big  island," 
whence  they  are  whisked  away  to  Kilauea,  the 
living  volcano.  This  is  a  great  marvel,  of  course 
— the  lake  of  fire  that  affords  a  clear  backward 
glimpse  into  earth's  infancy,  but  it  is  on  the  beat- 
en path,  and  therefore — however  unreasonably — 
a  place  to  be  avoided  by  the  more  advanced  ad- 
venturer. 
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Haleakala  is  decidedly  off  the  beaten  path.  If  you  insist  on 
treading  it,  the  inter-island  steamer  drops  you  at  Lahaina,  or  at 
McGregor's  Landing,  and  kanaka  sailors  pull  you  ashore.  There 
is  something  of  an  adventure  in  that,  too,  if  there  is  a  turbulent 
sea.  You  wonder  at  first,  as  you  look  down  the  fiery-brown 
volcanic  shore-line  toward  the  southeast,  why  no  huge  moun- 
tain peak  is  visible.  You  see  merely  a  vast  bank  of  low-lying 
clouds,  up  to  which  ascend  slowly  many  miles  of  cane 
fields  and  pasture  lands,  merging  into  a  belt  of  dark 
green  which  is  a  forest  drenched  in  the  lower  cloud 
fringes.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
crater  hidden  by  those  low-hanging  white  billows 
stands  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Avoid  the  auto-bus  service  to  Wailuku, 
the  metropolitan  center  of  Maui,  if  you 
would  see  the  island  leisurely,  as  it  should 
be  seen.  Walk,  if  need  be,  so  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  perspiring  under 
the  tropical  sun,  for  drinking  in  the  moist 
exhalations  from  the  canefields,  for  stop- 
ping to  chat  with  kanaka  women  in 
mother-hubbard  gowns,  sitting  fatly  in 
shaded  nooks  of  their  indolent  lanais. 
Stop  and  watch  the  Japanese,  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Chinese,  an  occasional  native 
Hawaiian — and  always  the  numerous  melt- 
ing-pot product  of  them  all — at  work  in 
the  canefields.  Hawaii  can  be  understood 
only  in  this  fashion — not  from  the  shaded 
verandas  of  the  tourist  hotels. 

From  Wailuku  Haleakala  comes  into 
clearer  perspective.  It  seems  only  a  vast, 
low  mound,  like  one  of  the  thick  ginger 
cookies  mother  used  to  make.  A  cloud 
rack,  floating  gracefully,  but  aimlessly,  im- 
pinges upon  the  summit  of  this  immobile 
monarch,  but  even  that  gives  no  sense  of 
the  mountain's  height.  It  lies  there 
easily-sloped  and  seemingly  without  haz- 
ard. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  apparent  ease  of  access  that  leads  you  to  set 
off  without  a  guide.  It  must  be  a  simple  thing,  you  think,  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  sides  of  that  gentle  mountain.  There  it  stands 
— viewed  from  your  hotel  window — offering  some  thirty  miles  of 
vista,  made  up  in  the  foreground  of  the  old-fashioned  houses  of 
Wailuku,  the  rows  of  white  cottages  occupied  by  canefield  work- 
ers, the  tall  smokestacks  and  the  gray  bulk  of  cane  mills ;  beyond 
them  corrugated  green  seg- 
ments stretching  away  to 
the  limits  of  the  flat  cane 
lands ;  then  the  sparsely- 
wooded  darker  green  belt 
of  pasturage,  and  finally, 
beyond  all  this,  the  dead 
color  of  disintegrated  pum- 
ice that  outlines  the  gently- 
serried  summit  against  the 
eternal  tropical  blue. 

Go  slowly  down  through 
the  sloping  streets  of  this 
old-fashioned  Wailuku,  still 
reminiscent  in  its  architec- 
ture and  in  its  atmosphere 
of  the  old  missionary  days 
when  the  religious  austerity 
of  New  England  implanted 
itself  in  this  primitive  soil 
— a  most  exotic  growth. 
There  is  much  of  interest 
here,  if  you  would  under- 
stand Hawaii,  and  the  mo- 
tor service  robs  you  of  that. 
It  goes  too  quickly  for  Ha- 
waiian life,  which  happily 
has  not  been  wholly  infect- 
ed with  the  nervous  tension 
of  the  States. 

The     hotel      proprietor 


Famous  fishing  grounds  abound  about 
the  island  of  Maui.  Besides  the  yel- 
low and  blue  fin  tuna,  the  ono,  ulua 
and  swordfish,  shark  fishing  with  bait 
or  harpoon  furnishes  great  sport. 
Native  fishermen  are  experts  at 
casting  the  net 


looks  upon  me  with  profound  disapproval  as  I  set  forth  casually, 
after  breakfast,  announcing  that  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  former 
home  of  Pele,  the  fire  goddess.  He  shakes  his  head  with  gloomy 
warnings  that  I  cannot  go  like  that.  I  must  have  a  guide,  food, 
blankets — for  this  (let  imagination  lift  you  out  of  the 
present)  is  in  the  old  days  when  no  tourist  caretaker 
waited  at  the  summit  with  his  hot  food  and  his  warm  beds. 
But  the  hotel  proprietor's  warnings  do  not 
count  for  much  with  the  hot  morning  sun  daz- 
zling me  forth  into  the  inviting  land.  It  is  a 
land  too  friendly,  too  snug,  for  the  need 
of  a  guide.  That  would  be  like  requiring 
a  grown-up  to  chaperone  a  child  in  his 
playhouse. 

There  are  some  long  miles  between  me 
and  the  summit — this  is  clear  when  I  have 
walked  down  through  the  lowland  to  the 
plantation  village  of  Kahului,  and  onward 
along  gently-rising  roadways  that  give 
perspiring  evidence  that  the  long  climb  to 
Haleakala  has  begun.  It  is  comforting  to 
know  that  water  and  a  shaded  welcome 
await  in  every  native  cottage  along  the 
roadway.  And  occasionally  there  is  a  Jap- 
anese country  store,  the  chief  stock-in- 
trade  of  which  is  soda  water  and  sweets. 

The  halts  up  this  winding,  climbing 
roadway  become  more  frequent  as  the  sun 
mounts  nearer  the  zenith.  The  heat  and 
the  indolence  of  the  sleepy  world — there  is 
little  astir  at  this  time  of  day — put  the 
mind  in  closer  sympathy  with  the  Hawaii- 
an's mahape  spirit,  which  is  the  Latin- 
American's  manana — to-morrow.  The 
road  is  almost  deserted  now.  No  more  ox- 
teams  shuffle  dreamily  in  clouds  of  dust, 
carrying  upland  produce  to  market.  There 
is  far  down  the  road,  however,  a  familiar 
sound.  It  is  the  honk  of  an  automobile 
horn.  The  brave  independence  of  gasoline 
power  with  which  I  started  out  now  seems 
in  imminence  of  being  overthrown.  The  driver  of  the  car  sees 
my  hesitation  and  observes  me  wiping  the  perspiration  irom  my 
brow.  He  pulls  up,  opens  the  door  of  the  car,  and  without  argu- 
ment I  enter.  He  is  a  territorial  engineer,  it  turns  out,  engaged 
in  an  irrigation  project  that  takes  him  daily  to  a  camp  several 
miles  nearer  the  summit. 

Well,  after  all,  this  is  the  luck  of  the  road.     It  is  better  than 


The  pineapple  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  while  comparatively  new  ranks  second  to  sugar.    In  five  years  the 

output   of  the   pineapple   canneries   has   quadrupled,   most  of  the  crop  being  preserved.     As  there  is  no  coal  on 

the  islands   manufactures   are   limited,   the   refuse  of  sugar  cane  after  crushing  being  used  for 

fuel.     Some  of  the  most  important  Hawaiian  plantations  are  on  Maui 
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The  sport  of 
surf  riding 
can  be  liken- 
ed to  nothing 
else  —  it  is 
unique  in  the 
field  o  f 
aquatics  and 
;i  ve  s  the 
travelera 
series  of 
thrills  from 
the  minute 
the  rider 
launches  h  i  s 
o  u  t  r  i  gger- 
canoe  until 
he     comes 

1  i  d  i 
gracefully  in 
through  the 
smother  o  f 
spray  and 
foam.  The 
o  u  t  r  i  g  ger 
makes  a  safe 
balance 
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the  hotel  motor  service  and  the  guides.  The  engineer's  car  whisks 
us  up  steeper  roadways.  Looking  back,  now,  the  cane-land 
plateau  has  receded  into  a  distant  platform  of  green  and  brown. 
The  houses  of  the  villages  gleam  whitely  in  the  sunlight.  The 
mountain  side,  which  seemed  so  gently  undulating  from  the  pla- 
teau, now  appears  to  be  riven  by  deep  valleys  and  gorges.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  projecting  rocky  headland,  a  remnant,  doubt- 
less, of  the  old  volcanic  activities,  corroded,  kindly,  by  the  hand 
of  time,  and  clothed  in  the  pleasant  green  of  trees  and  foliage. 

The  engineer's  car  takes  us  beyond  the  roadway.  It  enters  a 
pasture,  passes  through  many  gates,  and  labors  at  last  to  a  tent 
and  a  cook  shanty.  We  have  arrived,  and  only  eight  of  the  thirty 
miles  from  Wailuku  to  the  House  of  the  Sun  remain  to  be 
climbed. 

Here  is  more  luck  of  the  road.  The  engineer  offers  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  cook  tent,  for  it  is  past  noon.  Through  the  Japanese 
boy  who  serves  us  he  arranges  for  a  cow  pony,  which  is  to  be 
brought  over  for  me  from  a  neighboring  ranch.  He  leaves  in- 
structions that  I  am  to  be  provided  with  blankets  and  food — 
canned  meat  and  fruit,  bread,  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  a  water  flask. 
Then  he  drives  away  to  his  irrigation  ditches,  leaving  me  like  an 
Aladdin  who  has  rubbed  the  lamp. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  from  dozing  a  few  moments  on  the  cot 
in  the  engineer's  tent,  but  the  whinnying  and  stamping  of  the 
cow  pony  is  a  reminder  that  to  reach  the  summit  by  sundown  a 
start  must  be  made  at  once.  As  I  survey  the  outfit  preparatory 
to  mounting  and  riding  away  the  Japanese  boy  scans  the  skies. 
The  sun  has  disappeared  behind  a  curtain  of  mist.  I  realize  that 
instead  of  the  sun  being  hidden  by  a  cloud  more  properly  I  am  hid- 
den in  a  cloud.  The  mist  becomes  thicker,  and  it  seems  to  have 
settled  into  a  gray  day  of  rain.  My  clothes  are  damp — very  damp ; 
not  at  all  the  proper  condition  for  spending  a  night  above  the 
frost  line.  In  addition  to  this  discomfort  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  trail.  There  are  many  pathways,  none  well  marked. 
I  must  trust  largely  to  the  pony,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
House  of  the  Sun  before,  and  who  appears  to  understand  well 
whither  we  are  bound.  There  are  white  signboards,  I  find,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  value 
in  the  midst  of  the  swirling  mist.  One  post  is  lost  long  before  the 
next  comes  into  view. 

A  moment  arrives  when  I  mistrust  the  pony's  judgment  and 
pull  him  off  in  another  direction.  The  result  is  that  we  stumble 
up  a  strange  arroyo  that  grows  deeper  and  deeper  and  ends  finally 


From  Honolulu  on  Oahu  the  steamer 

proceeds  to  Maui,  where  the  traveler 

is  dropped  by  small  boat 

in  a  narrow  crevice  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  further. 
So  we  turn  back,  the  pony  twitching  his  ears  at  me  ironically, 
and  with  a  touch  of  disrespect.  We  scramble  up  the  steep  bank 
where  I  had  disputed  the  way  with  him,  and  find  a  signpost. 

We  are  peculiarly  alone,  the  pony  and  I,  in  this  blank  mist. 
When  he  stops  to  rest,  as  he  does  now  every  few  hundred  feet, 
there  is  no  sound  of  life  save  his  puffing ;  there  is  no  other  motion 
except  the  slow  sweep  of  the  cloud  in  whose  bosom  we  are  hidden. 
The  damp  vegetation,  which  has  grown  scantier  as  we  climbed, 
stands  motionless,  dead. 

As  the  pony  reluctantly,  but  now  with  sullen  resignation 
scrambles,  pants  and  twists  up  the  boulder-strewn  path,  the  mist 
grows  lighter,  and  there  comes  a  moment  when  we  emerge  sud- 
denly, as  from  a  sundered  veil,  and  stand  forth  above  the  cloud, 
bathed  in  sunlight.  There  is  the  serried  ridge  of  the  summit 
above  us,  more  forbidding  now  because  its  deadness  is  clearly 
visible.  The  path  is  steeper,  though  it  is  easy  to  follow,  and  the 
white  signboards  are  visible  as  they  march  in  a  long  line  up  the 
mountain  side.  We  have  left  the  belt  of  green.  The  tree  line 
lies  behind,  and  here  there  is  only  stunted  bush,  long  since  per- 
ished into  crackling  twigs. 

I  remember  the  warning  of  the  engineer  and  dismount  to 
gather  a  sackful  of  these  twigs  to  use  for  fuel  through  the  frosty 
night  ahead  of  me.  The  pony,  violently  blowing  from  the  exer- 
tion of  propelling  himself  and  me  in  this  high  altitude,  looks 
dreamily  away  over  the  great  floor  of  cloud.  We  are  more  alone 
than  ever,  for  the  visible  world  for  us  now  consists  of  this  dead 
slope  running  up  to  the  blue  heavens  from  a  limitless  sea  of  vapor. 

There  is  relief,  however,  from  this  solitude  in  the  reedy  bleat- 
ing of  mountain  goats.  Their  voices  are  faint,  and  like  the  cicada 
they  give  little  hint  of  direction,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  discover  them 
with  the  eye.  Doubtless  they  aim  to  keep  well  aloof,  too,  from 
the  disturbing  white  man. 

It  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  to  the  summit,  yet  this 
is  the  hardest  bit  of  all.  The  pony  stops  every  dozen  yards,  and 
at  last  I  dismount  and  try  self-propulsion  until  my  heart  thumps 
with  an  alarming  violence — so  alarming  that  I  mount  again  and 
put  the  burden  entirely  on  the  more  trustworthy  heart  of  the 
pony. 

The  boulders  and  ragged  pumice  end  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  summit,  and  we  scramble  through  coarse  volcanic  sand.  Quite 
suddenly  there  comes  into  view  a  stone  hut,  built  many  years  ago 
to  shelter  the  occasional  guest  in  the  House  of  the  Sun. 
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While  the  pony  recovers  his  breath  I  stumble  a  few  paces  fur- 
ther, and  face  suddenly  the  blast  of  a  fugitive  wind  intoning  its 
way  weirdly  across  the- dead  crater.  There  it  lies,  the  crown  of 
the  earth's  greatest  extinct  volcano,  darkening  under  the  shifting 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

In  the  cold  wind 
sweeping  over  this 
bleak  world  there  is  a 
sinister  portent.  The 
eye  is  confused  and 
deceived  by  what  it 
sees.  Seven  miles 
away  is  the  opposite 
rim  of  the  crater.  At 
first  it  is  only  a  stone's 
throw,  but  it  recedes 
further  and  further  as 
the  eye  studies  the  in- 
tervening vista,  until 
the  distance  seems 
twice-seven  miles. 

A  glimpse  into  the 
gloom  of  the  middle 
distance,  where  the 
sunlight  no  longer 
falls  and  where  even 
the  reflected  light  is 
fading,  reveals  little  at 
first  save  a  sort  of 
swimming  sense  of  depth.  Then,  after  fixed  attention,  the  crater 
yields  a  conception  of  its  true  vastness.  It  reveals  one  by  one 
huge,  burnt-red  cones  that  in  themselves  are  mountains,  and  not 
the  ant-hills  that  they  seemed  at  first.  There  are  craters  atop 
these  cones  large  enough  to  rival  in  size  those  of  some  of  the  best 
known  of  the  earth's  volcanoes. 

But  the  sun  is  sinking.  Darkness  will  come  suddenly  here  at 
this  altitude,  and  I  must  find  my  way  about  before  that.  There 
is  a  shelter-shed  for  the  pony,  and  he  soon  is  munching  his  oats 
in  comparative  contentment,  though  the  poor  fellow  will  have 
to  go  without  water. 

There  is  desolation  within  the  stone  hut.  Its  sole  furniture  is 
a  small  iron  stove.  But  there  is  a  fireplace,  and  there  is  deep 
sand  on  the  floor,  so  that  some  degree  of  comfort  for  the  long 
night  may  be  possible.     When  I  have  spread  the  blankets  and 


"Through  a  great  cleft  in  the  eastern  rim  of  the  crater,  broken  by  who  can  tell  what 

tremendous     outburst   .    .    .   creeps     a    tuft    of    cloud   ...  on     the     heels     of    this 

flying    tuft    come    rolling,    tumbling,    playful    billows    of    mist.     .     .     .     The 

great  bowl  now  resembles  an  absurdly  huge  saucer  of  whipped  cream !" 


arranged  the  canned  food,  there  is  just  time  to  watch  the  sun 
efface  itself  behind  the  far  horizon  of  cloud. 

The  sun  sinks  rapidly,  as  if  in  conscious  haste.  When  the 
upper  rim  has  been  engulfed  in  that  white  sea  a  dazzling  gold 
burnishes  straggling  shreds  of  cloud  in  a  higher  stratum,  and  the 

lower  cloud  floor  de- 
velops somber  blue 
shadows  in  its  billowy 
crevices.  This  sunset 
is  gorgeous  enough 
but  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  fa- 
miliar splendor  of 
sunsets  at  sea.  I  be- 
gin to  wonder  if  I 
shall  be  disappointed 
in  the  sunrise,  which 
has  been  described  to 
me  as  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world. 
Well,  the  superlative, 
of  course,  always 
must  be  given  some 
discount. 

It  grows  dark  sud- 
denly, and  suddenly, 
too,  it  is  cold.  It  is 
time  to  light  a  fire. 
The  twigs  crackle 
cheerfully  in  the  grate,  and  it  is  comforting  to  find  that  other 
guests,  more  provident  than  I,  have  left  wood  with  which  to  piece 
out  my  scant  stock.  There  is  a  severe  disappointment,  however, 
in  the  fact  that  the  smoke  wili  not  go  up  the  chimney !  It  wanders, 
instead,  into  the  interior  of  the  cavernous  hut,  and  it  is  plain 
that  I  must  either  shiver  through  the  night  or  struggle  against 
suffocation.  The  stove  offers  no  remedy,  for  it  is  without  a 
chimney. 

When  I  come  at  last  to  my  food,  I  find  the  mountain  rats 
already  have  anticipated  me.  Nearly  half  the  loaf  of  bread  is 
gone  !    Happily  they  could  not  open  the  tins. 

The  wind  seeks  me  out,  between  crannies  in  the  stone  walls 
and  in  threatening  swoops  down  the  useless  chimney.  The  pony 
whinnies  lonesomely  in  his  cold  shelter.  This  is  stern  hospitality 
that  is  offered  by  the  keeper  of  the  House  of  the  Sun. 


E£33?»iiKe?f'kllli  t?,HfnCe.™*.Pit*  fte  polished  plank  on   its  spectacular  voyage  shoreward  over  the  crests  of  crashing  waves. 

surf  rider  swims  out  a  half  m.le  with  his  board,  then  lying  flat  upon  it  swims  toward  shore.     The  expert  rider  stands  after  the  wave 

catches  him  on  its  crest— and  in  this  perilous  position  rides  as  far  as  the  breaker  takes  him 


The 
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In  the  crater  of  Haleakala,  which  is  more  than  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  Mt.  Vesuvius  would  be  lost.    On  its  floor  can  be  seen  cones  that  from 

the  crater's  rim  look  like  anthills  in  the  two-thousand-foot  depths.     In  reality   these  cinder  cones   are  from   six  to   eight   hundred   feet   high.     The 

great  crater,  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  can  now  be  approached  by  motor  to  within  eight  miles  of  the  summit.     A  ride  through 

the  crater  by  horseback  is  one  of  the  trips  for  travelers 


The  violence  of  the  wind  seems  to  blear  the  stars,  and  con- 
trary to  a  whimsical  expectation  the  stars  do  not  seem  nearer 
at  this  altitude,  but  farther  away. 

The  uncanniness  gives  me  two  impulses.  One  is  to  stay 
within,  hugging  the  smoky  fire,  and  to  think  of  more  pleasant 
places;  the  other  is  to  fare  forth 
into  the  blasty  night.  I  end  a  pe- 
riod of  indecision  by  setting  out, 
stepping  carefully  in  the  indistinct- 
ness, toward  the  edge  of  the  crater. 
There  the  blast  meets  me  with 
new  ferocity.  It  is  in  full  revel 
with  ghosts  of  the  days  when  this 
geological  titan  was  young.  In- 
sufferably black  is  the  empty  ex- 
panse of  crater — an  emptiness  that 
can  only  be  felt,  and  not  seen. 

Here  is  a  new  viewpoint  from 
which  to  observe  life.  How  in- 
significant, here,  is  the  human  be- 
ing. How  small  is  powerful  man 
in  the  presence  of  this  exhibition 
of  more  than  physical  force. 
There  is  in  this  might  a  potent 
hint  of  the  occult. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  native  Hawaiian  has  lived  in 
superstition,  and  that  his  language 
abounds  in  legend  associated  with 
great  forces  like  those  that  have 
fashioned  this  volcano.  A  primi- 
tive man,  he  has  lived  with  the 
primitive  earth. 

But  I  am  chilled  through  from 
the  sweep  of  the  wind,  and  from 
the  very  suggestion  it  brings  out 
of  this  pit  of  blackness.  I  shall 
be  content  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
to  strangle  over  my  fire. 

For  two  or  three  hours  I  at- 
tempt sleep.  But  the  sand  is  hard, 
and  the  blankets  are  thin.  I  find, 
too,    that    the    place    is    full    of 

huge  mountain  fleas.  It  is  better  to  sit  up  and  on  guard,  not  only 
against  the  fleas  and.the.cold  but  against  the  rats  that  have  become 
bolder  as  night  advances.  I  forswear  the  grate  entirely,  and 
since  the  smoke  will  stay  within  anyway  build  my  blaze  on  the 
floor  in  the  center  of  the  hut.     Through  the  remainder  of  the 


The   native   Hawaiian   of   the   country   districts    divides   his 

allegiance  between  fishing  and  farming — his  leisure  between 

catching   minnows   for  bait  and  pounding  poi,  the  national 

dish,  or,  quite  naked,  taking  a  prolonged  hose  bath 

in  front  of  his  house 


long  night  I  day-dream  and  doze,  gazing  into  the  heart  of  the 
tiny  fire  and  listening  to  the  soughing,  shrieking  voice  of  the 
elemental  world. 

The  hours  go  so  slowly  that  to  look  at  a  watch  offers  more 
discomfort  than  it  does  relief. 

The  hour  of  sunrise  seems 
likely  never  to  arrive.  When  the 
hands  of  my  watch  at  last  point  to 
four  I  desert  the  blankets  and  the 
dying  fire,  and  go  forth  to  prepare 
for  the  sun's  coming  to  his  great 
house.  The  wind  is  gone,  but 
there  is  a  sharp  frost  in  the  thin 
air.  The  stars  sparkle  more 
brightly  now,  but  there  is  still  no 
hint  of  day. 

Half  an  hour  later,  perhaps,  it 
is  oossible  to  discern  a  certain  cold 
grayness  on  the  eastern  horizon, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  pre- 
serves its  profound  blackness. 
The  gray  lightens — slowly  it  ac- 
quires warmth  and  life.  Indis- 
tinctly, far  to  the  east,  cloud  out- 
lines begin  to  appear.  These  out- 
lines spread,  revealing  vast 
stretches  of  slate-colored  cloud- 
floor,  sculptured  into  a  metallic, 
billowy  mass.  The  slate  develops 
into  purple,  and  then  bursts  into  an 
indescribable  kaleidoscope  of  color 
as  the  first  yellow  rays  tinge  the 
horizon  with  their  warmth  and 
rapidly  gild  up  into  living  color 
the  whole  eastern  fringe  of  the 
world.  The  first  pale  yellow  deep- 
ens into  orange  and  just  on  the 
verge  of  crimson  turns  to  gold. 

To  the  western  horizon  the 
purples  and  grays  have  been  driv- 
en, and  now  the  whole  sea  of  cloud 
that  isolates  the  crater  rim  from 
the  rest  of  earth  is  visible  in  its 
measureless  expanse.  It  is  like  nothing  but  the  sea — a  picture 
sea ;  for  these  billows  do  not  roll,  they  do  not  advance  and  break 
on  the  crater-shore.  They  are  caught,  forever  immobile,  as  by 
the  lens  of  a  camera. 

The  play  of  color  becomes  almost  too  rapid  now  for  the  eye 
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to  follow.  It  is  as  if  the  world  were  a  vast  stage,  and  a  master 
electrician  were  turning  up  the  lights  for  a  great  play.  From  his 
infinitely  assorted  switchboard  he  produces  color  effects  that 
scarcely  belong  to  our  scheme  of  things.  They  are  colors  in  the 
fourth  dimension — colors  to  which  no  human  eye  is  perfectly 
attuned. 

When  the  first  direct  rays  of  the  sun  overtop  the  clouds  on  the 
horizon  there  bursts  into  vision  a  line  of  polished,  gleaming  gold. 
This  fades  into  calmer  hues  as  the  great  orb  disembosoms  itself 
from  its  white  sea.  When  the  sun  is  fully  risen  it  seems  to  absorb 
into  itself  all  the  colors  with  which  it  has  garmented  the  dawn, 
leaving  only  its  practical  blacks  and  whites  for  the  workaday 
world.  From  a  fiery  bronze  the  sun  runs  through  its  early  morn- 
ing scarfs  of  reds  and  oranges  and  yellows,  until  it  stands  clothed 
only  in  its  everlasting  fire. 

While  this  drama  of  color  unfolds  the  crater  remains  in  its 
Stygian  sleep.  No  ray  of  reflected  light  has  the  power  to  break 
the  spell  of  its  utter  blackness.  But  when  the  sun  itself  appears, 
touching  the  crumbling  cornices  of  the  crater's  western  rim,  the 
giant  awakes  at  last  and  a  sickly  hue  spreads  over  the  face  of  the 
void,  bringing  into  view  slowly  and  indistinctly  the  mysteries  and 
the  monstrosities  that  held  hidden  revel  with  the  night  wind. 

Suddenly,  when  the  sun  is  half  an  hour  high,  and  winging 
its  way  well  into  its  day's  work,  a  stealthy  movement  becomes 
apparent  in  the  cloud  sea.  It  is  stirring,  breaking  at  last  from  its 
sculptured  immobility.  Through  a  great  cleft  in  the  eastern  rim 
of  the  crater,  broken  by  who  can  tell  what  tremendous  outburst  of 
the  volcanic  fires  that  now  have  gone  out  forever,  creeps  a  tuft 
of  cloud,  a  watchful  advance  guard  of  an  army  of  aggression. 
On  the  heels  of  this  flying  tuft  come  rolling,  tumbling,  p'ayful 
billows  of  mist,  and  almost  before  the  first  surprise  is  over  a 
swirling,  undulating  veil  of  white  has  shrouded  again  those  un- 


folding mysteries  of  the  crater's  depths.  The  great  bowl  now 
resembles  an  absurdly  huge  saucer  of  whipped  cream ! 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  clouds  have  finished  their  revel. 
They  begin  to  spill  maliciously  over  the  rim,  and  to  dissipate  in 
wild  swirls  before  the  relentless  approach  of  their  lord,  the  sun. 
By  the  time  the  crater  is  empty  again  and  the  rim  no  longer  is- 
drenched  in  mist,  a  startling  thing  has  happened.  The  cloud  sea 
has  vanished,  and  its  white  billows  no  longer  break  against  the 
sides  of  the  mountain !  Only  a  few  nimbus  flocks  remain  of  all 
those  vast  fields  of  vapor,  and  these  browse  indolently  under  the 
impetus  of  the  morning  breeze,  skirting  Haleakala's  slopes  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  below.  The  rest  of  the  island  world  is- 
visible  now — breaking  the  sense  of  oppressive  aloneness.  There 
are  the  white  villages,  the  green  canefields  looking  watery  and 
fresh  in  the  morning  light,  and  the  distant  sea  spinning  a  silver 
thread  of  breakers  along  the  level  beach.  The  sea's  horizon  is 
visible,  too,  at  all  points  of  the  compass — a  blue,  indistinct  line. 
Curiously  enough,  the  horizon  seems  on  a  level  with  the  crater's 
rim.  The  meeting  of  sea  and  land  is  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  lying 
between,  in  the  middle  distance. 

A  clear  light  reveals  now  the  seven-mile  expanse  of  crater. 
The  half-dozen  cones  rising  from  its  floor,  2,000  feet  below, 
impart  a  new  sense  of  proportion.  I  recall  that  measurements 
have  shown  some  of  them  to  be  700  feet  high,  with  craters  almost 
as  large  as  that  of  Vesuvius  or  of  Fujiyama.  From  the  riven 
side  of  the  one  nearest  is  a  flow  of  black  lava  that  has  stained  the 
floor  of  the  crater  for  miles,  seeking  that  dreadful  gap  to  the 
eastward,  through  which  the  clouds  just  now  have  entered. 

The  bleating  of  the  wild  goats  is  all  that  disturbs  the  pro- 
found stillness,  save  when  I  childishly  loosen  a  boulder  from 
crater's  rim  and  hear  it  crash  dully  into  the  chasm.  The  sound  is 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


The  love  of  flow- 
ers and  color  is 
inborn  in  the 
Hawaiian.  Over 
nine  hundred 
species  are 
found  on  the 
island — the  east- 
ern slopes  of  the 
mountains  where 
the  rainfall  is 
great  providing 
the  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation. 
/.'  is  an-  in  evi- 
il<  nee  c  \  e  i-  v- 
wliere,  and  no 
on  is  com- 

(V  i  t  ll  O  U  t 

this  decoration 
of  u  reaths  made 
either  of  bril- 
liant flowers  or 
of  feathers 


Mat  makers  in  na- 
ture's factory  have 
their  materials  at 
hand  in  the  coarse 
fibers  of  the  lauhala 
leaves.  The  Ha- 
waiian forests  fur- 
nish oil,  from  the 
kukin  trees,  and 
mahogany  and 
other  useful  hard 
woods.  There  are 
no  reptiles  in  this 
snakeless  Eden  save 
a  species   of   lizard 


The  Caucasian 
race  dominates 
in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The 
pure  Hawaiian 
race  is  doomed 
t  o  disappear- 
ance, for  the 
islands  form  a 
great  melting 
pot  of  races  as 
well  as  the  key 
to  the  Pacific. 
The  Hawaiian 
w  oman  dresses 
in  a  brilliant 
holoku.  or  sort 
of  Mother  Hub- 
bard  gown, 
which  can 
scarcely  be 
termed    artistic. 
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THE     SHRE  E-MAT-  BH  AG-WHAT     CEREMONY 

Weird  and  Picturesque  Mohammedan  Celebration  in  British  Guiana— Georgetown 
a  Center  of  Large  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  Settlements—Strange  Occidental 
Intermixing  of  the   Two   Oriental  Religions  in   the  Little   Transplanted  India 


By  William  J.  LaVarre 
Photographs  by  the  Author 


ENTERING  the  harbor  of  Georgetown,  after  spending  a  tire- 
some day  freeing  ourselves  from  a  mud  bar  without,  we 
anchored  just  off  the  group  of  tin-roofed  buildings  that  form  the 
town.  We  were  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the  braying  of  a 
mule,  who  gave  us  the  "Hee,  Haw!"  sounding  the  keynote'of  the 
exotic  surroundings  into  which  we  were  about  to  plunge. 

Accompanied  by  a  friend  after  my  own  heart,  I  had  set  out  on 
this  adventure,  and  British  Guiana,  being  the  northernmost  coun- 
try of  South  America  and  the  most  accessible,  called  the  loudest. 

Our  luggage  was  car- 
ried ashore  on  the  heads 
of  lanky  negroes  and  set 
down  in  front  of  a  black 
and  portly  inspector  of 
customs,  liberally  be- 
decked with  brass  buttons 
and  gilt  braid.  A  few 
pieces  of  silver  "drink 
money"  expedited  the 
passing  of  our  belongings 
and,  sending  them  on  to 
the  hotel,  we  paid  a  visit 
to  the  police  station  to  file 
the  papers  required  for 
entrance  into  the  colony, 
and  to  receive  back  our 
passports,  which  had  been 
collected  on  board  ship  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to 
landing.  The  same  negro 
officiated  here  as  well,  ap- 
parently uniting  in  his 
own  person  the  offices  of 
chief  of  police  and  collec- 
tor of  the  port.  During  the 
progress  of  the  required 
rigmarole  it  was  delicate- 
ly but  clearly  intimated 
that  he  was  thirsty,  and  it 
was  made  plain  that  a 
drink  offered  to  the  col- 
lector of  customs  did  not 
assuage  the  thirst  of  the 
chief  of  police.  Acting 
upon  this  hint  we  offered 
further  backsheesh  and, 
due  tribute  having  been 
paid,  we  were  allowed  to 
depart  in  peace. 

It  seemed  that  our  first 
acts  ashore  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  deviation  from 
rectitude  and  we  were 
obliged  to  console  our- 
selves by  the  reflection  that 
we  were  complying  with 
the  customs  of  the  country. 

With  this  introduction  to  the  customs  of  the  country  we  proceed- 
ed to  turn  the  first  corner.  ■  Here  a  very  old  woman,  bent,  thin  and 
terribly  wrinkled,  who  spoke  in  a  soft  patois,  lay  in  wait  for  us. 
Her  voice  was  sweetly  gentle  and  strangely  out  of  place,  coming 
as  it  did  from  such  a  scare-crow ;  and  it  was  a  sufficient  sesame  for 
our  pocketbooks.  Thereafter  we  were  met  by  various  people  in 
varied  degrees  of  filth,  even  the  cleanest  of  them  being  exceed- 
ingly dirty,  and  all  clamoring  for  alms,  as  if  an  American  were 
both  by  nature  rich  and  soft  of  heart,  but  their  powers  of  appeal 
were  not  so  subtle  as  those  of  the  old  woman — nor  so  effective. 

Novel  and  interesting  sights  crowded  upon  us  in  such  quick 


Among  the  strange  characters   of  Georgetown   was   "the   duke,"   whose  sporty 
appearance  was  due  to  an  odd  combination  of  ragged  clothing  from  the  East 
.    and  the  West.     The  cleanest  of  these  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
are  exceedingly  dirty 


succession  that  we  lost  ourselves  entirely  and  were  content  to 
wander  about  discovering  the  city  by  degrees. 

In  the  tropics  one  naturally  expects  to  find  the  negroes  pre- 
dominant in  numbers.  They  were  abundant,  indeed,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  seemed  composed  of  East  Indians 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  Chinese  coolies  dressed  in  their  native 
dress  and  established  in  surroundings  which  reproduced  condi- 
tions we  should  have  seen  if  we  had  been  visiting  the  East 
instead  of  the  West. 

Both  sexes  were  bare- 
footed. The  men  wore 
turbans  and  loose-hanging 
garments.  Here  and  there 
was  one  whose  raiment 
was  clean  and  starched, 
but  for  the  great  part  they 
were  filthy.  The  turbans 
seemed  the  dirtiest  of  all 
and  we  held  frequent  dis- 
cussions upon  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  harboring 
uninvited  guests.  Occa- 
sionally old  men  might  be 
seen  whose  heads  were 
closely  shaved  except  for 
a  pigtail  on  top.  Parallel 
streaks  of  bright  colored 
paint  on  their  foreheads 
gave  them  an  uncanny  ex- 
pression. We  learned  that 
these  were  the  confessed 
worshipers  of  Siva. 

Among  them  a  giant 
Mohammedan  loomed 
large,  his  stockingless  feet 
shod  in  babouches,  the 
soft  leather  heelless  shoes 
of  the  East — -his  long 
beard  dyed  with  henna, 
and  a  turban  of  the 
Prophet's  green  bound  in 
many  folds  about  his  head 
— the  latter  being  the  in- 
signia of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  the  Holy  City  of 
the  Moslem. 

The  women  seemed 
animated  jewelry  stores, 
loaded  as  they  were  with 
ail  their  wealth — amulets, 
anklets,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, necklaces,  nose 
studs  and  rings.  Usually 
they  dressed  in  gay-col- 
ored garments,  and  almost 
invariably  carried  babies 
riding  astride  their  hips  in 
their  native  fashion.  The  younger  women  were  remarkably  pret- 
ty, with  clear-cut  aquiline  features,  and  white,  even  teeth. 

These  East  Indians  differ  widely  in  religion — the  great  pro- 
portion being  Hindus.  Next  in  numbers  come  the  Mohammedans, 
followed  by  a  variety  of  less  important  cults. 

In  1807,  the  slave  trade  having  been  abolished  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  colonists  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  lack  of  labor.  Rice 
and  sugar  were  the  chief  products  of  the  land,  and  no  labor  was  to 
be  had  for  the  working  of  the  fields.  Free  negroes  would  not 
work  and  white  men  could  not  stand  the  climate.  The  problem 
was  solved  by  a  system  of  indentures,  whereby  East  Indians  in 
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"The  men  wore  turbans 
and  loOse-hanging  gar- 
ments. Here  and  there 
was  one  whose  raiment 
was   clean   and   starched" 


Calcutta  and  Bombay 
signed  papers  agreeing  to 
work  at  such  and  such  a 
task,  for  periods  varying 
from  six  to  ten  years.  In 
return  for  this  service  a 
small  daily  wage  was  to 
be  paid,  food  and  shelter 
to  be  supplied  and  a  free 
passage  out  to  be  fur- 
nished. (The  pay  now  is 
about  seven  shillings  per 
month.) 

They  were  brought 
over  by  the  thousands  in 
ill-smelling  ships,  without 
proper  accommodations  or 
sanitation,  and  many  of 
them  died  before  reaching 
land.  In  the  beginning 
they  were  ill-treated  and 
often  committed  suicide  to 
escape  the  miseries  of 
their  lives.  Now  a  more 
humane  rule  prevails,  and 
they  find  conditions  more 
tolerable.  They  are  still  practically  slaves,  working  day  in  and 
day  out  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  after  which,  if  they 
are  alive,  they  become  their  own  masters  and  can  return  to  their 
own  country.  But  frequently  they  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  return 
passage  to  India,  and  re-engage  themselves  for  another  period  at 
a  few  cents  a  day. 

Around  the  plantations  they  are  quartered  in  little  villages  • 
sometimes  they  live  in  small  houses  built  on  poles,  and  sometimes 
in  long  sheds  subdivided  into  rude  stalls,  similar  but  far  inferior 
lything  in  which  we  would  be  willing  to  stable  our  animals 
Un  old  rice  sacks  or  in  dirty  hammocks  they  sleep;  their  food 
consisting  chiefly   of   rice  and   cassava,   with',   once   in   a   while 


"I  was  anxious  to  examine  the  conglomeration  of  objects  included  in  that  which 

I  have  called  pulpit.     Just  in  front  was  a  mud  mound   ...   In  the  hollow  a 

small  smoky  fire  was  burning     .     .     .     Presents  from  the  worshipers  were  piled 

about    .    .    .    ranging  from  silks    ...    to  clocks  that 

didn't  run,  and  pieces  of  broken  glass" 


This  ancient  crone,  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  the  camera,  was  dili- 
gently preparing  shrimp  for  sale     Both  sexes  go  barefoot 

plain  boiled  plantain  to  relieve  the  great  monotony  of  diet. 
One  evening  I  learned  from  the  colony's  naturalist,  with  whom 
I  became  quite  friendly,  that  the  Hindus  were  to  begin  their  re- 
ligious ceremony,  a  prayer  for  the  harvest,  or  "Shree-mat-bhag- 
what"  as  it  was  called,  at  midnight  in  the  coolies'  quarter. 

Always  being  desirous  of  seeing  new  things,  I  hunted  up  my 
companion,  who  had  been  wandering  about  by  himself  talking  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  quaint  characters,  and  together  we 
journeyed  to  the  coolies'  quarter  about  eleven-thirty  at  night,  and 
after  making  our  way  through  many  obscure  passages  came  to  the 

"temple."  It  was  a  conical- 
shaped  building,  perhaps 
fifty  yards  in  diameter, 
tin  covered,  with  a  mud 
floor.  All  about  it  grew 
tall  graceful  palms  that 
swayed  high  in  the  light 
of  the  tropical  moon. 

We  looked  in  through 
the  door  upon  the  closely 
jammed  worshipers,  men 
on  one  side  and  women 
on  the  other,  separated  by 
a  rope.  The  place  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  few  oil 
lamps  which  threw  fan- 
tastic shadows  on  the 
heterogeneous  peoples. 
The  whole  interior  was 
gaudily  decorated  with 
multi-colored  tissue  paper 
flowers  and  balls.  Up  in 
front  loomed  the  pulpit — 
a  raised  platform  covered 
with  soft  cushions  and 
draperies  wherein  sat  the 
pundit  and  his  assistant. 
One  of  these,  seated 
cross-legged,  read  in  a 
sing-song  chant  from  a 
Hindu  book,  while  the 
other  one  rested ;  when 
either  became  tired  he  would  be  relieved  by  the  other.  I  judged 
it  to  be  exceedingly  wearing  on  the  vocal  organs  of  the  priests, 
and  the  nerves  of  the  listening  worshipers,  but  no  doubt  that  was 
because  I  am  not  a  Hindu.  Off  and  on  the  reading  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  peal  of  a  gong,  rung  from  a  piece  of  scrap  iron, 
which  was  followed  by  a  selection  of  "hymns"  executed  by  eight 
Hindu  musicians  seated  in  a  circle  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  Their 
instruments  consisted  of  drums  made  of  skin-covered  gourds,  and 
small  bells,  which  were  struck  one  against  the  other.  These,  com- 
bined with  the  vociferations  of  the  worshipers,  afforded  a  queer 
cacophony,  half  chant,  half  dirge,  which  made  us  shiver.  The 
congregation  seemed  to  enjoy  this  weird  accompaniment  of  torn- 


"However  much  Moham- 
medans and  Hindus  at 
home  do  not  agree  on  the 
subjects  of  religion  and 
food  they  seem  in  perfect 
harmony  concerning  .  .  . 
feasts,  in  British  Guiana 
.  .  .  We  found  a  queer- 
looking  group  of  Moham- 
medans who  waited  out- 
side during  the  religious 
celebration,  eager  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  repast 
that  was  to  follow" 


"Off  and  on  the  reading 
was  interrupted  by  the 
peal  of  a  gong,  rung  from 
a  piece  of  scrap  iron,  fol- 
lowed by  a  selection  of 
'hymn's'  executed  by  eight 
Hindu  musicians  .  .  . 
Their  instruments  con- 
sisted of  drums  made  of 
skin-covered  gourds,  and 
small  bells  which  were 
struck  one  against  the 
other.  These  afforded 
a  queer  cacophony" 


toms  and  bells  as  much  as 
we  would  that  of  a  sym- 
phony. Every  now  and 
then  the  whole  mass 
would  sway  and  join  in 
the  chant.  We  stayed 
listening  and  looking  until 
late  in  the  night. 

My  camera  has  grown 
to  be  such  a  part  of  me 
that  it  goes  with  me  on  all 
worth-while  adventures, 
so  I  hoped  for  a  chance  to 
get  some  flashlight  photo- 
graphs of  the  ceremony. 
The  next  morning  found 
me  preparing  to  do  so.  I 
went  to  a  Hindu  who 
worked  as  a  chore  boy  at 
the  local  museum,  with 
whom  I  had  become  quite 
friendly,  and  talked  over 
the  possibility  of  being  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  temple. 
I  found  that  he  was  one 
of  the  head  men  of  the 
church,  and  also  that  he 
did  not  know  much  about 
the  workings  of  a  camera. 

So  I  told  him  I  would  be  willing  to  take  some  pictures  for  him  if 
he  would  get  me  inside  the  temple.  This  seemed  indeed  highly  de- 
sirable to  him  and  he  told  me  to  come  the  next  night. 

Just  a  little  before  midnight,  after  again  wending  our  way 
through  much  mud  and  many  dark  paths,  we  reached  the  meeting 
place  and  set  up  the  outfit  in  one  of  the  doorways,  having  first 
been  subjected  to  a  "purifying"  operation  involving  the  removal 
of  our  shoes  and  the  bathing  of  our  feet  in  oil,  while  daubing  mud 
on  our  foreheads.  Some  of  the  coolies  showed  a  little  animosity  at 
our  intrusion,  but  my  Hindu  friend  quieted  them  with  sharp 
words  of  denunciation. 

When  the  flashlight  went  off  it  caused  quite  a  stir,  so  we  de- 
parted in   haste   as   soon   as   it   was   over,  much   amused   at  the 


\long  the  roads  are  native  markets  at  which  fruit,  cassava  and  rice  may  be 

purchased.     The  man  in  turban  and  umbrella  is  the  head  of  the 

Mohammedan  church  in  Georgetown 


effect  of  the  explosion. 
The  next  morning  we 
were  on  the  spot  again, 
bright  and  early,  to  wit- 
ness the  wind-up  of  the 
ceremonies  and  the  feast 
that  followed. 

However  much  Mo- 
hammedans and  Hindus 
at  home  do  not  agree  on 
the  subjects  of  religion 
and  food,  they  seem  in 
perfect  harmony  concern- 
ing the  matter  of  food  and 
feasts  in  British  Guiana. 
This  is  a  curious  example 
of.  what  transplantation 
will  do.  These  Eastern 
people,  so  tenacious  of 
caste  and  religious  differ- 
ences at  home,  strangely 
foregather  in  this  far 
country  where  differences 
seem  less  and  their  bonds 
seem  greater.  In  India  no 
Hindu  would  touch  Mo- 
hammedan food,  the  lat- 
ter being  meat  eaters,  nor 
would  the  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedan partake  of  Hindu  fare.  So  it  was  that  we  found  a 
queer-looking  group  of  Mohammedans  who  waited  outside  during 
the  religious  celebration,  eager  to  participate  in  the  repast  that 
was  to  follow.  On  asking  my  Hindu  friend  about  this  peculiarity 
I  was  informed  that  it  was  quite  the  thing  here  for  Hindus  to 
visit  a  Mohammedan  ceremony,  and  although  not  taking  part  in 
the  devotions,  to  eat  freely  at  the  feast ;  and  similarly  for  the 
Mohammedans  to  visit  the  Hindu  ceremonies.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  people  become  very  religious  when  food  is  offered, 
and  this  matter  of  mixed  religions  coming  together  around  a  feast 
can  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who  have  seen  an  old- 
fashioned  country  Baptist  all-day  meeting  at  which  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists  were  numerous. 
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We  also  were  invited  to  join,  and  wishing  to  be  diplomatic 
and  to  show  our  good  will  we  accepted,  to  all  appearances  gladly. 
The  Hindu  religion  calls  for  cleanliness  of  food  if  of  nothing  else. 
To  offer  a  Brahman  anything  to  eat  on  a  metal  or  porcelain  dish 
from  which  others  have  eaten,  no  matter  how  well  it  has  been 
washed,  would  be  considered  the  grossest  affront.  The  food  was 
therefore  served  on  bits  of  leaves. 

The  men  went  down  to  the  canal  which  flowed  a  few  paces 
distant  and  each  plucked  a  lily  leaf  and  washed  his  hands  and 
mouth  carefully.  Filing  back,  they  received  an  allotted  portion 
of  suet,  cocoanut,  banana  and  ghee,  a  sort  of  butter  made  in  India 
from  buffalo  milk  and  imported  in  cans.  Squatting  down  in  a 
row  they  ate  from  these  dishes  of  nature  with  their  fingers,  often 
throwing  the  food  into  the  mouth,  or  holding  the  head  back  and 
dropping  it  down  their  throats 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
mother  robin  feeds  her  young. 

My  companion  and  I  ate 
the  cocoanut  and  banana,  but 
were  moved  surreptitiously  to 
throw  the  suet  and  ghee  away. 
There  is  nothing  agreeable 
about  plain  suet  to  an  Ameri- 
can palate  and  the  origin  of 
ghee  is  too  mysterious  to  be 
easy  of  digestion.  At  noon 
the  feast  was  over,  the  food 
having  given  out,  and  the  wor- 
shipers took  themselves  away, 
singly  or  in  groups. 

I  was  anxious  to  examine 
the  conglomeration  of  objects 
included  in  that  which  I  have 
called  pulpit.  Again  remov- 
ing our  shoes,  we  were  invited 
by  the  pundit  to  examine  his 
domain,  which  proved  most 
interesting.  Just  in  front  of 
the  canopied  pulpit  there  was 
a  mud  mound,  hollowed  in  the 
center,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter.  In  the  hollow  a 
small,  smoky  fire  was  burning. 
Around  the  edge  of  the 
mound     were     placed     seven 

flags  of  different  shapes  and  colors,  representing,  we  were  told, 
different  constellations  of  stars.  Presents  from  the  worshipers  to 
the  pundit  were  piled  about  and  consisted  of  many  diverse  gifts 
ranging  from  silks  and  silver  vases  to  clocks  that  didn't  run,  and 
pieces  of  broken  colored  glass.     We  were  told  he  would  sell  all 


"We  journeyed  to  the  coolies'  quarter     .     .     .     and  came  to  the  'tem 

pie.'     It  was  a  conical-shaped  building,    perhaps    fifty    yards 

in  diameter,  tin-covered,  with  a  mud  floor" 


these  to  some  dealer  in  junk  and  with  the  money  purchase  himself 
a  new  watch. 

After  this  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  accompanied  part  of  the 
way  by  an  old  Brahman  and  a  youth.  The  old  man  wore  little 
else  than  a  long  beard,  and  had  his  silvery  gray  hair  coiled  up  on 
top  of  his  head.  The  youth  seemed  most  interested  in  the  United 
States.  He  wanted  to  know  about  Columbia  University  and 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  kindly  treated  by  the  Americans  were 
he  to  enter  this  country  as  a  student.  He  seemed  afraid  of  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  race  prejudice.  The  old  man  was 
sadly  resigned  to  his  fate.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to  India  to  die 
in  his  native  land. 

It  is  ever  that  way  down  there — old  men  wanting  to  return  to 
India — young  men  desiring  an  education  in  the  United  States — 

none  of  them  ever  having  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  their 
desires.  It  was  quite  pathetic 
to  hear  them  tell  of  their 
longings.  Old  men  became 
tearful  when  talking  of  India, 
whence  it  seemed  they  must 
have  been  almost  forcibly 
taken,  and  to  which  they  prob- 
ably would  never  be  returned. 
Even  young  children,  born  in 
the  colony,  seemed  unhappy. 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  a 
happy-faced  child;  in  them 
there  is  born  that  longing 
which  seems  ever  present  in 
their  parents. 

Before  leaving  George- 
town I  gave  my  Hindu  friend 
copies  of  the  negatives  as  I 
had  promised.  He  seemed 
highly  pleased,  but  never 
guessed  that  at  my  pleasure  I 
could  print  innumerable  copies 
for  my  friends  back  home. 

It  is  the  interesting  thing 

about  British  Guiana,  I  think, 

that    one   should   find   such   a 

spot  reminiscent  of  the  East. 

True,    there   are    many   other 

things  of  interest  there,  but  it 

seems  that  the  memory  of  this  little  transplanted  India  will  longer 

remain  than  any  of  the  rest  of  them — a  little  India — made  up  of 

thousands  of  indentured  coolies  who  are  in  reality  slaves. 


Here  is  a  typical  pilgrim,  a  Hindu  holy  man 
who  journeyed  a  long  distance  to  feast  after 
the  Mohammedan  ceremony.  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  in  British  Guiana  seem  to 
agree  on  the  matter  of  foods — perhaps 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  livina: 


I  Ins  old   fellow,  quite  willing  to  pose  for 

backsheesh,  is  a  typical  low  caste, 

Georgetown   Hindu 


A  novel  method  of  correspondence  is  prac- 
ticed among  these  people.     Here  a  Hindu 
is    writing    on    a    telegraph    pole 


AUGUST  ,     i  9  i  9 
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77z<?  Magic  Lure  of  White  Mountain  Trails — Wide  Panoramas  of  Myste- 
rious Valleys  and  Craggy  Peaks — Greenland  Atmosphere  and  Alpine  Flora 

By  Elon  Jessup 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  visitors  from  beyond  the  New  England 
border  discover  the  White  Mountains.  Once  discovered 
their  exploration  is  apt  to  develop  into  an  annual  habit.  From 
far  and  near  those  who  have  acquired  it  come  to  spend  if  but  a 
brief  week-end  among  New  Hampshire's  towering  peaks.  To 
the  native  New  Englander  it  is  familiar  ground,  loved  with  the 
proverbial  love  of  the  mountain-born  for  his  own  hills. 

The  White  Mountain  section  is  so  vast — it  contains  about 
two  million  acres  of  forests — that  one  finds  there  about  every 
variety  of  recreation  that  goes  with  the  outdoors.  This  may 
mean  either  island-dotted  Lake  Winnepesaukee  in  the  mounting 
foothills  or  towering  Mount  Washington  above  the  clouds ;  it 
may  mean  a  smooth  macadam  motor  road  through  a  lovely 
forest  lane  or  a  rocky  foot  trail  far  above  the  timber  line 
— a  mile  and  more  above  sea  level ;  perhaps  a  sumptuous  million- 
dollar  hotel  or  a  crude  bark  shack. 

The  human  side  of  the  White  Mountains  has  changed  con- 
siderably since  the  coming  of  the  motor  car.  The  valleys  with 
their  macadam  highways,  their  hotels  and  whirl  of  motor  cars 
take  on  a  different  aspect  from  that  of  the  old  days,  but  the 
formidable  rock  and  timbered  slopes  above  the  roads  are  as 
they  ever  have  been. 

The  scoffer  who  says  that  there  are  no  mountains  in  the 
East  worth  considering,  clearly  enough  has  never  clambered  up 
either  the  redoubtable  Presidential  or  Franconia  Ranges  of  the 
White  Mountains.  This  article  concerns  hiking  among  the  peaks 
of  the  White  Mountains  with  particular  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dential Range.  The  two  ranges  are  fairly  close  together  so  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  make  the  conquest  of  both  in  one  trip. 
When  only  one  of  these  ranges  is  climbed  it  is  usually  the  Presi- 
dential that  is  chosen.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  it  takes  you 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  the  second  highest  point  east 
of    the    Mississippi.     Mount    Washington    is    six    thousand    two 


hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  sea  level.  This  altitude  is  a  few 
feet  less  than  Mount  Mitchell  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  but 
people  who  have  climbed  both  say  that  Washington  looks  and 
seems  the  higher  and  more  formidable,  this  mainly  because 
Mitchell  rises  above  lowlands  of  high  altitude  while  the  base 
of  Washington  is  fairly  low. 

There  are  eleven  peaks  in  the  White  Mountains  over  five  thou- 
sand feet  high.  Washington  and  the  other  northern  peaks  of 
the  Presidential  Range  all  come  within  this  classification — Madi- 
son, Adams,  Jefferson  and  Clay.  The  range  is  shaped  something 
like  a  crescent  with  Mount  Madison  at  one  point  and  Washington 
at  the  other. 

The  main  objective  is  always  the  top  of  Washington,  the 
supreme  monarch  of  this  mountain  world.  The  top  can  be 
reached  by  cog  railroad  ;  you  can  even  motor  up,  but  if  you  do, 
be  sure  your  car  has  extra  strong  lungs.  If  you  are  wise  you 
will  leave  the  car  in  the  valley  and  with  your  own  good  feet 
follow  one  of  the  numerous  foot  trails.  There  is  a  network 
of  well-marked  trails  all  through  the  White  Mountains,  more 
than  one  hundred  miles,  along  and  criss-crossing  the  Presidential 
Range  alone. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  in  the  valley  where  you  can 
strike  trails  to  the  top.  The  railway  station  at  Appalachia  is  a 
very  good  starting  point.  A  four-mile  pull  up  the  slope  of 
Madison  brings  one  to  the  top  of  this  northernmost  peak  of 
the  range. 

A  great  surprise  awaits  the  climber  as  he  nears  the  end  of 
this  four-mile  climb.  He  has  just  been  treading  a  friendly  green 
forest ;  most  of  the  way  up  the  outside  world  has  remained  en- 
tirely hidden  from  view.  Suddenly  the  tall  timber  drops  behind  ■ 
dwarfish  mountain  balsam  takes  its  place  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  one  is  thrust  upon  a  vast  open  world  far  above  the  shel- 
tering woodlands. 
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There  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation ;  a  sparkling  brook 
trickles  across  the  high  mountain  meadow  and  drops  off  down 
the  mountain  side.  There  are  no  more  high  trees  of  the  sort 
just  left  behind;  only  a  few  stumpy  balsams  and  many  strange 
mosses,  grasses  and  flowers  of  a  sort  that  you  have  probably 
never  seen  before.  And  everywhere  is  a  jumble  of  loose,  gray 
boulders.  The  higher  one  gets  the  scantier  the  growing  things 
become.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  huge  boulders  seems  to 
increase.  Near  the  top  of  the  peak  vegetation  disappears  en- 
tirely— the  only  sort  of  garden  that  remains  is  a  garden  of 
desolate  rocks. 

The  five  northern  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range  are  so 
united  that  they  form  one  great  ridge  about  eight  miles  long  and 
about  two  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part.  This  is  the  ridge 
upon  which  one  mounts  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  Madison. 
After  following  its  rocky  backbone  for  about  seven  miles  the 
top  of  Washington  is  reached. 

This  long  ridge  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  continuous  jumble  of 
millions  of  loose  gray  boulders.  Hardy  vegetation  of  a  sort 
manages  to  eke  out  an  existence  here  and  there,  but  the  com- 
plete absence  of  forest  lands  gives  the  entire  stretch  a  weird  air 
of  desolation.  Once  you  have  arrivea  on  these  open  heights  you 
are  no  longer  in  smiling,  fertile  New  England — this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  looking  down  upon  many  hundreds  of  miles 
of  marvelous,  sinuous  valleys,  pleasant  lowlands  and  broad  ex- 
panses of  friendly  forests  that  are,  undeniably,  New  England. 
The  rarefied  air  with  which  you  are  filling  your  lungs  on  these 
wonderful  heights  is  the  air  of  northern  Labrador  and  southern 
Greenland.  True  enough,  a  map  of  North  America  will  ex- 
plain  that   these   near-Arctic    localities    are    many    hundreds    of 

miles  north, 
but  just 
look  up  a 
weather 
map  and 
you  will 
find  the 
similarity. 
The  atmos- 
pheric con- 
ditions in 
n  o  rthern 
Labrador 
and  the 
ridge  along 
the  top  of 
the  Presi- 
d  e  n  t  i  a  1 
Range  are 
exactly  the 
same. 

In  both 
these  wide- 
ly separa- 
ted sections 
snow  leaves 
in  the  early 
summer 
and  arrives 
in  the  fall 
at  the  same 
time.  You 
are  espe- 
cially con- 
scious o  f 
this  r  e - 
f  re  shing 
Greenland 
atmosphere 
if  by 
chance  you 
have  just 
left  a  sul- 
t  r  y  New 
England  in 
the  valley 
below.  I 
remember 
an    August 


"The    presence   of    any   other   human   being   along 
the  I  rail  comes  as  a  profound  surprise.     As  a  mat- 
ter   of    fact    one    meets    quite    a    few    pack-laden 
rs  during  the  course  of  a  day's  tramp" 


"Here  and  there  this  mounting  forest  wall  is  broken  by  long  white 

streaks.     Sometimes   these  streaks   reach  two  or  three  hundred  feet 

wide,    all   the   way   from   the   timber   line   down    to   the 

valley   floor.     They  are  landslides     .     .     ." 

day  on  the  top  of  Washington  when  the  wind  blew  such  a  gale 
that  it  fairly  took  me  off  my  feet.  Next  day  when  I  descended 
into  the  valley,  the  Boston  newspapers  told  me  of  an  exceptional 
number  of  heat  prostrations  that  had  taken  place  in  the  city 
at  that  selfsame  time. 

If  the  near- Arctic  summer  weather  encountered  on  the  top 
of  the  Presidential  Range  isn't  proof  enough  that  you  are  in 
Greenland,  the  mountain  flora  by  the  wayside  leaves  slight  doubt 
of  it.  Hardy  flowers  and  mosses  that  grew  all  over  New  Eng- 
land in  the  glacial  period  but  which  haven't  been  found  there 
since  are  now  thriving  on  these  near-Arctic  heights. 

This  subject  of  the  last  stand  of  Alpine  flora  on  the  peaks 
of  the  White  Mountains  is  thoroughly  interesting.  I  had  the 
unusual  good  fortune  to  find  a  botanist  and  the  flowers  simul- 
taneously far  up  on  the  mountain  heights.  My  botanist  friend 
was  discovering  all  sorts  of  little  red,  blue  and  gray  treasures 
hidden  partially  by  huge  cold  boulders.  It  was  his  first  visit  to 
the  mountains  and  he  was  radiant  with  joy  over  this  plant  world 
that  he  had  previously  known  only  through  books.  It  was  com- 
parable to  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land. 

For  the  next  half  hour  we  browsed  around  together.  The 
gifted  professor  of  botany  rolled  off  a  dozen  and  one  tongue- 
tying  scientific  names — good  Latin  to  him  but  all  Greek  to  me! 
By  and  large,  however,  it  was  the  most  interesting  botany  class 
I  had  ever  attended.  When  you  tramp  through  the  White 
Mountains  I  strongly  advise  keeping  a  weather  eye  open  for  a 
botany  professor.  Among  other  strange  plants  he  will  show 
you  the  silvery  reindeer  lichen  and  explain  how  in  snowbound 
Greenland  stray  bits  of  this  hardy  plant  are  the  means  of  saving 
many  a  reindeer  from  perishing.  When  all  other  vegetation  is 
covered  the  reindeer  paws  down  through  the  snow  and  manages 
to  dig  up  odd  bits  of  this  lichen. 

As  interesting  in  its  way  is  the  fragrant  Labrador  tea,  or 
possibly  the  dwarf  Alpine  birch.  This  latter  tiny  tree  is  hardly 
more  than  a  few  inches  high.  After  studying  the  leaf  and  bark 
closely  you  recognize  it  as  a  birch,  although  the  chances  are  that 
members  of  its  own  family  in  the  valley  below  would  fail  to 
do  so.  These  are  but  a  few  of  many  unusual  plants  found  on 
the  tops  of  the  Presidential  peaks. 

The  respective  order  of  the  peaks  around  the  crescent-shaped 
ridge  is  Madison,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Clay  and  then  Washington. 
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These  are  all  fairly  close  together.  There  is  a  short  climb  to 
the  tip  of  each  as  you  come  to  it,  which  means  taking  side  trails 
from  the  main  trail  along  the  top  of  the  ridge.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes'  climb  to  reach  the  top  of  any  of  these 
peaks.  Then  you  return  to  the  main  trail.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  drop  to  any  valley;  you  simply  keep  on  going  along  the  sky 
line  until  the  top  of  Washington  is  reached. 

As  one  deftly  picks  the  way  along  this  eight-mile  ridge,  now 
over  bare  gray  boulders,  again  through  the  ground-hugging 
stumpy  balsam,  a  panorama  of  superb  beauty  lies  continually 
ahead,  provided  the  weather  is  clear.  These  mountains  are  very 
moody  and  if  a  stormy  phase  seems  imminent  when  you  start 
out  in  the  morning,  better  by  far  to  remain  where  you  are  under 

safe  shelter  and  not 
venture  out  at  all. 

There  is  good 
reason  for  this 
advice.     In  fair 


"Most  of  the  way  up  the  outside  world  has  remained  entirely  hidden 

from  view.     Suddenly  .    .    .  one  is  thrust  upon  a  vast  open 

world,  far  above  the  sheltering  woodlands" 

weather  you  have  mapped  out  below  your  feet  a  good-sized  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  The  direction  is  so  very 
clear  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  one  to  go  astray. 
But  with  the  coming  of  the  storm,  danger  may  well  lurk  ahead. 
The  map-like  panorama  is  completely  blotted  out ;  you  see  noth- 
ing before  you  but  a  detached  jumble  of  cruel  rocks.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  wander  off  the  trail  and  lose  all  sense  of  direction 
in  this  pitiless  waste.  The  forests  in  the  valleys  below  are 
friendly  but  these  more  desolate  open  spaces  on  the  heights  are 
essentially  unfriendly. 

There  is  an  old  Indian  tradition  that  these  gray  peaks  were 
the  shrine  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Through  many  centuries  few 
Indians  ventured  into  this  forbidden  territory.  Even  the  most 
courageous  of  red  men  was  not  bold  enough  to  tread  the  shadowy 
valleys  and  mysterious  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains.  So  goes 
the  story  at  any  rate. 

After  one  has  known  these  always  superb  but  at  the  same 
time  ever-sinister  mountains,  he  can  readily  appreciate  the 
superstitious  awe  in  which  the  Indian  held  them.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  vast  waste  of  millions  of  cold  gray  boulders 
scattered  along  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  ridge  is 
in  itself  a  weird  and  sinister  sight  that  is  warranted  to  make  even 
the  practical-minded  white  man  a  bit  uneasy  at  times.  Then, 
too,  the  methodical  manner  in  which  the  glacial  drifts  have  left 
neat  mounds  of  huge  rocks  at  the  tops  of  some  of  the  peaks  is 
natural  to  the  point  of  unnaturalness. 

Quite  as  weird  is  the  Castellated  Ridge.  This  strange  series 
of  rock  formations  is  sighted  as  the  climber  rounds  the  shoulder 
of  Adams.  Silhouetted  against  the  blue  sky  is  a  series  of  black 
crags  that  one  can  easily  imagine  as  being  so  many  crumbling 
medieval  fortresses. 

Even  more  unusual  and  one  of  the  most  inspiring  sights  in 
the  crescent  is  the  yawning  Great  Gulf.  This  is  an  enormous 
gorge  about  two  thousand  feet  deep  and  five  miles  long,  between 
Mount  Washington  on  one  side  and  Madison,  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son on  the  other.  From  your  vantage  point  look  into  its  "depths 
late  in  the  afternoon,  if  you  would  feel  its  full  magic.  The  sun 
has  dropped  behind  the  peaks  and  the  Great  Gulf  seems  like  a 
bottomless  black  pit.  See  it  also  with  towering  Mount  Wash- 
ington as  its  background. 

This  yawning  gorge  is  carpeted  with  a  wild  dark  stand  of 
timber  reaching  about  two-thirds  up  the  side  of  Washington, 
where  it  encounters  a  jumble  of  weatherbeaten  rock  and  stops 
dead  in  its  tracks.  Here  and  there  this  mounting  forest  wall 
is  broken  by  long  white  streaks.     Sometimes  these  streaks  reach, 
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two  or  three  hundred  feet  wide,  all  the  way  from  the  timber 
line  down  to  the  valley  floor.  They  are  landslides  which  have 
been  started  up  among  the  rocks  and  have  crashed  their  de- 
stroying way  to  the  depths  of  the  gorge.  You  are  minded  of 
huge   scars. 

All  is  weird  and  thoroughly  fascinating,  including  the  cheer- 
ing white  quartz  that  here  and  there  shines  through  the  cheer- 
less, dull  gray  of  the  rocks.  In  this  connection  I  remember  an 
incident  just  after  reaching  the  top  of  Madison.  We  glimpsed 
a  huge  pile  of  some  snow-white  substance  a  few  yards  away,  and 
our  party  had  quite  an  argument  as  to  whether  it  was  snow. 
This  seemed  unlikely,  for  the  time  was  mid-August.  It  was 
not  until  we  had  almost  stepped  upon  it  that  everyone  was  con- 
vinced it  was  really  a  long  ledge  of  pure  white  quartz.  There 
are  many  times  when  one  can  be  fooled  in  this  way,  especially 
in  the  early  summer  when  there  is  more  or  less  real  snow  poked 
away  in  the  crannies  of  the  rock. 

The  tramper  who  follows  the  Presidential  range  along  its 
desolate  sky  line  feels  so  far  above  and  entirely  removed  from 


"The  scoffer  who  says  that  there  are  no  mountains  in  the  East  worth 
considering  clearly  enough  has  never  clambered  up  either  the  re- 
doubtable Presidential  or  Franconia  Ranges  of  the  White  Mountains" 
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"The  higher  one  gets,  the  scantier  growing 
things  become  .  .  .  vegetation  disap- 
pears entirely — the  only  sort  of  garden 
that  remains  is  a  garden  of  desolate  rocks" 


the  world  of  the 
lowlands  that  the 
presence  of  any- 
other  human  being 
along  the  trail 
comes  as  a  pro- 
Pf  found  surprise.  As 

?/lf,,.  a    matter    of    fact, 

one  meets  quite  a 
few  pack-laden 
hikers  during  the 
course  of  a  day's 
tramp.  It  might 
even  be  safe  to  say 
that,  taking  a  given 
territory,  there  is 
more  tramping 
done  in  the  White 
Mountains  than  in 
any  other  section 
of  the  same  size  in 
the  entire  country. 
If  you  will  but 
follow  the  Presi- 
dential range  on 
any  bright  sum- 
mer's day  you  will 
be  convinced  that 
the  East  is  by  no 
means  overlooking 
its  natural  outdoor 
opportunities. 

The  main  reason 
for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs is  the  Appa- 
lachian    Mountain 
Club.    It  is  due  al- 
most entirely  to  the 
work   of   this   club 
that  hiking  on  these 
mountains  was  started  and  has  grown  to  such  proportions.     This 
club  was  formed  back  in  the  early  seventies  and  its  object  has 
been  to  make  the  mountains  safe  and  accessible  for  trampers. 

This  club  has  built  most  of  the  trails  and  has  kept  them 
in  good  shape.  Without  an  unerring  trail  to  follow  the  tramper 
would  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  Indeed  he  might  be  fortunate 
to  find  his  way  out  alive.  Several  men  have  been  lost  and  finally 
perished  in  the  pitiless  expanse  of  rock.  The  A.  M.  C.  trails, 
however,  are  so  clearly  marked  that  you  know  just  where  you 
are  going.  .  Stick  to  one  of  these  and  you  will  never  get  into 
trouble. 

Another  fine  work  accomplished  by  the  A.  M.  C.  is  that  of 
providing  shelter. 
The  man  who  car- 
ries his  own  blan- 
kets and  cooking 
outfit  can  always 
find  night  shelter 
in  one  of  the  bark 
lean-tos  located  at 
various  points 
along  the  trails. 
But  there  are  also 
a  great  man  y 
hikers  who  start 
out  without  any 
special  prepara- 
tion ;  they  don't 
wish  to  be  both- 
with  packs 
campin  g. 
want  three 
square  meals  .1 
day  and  a  com- 
fortable  bed  on 
the  mountain  tops 
just  as  in  the 
valle 

The   club    I 


"You  see  nothing   .    .    .    but 

jumble    of    cruel    rocks.      It 

wander   off   the   trail   and   lose   all   sense 

of     direction     in     this     pitiless     waste" 


a  detached 
is    easy   to 
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"There  are  eleven 


ngton  and  the  other  northern 
peaks  of  the  1  residential  Range  all  come  within  this  classification-Madison,  Adams,  Jefferson  and 
1  lay.     llie  range  is  shaped  something  like  a  crescent  with  Mount  Madison  at  one 
point  and  Washington   at  the  other" 


provided  these. 
There  are  three  or 
four  comfortable 
huts,  each  capable 
of  taking  care  of 
between  thirty  and 
forty  guests.  And 
they  are  usually 
filled  every  night. 
The  club  makes  it 
clear  that  it  is  not 
in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness. The  huts  are 
not  run  to  make  a 
profit.  A  day's 
meals  and  lodging 
cost  the  tramper 
three  dollars.  If 
there  happens  to  be 
any  profit  at  the 
end  of  the  season, 
it  goes  into  build- 
ing more  trails. 

High  up  on 
Madison,  in  a  pro- 
tected nook  just 
under  the  peak,  are 
the  Madison  huts. 
These  are  two  sin- 
gle-storied pioneer- 
looking  stone  build- 
ings,  one  the 
dining-room  and 
kitchen,  the  other 
sleeping  quarters. 
There  are  two  men 
in  charge  to  look 
after  your  wants. 
If  the  tramper 
starts  from  the  val- 
ley about  noon,  an  afternoon  of  slow  comfortable  climbing  will 
bring  him  to  the  Madison  huts  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
— just  time  enough  before  supper  to  mount  the  peak  of  Madison 
and  take  in  the  gorgeous  view. 

Next  morning  one  can  hit  the  trail  early  along  the  top  of 
the  range  leading  to  Washington.  You  will  not  be  inclined 
to  speed  matters  up  along  this  sky  line ;  there  is  too  much  to  be 
seen  by  the  wayside.  Rather  take  things  easily,  carry  lunch 
along  and  cook  it  beside  some  pleasant,  ice  cold  spring.  The 
early  afternoon  will  find  you  on  the  heights  of  Washington  and 
this  should  properly  enough  mean  a  fairly  long  loaf.  There 
is  a  hotel   on  top  and  you  can  even   spend  the  night  there  if 

you  wish. 

After  leaving 
the  top  of  Wash- 
ington, the  trail 
to  other  peaks 
leads  downward 
through  a  vast 
expanse  of  huge 
boulders  too  deso- 
late even  for  the 
hardy  Alpine 
flowers.  There  is 
no  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion of  any  kind. 
About  a  thousand 
feet  below  the 
top,  however, 
cupped  in  the 
shoulder  of  loom- 
ing Washington, 
are  two  tiny 
mountain  lakes 
surrounded  by 
luxuriant  Alpine 
gardens.  Close  by 
(Continued  on 
page  43) 
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"From  the  Arab  Abram  in  the  Chaldee  country,  who  heard  the  clear  call  and   became   for  all   rime  the  supreme  type  of  unwavering  loyalty  to  the 
leading  of  the  invisible  God   .    .    .   the  Arab  has  proved  himself  to  have  an  astonishing  genius  for  propagating  his  faith" 


THE 


PEOPLE        OF        THE 


CAMEL 


Characteristics  of  the  Picturesque  Arab  of  the  Desert,  the  Camel  Breeder 
of  the  World  —  Blood-feuds  Rooted  Deep  in  Arab  Ethics — Women 
Worshiped  for   Physical   Beauty  But  Not  Counted  in  the  Population 

By  Basil  Mathews 


THE  life-blood  of  the  Arab  world  flows  outside  the  borders 
of  Arabia.  "The  Island-of-the-Arabs"  the  Arab  geographers 
justly  call  their  land,  isolated  as  it  is  by  the  deserts  on  the  north 
and  by  its  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  coast  line  from 
Basra  round  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea  to  Port  Said.  But  the  "island"  peninsula 
is  set  where  the  streams  of  the  life  of  the  three  Continents — 
Africa,  Asia  and  Europe — meet.  The  three  great  cities  of  the 
world,  Damascus,  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  are  all  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  Arabia.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  the  ports  to  which  moves 
the  life  of  the  Continents,  Damascus  for  the  world  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  North,  Bagdad  for  Asia  and  Cairo  for  Africa. 
And  to  feel  the  true  pulse  of  Arab  life  the  finger  must  be  placed 
in  Syria  upon  Damascus. 

The  reasons  for  this  lie  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the  land  and  of 
an  animal.  They  are  the  physical  geography  of  Arabia  and  the 
camel. 

The  barren  peninsula,  with  its  table-land  of  burning  sands 
studded  with  oases  that  are  linked  to  one  another  by  tenuous 
camel-routes,  is  a  fruitful  but  poverty-stricken  mother  of  men. 
She  cannot  support  her  children. 

From  the  mountainous  southern  corners  overlooking  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman  the  whole  table-land  slopes  gently 
downward  to  the  northeast,  to  the  Syrian  desert  and  the  low- 
lying  plains  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Of  all  the  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  Arabia  lying  thus 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  full  third  is  silent, 
stark,  irredeemable  desert,  where  sand  and  sun  glare  sullenly 
at  one  another  and  across  whose  vast  solitudes  of  black  gravel 
and  red  sand  no  living  thing  moves.  The  rest  of  the  land  for  the 
most  part  only  supports  men  who  wander  with  their  flocks  seek- 
ing the  scanty  grasses,  the  thorn  bushes  and  the  cactus  that  fight 
a  losing  battle  against  the  choking  sand  and  withering  sunshine. 

There  are,  however,  favored  districts,  some  inland  like  the  fer- 
tile fields  about  Medina  in  the  northwest  and  others  on  the 
fringes  of  the  south  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  of  which 
the  chief  are  Oman  and  Yemen.  In  dim  antiquity  the  Yemen 
was  an  opulent  country  even  more  fertile  than  it  is  now ;  and 
from  the  Yemen  and  Oman  and  the  Hedjaz  a  vast  traffic  in 
spices  and  dates  and  other  merchandise  went  on  between  Arabia 
and  the  outer  world.  Two  great  influences  decreased  this  rich- 
ness, the  increasing  dryness  of  the  climate  and  the  development 
in  Phoenician  days  and  still  earlier  of  the  use  of  shipping  in  com- 
petition with  the  all-land  routes  of  the  Arab  and  his  camel.  Both 
the  Yemen  and  Oman  are  irrigated  by  the  mountain  streams. 
Settled  life  can  be  supported  there  with  the  hoe  and  the  plough, 
not  only  on  the  narrow  coastal  plains  but  on  the  mountain  sides 
down  the  wide  fertile  valleys  that  are  terraced  with  shelves  of 


earth  buttressed  by  thick  walls  of  stone  masonry.  These  districts, 
the  ancient  home  of  that  illustrious  Arab,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  are 
Arabia  Felix — but  they  are  exceptional. 

As  a  result  of  this  poverty  in  produce  the  Semites  of  Arabia 
have,  all  through  recorded  history,  drifted  in  one  unceasing  stream 
of  humanity  from  the  tilted  southwestern  rim  of  that  sloping 
table-land  either  to  the  fruitful  plains  of  Mesopotamia  or  across 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  to  the  cornfields  of  the  Nile,  or  northward  to 
the  vine-clad  olive-bearing  hills  of  Syria.  The  Arab  has  indeed 
served  the  world  and  made  gain  for  himself  less  by  his  products 
than  by  his  movements.  By  the  aid  of  his  supreme  unique  pos- 
session— the  camel — the  Arab  has  been  the  immemorial  carrier  of 
civilization,  the  middle-man  of  three  continents  and  many  seas. 
Grotesque,  misshapen,  woebegone  creature  of  derision  as  the 
camel  is  when  he  cynically  lumbers  along  the  city  streets  of  the 
East,  he  is  superb  as  he  swings  scornfully  over  the  blistering  sand 
of  the  desert  trails — a  miraculous  creation  of  tested  cable  and  steel 
springs  driven  on  by  inexhaustible  energy  over  impossible  paths  to 
a  goal  that  is,  when  reached,  only  the  starting  point  for  a  new 
pilgrimage. 

The  Arab  leading  his  caravan  of  camels  along  the  fragile,  yet 
enduring,  tracks  of  the  desert  has  through  historic  time  spun  the 
web  of  intercourse  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  pro- 
found gorges  of  the  Cilician  Gates  through  the  Taurus  of  the 
Khyber  Pass  into  India  have  through  historic  time  been  filled  with 
the  gentle  clamor  of  his  camel-bells  as  he  bore  the  products  of  the 
industry  of  Rome  and  Greece  from  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  of  the 
Punjab  from  the  Indus  River  to  Damascus  and  Babylon  and 
Nineveh. 

The  whole  marvelous  gift  of  the  Arab  came  home  with  a 
bewildering  completeness  on  the  days  when  I  was  traveling  up 
from  Tarsus  through  the  great  gorges  of  the  Cilician  Pass.  Dur- 
ing a  single  day  I  met  upon  that  historic  path  over  four  hundred 
camels  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  West  from  the  great  Anatolian 
Plateau  down  to  the  Cilician  Plain  and  Syria  on  to  the  East. 
They  were  striding  down  the  road  used  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Cicero,  Paul  and  Haroun-al-Raschid.  Before  ever  Alexander 
came  the  camels  were  swinging  down  that  road  through  those 
gorges,  and  all  through  the  revolutions  and  wars  of  five  thousand 
years  the  Semite  and  his  camel  have  been  the  enduring  thread 
of  civilization. 

The  Arab  baby  born  in  the  open  air  behind  some  recumbent 
camel  is  weaned  on  camel's  milk,  brought  up  on  camel  flesh  and 
camel  butter,  is  dressed  in  camel-hair  fabrics,  sleeps  under  a  tent 
of  camel  skin  or  cloth,  and  as  a  ten-year-old  tends  and  rides  the 
camel.  The  lore  of  the  camel-track  in  the  sand  is  the  Arab  boy's 
alphabet  and  grammar.  All  through  life  he  looks  to  the  camel 
caravan  to  bring  across  the  desert  all  the  luxuries  and  many  of 
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"The  Bedouin  woman  makes  semin  or  butter  in  a   goatskin  churn" 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

These   Bedouin  damsels   carry  water  in   goatskins   for  use  in  camp 
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Dunks  are  provided  for  the  camel  driver,  who  frequently  elects  to  spend  the  night  among  his  beasts,  however- 
a  wise  precaution,  as  there  is  much  stealing 
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"By  the  aid  of  his  su- 
preme unique  possession 
— the  camel — the  Arab 
has  been  the  immemorial 
•carrier  of  civilization,  the 
middleman  of  three  con- 
tinents and  many  races. 
Grotesque,  misshapen, 
woebegone  creature  of 
derision  as  the  camel  is 
when  he  cynically  lumbers 
along  the  city  streets,  he 
is  superb  as  he  swings 
scornfully  over  the  blis- 
tering sand  of  the 
desert  trails  ..." 


^♦J***"4*--. 


The  love  of  the  Arab  for 
his  horse  is  proverbial.  A 
fearless  horseman,  it  is  to 
the  Arab  above  all  others 
that  we  owe  the  animal 
we  know  to-day.  Centu- 
ries of  breeding,  of  care, 
little  if  anything  less  than 
that  accorded  to  his  chil- 
dren, have  united  to  pro- 
duce that  highly  valued 
strain  that  to-day  we 
call    pure    bred 


"A  traveler,  starting  to  cross  the  Syrian  desert  .  .  . 
would  ride  for  hours  through  wandering  herds  of  camels, 
mothers  and  their  colts  feeding  side  by  side  .  .  .  the 
black  low  tents  of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and  their  families 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous" 
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man  whose  word  is  absolute  law  to  all  the  men  over- those  wide 
leagues  of  country,  Sheikh  Fahad  Beg  Ibn  Hadhdhal,  Lord  of 
Anazah. 

In  that  tent  carpeted  with  Persian  rugs  whose  delicate  and 
exquisitely  blended  colors  are  at  once  the  model  and  the  despair 
of  the  western  artist  and  craftsman,  the  Sheikh,  with  his  attend- 
ants and  his  favorite  greyhound  and  falcon,  would  receive  the 
traveler  with  the  incommunicable  and  perfect  courtesy  of  the 
Arab  desert  king,  a  natural  independence  and  dignity  which 
never  contemplates  either  the  need  for  arrogant  assertion  of  rank 
or  the  possibility  of  bowing  before  any  power  save  that  of  Allah. 

That  Sheikh,  however,  is  thoroughly  different  from,  yet  inter- 
dependent with,  the  other  great  Arab  type,  the  town  dweller,  the 
merchant  of  Damascus  or  Bagdad.  Annually  he  will,  as  a  camel- 
breeder,  send  his  many  hundreds  both  of  burden  and  express 
camels  to  the  metropolis  for  sale ;  while  many  scores  of  camels 
will  come  back  laden  with  the  coffee,  the  robes,  the  cutlery  and 
the  firearms  that  he  and  his  tribe  need  through  the  year.  In  the 
meeting  of  that  Sheikh  and  the  others  of  his  rank  with  the  city 
merchant,  Arab  politics  are  shaped.  "The  people  of  the  tent'r 
never  exchange  places  with  "the  people  of  the  wall",  as  the  city 
dwellers  are  called.  The  desert-sheikh  swears  that  he  cannot 
breathe  in  Damascus ;  the  commerce-prince  would  die  under  the 
exposure  of  the  desert ;  but  in  their  inter-communication  they 
make  the  Arab  world.  That  is  why  the  pulse  of  that  world  must 
be  felt  in  Damascus. 

Between  these  two  great  types  are  at  least  four  other  grades 
of  Arab  life. 

In  the  heart  of  Arabia  itself  are  the  town  and  village  dwellers 


Irrigation  on  the  Euphrates  makes  lit- 
tle concession  to  modern  improvement. 
This  scene  is,  however,  hardly  typical, 
the  usual  draught  animals  being  don- 
keys or  camels.  Horses  are  rarely 
used  for  such  purposes 


the  necessities  of  life.  To  the  Arab  the 
camel  is  all  and  more  than  all  that  the 
steamship  and  railway  train,  the  cow,  the 
sheep  and  the  horse,  the  cotton  plant, 
and  bricks  and  mortar  are  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West. 

The  nomadic  Arab  tribes  and  confed- 
erations of  tribes  that  wander  over  the 
land  both  in  Arabia  proper  and  in  the 
territory  between  Bagdad  and  Damascus 
are  the  true  Bedouins,  and  they  retain 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Arab 
of  history.  The  tribe  rather  than  the 
family  is  the  unit  of  society.  The  blood- 
feud  which  prevails  throughout  the  Arab 
world  exacts  blood  for  blood  from  the 
offending  tribe.  The  law  of  "an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  is  rooted 
deep  in  Arab  ethics.  Restless  and  pas- 
sionate, bound  by  pride  of  race  to  the 
ways  of  the  past,  a  dashing  fighter  under 
command  but  normally  a  mediocre  leader 
and  general,  the  Arab  has  all  the  virtues 
and  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
free-lance. 

Living  in  tents  under  the  patriarchal 
government  of  the  sheikhs  they  lead  their 
sheep  over  the  land  in  search  of  food 
and  breed  their  herds  of  camels.  Noth- 
ing, however,  would  be  farther  from  the 
truth  than  to  think  of  this  simplicity  as  crude  or  as  issuing  in  a 
life  that  lacks  cultivated  manners,  shrewd  political  knowledge, 
wide  interests  and  essential  dignity. 

For  instance  a  traveler  starting  to  cross  the  Syrian  desert 
from  Bagdad  to  Damascus  would  pass  through  that  great  con- 
federation of  Arab  tribes  which  occupies  the  land.  He  would  at 
one  stage  of  his  journey  find  wandering  herds  of  camels — the 
mothers  and  their  colts  feeding  side  by  side  as  they  roam  the 
rolling  plains.  For  hours  he  would  ride  through  these  scattered 
herds,  the  black  low  tents  of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and  their  fam- 
ilies becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  At  last  in  the  heart 
of  the  area  he  would  discover  the  central  settlement  of  the  tribe 
in  the  middle  of  which  in  a  large  tent  he  would  be  greeted  by  the 


"The  difference  between  the  life  of  the  desert  and  that  of  the  town  ...  is  very  marked  among 
Arab  women  ...  In  the  tent  life  they  are  freer  but  .  .  .  they  are  worked  hard."  Here,  how- 
ever, they  are  enjoying  their  midday  meal,  dipping    sociably    in    the    same    dish,    Arab    fashion 


who  in  their  remote  and  solitary  settlements,  surrounded  both  by 
desert  and  by  the  still  more  powerful  invisible  isolation  of  their 
exclusive  religious  faith,  form  one  of  the  most  secluded  peoples* 
of  the  world. 

In  the  villages  and  towns  of  Turkey  are  settled  Arabs,  de- 
nationalized and  corrupted  by  their  environment.  They  have 
neither  the  simplicity  and  independence  of  the  isolated  people 
nor  the  cultivation  of  the  civilized.  They  share  both  the  igno- 
rance of  savagery  and  the  soft  dependence  of  civilization. 

Two  further  types  of  degenerate  Arabs  which  shade,  so  tcx 
speak,  into  one  another,  are  those  who  live  a  semi-nomad  life  on 
the  borders  of  the  settled  districts — a  kind  of  gipsy- Arab;  and 
those  who  have  ceased  to  wander  yet  still  live  in  tents  and  culti- 
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vate  the  soil,  possessing  neither  the  will  to  travel  nor  to  build. 
It  is  impossible  to  define  the  characteristics  of  a  people  so 
varied  in  environment  and  in  type  except  by  a  catalogue  of  con- 
tradictions. The  issue  is  made  still  more  complex  by  the  curious 
blend  of  qualities  that  jostle  within  the  personality  of  each  indi- 
vidual man.  Mean  and  haggling  beyond  description  in  his  com- 
mercial   dealings,   the   Arab   is  lavish   without   stint   in   his   hos- 


In  scenes  like  this  one  realizes  that  the  Bedouin  is  no- 
madic, the  whole  household,  husband,  wives,  household 
gods, — all  loaded  practically  on  the  back  of  one  long- 
suffering  pony.  Divorce  is  rampant  among  the  Bedouins, 
I  nit  this  man  is  apparently  a  polygamist 

pitality.  His  distrustful  pride  and  quarrelsomeness  are  balanced 
by  good-natured -courtesy  and  great  patience,  and  are  lifted  high 
by  his  personal  courage  and  independence  of  spirit.  Readiness 
to  support  a  tissue  of  cheating  and  lying  by  a  multitude  of  oaths 
is  partially  canceled  by  the  reliability  even  to  death  where  the 
man's  real  faith  is  in  pledge.  And  this  good  faith  itself  is  founded 
paradoxically  on  a  blend  of  honor  and  superstition.  One  general 
truth,  however,  seems  to  emerge,  that  the  Arab  is  always  most 
himself  when  living  an  active,  nomadic,  open-air  life  and  tends  to 
degenerate  when  placed  in  semi-dependent  attachment  to  oriental 
city-life. 

Almost  universally  sensuous,  the  Arab  of  the  desert  is  a  clean- 
living  man  compared  with  the  Meccan  and  other  town-dwellers 
who  wallow  in  unimaginable  beastliness  close  by  the  very  shrines 
■of  their  faith. 

To  rob  is  with  the  true  Arab  a  legitimate  act  having  a  high 
and  almost  chivalrous  morality  of  its  own.  To  exact  blood  for 
blood  is  engraved  in  brass  on  the  Arab  code  of  honor  which 
enjoins  interminable  blood-feuds  that  pass  on  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Most  Arabs  are  completely  illiterate.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Mohammed  could  read  or  write  a  word.  His  dictated  suras 
were  only  embodied  in  the  Koran  after  his  death.  To-day  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  around 
the  desert  camp-fire.  On  the  one  hand  this  results  in  dogmatism 
and  superstition;  on  the  other  hand  it  liberates  life  from  the 
fatuous  imbecility  of  the  mind  that  is  choked  with  ephemeral 
printed  matter. 

Intellectually  they  are  not  inventive.  But  in  philosophy  they 
have  adapted  Aristotle  to  the  needs  of  the  Semitic  mind ;  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy  they  have  shown  great  capacity  for 
patient  and  laborious  work.  They  have  a  beautiful,  flexible  and 
subtle  language.  And  their  mystical  quality  of  mind  has  defied 
■even  the  cast-iron  theism  of  Islam. 
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The  true  Arab  is  tall,  finely  proportioned,  keen  of  eye  and 
ear,  with  sinews  of  cable  and  nerves  of  steel.  It  is  one  of  the 
mercies  of  history  that  with  all  his  gifts  of  body  and  mind  and 
spirit  the  Arab  has  in  the  long  run  always  failed  in  organization 
on  a  large  scale.  If  that  gift  had  been  added  to  him  he  might 
have  ruled  the  world,  as  indeed  he  did  rule  it  for  that  brief 
marvelous  hour  when  he  forgot  his  own  blood-feuds  in  the 
passion  for  a  single  idea  that  drove  him 
out  to  conquer  the  earth  for  Allah. 

The  difference  between  the  life  of  the 
desert  and  that  of  the  town  and  the  re- 
sultant difference  in  personal  characteris- 
tics is  very  marked  among  Arab  women. 
The  veil  and  the  harem  of  Islam  seclude 
the  women  in  the  towns  but  in  the  tent 
life  of  the  desert  they  are  far  freer.  In 
both,  however,  their  horizon  of  ideas  is 
limited,  their  mental  power  is  stunted, 
their  position  is  one  of  subjection.  In 
the  desert  they  are  worked  hard,  the  men 
taking  little  part  in  the  labor  of  the  camp 
save  the  care  of  the  camels.  In  the 
towns  the  women  of  the  poor  work  hard  ; 
the  wives  of  the  rich  live  in  a  demoral- 
izing hothouse  atmosphere  of  seclusion 
in  which  there  is  but  little  play  for 
wholesome  functions  of  the  spirit  or 
mind  or  body. 

The  proverbs  and  the  poetry  of  the 
Arab  are  full  of  declamations  against 
the  morals  and  every  other  quality  of 
woman  save  her  physical  beauty  which 
is  created  for  the  delight,  though  often 
for  the  destruction,  of  man.  In  number- 
ing population  women  are  not  counted. 
Divorce  is  rampant,  especially  among  the 
Bedouins,  while  polygamy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  common  in  the  towns  than 
among  the  tents. 

©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


These  Arabs  farm  with  native  implements  in  the  shadow  of  ancient 
Nineveh,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  distance.     Cain  him- 
self might  have  used  the  harrow.     Note  the  cigarettes ! 
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The  Arab,  however,  has  still  intact  rich  possibilities.    He  has 
for   certainly   four  thousand  years  and  probably   for  a  longer 
period  wandered  from  his  home  to  Asia  and  Africa,  mingling 
with  the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  the  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Jews  and 
the  African.    He  has  intermarried  with  most  of  these  peoples,  yet 
he  has  throughout  kept  his  racial  identity  unbroken  and  essentially 
without  alloy.     During  those  forty  centuries  a  score  of  emperors 
and  kings  from  Persia,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  from  Greece  and 
Rome,    Constantinople    and    Egypt,    have    fought    with    and    at- 
tempted  to  oppress   him,   but 
he  has  remained  to  this  day 
untamable    and     independent. 
He  has  often  been  beaten  in 
battle    but    never    conquered. 
No  yoke  has  yet  been  fitted  to 
his   shoulders,  no  religion   or 
civilization   has   been   able   to 
corrode  his  elemental  powers. 
He  has  stood  aloof  from  the 
world  but  is  becoming,  in  the 
clash    of    world    races,    more 
and    more    conscious    of    his 
own  racial  unity  and  its  qual- 
ities. 

His  leaders  begin  to-day  to 
dream  of  a  Pan-Arabian  pro- 
gram that  shall  somehow 
unify  the  scattered  tribes  that 
lie  under  French  and  British 
protectorates  in  Africa  and  in 
Aden,  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
under  ineffective  yet  cramping 
Turkish  control  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  That  program  is 
necessarily  vague  but  it 
springs  from  a  desire  for  a 
fuller  life  that  will  more  com- 
pletely realize  the  great  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  concealed 
within  the  Arab  race. 

Yet  among  all  these  rich 
powers  that  lie  dormant  in 
the  Arab,  the  deepest  and 
fullest  is  his  capacity  to  un- 
dertake great  ad- 
venture for  God. 
Throughout  all  his- 
tory the  great  figures 
of  the  Arab  race  have 
been  those  who  did 
heroic  acts  and  made 
venture  of  all  for  a 
Faith.  From  the  Arab 
Abram  in  the  Chaldee 
country,  who  heard 
the  clear  call  and  be- 
came for  all  time  the 
supreme  type  of  un- 
wavering loyalty  to 
the  leading  of  the  in- 
visible God,  through 
Mohammed,  whose 
flame  of  enthusiasm 
for  Allah  won  in- 
credible victories,  to 
the  very  slave-traders 
whose  journeys  car- 
r  i  e  d  the  Crescent 
through  the  forests  of  Africa  to  her  central  lakes,  the  Arab  has 
proved  himself  to  have  an  astonishing  natural  genius  for  propa- 
gating his  faith.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  although  the  web  of 
Arab  influence  centers  in  Arabia  the  tangled  threads  run  out 
through  the  earth. 

The  wandering  Arab  can  live  and  rear  families  in  tropical 
countries  where  the  European  can  never  be  more  than  a  bird  of 
passage.  He  knows  little  of  racial  antipathy.  He  can  live  along- 
side and  intermarry  easily  with  the  Indian  and  the  negro  He 
has  established  his  race  and  his  religion  in  China.  He  is  more 
powerful  and  subtle  in  brain  and  power  of  leadership  than  the 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
On  the  Biblical  plains  of  Haran  these  Arabs  have  built  their  clustered 
huts  from  the  ancient  bricks  of  antique  ruins.    Note  the  great 
shaped  stones  in  the  foreground 


"The  Arab  is  always  most  himself  when  living  an  active,  nomadic,  open-air  life 
Almost    universally   sensuous,    the   Arab   of   the    ' 


compared   with   the   Meccan    and   oth 
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African,  the  Malagasy,  the  South  Sea  Islander,  or  indeed  than 
any  of  the  primitive  peoples.  He,  therefore,  though  less  powerful 
politically  than  the  white  races  of  Europe  and  America,  can  by 
sheer  intimacy  influence  the  life  of  backward  races  as  perhaps  no 
other  exterior  invader  can. 

As  a  result  the  future  of  Northern  and  much  of  West,  Central 
and  East  Africa  from  Nigeria  through  Uganda  and  the  Sudan, 
so  far  as  the  general  level  of  life  is  concerned,  is  bound  up  with 
the  condition  of  the  Arab.    Arab  moral  standards  are  penetrating 

the  great  island  of  Madagas- 
car and  have  their  influence 
from  Bombay  to  Singapore 
and  the  Malay  States. 

The  Arab  has  thus  proved 
himself  to  be  a  natural  mis- 
sionary force.  He  has  during 
the  last  half  century  brought 
vast  areas  of  Africa  and  parts 
of  Madagascar  under  the 
Crescent.  He  is  by  the  sheer 
fact  of  his  wanderings  and  of 
his  witness,  daily  widening 
the  sway  of  Islam.  Under 
that  banner  he  has  decimated 
districts  of  Africa  as  a  slave 
raider  and  is  now  leading  the 
negro  up  a  religious  blind  al- 
ley to  a  spiritual  impasse.  The 
Islamic  Arab  is  thus  a  foe  of 
progress. 

When  Livingstone  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  of  Central 
Africa  he  found  the  Arab  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika and  Lake  Moero,  on 
the  Shire,  down  the  Zambesi, 
and  on  the  Congo.  There  the 
Arab  was  the  chief  cause  of 
that  "open  sore  of  the  world," 
the  slave  trade,  with  its  ghast- 
ly record  of  atrocity  and  its 
steady  extermination  of  the 
African  tribes.  When  Mac- 
kay  in  the  heart  of  Uganda 
was  throwing  h  i  s 
strength  into  ending 
the  king's  atrocious 
cruelties,  he  found 
that  the  power  that 
led  the  royal  policy 
into  the  paths  of  mas- 
sacre and  torture  and 
the  destruction  of  the 
people  was  the  menac- 
ing figure  of  the  Arab 
trader.  "Muscat,  " 
wrote  Mackay,  "  is  in 
more  senses  than  one 
the  key  to  Central  Af- 
rica." Mackay  as  a 
man  who  was  giving 
his  life  to  bring  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven 
in  Africa,  pleaded  for 
a  strong  missionary 
center,  not  in  Africa, 
but  in  Arabia.  When 
Sir  John  Kirk  at  Zan- 
zibar, the  clearing  house  at  the  East  African  slave  market,  urged 
on  the  Sultan  there  the  determined  policy  of  Britain,  that  the 
slave  trade  in  Africa  should  be  ended,  it  was  the  Arab  who  stif- 
fened the. resistance.  .  .  . 

The  ambitions  and  determinations  that  spring  up  in  the  heart 
and  brain  of  a  people  of  such  splendid  possibilities  as  the  Arabs 
will  certainly  work  themselves  out  into  the  field  of  the  inter-racial 
politics  of  Nearer  Asia  and  so  of  the  world.  Whether  they 
work  themselves  out  explosively  in  rancor  and  discord  or  con- 
When  we  landed  on  the  quay  we  were  greeted  by  a  throng  of 
{Continued  on  Page  45) 


desert   is    a   clean 
town-dwellers   .    . 


living    man 
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From  the  Capuchin  Monastery  of  San  Gennaro,  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  spot  where  St.  Januarius 
is   said   to   have   been   beheaded   in  305,   a   splendid   panorama  of  Pozzuoli  and  its  bay— forming  part  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples — is  obtained.     Pozzuoli,  now  boasting   a  scanty  seventeen  thousand    inhabitants,    was 
once  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Italy 

Ruins  of  the  Great  Roman  Amphitheatre  at  Pozzuoli  Where  Glad- 
iators Entertained  Thirty  Thousand  Spectators — The  Romantic 
Pleasure    Ground    of   Imperial   Rome,    Baia-of-the-Blue-Water 

By  Louis  W.  Zaea 

Photographs  by  Alinari  and  Others 


Roman     flower     girls. 
Pozzuoli    is     about    a 
hundred  miles  south- 
east of  Rome 


I  HAVE  always  approached  Pozzuoli  from  the  sea ;  indeed 
one  should  always  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Campanian 
coast  from  the  water,  for  thus  alone  may  the  glories  of  that 
fairyland  be  enjoyed  to  the  utmost. 

Our  little  bark  sped  lightly  over  the  rippling  light  blue  waves 
from  Posilipo,  and  we  hovered  some  time  in  the  small  Bay  of 
Pozzuoli  ere  we  landed.  So  this  then  is  that  Puteoli,  the  great 
shipping  port  of  the  Romans — the  ancient  gateway  to  the  East. 
Before  me  lies  old  Misenum,  the  naval  base  of  the  masters  of  the 
world ;  not  so  far  away  I  see  Baia,  the  voluptuous  summer  resort 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  and  behind  me,  bathed  in  the  sunlight, 
sleeping  in  the  sea,  is  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  with  its  great  promontory 
of  Mount  Epomeo.  On  this  same  shore  were  once  erected  those 
sumptuous  villas  of  the  patrician  Romans ;  here  the  mad  Emperor 
Caligula,  to  vie  with  Xerxes,  built  the  bridge  of  ships  across  the 
bay  between  Pozzuoli  and  Baia,  a  distance  of  over  three  Roman 
miles;  here  were  enacted  the  scenes  of  most  of  Nero's  orgies. 
The  ruined  walls  that  dot  this  coast,  might  they  speak,  what 
tales  could  they  unfold  in  characters  of  exaggerated  size ! 

The  whole  aspect  of  this  coast  must  be  greatly  changed  from 
what  it  was  in  Roman  days.  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer,  has 
described  the  port  of  Pozzuoli  in  glowing  terms,  and  indeed  it 
was  one  of  the  best  commercial  ports  of  the  Empire.  The  grain 
and  riches  of  the  East  poured  into  this  harbor,  and  were  thence 
transported  by  the  Appian  Way  to  Rome,  but  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles.  Thus  the  consignments  for  the 
Roman  capital  were  taken  from  the  Orient  by  the  shortest  and 
safest  route.  This  harbor  once  resounded  with  the  coming  and 
going  of  many  ships — the  babel  of  many  tongues.  St.  Paul  jour- 
neying to  Rome  landed  here  and  tarried  a  few  days  among  his 
brethren  ere  he  proceeded  to  the  capital.  But  now  all  is  changed. 
The  ancient  harbor  and  docks  are  no  more — the  very  coast  is  not 
the  same.  The  sea  has  retired  some  two  hundred  paces  and  the 
shore  is  strewn  with  dead  fish.    Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  thrown 


up  by  volcanic  eruption  in  September,  1538,  alone  has  altered 
the  contour  lines  of  these  shores.  The  Lucrine  Lake  by  this 
eruption  was  almost  entirely  choked  up  and  looks  to-day  like  a 
dirty  fish-pond. 

When  we  landed  on  the  quay  we  were  greeted  by  a  throng  of 
wild-eyed  ragamuffins  more  impetuous  even  than  those  at  Naples, 
and  by  a  cicerone  named  Ceco,  who,  although  we  made  it  clear 
that  we  could  dispense  with  his  services,  insisted  with  the  most 
dignified  air  upon  taking  us  under  his  paternal  wing.  We  had 
but  to  obey.  He  led  the  way,  we  followed  after,  but  not  unat- 
tended by  the  street  urchins. 

That  which  impresses  us  with  the  once  large  size  of  Pozzuoli 
is  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  had  a  seating  capacity  for 
30,000  spectators.  This  great  theatre,  which  is  indeed  a  noble 
ruin,  had  four  entrances,  the  pilasters  of  which  were  formed  of 
stone  placed  upon  stone,  with  triple  colonnades.  The  whole 
was  three  tiers  of  arches  high.  About  the  entire  building  there 
was  an  immense  exterior  court,  while  the  arena,  in  which  Nero  de- 
lighted to  entertain  with  gladiatorial  contests,  was  369  feet  long 
and  216  wide.  It  is  the  more  important,  for  it  is  among  the 
few  in  Italy  the  arena  of  which  could  be  flooded  for  naval  com- 
bats. The  subterranean  structure,  which  has  been  excavated, 
shows  the  huge  dens  for  the  wild  beasts,  etc.  The  whole  is  in  a 
tolerably  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  shell  entrances  to  the 
galleries,  shown  in  the  photographs,  are  well  worthy  of  study.  It 
was  in  this  amphitheatre  that  Augustus,  disgusted  at  beholding 
a  Roman  senator  mingling  with  the  mob,  delivered  the  celebrated 
order  that  henceforth  all  seats  should  be  assigned  according 
to  social  rank. 

To  the  north  of  the  town  proudly  stand  the  ruins  of  the  so- 
called  Temple  of  Serapis.  This  structure,  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed, is  to-day  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  archeologists 
and  antiquarians.  The  edifice  was  built  on  a  rectangle  in  the 
center  of  which  was  an  immense  altar  with  four  stairways  leading 
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The  great  Roman  amphi- 
theatre at  Pozzuoli — or  Put- 
coli  as  it  was  fechristened 
after  its  subdual  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Punic  wars — 
had  a  seating  capacity  of 
thirty  thousand.  In  the 
arena  Nero  delighted  to  en- 
tertain with  gladiatorial  con- 
tests. This  amphithe- 
atre is  among  the  few 
in  Italy  that 
could  be  flooded 
for  naval 
combats 


The  entrances   to   the  amphitheatre  are  well  preserved,  as  are  the  dens  for   the   wild    beasts.      It   was   here   that   St.    Januarius    was    thrown    and 
remained    untouched    by    the   beasts    just    prior    to  the  beheading  of  the  saint  and  his   companions 


to  it,  corresponding  to  the  four  sides  of  the  temple.  Around  the 
tr  there  were  sixteen  columns,  and  numerous  statues.  In  one 
of  the  niches  stood  Serapis,  God  of  Fire.  The  pavement  was 
oi  large  square  blocks  of  marble  and  cippoline.  The  main 
entrance  faced  the  west;  there  were  also  two  lateral  doors.  Lead- 
ing from  the  entrances  was  a  vestibule,  formed  by  six  large 
columns  placed  equal  distances  apart. 


The  temple  was  probably  built  in  the  year  105  B.  C.  and 
restored  in  the  reigns  of  Septimus  Severus  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
It  was  buried  by  the  subterranean  movements  of  the  volcanic 
land  long  ages  ago,  and  by  the  same  means  was  thrown  again 
above  ground  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  accounts  for  the 
numerous  holes  that  have  been  pierced  into  the  columns,  and 
which  were  probably  done  by  the  little  lithodomus,  a  species  of 
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Baia  was  a  famous  watering  place  of  the  ancient  Romans— Nero,  Augustus,  Hadrian    Cicero 

Little  remains  of  the  imposing  haths  and  houses.     Only   fragments  of  the   foundations   of 

the  baths,  often   thrown   far  in  the  sea,   now   remain   as   an   evidence  of   past   glory.     The 

Castle  of  Baia  is  a  formidable  and  comparatively  modern  building  erected  in  the 

sixteenth   century   by   a   Spaniard.      Italian   fishermen    to    the    left 


mussel-like  bivalves    found   in  the  waters   adjacent   to  the   city. 

In  1750  Charles  III  of  Borbone  ordered  the  excavation  of 
the  temple  and  it  was  the  object  of  depredations  of  every  sort. 
The  sixteen  beautiful  columns  of  alabaster  which  supported  the 
cupola,  the  magnificent  statues  and  precious  vases  were  moved 
to  the  Museum  of  Naples,  the  palace  and  theatre  of  Caserta. 
Notwithstanding  these  despoliations,  what  remains  of  the  ruin 
is  such  a  miracle  of  architectural  beauty  and  purity  of  design 
that  it  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  important  in  southern 
Italy. 

Of  the  greatest  interest  is  the  Solfatara,  an  extinct  volcano 
called  by  the  Italians  Little  Vesuvius.  This  was  styled  by  the 
ancients  the  Court  of  Vulcan,  and  is  the  only  volcano  of  the 
Phlegraean  Fields  which  now  shows  any  signs  of  burning ;  the 
last  eruption  from  it  was  in  1198.  It  is  a  plain  of  an  oval  form, 
measuring  near  a  mile  one  way  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  the 
other,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Here  are 
many  cavities  from  which  issue  a  hot,  moist  vapor,  smelling 
strongly  of  sulphur,  which  on  dark  nights  sometimes  appears 
luminous.  It  is  hollow  underneath,  sounding  like  a  drum  when 
beaten  upon. 

Here  Ceco  amused  himself,  and  probably  imagined  he  amused 
us,  by  performing  many  acrobatic  feats,  occasionally  letting 
himself  fall  flat  on  the  ground  so  that  we  might  hear  the  great 
hollow  sound  underneath,  and  bidding  us  put  our  ears  to  the 
ground  that  we  might  hear  the  bubbling,  hissing  noise  like 
boiling  water.  Notwithstanding  all  these  volcanic  symptoms, 
orchards  of  fruit  trees  and  vast  vineyards  have  been  planted  on 
the  outer  declivity,  as  on  Vesuvius.  Many  varieties  of  shrubs 
spring  up  along  the  banks,  and  a  forest  of  chestnut  trees  flourishes 
on  a  part  of  the  area  itself.  Immense  quantities  of  alum,  sulphur 
and  sal-ammoniac  are  collected  here. 

The  hidden  waters  find  a  vent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  at  a  place  called  the  Pisciarelli,  where  a  fetid,  boiling 
stream  rushes  out,  and  meandering  through  a  dark  valley  among 


rocks  and  bushes,  at  last  falls  into  Lake  Agnano,  which  is  nearby. 

The  mole  or  harbor  of  Pozzuoli,  commonly  called  by  the 
Italians  the  Ponte  di  Caligola,  is  built  upon,  or  one  might  say  with, 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  pier,  which  once  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  buttresses,  supporting  twenty-four  arches.  The  Italians 
have  named  it  the  Bridge  of  Caligula,  because  from  here  the 
Emperor  Caligula  threw  across  the  bay  to  Baia  the  marvelous 
bridge  of  ships  upon  which  he  celebrated  with  great  lavishness 
his  mad  victory  over  the  Parthians. 

Following  the  water  front,  not  far  from  Monte  Nuovo,  we 
come  to  that  famous  lake  of  the  ancients,  Avernus.  This  lake, 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  poets  and  thought  by  them  to  be  the 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  is  nearly  circular  in  form  and 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  banks  that  surround  it 
are  steep,  and  were  once  covered  with  thick  woods,  which  were 
ordered  cut  down  by  Agrippa.  These  trees  must  have  given  it  a 
gloomy  appearance  and  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  air  which 
was  so  necessary  to  dispel  the  poisonous  vapors  that  constantly 
hovered  over  its  surface.  The  ancients  believed  that  no  bird 
could  fly  across  the  lake.  The  so-called  Sybil's  Cave  is  near  the 
lake.  The  entrance  is  about  three  yards  wide,  nearly  six  feet 
high  and  more  than  two  hundred  yards  in  length ;  from  the  end 
of  it  a  long  winding  path  leads  to  two  small  cells  containing  baths. 

On  the  edge  of  the  lake  stands  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  or,  as 
it  sometimes  is  called,  the  Temple  of  Mercury  or  Neptune.  All 
these  are,  however,  remains  of  baths.  This  large  brick  building 
is  round  within  and  octagonal  without ;  its  beautiful  marble 
ornaments  have  long  since  been  carried  away  from  the  seven 
great  niches,  over  each  of  which  there  is  a  window.  The  roof  was 
vaulted  but  is  now  entirely  fallen  in. 

Never  have  we  seen  such  blue  water  as  in  the  Bay  of  Baia. 
Never  have  we  seen  mountains  and  hills  so  blue,  so  green  and  so 
gray.  The  great  marble  villas  of  the  pleasure-loving  Romans 
are  now  but  scattered  ruins,  and  many  are  in  the  sea.  The  old 
castle,  high  on  the  hill  top,  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
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From  the  walls  of  the 
Castle  of  Baia  is 
spread  a  beautiful 
panorama  of  the  port 
of  Miseno,  the  Mise- 
num  of  the  ancient 
Romans  and  one  of 
their  great  naval 
bases.  Misenum  was 
the  harbor  constructed 
by  Hadrian  as  a  ref- 
uge for  the  Roman 
fleet.  The  harbor, 
consisting  of  three 
basins,  two  outer  on 
either  side  of  the 
promontory  —  Capo 
Miseno  —  and  one  in- 
ner, seems  piti- 
fully small 
to-day 


Spaniard,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo. 
From  its  walls  may  be  had  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  port  of  Miseno,  the 
Misenum  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of 
their  great  naval  bases.  Here  Had- 
rian constructed  the  great  harbor  of 
refuge  and  safety  for  the  Roman 
fleet.  To-day  it  looks  ludicrously 
small,  like  many  of  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity. Nearby  is  the  ruin  of  the 
Cento  Camerelle  or  hundred  little 
rooms  and  also  the  prisons  of  Nero. 
These  were  probably  baths. 

The  Autumn  sun  was  warm.  I 
gave  Ceco  a  five-franc  note  and  bade 
him  begone.  He  took  it  very  un- 
graciously, frowned  and  turned  him- 
self into  a  burlesque  on  humanity.  I 
handed  him  another  lire,  and  very 
quickly  he  once  more  became  a  man, 


attained  his  full  height  and  disap- 
peared. 

We  were  quite  willing  that  he 
should  renounce  the  honor  he  had  so 
persistently  thrust  upon  himself  and 
glad  to  be  alone  once  more. 

As  we  slowly  traced  our  steps 
back  to  Posilipo  the  sun  sank  deep 
and  red  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  This 
dreamland  of  the  Romans,  their 
youngest  field  of  civilization,  lulled 
itself  to  sleep,  as  it  were,  in  the 
cradle  of  natur,e. 

Commerce  will  nevermore  seek 
these  shores.  No  patrician  peoples 
will  build  or  settle  here.  This  land 
has  had  its  long  day  in  the  past,  and 
will  remain  fresh  and  fragrant  for- 
ever in  the  mind  of  man. 


The  so-called 
Temple  of  Sera- 
pis  at  Pozzuoli 
was  perhaps  a 
bath.  It  has  al- 
most disappear- 
ed, having  prob- 
ably been  built 
105  B.  C,  and 
later  buried  and 
also  excavated 
by  volcanic 
movements.  This 
accounts  for 
numerous  holes 
in  the  columns 
which  seem  to 
have  been  made 
by  a  species  of 
mussel-like  bi- 
valve found  in 
a  d  ,j  a  c  e  n  t 
waters 
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The  great  Cholula  pyramid  is  crowned  by  the  modern  church  of  Nuestra    Senora    de    los    Remedios.     Covering    an    area    of    forty-two    acres    and 

rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  two  hundred   feet  with   a  flat   area  on   top   of  two  acres,  it  appears  from  a  distance  to  be  a  large  hill  instead  of  a 

man-made    monument.     By    comparison    Cheops,   the    Great    Pyramid   of   Egypt,   is    a   dwarf,   covering   an   area   of   less   than   thirteen 

acres,  although  it  is  two  and  one-half  times  as  high  as  its  western  prototype 

RAMBLING        IN       TOLTEC       LAND 


The  Mysterious  Cholula  Pyramid,  Probably  the  Cradle  of  Western 
Civilization  —  Puebla's  Modern  Prosperity  —  Oaxaca  the  Beautiful 


MY  previous  visit  to  the  capital  city, 
made  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  meas- 
ure familiarized  me  with  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  acquainted  me  with  the  habits 
.and  conditions  of  the  people.     But  those 
years   under  the   stern   rule   of    Porfirio 
Diaz  had  wrought  a  wonderful  miracle. 
I  noted  the  changes   with   interest.      In 
■the   busy    thoroughfares    the    peon    had 
practically   gone    out    of   business    as    a 
■common  beast  of  burden.     He  no  longer 
stalked  down  the  Paseo  De  La  Reforma 
•clad  only  in  a  loose  winding  sheet  and  an 
innocent  smile ;  the  peon  in  the  more  fre- 
quented quarters  had  taken  on  a  degree 
•of   civilization.     Yet   in  his   own  exclu- 
sive suburban  haunts  he  continued  to  de- 
port himself   just  about  as   he  pleased; 
there  he  continued  to  wear  an  abbrevi- 
ated and  attenuated  costume  and  to  laun- 
•  der  his  rags  in  the  muddy  old  Aztec  canal. 
He  still  only  attained  the  goal  of  his  am- 
bition by  investing  his  all  in  an  umbrella- 
like  sombrero,  high  as   a  hay-cock   and 
gaudily    adorned   with   gold   lace.       The 
princely  sum  of  ten  centavos  proved  to 
ibe  sufficient  reward  to  induce  one  of  those 
Indians   of  yesterday   and  a  respectable 
Mexican  specimen  of  today  to  stand  to- 
gether while  I  photographed  them.    The 
reader  will  note  the  contrast. 

A  stroll  through  the  wonder  fulMuseo 

Nacional,    that     amazing    collection     of 

;  Mexican  antiquities,  whetted  my  desire  to 

see  something  bigger  and  possibly  more 

.ancient  than   either  the   calendar   stone, 

the  sacrificial  stone  or  the  serpent-headed 

Toltec  gods.      So   I   soon   found  myself 

«on  a  train  en  route  for  Puebla  and  the 

'The  route  took  me  through  a  fine  farming 
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In  the  larger  towns  the  peon  has  adopted  the 

clothing  of  civilization,  but  in  the  more  remote 

places  he  continues  to  dress  in  a  winding 

sheet     or     an     abbreviated     ra~~ 

costume  and   a  smile 


great  Cholula  pyramid, 
country,  mainly  wasted 


in  the  cultivation  of  the  maguey  plant, 
the  fermented  juice  of  which  is  a  filthy 
intoxicant  known  as  pulque — the  sap  of 
the  maguey  plant  drawn  through  a  tube 
by  the  suction  process  by  natives  who 
discharge  it  from  their  mouths  into  pig- 
skin sacks.  The  seasons  here  seemed 
to  be  badly  confused,  peach  trees  bloom- 
ing and  wheat  and  corn  ripening  in  mid- 
winter. 

Luckily  for  me,  soon  after  getting 
started  two  men,  apparently  Americans, 
came  and  sat  down  beside  me.  They 
proved  to  be  railroad  builders  going  down 
into  the  lower  country  to  pay  off  their 
men.  When  the  train  halted  for  lunch 
I  was  in  the  act  of  getting  off  into  the 
darkness,  when  they  advised  me  to  sit 
tight  and  hold  to  my  baggage.  Robberies, 
they  said,  were  frequent.  Only  two 
weeks  before  one  of  them  had  seen  his 
grip  containing  a  thousand  dollars  in  sil- 
ver snatched  out  of  the  window,  and  an- 
other bag  containing  a  similar  sum  was 
saved  in  the  nick  of  time.  When  they 
entered  the  car  they  tossed  a  package  the 
size  of  two  or  three  building  bricks  into 
the  overhead  basket.  That,  I  was  in- 
formed by  one,  was  a  bundle  of  bills  to 
meet  his  pay  roll.  The  other  exhibited 
packages  of  bills  concealed  about  his  per- 
son. They  told  me  that  even  the  train 
hands  were  not  to  be  trusted  and  that 
if  it  were  known  they  carried  so  much 
money  their  lives  would  certainly  be  in 
jeopardy.  Before  arriving  at  Puebla  the 
two  Americans,  who  were  journeying  to 
a  more  distant  point,  warned  me  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  for  a  stranger  to  attempt  to  find  a  stopping  place 
alone  in  that  city  at  night.    Assuming  that  they  knew  conditions 
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better  than  I,  and  were  not  merely  baiting  my  imagination,  I  was 
glad  when  the  train  halted  at  the  station  to  have  one  of  them 
accompany  me  through  a  villainous-looking  mob,  to  a  rooming 
house  conducted  by  an  English  woman.  From  here  we  went  to 
a  Chinese  restaurant  which  he  styled  "a  safe  place,"  showing  me 
on  the  way  certain  murderous  dives  in 
the  neighborhood.  After  starting  and 
returning  again  and  again  to  give  me 
additional  information,  this  obliging 
traveler  had  to  board  his  departing 
train  on  the  jump. 

My  sleeping  apartment  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  night  was  a  Spanish  relic, 
two  hundred  years  old,  with  eighteen- 
foot  ceiling,  no  windows  and  twelve- 
foot  folding  doors  fastened  with  a 
padlock  on  the  outside.  Early  on  Sun- 
day morning  I  was  regaled  with  the 
sweetest  music  ever  heard  by  mortal 
ear — the  mellow  chimes  from  the  great 
bells  in  the  towers  of  three  hundred 
churches,  mingled  with  the  bugle  calls 
of  the  soldiery.  The  melody  was 
somewhat  marred,  I  must  confess,  by 
the  incessant  din  of  Chinese  tom-toms. 

As  seen  by  daylight,  Puebla,  second 
city  of  the  Republic,  has  other  attrac- 
tions than  bells  and  bugle  calls.  Its 
Zocalo  and  Alameda,  enriched  by  the 
labor  of  centuries,  are  marvels  of 
beauty,  much  neater  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  alluring  than  those  of 
Mexico  City. 

While  enjoying  the  novel  sights 
and  enduring  the  abominable  smells 
of  the  Sunday  morning  market-places, 
I  fell  in  company  with  a  bright  little 
nine-year-old  Mexican  who  had 
learned  "American  talk"  at  school.  He 
lost  no  time  in  piloting  me  to  the  tram- 
way station  where  a  party  of  forty-five 
higher-class  natives  were  ready  to  de- 
part on  a  day's  picnic  outing  to  old  Cholula,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Cholulan  empire  of  the  Toltecs.  One  of  the  party,  a  fine 
fellow  resplendent  with  gold-corded  sombrero,  braided  velvet 
jacket  and  tight-fitting  trousers  with  rows  of  big  silver  buttons 
down  the  side  seams — the  only 
member  of  the  party  who  had  ac- 
quired even  a  smattering  of  Eng- 
lish— came  forward  to  greet  me 
and  extended  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  me  to  become  their  guest 
for  the  day.  Of  course  I  ac- 
cepted, and  when  the  four-mule 
team  of  the  tram-car  "special" 
galloped  out  over  the  picturesque 
country,  ducking  under  the  aque- 
duct so  old  that  no  one  knows 
who  built  it,  rounding  sharp 
curves  and  plunging  pell-mell 
down  steep  grades,  I  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  Mexicans  and  felt 
that  riding  on  a  steam  or  electric 
railroad  was  tame  in  comparison. 

My  first  view  of  Cholula — 
described  by  Cortez  as  a  city  of 
twenty  thousand  houses  within 
the  walls  and  as  many  more  in 
the  environs — was  disappointing. 
Instead  of  the  four  hundred  glit- 
tering temple  towers  counted  by 
the  Spanish  conqueror  when  he 
first  visited  the  city  in  1519,  I 
saw  spread  out  before  and 
around  me  decay,  ruin  and  dev- 
astation. The  inhabitants,  only 
a  few  tho«sand  in  number,  were 
poverty  stricken,  quite  a  large 
per  cent,  of  them  being  Indians 


From  the  plaza  of  the  church  surmounting  the 
great  pyramid  a  marvelous  view  is  obtained  of 
Cholula  and  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Popo- 
catepetl and  Ixtaccihuatl.  A  heathen  temple  once 
stood  here,  but  Cortez  razed  it  and  with 
the    material    built    a    Christian    church 
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of  the  lowest  type.  With  reckless  vandalism  Cortez  tore  down 
the  great  heathen  temple  which  crowned  the  great  pyramid  and 
out  of  the  material  erected  a  Christian  church.  Most  of  the  other 
Aztec  temples  suffered  the  same  fate. 

The  big  pyramid,  however,  was  too  much  for  him.  It  stands 
today  as  it  must  stand  for  all  time  as 
one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
of  human  labor.  Covering  an  approxi- 
mate area  of  forty-two  acres  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  feet,  with  a  flat  area  of  two 
acres  on  the  top,  it  resembles  a  gigantic 
hill  more  than  it  does  a  man-built  pyra- 
mid. The  deception  is  rendered  more 
complete  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  entire  structure,  although  ter- 
raced and  built  in  true  pyramid  form, 
is  now  deeply  covered  with  dirt,  and 
overgrown  with  shrubbery  and  timber. 
An  excavation  into  the  side  of  the 
pyramid  shows  that  it  was  apparently 
not  erected  by  one  generation  of  men, 
if,  indeed,  it  was  all  erected  by  the 
same  race  of  men.  Near  the  base 
the  structure  is  built  of  broken  stone 
and  mud ;  higher  up  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  concrete,  rock  and  clay,  while 
toward  the  top  the  material  used  is 
wholly  sun-dried  brick. 

A  wide  well-preserved  driveway, 
stone-paved  and  slippery,  leads  spirally 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the 
pyramid.  From  the  heights  of  this 
amazing  monument,  and  especially  as 
viewed  from  the  towers  of  the  old 
Cortez  church  in  the  center  of  the  top 
area,  the  outlook  alone  over  the  sur- 
rounding plateau  is  well  worth  the 
trip.  I  saw  two  other  pyramids,  large, 
but  smaller  than  the  central  one,  and 
scattered  round  about  were  no 
less  than  sixty  tile-domed  churches, 
all  relics  of  the  Spanish  Occupation. 

When  gazing  upon  this  colossal  pile  of  stone,  earth,  concrete 
and  sun-dried  brick,  the  question  inevitably  presents  itself :  "Who 
built  it  and  where  did  the  material  come  from?"     The  answer 


This,  one  of  the  big  trees  at  Tule,  standing  within  the   walls   of   an   old    Spanish   church,   is    154    feet   in 

circumference   at   the   base.     This   figure   means   less   to  the  imagination  than  will  a  comparison  of  the  size 

with   that   of  the   natives   in   the   foreground.     It  would  take  twenty-six  men  with  a  six- 


eground.     It  would  take  twenty- 
foot  stretch  to   encircle  the  tree 
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remains  locked  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  and  may  never  be  brought  to  light. 
The  Aztecs  said  they  found  it  as  they  left  it.  They  held  to  a  tradition 
that  it  was  built  by  a  race  of  giants  whose  primary  ancestors  survived  a 
great  flood  when  all  others  perished.  Who  knows  but  that  this  structure 
marks  the  cradle  of  western  civilization? 

Our  party  ate  Sunday  dinner  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  large  spreading 
trees  on  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid.  This  dinner,  which  had  been 
brought  on  the  tramcar  from  Puebla,  was  a  feast  worthy  of  description.  The 
menu  included  a  sixty-pound  roast  pig  stuffed  with  highly-flavored  dress- 
ing and  served  with  sundry  still  more  highly-flavored  sauces.  There  were 
also  rice,  fried  cakes,  chicken,  and  numerous  condiments  and  relishes,  all  to 
be  washed  down  with  a  hogskin  full  of  pulque  and  a  barrel  full  of  bottled 
-wine,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  mescal  and  beer,  so  that  there  was  little 
occasion  for  any  one  to  go  either  hungry  or  thirsty.  The  feast  continued  two 
hours,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Cholula  orchestra,  comprising  stringed  and 
reed  instruments,  rendered  delightfully  charming  music.  My  hosts  vied  one 
-with  another  in  fairly  heaping  their  hospitality  on  me,  and  the  wonder  only 
is  I  survived  it  all.  At  the  finish  of  the  feast,  when  the  participants  began 
to  be  filled  with  hilarity  as  well  as  wine,  the  seiiors  and  the  seiioritas  danced 
the  wild  fandango  with  reckless  abandon.  This  dance  continued  until  the 
dusk  of  evening  came.  Although  many  of  the  Mexicans  became  very  bois- 
terous and  many  times  trouble  seemed  near,  I  must  confess  that  for  myself 
there  was  nothing  but  hospitality  and  friendliness.  Arriving  at  the  Puebla 
tram-car  station  each  one  of  my  Mexican  friends  insisted  upon  an  exchange 
of  autographs,  and  the  parting  was  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  courtesy- 
ing,  hand  shaking  and  unintelligible  farewell  salutations. 

After  sleeping  that  night  at  Puebla  under  a  sheet,  two  blankets,  a  cov- 
erlet and  an  overcoat,  I  entrained  in  the  morning  on  the  Mexicanos  del  Stir 
for  a  two  hundred  and  fifty-mile  trip  to  the  south.  The  train  seemed  to 
make  a  running  leap,  landing  in  a  tropical  valley  nearly  six  thousand  feet 
below  the  starting  point.  In  running  the  chutes  the  train  several  times 
got  itself  twisted  almost  into  a  double  bow  knot,  and  it  frequently  threat- 


In    many    places    in    Mexico    street    transportation    is    still    primitive. 

-One  hesitates  to  think  of  what  would  happen  to  the  lady   riding  in 

state  if  her  beast  of  burden  should  step   on   a   banana  peel 


A  well-preserved  stone-paved  roadway- 
leads    spirally    from    the   base   of   the 
pyramid   to   the   summit.      The   entire 
structure,  of  stone  and  sun-dried  brick, 
is  covered  with   a  deep   layer  of  soil 
collected  through  the  ages,  overgrown 
with  trees  and  shrubbery.     From  the 
top  two  other  pyramids  and  sixty 
or  more  tile-domed  old  churches 
are    visible 


ened  to  turn  about  and  take  back  track ;  but  it  finally  mustered 
courage,  clung  to  the  rails,  and  landed  on  all  fours. 

There  is  grand  and  marvelous  scenery  in  southern  Mexico. 
What  one  sees  in  the  Colorado  Rockies  of  the  North  in  a  ten- 
minute  run  lengthens  out  down  in  Oaxaca  to  a  hundred-mile 
stretch.  That  train  of  ours  was  ill-mannered  and  not  at  all  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  It  bucked  and  cavorted 
around  like  a  mad  broncho.  It  never  so  much  as  made  a  single 
stop  to  permit  the  passengers  to  gather  wild  bananas;  and  it  so 
abruptly  whirled  around  a  hundred  corners  that  the  red  Isthmian 
sehorita  bathing  in  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  rippling  roadside 
river  had  neither  time  to  make  her  modest  toilet  nor  to  offer  an 
apology.  One  moment  I  was  filled  with  alarm  lest  the  white 
and  spotted  goats,  which  like  snow-flakes  dotted  the  precipitous 
mountain  sides,  might  lose  their  footing  and  leave  but  a  grease 
spot  of  their  existence  on  the  rocks  below,  only  to  be  lost  the 
next  in  wonder  as  to  how  the  intrepid  linemen  had  found  their 
footing  to  plant  the  telephone  poles  on  the  lofty  summits. 

The  simple  cross  on  yonder  mountain  peak  consecrates  the 
spot  where  some  brave  man  made  his  sacrifice  and  crossed  the 
Great  Divide;  while  beyond  tower  the  terraced  cliffs,  a  burial 
ground  in  which  lies  entombed  all  that  remains  of  one  of  the 
ancient  races  of  America. 

The  mountains  are  passed,  and  the  approach  to  the  city  of 
Oaxaca  is  a  panorama  of  wondrous  beauty.  There  are  fertile 
valleys,  green  fields,  blooming  gardens— all  gorgeous  as  the 
rainbow  hues.  There  are  Samoan-like  huts,  built  of  cane  and 
thatched  with  grass.  From  every  door  and  window  peep  black- 
eyed  undressed  chocolate  kids.  Grouped  about  in  the  dooryard 
are  the  black  sheep,  the  speckled  hen,  the  brindle  cow,  the  barking 
dog,  a  donkey  or  two,  a  log  wheel  cart  and  the  one-handled 
wooden  plow/  But  why  should  a  man  toil  and  wear  himself  out 
in  the  field  in  a  land  where  oranges,  bananas,  mangoes,  dates  and 
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TRAVEL 


The  camera  was  not  elastic  enou 


to  include  all  the  domes  of  this  church  in  Cholula.     It  has  a  total  of  sixty-four  and   was  built  perhaps  to 
perpetuate  the  tradition  of  the  town  as  the  city  of  domes 


The  arrival  of  a  M«dcan  train  (upper  photo)  is  usually  attended  by  a  large  collection   of   natives.     The  slowly-moving  oxen    (below)    seem   to  fit 
the  temperament  of  the  people  of  ancient  Oaxaca,    On  fiesta  days  the  market-place  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  color   and  action 
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coffee  grow  wild  and  in  profusion?    All  the  trees  were  aflower; 
some  were  a  mass  of  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  purple  or  yellow. 

At  the  wayside  station  the  dapper  little  Mexican  "dude"' 
strutted  about  the  platform,  barefooted,  his  comical  costume 
comprising  a  regulation  sombrero,  tight-fitting  white  cotton  pants 
rolled  up  at  the  bottom,  white  linen  shirt  with  starched  bosom 
and  standing  collar,  the  rear 
portion  of  the  garment  tucked 
into  his  pants  and  the  fore 
part  left  to  dangle  outside. 
With  a  big  gaudy  scarf  en- 
circling his  waist  and  tied  at 
the  side  in  a  double  bow  knot 
the  effect  was  picturesque  in 
the  extreme. 

The  city  of  Oaxaca  is  far 
famed  for  the  perpetual 
beauty  and  abundance  and 
glory  of  its  flowers  no  less 
than  for  the  mildness  and  per- 
fection of  its  climate. 

From  Oaxaca  the  trip  to 
Tule  was  'made  by  tram-car, 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  I 
joined  a  pleasant  party  of 
English  and  American  men 
and  women  who  were  about 
to  make  the  trip.  The  big 
trees  of  Tule,  two  of  them, 
stand  within  an  old  stone- 
walled Spanish  churchyard. 
The  largest  tree  is  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
feet  in  circumference  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  height 
is  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  feet.  My  attempts  to  get  a 
satisfactory  snapshot  of  the  big  tree  only  succeeded  in  part,  since 
the  nearness  of  the  high  stone  walls  kept  me  too  close  to  the 
big  trunk  to  get  it  all  within  the  field  of  my  camera.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  tree  trunk  is  an  inscription  on  a  large  plate  of 
wood  placed  there  by  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  in  1804;  and 
around  the  base  are  Latin  inscriptions  formed  of  hog's  teeth 
set  in  cement.  No  one  can  calculate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  age  of  this  grand  old  cypress,  but  I  suggest  that  possibly  the 
Mexican  parrots  and  monkeys  of  old  fought  duels  among  its 
giant  branches  while  Nero  fiddled  and  Rome  burned. 

Leaving  the  old  tree  we  were  met  by  two  heavy  vehicles  which 
had  been  ordered  in  advance  from  the  Indian  village  of  Tlacolula, 
each  drawn  by  five  horses,  teams  handled  by  Mexican  drivers 
who  cracked  their  long  whips  in  the  most  approved  cowboy 
fashion.  From  here  we  drove  to  Mitla  in  many  relays; 
as  many  as  twenty-one  horses  were  requisitioned  for  the  trip. 
Often  the  horses  were  put  to  their  utmost  speed,  going  in  a  gal- 
lop over  portions  of  an  old  rock-paved  highway,  which  like  so 
many  things  in  Mexico  is  of  unknown  origin.  Our  route  lay 
through  an  Indian  country  where  but  a  few  years  previous  the 
inhabitants  were  savages.  A  Mexican  outrider  and  a  big  dog 
completed  our  party.     This  dog  was  kept  busy  fighting  off  the 


'"There  are  Samoan-like  huts,  built  of  cane  and  thatched  with  grass. 

From  every  door  and  window  peep  black-eyed 

undressed  chocolate  kids" 


swarms  of  measly  curs  that  sometimes  attacked  our  caravan.  At 
one  lonesome  curve  in  the  trail  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  a  big 
red  wolf  sauntered  down  and  stood  calmly  watching  the  spectacle 
of  our  passage.  The  dog  left  him  severely  alone.  We  did  like- 
wise. 

This  forty-six-mile  dash  cannot  be  surpassed  for  picturesque- 

ness  and  excitement.  The 
cactus-hedged  lanes,  primitive 
Indian  villages,  dried-up 
rivers,  weird  and  wild  moun- 
tain scenery,  with  great  bal- 
anced rocks  seemingly  ready 
to  topple  over  and  cause  a 
catastrophe,  all  contribute 
their  part  toward  making  one 
realize  that  he  is  in  a  land  of 
mystery.  Something,  it  would 
seem,  breeds  greatness  in  this 
region,  for  was  it  not  in 
Oaxaca  that  men  whom  Mex- 
icans call  great — Porfirio  Diaz, 
for  instance  - — ■  were  born  ? 
Over  the  road  which  I  had 
traveled  Cortez  had  gone ; 
within  those  mysterious  val- 
leys "holy"  wars  had  been 
fought ;  and  round  about  those 
cactus  lanes  great  revolutions 
had  been  incubated. 

Having  arrived  at  Mitla — 
or  having  arrived  rather  at  the 
hospitable  hacienda  of  Sehor 
Don  Felix  Quero,  a  veritable 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  mysteries — our  thoughts  began  to  turn  to 
the  every-day  subject  of  something  to  eat  and  where  to  obtain 
it ;  but  the  hospitable  welcome  accorded  us  by  Don  Felix,  together 
with  the  savory  aromas  wafted  to  us  from  the  direction  of  the 
big  kitchen,  assured  us  that  we  need  not  worry.  Seated  on  the 
veranda,  shaded  by  strange  and  delicate  trees  and  fanned  by 
mountain  zephyrs,  I  hastily  made  up  my  mind  that  the  mighty 
Egyptian,  Incan  or  Lost  Atlantis  potentate  who  selected  this  par- 
ticular spot  for  his  seat  of  empire  and  builded  his  enduring 
temples,   knew    fairly    well   what   he   was   doing.     Then,   too,   1 


better  understood 
why  Cortez  con- 
sidered himself  so 
highly  honored 
when  the  haughty 


ruler  of  the  court  of 
Castile  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  "Mar- 
quess of  the  Valley  of 
Oaxaca." 


The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  maguey  plant  and  the  universal  use 

of    its    strong    fermented    product    make    it    seem    unlikely    that    the 

Mexicans    will    ever    vote    for    a    constitutional    amendment    or    will 

have  a  July  1st  to  worry  about.     Roundabout  Cholula  the 

natives    cultivate    their    pulque    plants    with 

the  primitive  stick  plough 


Puebla,   second   city   of  Mexico,  has   ancient   fortifications   and   broad 
streets    lined    with    handsome    modern    buildings.     It    is    to-day    the 
commercial  and  distributing  center  of  the  State  of  Puebla.     Its  cathe- 
dral with   impressive   bell  towers    is,   next   to   the   great 
cathedral     in     Mexico     City,     the     most 
beautiful  in  the   Republic 
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©  Brown  &  Dawson. 
While  drying  cocoa  beans  for  market  the  natives  dance  on  them  barefooted  to  give  them  a  polish.     Trinidad  supplies  most 

of  our  asphalt  from  her  Pitch  Lake 


THE         ISLE 


O     F 


PARADOXES 


By  Philip  S.  Fanning 


HEARING  that  among  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  there 
was  one  which  stood  out  from  the  rest  as  a  unique  indi- 
vidual and  that  there  were  good  roads  throughout  it,  we  deter- 
mined to  visit  Trinidad  with  a  small  car  as  an  aid  to  sightseeing, 
intending  later  to  visit  Venezuela  and  other  South  American 
states  on  the  Spanish  Main.  Our  decision  in  regard  to  the  car 
was  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  paradoxes  of 
this  isle  of  paradoxes.    But  of  that  later. 

Trinidad  is  a  little  larger  than  Rhode  Island,  with  a  popula- 
tion composed  roughly  of  two  grades — the  white  and  the  colored, 
between  which  range  all  the  tints  from  seal  brown  to  light  olive 
with  accompanying  grades  in  intelligence  and  social  standing. 

Landing  from  the  mail  steamer  at  Port  of  Spain  we  were  at 


first  almost  suffocated  by  the  heat,  which  felt  like  a  wet,  smoking- 
hot  blanket  enveloping  us.     So,  hastening  to  the  hotel,  we  gasped 
out  orders  for  iced  drinks.     Strange  to  say,  this  discomfort  soon 
wore  off  and  the  very  next  morning  found  us  in  pith  helmets  and 
linens  energetically  starting  out  on  a  sightseeing  tour. 

Then  we  met  the  first  paradox.  Stopping  to  fill  our  tank, 
we  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  price  of  gasoline  was  forty- 
eight  cents  an  imperial  gallon  (a  gallon  and  a  half  in  our 
measure),  which  seemed  rather  dear,  but  we  paid.  Later  at  the 
hotel  we  aired  our  grievance  and  learned  that,  although  gasoline 
is  one  of  Trinidad's  chief  products,  up  to  three  years  ago  a 
United  States  corporation  had  been  supplying  the  product  at 
twenty-eight  cents  a  gallon ;  but,  wishing  to  encourage  the  local 


From  Brown  &  Dawson. 

ropical  vegetation  abounds  in  Trinidad,  the  general  character  of  the  trees  and  plants  bearing  closer  resemblance  to  South  American  flora  than 
the  ttora  of  other  West  Indian  islands.    The  first  picture  shows  an  avenue  of  strange  soma-covered  trees  in  Port  of  Spain 
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©  Brown    &   Dawsor, 
The  British  authorities  have  encouraged  the  introduction  of  Hindus 
into  Trinidad,  on   account  of  the  superior  intelligence   and   skill 
of  the  East  Indians.     At  basket-making  they  have  few  rivals 


industry,  the  use  of  the  only  warehouse  had  been  consigned  by  the 
Government  to  the  local  companies,  which  put  a  stop  to  American 
competition  and  gave  the  local  companies  a  free  hand.  Indignant 
motor  owners — there  are  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  cars  on 
the  island  and  a  great  demand  for  more — claimed  that  the  oil  cost 
the  companies  only  eighteen  cents  an  imperial  gallon  to  produce, 
and  moreover  that  they  sold  it  to  other  islands  at  a  lower  rate. 
Of  course  we  visited  the  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Pitch 
Lake,  but  our  real  enjoyment  lay  in  motor  trips  to  the  blue  basin 
waterfalls  and  to  San  Fernando,  Arimo  and  Princestown,  whose 
very  names  suggest  the  island's  romantic  history,  since  Columbus 


©    Brown    &   Dawson 

discovered  it.  To  the  natives  the  island  is  not  Trinidad,  but  Iere, 
or  "humming-bird  land."  In  vain  we  looked  for  humming-birds — 
not  one  did  we  see !  We  learned  that  the  millinery  trade  had  been 
responsible  for  the  extermination  of  the  little  creatures  which 
once  swarmed  on  the  island,  20,000  little  birds  having  been  ex- 
ported to  England  in  one  year.  The  name  survives,  another  para- 
dox !  So  inured  we  became  to  the  climate  that  we  penetrated  the 
jungles,  climbed  Tucuche  Peak — thirty-one  hundred  feet — visited 
the  mineral  springs  and  mud  volcanoes.  And  our  last  view  of 
Trinidad  as  we  sailed  over  the  narrow  Gulf  to  South  America 
was  one  of  waving  palms  and  verdant  peaks. 


PHILIPPINE 
ANOMALY 


A  sewing  machine  and  a 
garbless  people !  Yes ; 
but  the  machine  is  Amer- 
ican magic,  therefore  good 
to  have.  The  occasion  is 
a  big  canao  or  celebration 
in  Bontoc,  Mountain  Prov- 
ince, Philippines,  home  of 
the  Igorots.  The  first 
sewing  machine  ever  in 
the  region  was  offered 
during  the  canao  as  a 
prize  to  the  winner  in  the 
principal  sport  event,  a 
tug-of-war  done  after  the 
manner  of  generations  of 
tribal  ancestors.  The  pic- 
ture was  taken  while  the 
offer  was  being  explained 
to  the  crowd,  hence  the 
expression  of  intense  at- 
tention. At  the  right, 
near  the  machine,  with 
face  turned  away,  is  a 
chief's  son.  His  insignia 
of  rank  is  the  basket  on 
the  back  of  the  head  in 
which  his  long  hair  is 
coiled 
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Young  Korea  early  learns  the  use  of  the  picturesque   rain   hat   and   poses   with   truly   feminine   skill 


A     CAMERA     CAMPAIGN     INTO 
JAPAN      AND      KOREA 


By  Sumner  R.  Vinton 
Photographs  by  the  Author 


SEVEN  cameras,  eight  trunks  of  photographic  supplies,  thou- 
sands of  plates,  reels  of  moving  picture  film  and  chemicals 
do  not  form  a  convenient  lot  of  luggage  to  travel  with  in  a 
foreign  country  in  war  time.  Sent  to  Japan  and  Korea  in  the 
fall  of  1918  to  secure  pictures  for  use  in  the  Missionary  Cen- 
tenary of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  I  was  regarded  as  a 
suspicious  character  from  the  outset.  Trouble  began  when  we 
landed  at  Yokohama,  where  we  and  our  baggage  were  regarded 
as  highly  undesirable  by  the  customs  officials.  Getting  into 
Japan  was  a  difficult  feat,  but  getting  out  was  even  harder.  It 
took  all  the  diplomacy,  argument,  finesse  and  missionary  influ- 
ence which  Mrs.  Vinton  and  I  could  summon  to  embark  for 
home. 

I  was  after  two  kinds  of  pictures,  those  of  general  interest 
showing  native  life  and  customs  to  serve  as  a  background  against 
which  pictures  of  the  second  class,  namely  definite  missionary 
activities,  should  be  shown.  I  feel  that  I  was  very  fortunate 
in  getting  such  a  large  number  of  pictures  of  peculiar  value  and 
interest.  I  count  myself  especially  fortunate  in  having  secured 
a  large  number  that  illustrate  religious  customs  in  both  Japan 
and  Korea,  and  others  that  illustrate  special  phases  of  the  need 
for  Christian  propaganda  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Japanese  secret  service  is  indefatigable  and  unescapable. 
I  do  not  remember  having  to  tell  the  color  of  my  grandfather's 
eyes  or  the  age  of  my  mothers  stepsister,  but  every  other  detail 
of  personal  and  family  history  was  mercilessly  uncovered  in  the 
exhaustive  inquiries  to  which  we  were  subjected  at  each  stop. 
The  Japanese  official  mind  could  not  comprehend  the  purpose  of 


our  corning — a  disinterested  desire  to  procure  new  pictures  for 
lantern  slides  and  cinema,  showing  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
people,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  work  now  being  done  by 
Protestant  missionaries,  did  not  satisfy  them  as  an  explanation 
of  our  presence.  There  must  be  some  hidden  reason  underneath. 
The  assumption  that  we  were  German  spies  was  perhaps  the  most 
natural  to  make  at  that  time.  Beneath  the  unflagging  courtesy 
of  the  military  police  and  the  customs  officials  we  felt  a  constant 
suspicion  lurking.  We  were  more  or  less  under  strict  surveil- 
lance from  the  day  we  landed  until  the  hour  we  took  passage 
on  a  Pacific  steamer  for  home. 

At  Yokohama  we  were  detained  until  a  Methodist  missionary 
could  be  summoned  to  swear  to  the  honesty  and  innocence  of  our 
motives.  The  next  snag  was  struck  at  Nagasaki.  To  reach  this 
important  shipping  and  industrial  city  one  must  cross  the  Straits 
of  Shimonoseki,  passing  through  the  fortified  zones  of  Shimo- 
noseki  and  Moji.  Passports  were  produced  and  family  history  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  was  recited  on  leaving  the  train, 
on  going  aboard  and  getting  off  the  ferry  steamer,  and  on  taking 
the  train  at  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  At  the  end  of  the 
trip  we  were  able  to  repeat  this  strategic  information  auto- 
matically. While  we  waited  for  our  train  three  different  inspec- 
tors practised  their  English  on  us  in  securing  the  salient  facts 
of  our  biographies. 

The  procedure  was  always  the  same.  A  low  bow,  a  cap 
doffed,  and  then,  "Excuse  me,  sir,  I  am  an  inspector.  What  is 
your  name?"  The  Japanese  syllabic  alphabet  does  not  include 
sounds  beginning  with  V,  so  at  the  suggestion  of  a  missionary, 
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we  supplied  a  secondary  pronunciation — -"Vinton 
— Boo-een-ton."  At  least  half  a  dozen  times 
during  the  questionnaire  the  official  would  apolo- 
gize profusely  for  the  annoyance.  Life  in  the 
Orient  had  tempered  my  Occidental  bluntness  and 
I  would  always  reply  that  we  were  more  than 
happy  to  accommodate  him. 

Nagasaki  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
city  in  Japan  from  a  missionary  standpoint.  It 
was  a  center  of  Catholic  Christianity  some  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  station 
where  Protestantism  was  planted  after  the  visit 
of  Commodore  Perry.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  maintains  the  Anglo-Japanese  College 
at  Nagasaki  and  the  Women's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  conducts  a  flourishing  school  for 
the  little  girls  of  Nippon.  These  admirable  insti- 
tutions were  fortunately  not  located  with  a 
thought  to  the  exigencies  of  wartime  photog- 
raphy. 

From  these  schools  one  could  glimpse  the 
fortified  hills  which  lined  the  bay.  Fearing  that 
our  pictures  might  reveal  to  the  world  the  loca- 
tion of  their  fortifications,  we  were  not  permitted 
to  begin  work  until  the  local  military  police  had 
been  consulted.  They  pointed  out  the  precise 
spots  where  children  and  teachers  could  stand 
to  be  filmed.  The  following  day  at  the  appointed  hour  I  pre- 
pared the  circuit  camera  for  action.  The  work  and  play  of  these 
happy  students  must  be  preserved  in  film  to  show  in  live  detail 
to  what  purpose  the  missionary  contributions  of  American 
Methodists  were  being  used.  But  I  could  not  begin  until  the 
police  arrived  to  supervise  my  operations.  Forty  minutes  late 
the  chief  police  inspector  bustled  on  the  scene.  He  wanted  to 
know  just  how  much  of  the  surrounding  country  the  camera 
would  reveal.  I  invited  him  to  peer  through  the  ground  glass  of 
the  lens,  and  to  my  amazement  he  announced  that  no  picture 
could  be  taken.  Suppressing  my  rising  indignation,  I  asked  why. 
He  explained  that  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  appeared  a 
tiny  blue-gray  spot — the  fortifications  on  a  hill  seven  or  eight 
miles  away !  The  whole  plan  for  groupings  had  to  be  revised 
while  the  inspector  apologized  that  in  wartime  one  could  not  be 
too  careful. 

Korea  proved  less  difficult,  although  here,  too,  we  were  fre- 


Under  the  questionable  shelter  of  his  rainhat  the  Korean    coolie    takes    his    daily    siesta.     If   the    ground 

is   sodden   with   one   of   the   great    rainstorms,   it   makes  no  difference — he  is  happy  if  his  head  is  dry  no 

matter   what   happens    to   the   rest   of   his    anatomy.     In  this  respect  he  is  like  the  Burmese 


A  high  wind  and  the  fact  that  none  of  the  tiles  were  fastened  to  the  roof,  but  might 

slip  off  at  any  moment,  made  the  task  of  photographing  Pyengyang, 

Korea,   one   of   particular   interest 


quently  trailed  by  the  ubiquitous  inspector.  Passports  were  of 
slight  value  in  Korea  but  the  pass  issued  by  the  local  police  was 
absolutely  essential  for  free  movement.  This  pass  resembled 
tissue  paper  but  was  as  strong  as  linen  cloth.  It  had  to  be  shown 
at  every  turn. 

Korea  is  a  land  of  propriety  where  the  sacred  customs  of  the 
past  must  not  be  outraged.  On  one  occasion  during  our  travels 
in  Korea  I  wanted  to  film  a  religious  festival  at  Pyengyang  while 
Mrs.  Vinton  visited  Songdo  where  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  has  two  important  schools,  an  industrial  plant,  a 
hospital  and  churches.  This  brief  separation  was  not  approved 
by  the  police,  and  it  took  hours  to  reconcile  them  to  the  irreg- 
ularity. Our  passports  were  examined  minutely.  We  were  inter- 
rogated separately  and  collectively.  Why  did  one  go  north  and 
the  other  south,  they  wanted  to  know.  Had  we  quarreled  since 
coming  to  Korea?  Were  we  divorced?  Were  the  children  hers 
or  mine,  or  did  they  belong  to  both  of  us?     Was  I  quite  sure 

that  I  was  not  a  German  spy  ? 
All  of  these  questions  must  be 
patiently  answered  many  times 
with  a  steadily  climbing  temper- 
ature before  we  were  permitted 
to  go  our  separate  ways. 

Official  interference  was  not 
the  only  trial  of  the  trip.  The 
weather  was  another  factor 
which  prevented  Japan  and 
Korea  from  being  a  photog- 
rapher's paradise.  We  had 
forty-seven  days  of  rain,  fifty- 
odd  of  cloud  and  only  forty-two 
of  sunshine.  At  Seoul  where 
the  people  were  facing  a  drought, 
water  for  developing  purposes 
was  cut  off  at  inconvenient  in- 
tervals. 

During  the  drought  I  had  to 
employ  a  Korean  water  carrier 
to  bring  water  for  developing 
purposes  from  a  well.  The 
standard  water  bucket  through- 
out the  East  is  the  Standard  Oil 
tin — which  makes  one  feel  quite 
at  home  in  a  strange  land.  The 
great  difficulty  of  getting  water 
from  the  well  was  that  the  well, 
nearly  dry,  gave  me  water  so 
full  of  sediment  that  it  had  to 
be  drawn  a  long  time  in  advance 
and  allowed  to  settle  so  it  would 
not  ruin  my  pictures.  Having 
stripped  their  mountains  of  for- 
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The  Korean  water- 
carrier  who  brought 
muddy  water  from 
the  well  for  developing 
plates  had  the  stand- 
ard bucket  of  the  Far 
East — the  Standard 
Oil    tin 


This  native  Korean 
ancestral  shrine,  the 
holy  of  holies  of  the 
Korean  household,  was 
jahotographed  by  flash- 
light with  much  trep- 
idation on  the  owner's 
part.  This  was  a  most 
unusual  victory  for  the 
photographer,  who  had 
been  assured  by  the 
missionaries  that  it 
was  an  impos- 
sible feat 
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est  growth  without  replenishing  the  trees,  Koreans  now  have 
much  trouble  with  their  water  supply.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  done  a  notably  fine  piece  of  work  in  afforestation  which 
will  eventually  right  this  condition.  Every  day  the  fuel  gath- 
erers, often  small  boys  and  girls,  go  off  to  the  denuded  hills  and 
pick  up  small  branches  and  scrub  bushes  to  carry  down  the 
mountain  at  dusk  on  their  own  backs.  The  fuel  seller  loads  his 
bullock  or  donkey  with  this  fuel  and  sells  it  from  door  to  door. 
Korea  is  a  land  of  very  heavy  rains.  The  natives  in  common 
with  others  of  the  Far  East,  notably  Burmese,  are  very  particular 
about  keeping  their  heads  dry.  It  is  ludicrous  at  noon  of  a  rainy 
day  to  watch  the  coolies  in  the  fields,  after  eating  the  dinner 
which  the  women  bring  them,  follow  the  eastern  habit  of  taking 
a  siesta,  flinging  themselves  down  on  the  sodden  ground.    But  the 


coolie  will  carefully  put  his  hands  under  his  head  and  his  hat  over 
it  to  keep  it  dry,  while  the  rest  of  his  body  is  soaked. 

Another  difficulty  I  met  was  in  overcoming  native  preju- 
dices. I  was  very  anxious  to  secure  pictures  of  a  native  Korean 
ancestral  shrine,  and  being  told  by  missionaries  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  such  a  picture  only  whetted  my  desire.  The 
ancestral  shrine  is  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Korean  household. 
To  expose  it  to  a  mysterious  machine  called  a  camera  might 
bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  departed  fathers  upon  the  family. 
Finally  I  met  a  Korean  restaurateur  who  was  willing  to  have 
his  shrine  photographed.  An  inspection  showed  that  the  shrine 
was  in  the  darkest  corner  of  a  very  dark  room.  The  Korean 
watched  me  nervously  while  I  took  several  time  exposures,  and 
with  obvious  relief  saw  me  depart.     The  exposures  were  failures. 
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i  sight  of  a  camera  in  the  public  playground  in  Osaka,  Japan,  drew   such  a   crowd  of  curious  witnesses  that  the  only  way  the  photographer 
could    thin    them   out   enough   to    get   a    picture   was    to   have    his    son    pretend    to    take    a    picture    in    another    part    of    the 

enclosure,  thus  distracting  the   attention  of  part  of  the  crowd 
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Nothing  but  a  flashlight  would 
reproduce  this  strange  sanctum. 
The  flashlight  was  explained  to 
the  Korean  who  feared  some 
dire  calamity  if  the  shrine  was 
exposed  to  a  blinding  glare  of 
light.  While  negotiations  were 
pending,  he  invited  me  to  be  his 
guest  at  a  dinner  of  cooksu. 
Fearing  to  offend  him  by  declin- 
ing and  thus  lose  my  last  chance 
at  the  shrine,  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. This  was  done,  not 
without  trepidation,  I  assure  you, 
as  I  had  heard  other  travelers 
speak  in  terms  of  varied  com- 
ment  on  this   dish. 

Cooksu  is  the  great  national 
dish  of  Korea.  As  in  Japan,  one 
eats  at  a  low  table,  squatting  on 
the  floor.  I  watched  the  servant 
approach  and  set  a  bowl  of 
cooksu  before  me.  The  bowl 
contained  about  three  pints — an 
unusually  large  portion  because 
I  was  an  honored  guest !  The 
manner  of  making  cooksu  is 
this:  into  a  bowl  partly  filled 
with  steaming  vermicelli  of  the 
endless  variety  a  large  lump  of 
ice  is  plunged.  Over  this  is 
poured  a  portion  of  hot  beef 
stew.  The  ice  congeals  the  beef 
fat  into  little  islands  of  grease, 
and  one  never  knows  whether 
the  portion  dangling  from  the 
end  of  one's  chopsticks  will  be 
icy  cold  or  burning  hot.  The 
vermicelli,  which  is  very  strong 
and  sinuous,  is  lifted  to  _  the 
mouth  with  the  chopsticks. 
Keeping  a  firm  hold  on  it  with 


From  door  to  door  in  the  city  and  village  streets  the  bullock  or  the 
donkey  carries  a  great  load  of  fuel — twigs  and  scrub  bushes — gathered 
on  the  mountains  by  hungry,  ragged,  melancholy  little  boys  and  girls. 
The  hills  are  denuded  of  wood,  and  were  it  not  for  the  good  affor- 
estation work  done  by  the  Japanese  government,  Korea 
might  go  cold  to  the  end  of  time 


A   bookstall  in  one  of  the   Kobe  streets   shows   a  strange    combination    of    English    and    Japanese   signs — 

the   latter    characteristically    artistic    and    especially    so    when    compared    with    the    English    lettering.     If 

"he    who    runs"    could    read    he   would    doubtless    find    long    involved    sentences    even    in 

these  book  advertisements 
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lips  and  teeth,  the  implements  are  slipped  down  to  lift  again. 
Power  of  suction  takes  up  the  slack. 

Returning  from  Korea  meant  many  weary  hours  spent  in 
bowing,  smiling  and  expostulating  with  customs  officials.  It  was 
our  plan  to  cross  the  Inland  Sea  to  Kobe,  and  then  take  passage 
on  a  Pacific  liner  for  Hawaii.  At  the  dock  the  inevitable  official 
stopped  us  with  the  suave,  "Excuse  me,  I  am  an  inspector.  You 
must  come  with  me  to  the  police  station."  It  was  all  off.  We 
lost  our  boat  while  the  interminable  parleying  went  on.  When 
the  last  steamer  of  the 
day  had  left  we  were  in- 
formed that  we  might 
proceed  by  rail  the  fol- 
lowing day.  That  night 
we  were  under  close  sur- 
veillance, and  although 
we  were  not  hindered  or 
annoyed  were  never 
alone.  Without  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  on 
the  police  by  missionary 
friends  we  might  never 
have  finished  the  trip. 

Missing  the  steamer 
made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  go  on  by  train  or  else 
miss  the  great  Temma 
festival  in  Osaka,  which  I 
was  particularly  anxious 
to  photograph.  The 
Temma  festival  is  one  at 
which  worship  at  the  tem- 
ple is  linked  up  with  wor- 
ship of  the  River  God. 
So  to  Osaka  we  went  by 
train.  We  made  no  ar- 
rangement for  police  pro- 
tection in  the  crowds  and 
found      ourselves      much 

handicapped.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  for  my  fifteen-year-old 
son  and  I  to  do  some  careful  team-work.  Whenever  I  wanted 
to  get  a  particular  picture  my  boy  would  take  his  camera  and 
walk  away  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  and  go  through  all  the 
motions  of  taking  a  picture  of  something  else.  That  would  tem- 
porarily draw  a  crowd  around  him  and  I  would  make  a  quick 
exposure  and  secure  the  scene  I  was  after.     We  did  this  repeat- 


The  Japanese  farmer's  wife  must  perforce  make  the  best  of  her  opportunities 

and  rock  baby  on  her  back  as  she   works  in  the  cane  or   rice  field. 

Japan    produces   over    a    billion    pounds    of    sugar    a   year 
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edly;  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  anything  out  of  the  crowds. 
Eventually  we  found  ourselves  on  the  home-bound  vessel 
with  all  the  trunks  intact,  3,700  negatives  of  Japan  and  Korea 
and  5,400  feet  of  moving  picture  film.  We  breathed  a  con- 
certed sigh  of  relief  when  the  steamer  moved  away  from  the 
dock,  thinking  that  the  cloud  of  suspicion  under  which  we  had 
traveled  for  so  many  weeks  had  at  last  lifted.  We  had  gone 
but  a  short  distance  away  from  the  wharf  into  the  harbor  when 
I  was  summoned  on  deck.     There  my  trunks  were  the  center  of 

an  excited  group  of  ship's 
officers  and  passengers. 
All  other  luggage  had 
been  removed  to  the  hold. 
Everybody  was  talking 
and  gesticulating  wildly. 
I  was  besieged  with  ques- 
tions, and  to  stop  the  on- 
slaught invited  the  officers 
to  search  the  trunks  at 
once.  The  search  allayed 
the  excitement.  Some 
imaginative  person  had 
started  the  hullabaloo  by 
declaring  that  he  saw 
smoke  issuing  from  one  of 
the  trunks ! 

About  five  hundred  of 
the  pictures  brought  to 
this  country  have  been 
colored  for  use  in  stere- 
opticon  lectures,  and 
many  others  have  been 
used  to  illustrate  mag- 
azine and  newspaper 
stories  on  the  Methodist 
Centenary.  The  moving 
pictures  were  displayed  at 
the  religious  exposition  at 
Columbus,  from  June  20 
to  July  13,  and  are  being  sent  over  the  country.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  graphic  portrayal 
of  mission  activities  and  the  native  life  of  distant  peoples.  The 
use  of  pictures— the  universal  language — is  believed  to  have 
stimulated  the  recent  campaign  for  funds  for  the  enlargement  of 
missionary  projects  which  has  resulted  in  gifts  from  American 
Methodists  amounting  to  nearly  $162,000,000. 


wSngnt \     r161".  m     Vl  "ecessary  for  usu.t0  S°  on  bv  trai"  or    else    miss    the    great    Temma    festival    in    Osaka    ...     one    at    which 
WrH~    £    *TP      2  fu    T  ^5   ^OTsUp   of   the   River   God."      Here    is    one    of    several    hundred    pleasure    boats    hired    by    special 

part.es    to    take    part    in    the    festivities.     Geisha    girls    on    board    sing  and  dance  to  entertain  the  guests,  and  at  night  when  the  boats 
are   lighted    the    Temma    is    such    a    scene    of    fairylike    splendor    that    it    is    hard    to    see    how    the    River    God    can    be 

other  than     delighted 
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THE         SIDE-SHOW 


HTHIS  big  Ameri- 
can blimp,  the 
A-4,  guided  by  pilot 
James  Shade,  recent- 
ly performed  a  rec- 
ord-breaking feat  by 
making  a  quick  stop 
atop  a  hotel  in  the 
center  of  a  large  city 
to  land  Ralph  H. 
Upson,  the  world's 
champion  balloonist. 
The  great  balloon 
settled  on  a  small 
platform  erected  on 
the  electric  sign  of 
a  Cleveland  hotel, 
then  returned  imme- 
diately to  Akron. 


T  N  ancient  Ethiopia — which  corresponds  to  modern  Sudan — the 
belle  of  the  community  was  the  girl  who  was  so  fat  she  could 
not  walk.  In  consequence,  as  the  modern  woman  labors  to  be- 
come thin,  the  ancient  princess  worked  when  necessary  to  become 
artificially  plump.  A  copper  bowl  found  recently  by  the  Univer- 
sity Museum  of  Philadelphia  is  etched  with  figures  representing 
the  process.  The  headdress  of  the  woman  who  is  undergoing  the 
treatment  denotes  that  she  is  a  princess.  Nine  cows  are  near  her 
and  servants  are  milking  them  and  bringing  her  the  milk  in  large 
vessels. 


HP  RAINED  elephants  in  India  seem  to  take 
great  delight  in  breaking  in  their  wild  broth- 
ers, and  will  almost  invariably  protect  their  keep- 
ers from  a  herd  or  a  wild  elephant.  Often  it 
takes  the  combined  efforts  of  six  trainers  to  sub- 
due one  husky  tusker.  In  the  interior  of  Ceylon 
elephants  formerly  were  trained  to  execute  crim- 
inals. The  elephant  and  mahout  are  here  show- 
ing the  method  of  execution..  Indian  women 
sometimes  employ  a  trained  elephant  as  a  baby 
nurse,  the  animal  using  his  trunk  to  keep  the 
creeping  child  within  prescribed  bounds. 

T  ITTLE  trays  of  beans  or  popcorn  may  be 
purchased  at  the  Monkey  Temple  to  feed  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  sacred  monkeys  that 
scamper  over  its  high  walls.  Many  dogs  and 
saucy  goats  also  add  their  plea  for  food.  The 
temple — dedicated  to  the  God  Duega — seems  far 
from  a  sacred  place,  though  in  holy  Benares. 
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Travel  Club  of  America 


9  EAST  47th  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


President,    henry    collins    walsh 
Sec'y    and    Treas.,    E.    t.    babbitt    hyde 
Corresponding   Sec'y,  John   storck 


Vice-Presidents, 


[REAR-ADM.     ROBERT    E.     PEARY,     U.     S.     N. 

[  BRIG.-GEN.     DAVID     L.     BRAINARD,     U.     S.     A. 

MAJOR    ANTHONY    FIALA,    U.    S.    A. 

ISAIAH     BOWMAN 


GENERAL  COLEMAN  DU  PONT 
LOUIS    W.    HILL,    CHAIRMAN 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
CHARLES    H.    DAVIS,    PRESIDENT 

NATIONAL     HIGHWAY    ASSOCIATION 

Travel  Club  in  New  Quarters 

'"PHE  Travel  Club  of  America  has  moved 
A  into  new  and  enlarged  quarters  at  9 
East  47th  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
rooms  are  open  for  members  daily,  except 
Sundays,  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

Here  a  travel  library  is  being  gathered 
together  in  a  reading  room,  where  mem- 
bers can  find  a  quiet  place  for  letter  writ- 
ing or  the  acquiring  of  travel  information. 
Mail  for  members  will  be  received  at 
these  quarters  and  will  be  forwarded,  upon 
request,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  hoped  that  members  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered, 
even  during  the  summer  season.  Begin- 
ning in  the  fall  a  series  of  receptions  and 
travel  talks  has  been  planned,  together 
with  other  attractive  features.  There  will 
be  several  dinners  also  during  the  fall, 
winter  and  early  spring.  The  Travei 
Club  dinners  have  become  noted  because 
of  their  unusual  and  attractive  programs. 
Among  the  speakers  at  these  dinners 
have  been  such  noted  travelers  and  ex- 
plorers as  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  Carl 
Akeley,  Captain  Robert  Bartlett  Dr 
Wilham  Farabee,  Edmund  Heller,  James 
Branch  Riley,  Herbert  Lang,  Donald 
MacMillan,  Roy  Andrews,  Harry  Franck 
and  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  late  U.  S.  Min- 
ister to  Denmark.  It  is  safe  to  announce 
that  the  dinners  arranged  for  next  season 
will  maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  past 
affairs.  r 


The  Motor  Juggernaut 

SEVCR,ETARY  of  State  Hugo  of   New 
,    ,  York  has  called  attention  to  the   fact 
that  m  the  streets  of  New  York  City  alone 
during  last  year,  more  people  were  killed 
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An  Invitation  to  Non-members 

If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Club, 
but  are  interested  in  its  objects  and  privi- 
leges and  would  like  further  information 
relative  to  membership,  mail  this  coupon 
to   the    Secretary. 


Secretary.  Travel  Club  of  America, 

9  East  Forty-seventh  St..  New  York. 
Please  send  me  information  about  the 
Travel  Club  of  America  and  membership 
application  blank. 


Name 

Addn  — . 


by  automobiles  than  were  drowned  when 
the  Lusitania  went  down.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  slaughter  is  intolerable  and 
should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

A  certain  number  of  accidents  of  course 
is  unavoidable,  for  both  drivers  of  ma- 
chines and  pedestrians  are  human  and  will 
never  exercise  the  amount  of  care  requi- 
site for  perfect  safety.  Real  negligence 
on  the  part  of  either,  however,  is  quite 
another  matter,  and  there  can  and  should 
be  far  less  of  it  than  there  is  now. 

The  automobile  is  here  to  stay  and 
there  must  be  a  general  adjustment  to  the 
conditions  it  creates.  The  drivers  of  cars 
must  be  taught  that  the  mere  blowing  of 
a  horn  does  not  justify  them  in  running 
down  a  pedestrian  who  does  not  hear  or 
heed  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  pedestrians 
should  realize  their  responsibilities,  one. 
of  which  is  to  keep  their  wits  about  them 
and  their  eyes  and  ears  open  when  cross- 
ing streets  necessarily  crowded  with  mov- 
ing vehicles. 

The  death  rates  in  large  cities  due 
to  automobile  accidents  are  relatively 
much  higher  than  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
out  in  the  country.  This  is  not  because 
the  city  chauffeurs,  professional  and  ama- 
teur, are  more  reckless,  but  because  the 
opportunities  for  accidents  due  to  crowd- 
ing are  relatively  and  absolutely  greater. 
Then  into  the  large  city  come  many  visi- 
tors who  do  not  realize  the  traffic  dan- 
gers, and  who  are  not  at  all  familiar  with 
city  traffic  regulations. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  question  that 
seems  to  need  the  enactment  of  a  law,  and 
that  is  that  all  motor  vehicles  should  slow 
down  in  turning  corners.  Pedestrians 
should  not  be  forced  to  run  for  their  lives 
by  machines  taking  a  swift  and  sudden 
turn.  More  accidents  occur  in  this  than 
in  any  other  way.  Again,  when  a  signal  to 
stop  has  been  given  by  the  traffic  policeman 
in  a  New  York  street,  vehicles  running  on 
a  cross  street  are  allowed  to  turn  and  cut 
in.  This  is  a  serious  danger  that  should 
be  obviated.  The  pedestrian  seeing  a  sign 
to  stop  is  encouraged  to  cross  the  street 
with  his  mind  at  ease,  when  suddenly  a 
car  wheels  from  the  cross  street  and 
shoots  ahead  on  the  street  supposed  to 
be  temporarily  closed.  This  is  an  unlook- 
ed-for menace  to  the  stranger.  The  car 
should  take  its  place  among  the  cars  that 
are  temporarily  stopped,  there  to  remain 
until  the  street  is  opened  and  the  cross 
street  closed. 

The  Travel  Club  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  the  Safety  First  movement— in 
fact  it  in  a  measure  inaugurated  this  move- 
ment. It  was  a  former  secretary  of  the 
Travel  Club  who  organized  the  Safety 
First  Society  in  New  York  City. 


To  Beat  Jules  Verne 

V[OW  that  transatlantic  flight  is  a  mat- 
■^  ter  of  history,  aviators  are  turning  to 
still  greater  conquests  of  the  air — no  less, 
in  fact,  than  flying  all  the  way  around  the 
earth.  All  assert  that  it  is  possible  of 
achievement  and  that  once  an  aircraft  has 
flown  in  continuous  flight  around  the  globe 
anybody  can  do  it.  They  prophesy  that 
in  the  present  generation  people  even  of 
moderate  means  will  be  able  to  afford  a 
fortnight's  vacation  in  a  globe-circling  trip 
around  the  world.  In  this  time,  it  is 
prophesied,  they  can  visit  the  principal 
countries,  riding  over  the  roughest  seas, 
through  the  severest  storms,  taking  din- 
ners in  favorite  restaurants  in  various  cap- 
itals along  the  aerial  highway,  and  return 
in  the  other  direction  all  in  two  weeks. 

"Fifty  years  ago  if  one  suggested  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  go  to  Europe  in  less 
than  a  week  he  would  have  been  called 
insane,"  said  an  aircraft  inventor  the  other 
day.  "Now  what  have  we?  A  flight  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  in  sixteen 
hours.  And  two  years  ago  everybody 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a  transatlantic  cross- 
ing. They  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  When 
Prof.  Langley  made  the  first  flying  ma- 
chine twenty-three  years  ago  people  said 
he  was  a  candidate  for  an  insane  asylum. 
Nobody  believed  the  Wright  brothers  had 
flown  in  a  machine  until  they  saw  the  pic- 
tures. And  that  was  only  sixteen  years 
ago.  Today  we  have  limousines  of  the  air, 
sport  machines,  gadabouts,  runabouts,  fly- 
abouts.  We  have  great  oceangoing  dread- 
noughts, huge  soaring  eagles,  and  yet  we 
really  haven't  got  started.  Wait  a  year 
or  so." 

Both  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
are  fostering  the  idea  of  flying  around  the 
world.  So  are  Great  Britain  and  Italy. 
Caproni  is  working  night  and  day  on  a  fly- 
ing machine  modeled  along  the  lines  of  his 
famous  triplane,  one  in  which  he  says  a 
hundred  passengers  can  be  transported 
anywhere  on  earth  in  comfort  and  in 
safety.  The  British  have  flown  a  biplane 
from  England  to  India,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around  the  earth's  circumference. 
A  dirigible  and  a  seaplane  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, so  did  a  biplane.  What  of  the 
Pacific?  Airmen  plan  to  use  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  for  a  service  station,  for  refueling 
and  repairs. 

And  so  what  seemed  an  impossible 
dream  a  half  century  ago  when  Jules 
Verne  published  his  "Eighty  Days  Around 
the  World"  has  been  more  than  realized. 
Eighty  days — why,  it  may  be  accomplished 
in  eighty  hours !  For  aircraft  are  still  in 
their  infancy  and  who  can  tell  what  they 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  in  this  wonder- 
ful march  of  improvement? 
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these  is  another  A.  M.  C.  hut. 
Perhaps  you  spend  the  night 
here  and  then  next  day  strike 
down  to  the  lowlands.  The  open 
world  you  have  been  following 
soon  gives  way  to  a  sheltering 
forest.  At  about  noontime  you 
will  emerge  either  at  Bretton 
Woods  or  Crawford,  depending 
upon  the  choice  of  trail  that  has 
been  taken  after  leaving  the  htit. 
The  walking  trip  along  the 
top  of  the  range  may  be  reversed, 


of  course,  with  Bretton  Woods 
or  Crawford  the  starting  point 
instead  of  Appalachia.  Further- 
more, this  particular  trip  is 
scheduled  upon  the  basis  of 
fairly  leisurely  going  and  always 
in  one  direction.  There  are 
numberless  side  trails  the  hiker 
can  explore  to  advantage ;  he  can 
profitably  spend  two  or  three 
weeks  instead  of  as  many  days 
on  those  marvelous  heights  at 
the  shrine  of  "The  Great  Spirit." 


The  Abolition  of  Tipping  in  Switzerland 


f~\  UR  feminist  friends  and 
^^  those  who  have  been 
"trimmed"  in  the  course  of  wan- 
derings abroad  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing with  much  interest : 

Female  labor  in  Switzerland 
has  not  yet  been  accredited  an 
equal  footing  with  the  male  labor 
even  where  men  and  women  are 
doing  the  same  amount,  kind, 
and  quality  of  work  in  the  same 
concern.  However,  certain  in- 
dications in  this  direction  are  to 
be  noted ;  for  example,  the  Union 
Helvetia,  comprising  over  five 
thousand  hotel  employees  in 
Switzerland,  which  heretofore 
included  in  its  organization  no 
women  employees  except  the 
chambermaids  and  kitchen  girls, 
has  inaugurated  a  movement  to 
stop  all  tipping  and  add  fifteen 
per  cent  to  all  hotel  bills  for  the 
service  and  to  admit  all  female 
hotel  workers  into  its  member- 
ship. The  union  hopes  to  effect 
this  change  by  the  summer  of 
1919. 

Before  the  war  women  re- 
ceived practically  half  of  the 
wage  paid  to  men  for  the  same 
work,  and  this  proportion  has  re- 
mained fairly  constant,  since  the 
ratios  of  increase — averaging 
about  eighty  per  cent,  but  in 
some  war  industries  ranging  up 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
per  cent — have  been  the  same. 
Before  the  war  female  labor  in 
stores  and  factories  was  very 
poorly  paid,  the  maximum  wage 
being  sixty  to  one  hundred 
francs  (eleven  dollars  to  nine- 
teen) per  month.  With  this 
pre-war  wage  the  female  labor- 
ers were  quite  well  satisfied,  for 
general  costs  were  correspond- 
ingly low,  and  most  of  those  who 
were  married  lived  at  home  and 
found  their  wage  quite  sufficient. 
But  with  the  rapid  advance  in 
prices  of  food  and  clothing, 
especially  such  nonrationed  arti- 
cles as  meat,  leather,  cotton  and 
woolen  materials,  female  labor 
was  much  less  happily  situated 


with  an  average  increase  in  in- 
come of  eighty  per  cent  and  a 
three  hundred  per  cent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  only  field  of  employment 
in  Switzerland  in  which  there 
has  been  an  actual  and  perma- 
nent reduction  of  wages  through- 
out the  war  is  the  hotel  industry. 
In  general,  the  hotel  kitchen  help 
receives  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
wage  paid  in  1914,  and  other 
employees,  such  as  waiters,  por- 
ters, clerks,  etc.,  have  had  their 
wages  reduced  from  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  1914  scale. 
Two  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  reduction :  {1)  No  industry 
in  Switzerland  has  suffered  so 
severely  during  the  war  as  the 
hotels.  They  constituted  former- 
ly the  most  flourishing  industry 
of  the  country  because  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  spent  by 
foreign  travelers.  But  with  the 
borders  closed  to  all  but  excep- 
tional travel  the  hotels  were 
practically  empty  and  the  indus- 
try at  a  standstill  except  in 
Berne  and  Zurich,  where  the  ho- 
tel keepers  realized  large  in- 
comes especially  from  official 
travelers  and  persons.  The 
mountain  hotel  resorts,  except  at 
St.  Moritz,  Arosa,  and  Davos, 
were  deserted  and  hundreds  of 
smaller  hotels  were  closed.  This 
situation  released  large  numbers 
of  hotel  employees,  and  the  ho- 
tels which  continued  to  operate 
were  able,  because  of  the  result- 
ing oversupply  of  such  labor,  to 
secure  employees  at  a  very  low 
wage.  (2)  The  second  reason 
for  the  reduction  of  the  wages 
of  the  hotel  employees  is  the  fact 
that  food  became  scarcer  and 
rose  rapidly  in  price,  and  the 
innkeepers  had  greater  difficulty 
in  securing  and  were  at  a  greatly 
increased  expense  in  furnishing 
food  to  their  employees.  This 
further  meant  that  the  hotel  em- 
ployees received  an  inferior 
quality  of  food  in  comparison 
with  pre-war  standards. 
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ST.ANDREWS 

BY         THE  SEA 

flevi)  SrunsrsDick 

September,  ablaze  with  autumnal 
colors,  is  glorious  for  golf  in  Canada. 
The  links  are  in  perfect  condition. 
The  climate  at  St.  Andrews,  a  com- 
bination of  salt-sea  vigor  and  shel- 
tered, wooded  mildness,  adds  zest  to 
your  game.  The  course  (John  Pea- 
cock's own)  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Continent — and  the  best  golfers 
know  it. 

The  international  character  of  the 
social  life  at  St.  Andrews  and  the 
English  atmosphere  of  its  sports  and 
pastimes,  give  it  a  distinct  individ- 
uality. The  Algonquin  has  the  ap- 
pointments, service,  and  cuisine  of  a 
perfect  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel. 
Splendid  motor  roads  via  Boston 
from  cities  South  and  West. 

Open  to  September  I5tk.      Accommodations  limited 
fa  300.    tor  reservations  and  particulars,  address- 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  HOTELS 

1231  Broadway,  New  York, 
140  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
or  Montreal,  Canada. 
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FIREPROOF    AND    MODERN 
DELAWARE   WATER  GAP,   PA. 

OPEN   UNTIL   NOVEMBER 

This  beauty  spot  of  America  stands  alone   unequalled  in  its  pictur- 
esque splendor.    Rivaling  Switzerland  itself.   The  beauty  of  tke  Alps. 
For  Booklet,  rates,  and  other  information,  apply 

MISS  T.  T.  DOLBEY, 

Castle  Inn, 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


Of  the  Palmer, 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 


In  the  House  of  the  Sun 

(Continued  from  page   10) 


lost  to  me  amid  a  cloud  of  vol- 
canic dust,  somewhere  in  the 
great  valley  that  from  this  dis- 
tance looks  so  small,  but  which 
really  is  so  vast.  The  goats  are 
pasturing  on  sparse  tufts  of 
coarse  grass  far  down  the  inner 
slope.  They  look  like  young  rab- 
bits, so  great  is  the  distance  from 
where  I  stand. 

The  impatient  whinnying  of 
the  cow-pony  reminds  me  at  last 
that  I  must  pay  my  bill  in  the 


House  of  the  Sun  and  be  off.  I 
find  the  rats  have  finished  my 
loaf  of  bread,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, and  there  is  little  left 
for  breakfast.  After  another 
farewell  glimpse  of  the  great 
crater  we  go  sliding  and  swaying 
down  the  rocky  trail  toward  the 
green  pastures  that  now  smile  so 
invitingly  below  us  in  the  sun- 
shine— and  toward  what  to  the 
pony  doubtless  are  pursuits  more 
rational  than  this. 


Progress  in  Finland 


"P INLAND  was  destitute  when 
A  the  first  American  food  re- 
lief ship  arrived  some  two 
months  ago.  Since  then  ship 
after  ship  has  arrived  with  food, 
under  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, with  the  result  that 
food  conditions  are  compara- 
tively good  and  improving  steadi- 
ly. The  Finnish  Government, 
however,  has  been  paying  for 
this  food,  and  now  Finnish  for- 
eign credits  are  practically  ex- 
hausted. At  the  same  time  Fin- 
land can  not  find  a  market  for 
its  lumber,  wood  pulp,  and  pa- 
per, which  are  its  sole  export 
products,  and  thus  can  not  cre- 
ate any  foreign  balances  for  the 
present.  Before  the  war  Finnish 
pulp  and  paper  went  chiefly  to 
the  Russian  and  Polish  markets, 
which  are  now  cut  off.  England 
is  buying  no  wood  pulp  at  pres- 
ent, nor  is  the  United  States ; 
consequently  Finnish  exports  are 
practically  nothing.  Consider- 
able stocks  of  lumber  and  wood 
pulp  have  accumulated  in  Fin- 
land, which  would  serve  to  cre- 
ate foreign  credits  as  soon  as 
markets  can  be  found  for  them. 
There  is  also  plenty  of  money  in 
Finland,  but  the  Finnish  mark 
stands  at  a  fifty  per  cent  discount 
on  foreign  exchange. 

The  principal  natural  re- 
sources of  Finland  are  its  for- 
ests and  waterfalls.  Not  less 
than  200,000  square  kilometers 
(1  square  kilometer  equals  0.386 
square  mile)  of  the  total  area, 
333,140  square  kilometers,  are 
covered  with  forests,  which  thus 
comprise  about  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  country.  In 
relative  richness  of  woods  no 
other  country  in  Europe  can 
compete  with  Finland,  and  only 
Russia  possesses  a  greater  area ; 
the  wood  districts  of  Sweden  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  Fin- 
land's. 

Finland  possesses  not  less  than 
120,000  square  kilometers  of 
these  immense  woodlands,  or 
more  than  half  of  the  total  for- 
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est  area  and  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  area  of  the  country. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  a  considerable  portion 
consists  of  poor  soil,  mountains, 
swamps,  etc.,  and  that  wide  areas 
are  situated  in  the  north.  One- 
sixth  of  the  area  of  Finland 
consists  of  good  wooded  ground, 
the  main  part  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  State.  The  value  of  this 
property  has  been  estimated  at 
nearly  two  hundred  and  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars.  The  water 
power  of  Finland  has  been  esti- 
mated at  3,000,000  horsepower 
at  average  water  level.  Special- 
ists consider  about  1,050,000 
horsepower  to  be  of  direct  use 
for  industry.  At  present  only 
about  150,000  horsepower  is 
used,  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  are  considerable  possibili- 
ties of  development.  The  State 
possesses  several  waterfalls  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and,  further,  the  Imatra 
Falls  of  140,000  horsepower  in 
the  south  by  the  River  Vuoksen. 
The  value  of  the  falls  belonging 
to  the  State  has  been  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  two  and  one- 
half  million  dollars.  Imatra, 
however,  has  not  been  included 
in  this  figure,  because  it  has  been 
looked  upon  principally  as  a  na- 
tural beauty. 

The  export  industries  of  Fin- 
land are  based  on  both  these  na- 
tural resources  —  woods  and 
streams.  The  wood  is  manufac- 
tured partly  at  sawmills  near  the 
coast,  to  which  the  timbers  are 
floated  along  the  interior  water- 
ways running  through  the  whole 
country;  partly  into  mechanical 
wood  pulp,  for  which  the  power 
of  the  waterfalls  is  used;  and 
partly  into  chemical  wood  pulp. 
Finally  both  kinds  of  pulp  are 
made  into  paper.  The  chief  ex- 
port articles  are  thus  sawn  tim- 
ber, wood  pulp,  and  paper. 

It  is  not  exclusively  industrial 
conditions,  however,  that  are  of 
significance  to  the  economic 
progress  of  the  country.     Agri- 
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culture  is  still  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  trade  in  Finland 
and  gives  employment  to  about 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  demand  for  cereals, 
however,  is  far  greater  than  the 
harvests  that  a  severe  climate 
and  a  poor  soil  can  produce. 
During  normal  times  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  import  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  grain  re- 
quired. Cattle  farming  is  a  spe- 
cialty, and  before  the  war  large 
quantities  of  butter  were  ex- 
ported. 

In  both  of  these  lines,  agricul- 
ture and  the  manufacture  of 
wood,  the  State  has  participated. 
The  State  has  lately  acquired  the 
control  in  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lumber  enterprises  through 
buying  the  majority  of  shares. 
The  Finnish  Government  has 
possessed  from  time  immemorial 
a  multitude  of  farms  all  over  the 
country  and  later  large  estates 
have  been  bought,  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  those  without  land- 
ed property. 

To  promote  the  economic  life 
of  the  country,  the  Finnish  Gov- 
ernment has  considered  it  one  of 
its  foremost  problems  to  im- 
prove the  means  of  communica- 
tion. The  Diet  for  decades  has 
sought  a  rational  and  systematic 
extension  of  the  railways.  The 
railway  system  is  based  on  two 
main  lines  from  the  south  to  the 
north  and  connected  by  trans- 
verse railroads.  Of  these  trans- 
verse roads  there  are  still  many 
to  be  built,  and  the  extension  of 
the  main  lines  is  also  important. 
The  Finnish  Railways  from  the 
very  beginning  have  been  built 
for  account  of  the  State.  The 
railway  system  of  the  country 
belongs  consequently  to  the  State 
and  the  traffic  is  carried  on  for 
its  account.  The  length  of  the 
railroads  is  4,034  kilometers  (1 
kilometer=0.621  mile). 

Besides  the  railways  the  canals 
are  very  important  for  communi- 
cation in  Finland,  especially  the 
Saima  Canal,  which  is  equipped 
with  twenty-eight  sluices  and  has 
a  length  of  sixty  kilometers.  This 
canal  connects  the  big  lake  sys- 
tem of  Saima  and  the  sea. 

Is   the    Globe    Trotter 

Persona  Grata  in 

Europe  Now? 

DELGIUM  officially  an- 
nounced  that  tourists  from 
America  would  be  welcome  after 
June  first,  and  that  means  of 
transportation  to  the  various 
points  of  interest  in  reference  to 
the  past  war  will  be  provided. 
In  fact,  she  invited  foreigners  to 
come  and  see  the  scars  inflicted 
by  the  bully,  her  neighbor  who 
promised  to  protect  her  and  re 
spect  her   rights.     Nor   is   Bel- 
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gium  entirely  mercenary  in  her 
desire  for  tourists.  She  wants 
the  world  to  know,  collectively 
and  individually,  what  she  has 
had  to  endure  and  of  what  the 
Hun  is  capable.  Something  more 
than  morbid  curiosity  will  draw 
thousands  to  the  scene  of  the 
bloody  conflict  where  they  will 
view  the  horrible  devastation 
and  ruin  that  once  were  fair 
cities  and  prosperous  fields. 
London  is  not  so  anxious  for 
visitors  and  still  reports  that  her 
hotels  are  crowded,  passports 
hard  to  get,  all  avenues  of  travel 
much  congested.  London  is  ex- 
pecting thousands  of  visitors, 
however,  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall,  and  advises  the  would- 
be  traveler  to  make  reservations 
far  ahead  if  he  wishes  to  make 
the  trip  without  annoyance  and 
hardship.  Italy  is  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  favorite  stamp- 
ing-ground of  tourists,  and 
thousands  of  Italians  have  de- 
pended on  tourist  travel  for  their 
bread  and  butter ;  however,  rail- 
road conditions  were  in  such  a 
crippled  state  in  June  that  the 
Railway  Directorate  issued  a 
warning  to  foreigners  that  not 
until  the  end  of  next  year  will 
it  be  judicious  for  any  except 
those  with  important  business 
to  visit  Italy. 

The  Finn's  Tough  Staff 
of  Life 

T  cannot  be  said  that  Finnish 
bread  looks  very  attractive  as 
it  is  piled  up  in  great  stacks 
awaiting  buyers.  The  loaves  are 
generally  flat  and  about  the  size 
of  a  dinner-plate,  with  a  large 
round  hole  in  the  center.  The 
cheaper  kinds  are  made  wholly  of 
rye  meal,  and  are  about  as  hard 
as  limestone.  In  some  places  it 
is  said  that  the  bread  is  only 
baked  once  in  several  months; 
the  difficulty  in  masticating  can 
be  imagined.  A  long  pole  is  run 
through  the  loaves  in  the  peasant 
homes  and  is  then  placed  among 
the  rafters. 

People  of  the  Camel 

{Continued  from  page  24) 
the  future  of  Nearer  Asia. 
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Why    Your   Automobile   Springs    Need    Oil 


Spring  troubles  are  caused  by  rust  The  spring 
leaves  bind  together,  then  they  become  stiff,  ride 
hard,  squeak,  and  break.  The  only  remedy  is  oil. 
If  the  leaves  of  the  spring  are  lubricated,  you 
do  not  have  this  trouble.  An  oiled  surface  can- 
not squeak,  and  never  becomes  rusty. 

THE  GRUS  SPRING 
OILER 

keeps  a  constant  supply  of  oil  working  Its  way 
in  between  the  leaves  of  your  springs,  in  exactly 
the  proper  Quantity.  There  Is  Beyer  too  much 
oil — never  any  dripping  from  the  springs — just 
enough  to  keep  rust  away  and  give  perfectly  free 
spring  action.  It  is  positive  in  its  results— even 
when  put  on  springs  that  are  in  extremely  bad 
condition.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  putting  on 
the  Grus  Oiler  you  will  see  the  rust  working  out 
from  between  the  spring  leaves,  and  immediately 
you  will  see  that  your  car  is  riding  easier. 
The  Grus  Oiler  is  put  on  in  a  few  minutes'  time, 
with  a  screwdriver  and  small  pocket  wrench.  No 
holes  to  cut — nothing  to  alter.  Simply  place  it 
on  the  spring,  draw  out  to  proper  width  and 
tighten  set  screws.  Then  draw  down  to  proper 
height  and  tighten  bolt.  It  is  self-feeding  and 
requires  no  attention  but  to  put  in  oil  every 
thirty  days.  It  helps  to  make  shock  absorbers 
unnecessary,  because  your  springs  have  a  chance 
to  do  their  proper  work.  And  it  saves  you  the 
expense  and  bother  of  having  springs  taken  apart 
and  graphited. 

See  what  enthusiastic  users  say  about  the  Grus 
Oiler,  then  see  what  a  remarkably  liberal  free 
trial  offer  we  make. 

Through  Mr.  J.  W.  Porch  of  this  city  I  learned 
of  your  spring  oiler,  and  would  like  to  get  eight 
sent  on  trial,  if  you  still  make  that  offer.  As 
Mr.  Porch  has  found  them  so  satisfactory,  feel 
confident  I  will.  Miss  M.  A.  Dresser,  5105  Pry- 
tania  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Set  Screw  Adjusts  to  Width  of  Spring 
^- j|Tu  *—  Oil  Reservoir 


Catch  Lug 

For 
Adjust Inq  \{ 
to  Depth     >' 
fcpf  Spring 


Catch  Luq 

For 
Adjusting 

to  Depth 
5»f  Spring 


Inclosed  find  $9  for  your  oilers,  which  1  must 
confess  are  the  best  yet.  My  Willys  6  rides  like 
a  Pullman  since  I  have  put  on  your  invention. 
Please  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  gi-nerous 
offer  proving  that  what  you  say  of  this  wonderful 
oiler  is  facts  or  return  the  goods  free  of  all  costs. 
K.  C.  Bice,  R.  F,  B.  No.  2,  Box  17,  Auburn, 
Wash. 

I  would  not  be  without  them  on  the  car  for 
twice  their  price.  Wishing  you  the  best  of  suc- 
cess. S.  E.  Washburn,  City  Engr.,  City  of  Mont- 
gomery,  Alabama. 

Inclosed  find  my  check  for  $9.00  in  payment 
of  enclosed  bill.  If  you  at  any  time  have  any 
other  auto  accessories  that  are  as  successful  as 
these  oilers,  you  may  send  them  to  me  without 
question.  They  are  all  you  claim  for  them  and 
then  some.  I  have  heretofore  tried  two  other 
oilers  that  do  not  compare  with  these  for  efficiency. 
Carroll  S.  Bucher,  201  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco. 

The  oilers  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Herewith 
my  check  to  cover.     S.  V.  Walton,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Sent   FREE  on  Twenty  Days'  Trial 

We  will  send  you,  at  our  own  risk  and  expense,  a  set  of  Grus  Oilers,  charges  prepaid.  Put  them  on. 
Keep  them  twenty  days.  Then  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  that  they  put  an  end  to  squeaking 
and  breaking — that  you  are  riding  easier — and  that  there  is  less  strain  on  your  car  and  tires — if  you 
are  not  sure  of  all  this,  send  them  back.  But  if  you  keep  them,  send  us  the  purchase  price — $11.25 
for  a  set  of  ten  (for  platform  or  three-quarter  elliptic  springs);  $9.00  for  a  set  of  eight  (for  cantilever 
or  semielliptic  springs);  or  $5.00  for  a  Ford  set  of  four. 

GRUS   LEAF  SPRING   OILER  CO..  625H    West  Jackson   Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Please  send  me  a  set  of  Grus  Oilers  for  car,   all  charges  prepaid. 

After  using  them  twenty  days  I   will  remit  $ if  I   am  perfectly  satisfied   that  they  do   all 

claimed  for  them.     If  not,  I  will  remail  them  to  you. 


NAME 

ADDKESS  

NOTE:  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  remit  cash  with  order,  we  allow  a  discount  of  25 
cents  per  set  for  Ford  Cars,  and  50  cents  per  set  for  others,  making  the  prices  $4.75,  $8.50  and  $10.75 
respectively.  If  you  remit  cash  with  order,  and  are  not  satisfied  that  the  Oilers  do  all  that  we  claim 
for  them,  return  them  In  twenty  days  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


'jfielhtQl 7  Pennsylvania  Poof 'Garden 


After  reading  this  "Story  of 
the  People  of  the  Camel"  from 
Mr.  Basil  Mathews'  illuminating 
new  book,  The  Riddle  of  Nearer 
Asia,  no  exposition  of  the  charm 
of  the  writer's  style  is  necessary. 
The  book  supplies  vital  economic, 
social  and  political  facts  for  stu- 
dents as  well  as  a  vivid  pen  pic- 
ture of  the  races  of  the  Near 
East — a  book  essentially  useful 
to  the  student  of  missionary  sub- 
jects. (George  H.  Doran  Co. 
$1.25  net.) 

In  ■writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 


A  delightful  summer  restaurant,  and  quite 
the  place  to  go.     Dancing  from  /  p.  m. 

THOUQH  it  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
world,  the  character  and  distinction  of 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  rather  than  its  size, 
deserve   emphasis. 

Among  special  equipment-features  are  two 
complete  Turkish  Bath  establishments,  two 
large  swimming  pools — one  for  men,  one  for 
women — and  other  unusual  conveniences. 


Ihtol Pennsylvania 

Opp  Pennsylvania  terminal,  fleui  ]joik 


4" 
Bill 
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THE  RAMBLER  IN  BOOKLAND 

The   Adventures   of  a   Publisher  s   Reader  Among   His   Own  Books 
By   Roderick   Trent 


wwrT7HE    trouble    is,-'    said    I,    "that    I    don't    know 

anything   whatever   about   raising  vegetables   or 

flowers  or  chickens  or  fruit  or  anything  else ;  and 

here  we  are  with  a  perfectly  good  home  in  the  country 

B  and  we  don't  know  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it." 

(We  ceased  being  cliff  dwellers  in  a  city  apartment 
house  last  spring  when  we  rented  a  spacious  one-acre 
domain  in  the  country  containing  all  sorts  of  wonderful 

HI  possibilities.) 

"Silly,"  said  my  wife.  "What  are  you  in  a  publishing 
house  for?    I've  looked  over  your  list  and  you  have  books 

H  on  every  subject  you  could  possibly  want.     Bring  a  few 

of  them  home  and  I'll  guarantee  we'll  find  most  of  our 

=  problems  solved." 

Why  hadn't  I  thought  of  it  myself  ?  Here  I  had  been 
interested  in  fiction  and  poetry  and  travel  and  essays  and 
had  paid  very  little  attention  to  our  practical  books.  I 
promptly  brought  home  a  suit-case  full,  and  we  started 

1=  to  work. 

Bl  My  wife's  confident  prediction  was  more  than  justified. 

■j  We  not  only  found  everything  we  wanted,  but  a  host  of 

suggestions  that  will  keep  us  busy  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

=  First  of  all,  we  started  on  the  garden,  because  we  were 

anxious  to  get  it  going  well  for  the  summer's  supply  of 

M  vegetables. 

JH  We  read  through  F.  F.   Rockwell's  Home   Vegetable 

HI  Gardening  and  got  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles 

of  preparing  the  ground  adequately,  fertilizing,  draining 
the  sunken  north  end  of  the  garden,  planting  seeds,  trans - 

=  planting,  and  caring  for  the  various  individual  vegetables. 

We  ordered  our  seeds  from  the  varieties  he  recommends 
as  having  proved  best,  and  laid  out  a  careful  garden  plan 
in  accordance  with  his  directions.  Rockwell  is  a  gardener 
with  an  abundance  of  common  sense  and  many  years'  ex- 
perience, and  I  found  that  he  writes  with  just  the  clarity 

JB  and  simplicity  needed  by  a  beginner. 

After  we  had  done  this  preliminary  work,  had  our 
garden  plowed,  and  reduced  its  surface  to  a  fine  mulch 
with  the  rake,  we  set  about  the  exciting  task  of  planting. 
Here  I  found  another  of  Rockwell's  books  an  invaluable 
aid :  the  little  Gardener's  Pocket  Manual.  It  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  constant  companion,  and  as  it  is  bound 
in  waterproof  cloth  to  withstand  the  weather,  we  kept 
it  in  our  basket  with  the  small  tools.  The  Manual  con- 
tains concise  directions  for  practically  all  the  operations 
a  small  gardener  will  need  to  know  about.  I  found  three 
things  especially  useful:  the  planting  tables,  which  tell 
you  just  when  to  plant  everything,  with  the  various  groups 
arranged  by  week-ends  for  the  convenience  of  the  man 
who  does  most  of  his  work  then,  and  how  far  apart  and 
how  deep  to  put  your  seed ;  the  brief  but  complete  cultural 
directions  which  tell  you  just  how  to  care  for  each  kind 
of  ^vegetable  ;  and  the  lists  of  insects  and  other  pestiferous 
things  that  attack  the  various  vegetab'es,  with  the  proper 
remedies  for  them. 

Now.  in  midsummer,  that  garden  is  in  the  full  tide  of 
bearing;  and  I  have  compared  it  with  other  gardens 
around,  and  let  me  tell  you,  there  isn't  a  better  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  And  I  had  never  had  a  garden 
before  in  my  life.  It  has  been  a  revelation  of  what  you 
can  do  with  the  right  kind  of  books. 

Meanwhile,  my  wife  had  been  busy  delving  in  the  heap 
of  books  and  had  extracted  Hanna  Rion's  Let's  Make  a 
Flower  Garden.  It  is  a  neatly  illustrated  volume,  and 
Miss  Rion  has  written  with  singular  charm — treating 
flower  gardening,  indeed,  with  something  of  the  fine  zest 
and  gusln  that  old  Izaak  Walton  brought  to  the  art  of 


angling.  Armed  with  this,  she  soon  obtained  possession 
of  all  the  space  she  could  wheedle  from  my  vegetable  plot, 
as  well  as  utilizing  odd  corners  about  the  house  and  along 
the  back  fence.  Now  these  spaces  are  a  riot  of  color — 
sweet  peas,  corn  flowers,  coreopsis,  nasturtiums,  mari- 
golds, and  a  hundred  others  that  I  don't  know  the  names 
of,  with  quaint  phlox  scattered  recklessly  among  the 
strawberries  that  have  ceased  bearing.  Next  year,  she  is 
planning  that  thing  of  rare  beauty,  an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den, tempted  by  Grace  Tabor's  Old  Fashioned  Gardening, 
a  book  that  enables  you  to  select  any  one  of  the  fine  old 
gardens  that  our  grandmothers  used  to  linger  over  and 
reproduce  it  in  your  own  back  yard. 

Edward  I.  Farrington's  Home  Poultry  Book  is  another 
volume  that  we  could  not  have  dispensed  with.  With  its 
aid,  we  were  able  from  the  start  to  put  up  the  right  kind 
of  a  chicken  house  for  our  small  flock,  to  select  the 
best  breeds  for  laying,  and  to  care  properly  for  the  fluffy 
bunch  of  day-old  chicks  that  we  secured  from  a  breeder. 
We  have  been  feeding  the  flock  in  accordance  with  Far- 
rington's directions  for  maximum  egg  production,  and 
adopted  his  tricks  for  seeing  that  the  hens  secured  plenty 
of  exercise;  and  the  results  so  far  have  not  been  propor- 
tionately below  those  of  a  professional  poultry  keeper. 

One  of  our  recent  books  is  Farrington's  Practical  Rab- 
bit Keeping;  and  after  reading  it,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  buy  a  pair  of  Belgian  Hares  and  a  pair  of 
Flemish  Giants.  We  soon  found,  as  he  says,  that  rabbits 
require  less  care  than  any  other  kind  of  beast  or  fowl  that 
can  be  kept  on  a  small  place,  and  are  cheaper  to  feed 
withal.  His  directions  are  so  careful  and  practical  that 
we  have  not  had  so  far  any  trouble  except  a  slight  case  of 
snuffles  among  some  of  the  young  Giants  (there  are  eight 
of  each  type  at  this  writing) ,  which  we  quickly  eradicated 
by  following  the  remedies  in  his  chapter  When  Rabbits 
Are  Out  of  Condition.  I  can  enthusiastically  advise  those 
who  are  fond  of  animals  to  keep  rabbits.  The  meat  is 
delicious  (quite  different  from  that  of  the  wild  rabbits 
bought  in  the  fall  market),  and  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  more  nutritious  than 
any  other  kind  of  meat  known.  Farrington,  who  con- 
siders rabbit  keeping  from  A  to  Z,  gives  a  chapter  of  very 
fine  recipes  for  its  preparation. 

We  did  not,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  out  of 
doors  in  the  use  of  our  book  list.  My  wife  had  been 
fascinated  by  two  volumes  from  the  list  especially :  Mrs. 
Mary  Pattison's  The  Business  of  Home  Management  and 
Mrs.  Georgie  Boynton  Child's  The  Efficient  Kitchen. 
Both  women  are  experts  in  their  field,  Mrs.  Pattison 
having  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Home  Experiment 
Station  at  Colonia,  New  Jersey,  and  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  Mrs.  Child  be- 
ing connected  with  the  Housekeeping  Experiment  Station 
at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  The  former  book  is  a  large 
volume  that  takes  up  every  phase  of  housekeeping  and 
makes  the  business  of  running  the  home  as  interesting  and 
practical  a  thing  as  the  business  of  running  a  factory  or 
an  office.  That,  indeed,  was  Mrs.  Pattison's  idea :  to  apply 
to  housekeeping  the  principles  of  efficiency  that  have  in 
the  past  few  years  revolutionized  business  by  eliminating: 
needless  costs  and  surplus  labor.  Mrs.  Pattison,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  woman  who  had  a  number  of  servants,  grew 
sick  of  the  servant  problem,  and  studied  the  thing  out 
until  she  was  able  to  eliminate  them  all  and  do  all  of  the 
work  herself,  at  the  same  time  retaining  plenty  of  that 
leisure  which  she  believes  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  life.     She  has  detailed  chapters  on  every 
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Altitude  1500  Feet  I 

I   WHITE  MOUNTAINS   | 

|  NEW   HAMPSHIRE  | 

iMAPLEWOODi 


HOTEL 


INN 


|  ALSO  | 

|       COTTAGE  COLONY       I 

SEASON  S 

I      JUNE  TO  OCTOBER      | 

I  GOLF  6Q6Q  yards  COURSE  I 

;       EXCELLENT  ROADS       j 
|  GARAGE  TENNIS  § 

3         SADDLE  HORSES         | 

|  A.    E.    DICK,  | 

=  Managing    Director.  I 


The 

BALSAMS 

A  Great  Resort  in  a 
Great  Resort  Country 


Season  June  to  October 
18  Hole  Golf  Coarse  Fireproof  Garage 

THE  FAMOUS  DIXVILLE 
NOTCH  IN  THE  NORTH 
WHITE  MOUNTAIN  SEC- 
TION OF 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Large  new  addition  absolutely 
fireproof 

DAVID  B.  PLUMER 

Manager 

BOOKING  OFFICE 

8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Vanderbllt  3290 
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USTRALIA 

Honolulu,      Suva,      New  Zealand 
The  Palatial  Passenger  Steamers 
K.  M.  S.  "Niagara"      R.  M.  S.  "Makura" 

20,000  Tons.  13,500  Tons 

Sail   from   Vancouver,   B.  C. 

For  fares  and   sailings  apply   Canadian 

Pac.   Ry..  1231   Broadway,   N.   T.,   or   to 

Canadian -Australian    Royal    Mail    Line, 
440  Seymour  St..   Vancouver.  B.  C. 


MORLEYC 

*  "  *    Lake  Pleasant,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y.   ^"' 
The    Top   of   the   Woods.      Elevation    2,000   ft 

THE  NEW  MORLEY  HOTEL 
Most  modem  house  in  Adirondacks.  Open 
June  1  to  October  1.  Accommodates  250. 
50  rooms  with  bath.  Boating,  bathing.  Ash- 
ing, dancing,  tennis.  On  State  road.  Booklet. 
R.     C.     CORNELL,     Manager. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

New  apartments,  best  residential  location,  ready 
Sept.  1st;  consist  living  room,  glassed  in  sleep- 
ing porch,  dressing  room,  bath,  Dutch  breakfast 
alcove,  and  kitchenette,  all  completely  furnished 
new,  artistically;  both  steam  and  gas  heat;  electric 
lights  and  telephone;  8  months,  Sept.  to  April, 
inclusive,  for  $1,000.  Spend  your  Winter  in  San 
^Antonio ;  finest  climate  in  Southwest.  No  sick 
taken.  Write  or  wire  for  reservations.  Box  20, 
119  Herman  street. 


COOPER'S  CAMPS 

Id  the  heart  of  Maine's  most  beautiful 
lake  and  forest  region ;  good  huntin; 
and  fishing.  Finest  of  camps  and  equip 
ment.  Excellent  location.  Cozy  Cabins 
rented  for  the  season.  Get  our  illus 
trated  booklet  before  arranging  your 
•vacation.  Captain  G.  W.  Cooper,  Eagle 
Lake.  Maine. 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

Take    much    satisfaction    in    announcing    the    renewal    of    their    exceptional 

Tours  of  Luxury 

ROUND    THE    WORLD 

Which   offer  the  first   opportunity   in   six   years   for   pleasure   travel    in   the 

most    fascinating    lands    around    the    world    from    us 

Departures  in  September,  October,   November  and   December  for 

Thrillingly    Delightful    Rounds    of    Travel 

With  the  Best  of  Everything  Everywhere 

Shorter    Tours   for 

JAP AN— CHIN A 

Ask  for  the  Book 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 
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17  Temple  Place 
Boston 


225    Fifth    Avenue 
New   York 


1005  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 
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HOTEL  HAMILTON 

"The     House      of     Sunshine' 


T    OCATED  on  73rd  Street,  just  East  of  Broadway,  among 

the  select  residences  of  the  upper  West  Side. 
One   block   from   beautiful   Central   Park  West,    Riverside 
Drive,  72nd  Street  Express  Subway  and  Elevated  Stations. 
Five  minutes  from  Times  Square  and  fashionable  shopping 
center  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

First  hotel  built  according  to  new  Zone  Law: — All  outside 
rooms,  single  or  en  suite. 

Apartments  available  for  immediate  or  Fall  rental 
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mp  Uolrntt 

A     Smart     Hotel    for    Smart    People 


A  HOTEL  with  all  the  metropolitan  luxury  so 
^"^  attractive  to  the  out-of-town  visitor  to  New 
York,  and  all  the  homey  atmosphere  so  desirable 
to  every  traveller. 

The  Wolcott  has  helped  New  York  to  be  famous 
for  high  class  hotels. 

Especially  desirable  to  women  visiting  New  York 
unescorted. 

Thirty-first  St.  by  Fifth  Ave „  New  York 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

NEW  PROFILE  HOUSE 


New    Hampshire. 


Altituur,    2,U<M»    Ft. 


CATERING  TO  A  CLIENTELE  OF 
HIGHEST  STANDARD,  20  COTTAGES 
IN  CONNECTION.  GARAGE.  GOLF. 
TENNIS,  BOATING,  PISHING.  OUR 
OWN    FARM    AND    DAIRY. 

ON   "IDEAL   TOUR." 

OPEN     JULY     1ST     TO      SEPT.     25TH 

MANAGEMENT    OF 

C.    H.    Greenleaf,    President 

Everett  B.  Rich,  Mgr.    B.  R.  Phelps,  Agst. 

Hotel  Vendome,   Boston, 

same  management. 

VIRGINIA. 


4,000  ft. 
above  lea 


'Skyland' 


Many  novel 
features 


The  most  unique  and  original  resort  In  the 
United  States.  Halfway  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  enjoying  a  large  patronage 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  South- 
ern cities.  Most  elevated  resort  in  Eastern 
U.    S. 

A  20-acre  vegetable  garden.  Herd  of 
tuberculin  tested  cows.  Lambs,  Chickens, 
Eggs  and  Ducks  from  "Skyland's"  own 
farm.  50  miles  of  walking  trails  to  sur- 
rounding  Peaks  and   Canyons. 

Dancing,  Tennis,  Horseback  Biding, 
Swimming   Pool.      50   open   fireplaces. 

Most  beautiful  scenery  anywhere  east  of 
Colorado.       Five     hundred    testimonials. 

A  beautiful  80  page  booklet  tells  all  about 
it  Write  for  one  to  Proprietor  G.  F. 
Pollock,    Skyland,    Page    County,    Virginia. 


RICH  NECK  MANOR 

Claiboine,  Md. 

VY/ILL  open  on    June  15th    as 
a  select  hotel.     For  further 
information     write    Mrs.    H.    H. 
Pearson,  Jr. 


fourteen 
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A  quiet,  luxurious  Res- 
idential Hotel,  affording: 
tbe  Exclusiveness  and 
Elegance  of  a  private 
Residence.  Opposite 
N.    Y.  the  Metropolitan  Club  and 

the   5th   Ave.    Entrance  to   Central  Park.    Apart- 
ments, single  or  en  suite,  for  long  or  short  periods 


EAGER  &  BABCOCK 


;:: 


It  Pays  to  Advertise 

in  the  Hotel,  Tour 
and  Resort  columns 
of  TRAVEL. 

Thousands  of  discrim- 
inating travelers  read  its 
columns  each  month. 

For  rates  apply 

Advertising  Department 

31  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
Peoples    Gas    Bldg. ,    Chicago 
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housekeeping  topic :  The  Budget,  The  Business  of  Pur- 
chasing, The  Route  of  Material,  Household  Equipment, 
Utensils  and  Devices,  The  Elimination  of  Drudgery,  Time 
and  Motion  Study,  The  Regeneration  of  the  Kitchen,  The 
Efficient  Laundry,  Food,  Its  Preparation  and  Value, 
Standardization,  and  so  on.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  personal  quality  of 
the  home,  and  the  third  to  The  Progressive  Home.  It  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mrs.  Pattison's  book 
will  be  as  important  to  the  future  business  of  scientific 
housekeeping  as  Taylor's  Principles  of  Scientific  Manage- 
ment has  been  to  modern  scientific  industry. 

The  Efficient  Kitchen  is  equally  useful  in  its  field.  The 
book  is  replete  with  practical  suggestions  on  Planning  the 
Kitchen,  Built-in  Conveniences,  Hot  Water  Heating  Sys- 
tems, Selecting  the  Fixed  Equipment,  Time  and  Labor 
Saving  Equipment,  Disposal  of  Kitchen  Waste,  the  Laun- 
dry Problem,  the  Business  Side  of  the  Kitchen, -and  so  on. 
By  a  careful  study  of  these  two  books  and  the  purchase 
of  a  few  modern  appliances,  my  wife  has  reorganized  her 
housework  so  that  it  takes  up  only  a  portion  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  short  time  to  get  dinner.  There  are  no  more 
wild  Spring  Housecleanings  and  Blue  Mondays  in  our 
house. 

We  dug  up,  too,  a  number  of  mighty  useful  books  on 
the  decoration  of  the  house.  Epecially  good  for  our  small 
place  was  Lilian  Bayliss  Green's  The  Effective  Small 
Home.  Mrs.  Green  was  formerly  Editor  of  The  Little 
House  Department  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and 
therefore  knows  whereof  she  speaks.  The  book  is  very 
suggestive ;  for  instance,  she  has  a  chapter  devoted  to 
the  impossible  type  of  rented  house  and  the  things  that 
can  be  done  with  it.  Another  is  devoted  to  a  practical 
plan  for  the  newly  married  who  must  start  in  modestly. 
There  are  suggestions  for  furnishing  each  room  in  the 
house,  with  lists  of  the  things  that  will  be  needed,  and 
"don'ts"  for  the  amateur  decorator.  She  also  takes  up 
separately  the  hanging  of  curtains,  lighting  fixtures,  floor 
coverings,  etc.  The  chapter  on  Adapting  What  You  Have 
gives  a  lot  of  practical  pointers  for  making  over  ugly 
pieces  of  furniture  and  fixtures  that  have  been  wished 
on  you. 

Inside  the  House  of  Good  Taste,  edited  by  Richardson 
Wright,  and  A  Book  of  Distinctive  Interiors,  edited  by 
William  A.  Vollmer,  were  two  other  fascinating  volumes. 
Both  are  illustrated  with  a  wealth  of  pictures,  as  valuable 
an  element  in  a  book  on  interior  decoration  as  the  text 
itself — perhaps  more  valuable.  We  found  a  great  many 
things  that  we  can't  do  now,  but  that  we  are  gradually 
going  to  do  in  the  future.  That's  the  trouble  with  these 
books :  they're  hugely  tempting,  and  you  can't  do  every- 
thing at  once. 

One  book  of  immediate  practical  value  proved  to  be 
Dyes  and  Dyeing  by  Charles  E.  Pellew,  formerly  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Columbia  University.  Through 
this  we  obtained  an  excellent  understanding  of  the  gen- 
erally little  understood  business  of  dyeing,  and  promptly 


set  about  an  org)'  of  recreating  clothing,  hangings,  cur- 
tains, and  bed,  dresser  and  table  coverings.  We  found 
that  the  proper  individual  harmonizing  of  the  curtains 
and  hangings  in  each  room  made  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence; and  furthermore  that  we  could  do  extraordinary 
things  with  such  cheap  materials  as  ordinary  cheesecloth 
and  unbleached  muslin.  As  for  the  dyeing  of  clothing: 
my  wife  had  such  success  with  some  of  her  own  dresses 
that  she  was  swamped  with  clothes  from  admiring  rela- 
tives and  friends  and  our  tubs  almost  became  continuous 
dyeing  vats.  We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  try  stenciling, 
tied  work  and  batik,  but  plan  to  do  it  this  winter.  Pellew 
gives  very  careful  directions  with  adequate  illustrations. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  not  had  time  for  but  that 
my  wife  expects  to  try  is  the  making  of  rugs.  We  found 
a  very  thorough  book  on  this  subject :  Amy  Mali  Hicks' 
The  Craft  of  Hand-Made  Rugs.  Here  are  specific  direc- 
tions for  making  every  kind  of  rug  that  can  be  made  at 
home — braided  rugs,  tongue  rugs,  knitted  rugs,  crocheted, 
hooked  and  needle-woven  rugs,  and  colonial  rag  rugs.  It 
is  work  of  extraordinary  interest  for  the  woman  who 
enjoys  making  artistic  things  with  her  hands. 

A  little  set  of  books  that  we  found  helpful  for  their 
simplicity  and  their  multitudinous  practical  suggestions 
on  particular  topics  was  The  Making  Series.  These  are 
small,  illustrated  volumes  that  fit  in  your  pocket  and  deal 
with  almost  everything  around  the  house  and  grounds : 
Curtains  and  Hangings,  Built-in  Furniture,  Walls  and 
Ceilings,  Floors,  the  Fireplace,  Outdoor  Rooms  and 
Porches,  Fences,  Walls  and  Hedges,  Paths  and  Drive- 
ways, and  many  others.  Each  book  deals  authoritatively 
with  a  single  subject  and  forms  a  very  handy  volume  for 
reference. 

But — we  hadn't  yet  exhausted  our  list  by  any  means, 
and  we  very  soon  came  to  call  the  collection  our  Uni- 
versity Extension  Course  in  Homemaking.  During  the 
long  evenings  of  this  winter  we  expect  to  do  a  good  deal 
more  studying  in  the  Course;  and  indeed,  I  do  not  see 
why  the  making  of  a  comfortable  and  attractive  home 
should  not  call  for  as  much  study  as  anything  else.  I 
have  my  eye  on  three  books  especially :  Elbert  Peet's 
Practical  Tree  Repair  (a  standard),  John  T.  Fallon's 
How  to  Make  Concrete  Garden  Furniture  and  Acces- 
sories, and  Grace  Tabor's  The  Landscape  Gardening 
Book.  In  addition,  we  are  thinking  of  buying  a  place  of 
our  own — whether  it  will  be  an  old  house  or  whether  we 
will  build  one  ourselves  we  have  not  yet  decided.  We 
have  in  store  many  absorbing  hours  going  over  Charles 
Edward  Hooper's  thorough  Reclaiming  the  Old  House, 
and  our  finely  illustrated  series  on  building :  The  Colonial 
House,  The  Dutch  Colonial  House,  The  Concrete  and 
Stucco  House,  The  Half  Timber  House,  Lozv  Cost 
Suburban  Homes,  and  a  number  of  others,  covering  prac- 
tically any  kind  of  a  house  we  could  desire.  It's  a  mo- 
mentous business,  this  building  a  home,  and  we  don't 
want  to  make  a  mistake.  Besides,  making  innumerable 
plans  and  then  making  them  over  again  is  half  the  fun. 


OUR  TREES,  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM 

Photographs  from   Nature  by  Arthur  I.   Emerson 
and  a  Guide  to   Their  Recognition   by   Clarence   M.   Weed 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Emerson  and  Weed's  standard 
■work.  A  full-page  plate  is  devoted  to  each  tree,  showing  its  form  as  a 
whole,  and  its  foliage,  bloom,  and  fruit  in  detail.  The  new  introductory 
material  tells  the  characteristics  of  the  different  trees  and  how  they  change 
in  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  spring-;  why  they  drop  their  leaves,  how 
they  prepare  the  flower  and  leaf  buds  for  new  growth.  It  explains  how  to 
distinguish  each  species  readily,  and  describes  the  rarer  trees  imported  for 
landscape  gardening.  Directions  are  given  for  aiding  trees  to  thrive  and 
look  their  best. 

149   illustrations.     Flat   Svo.     293   pages.     Ornamental   cloth.     $3.50   net. 

Practical  Guide  to  the 

WILD  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS 

BY    GEORGE    LINCOLN    WALTON,    M.D. 

Dr.  Walton's  book  establishes  the  complete  identification  of  many 
common  wild  flowers  and  fruits  without  requiring  previous  knowledge  of 
botanical  analysis.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  series  of  charts, 
through  which  any  specimen  may  be  traced,  by  color  and  other  obvious 
characteristics,  to  a  small  group  where  it  may  be  readily  named,  if  it 
haiipens  to  be  one  of  the  several  hundred  species  covered  by  the  volume. 
Peculiarities  of  the  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  observable  by  the  non- 
botanist,  have  been  selected,  and  all  botanical  terms  not  absolutely  essential 
have   been    replaced   with   words   in   ordinary   use. 

8G  line  drawings,  2  colored  plates.     12mo.     228  pages.     Cloth.     $1.50  net. 

WILD  FLOWER  FAMILIES  by  clarence  m.  weed 

Though  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  schools, 
this  book  is  of  interest  to  others  who  would  like  to  increase  or  review 
their  acquaintance  with  the  herbaceous  flowers.  Species  are  grouped  into 
families,  and  the  families  are  arranged  in  the  sequence  of  the  blossoming 
of  their  more  important  members,  so  that  the  season  of  flowering  may  be 
followed. 

80  illustrations.     12mo.     211  pages.     Cloth.     $1.50  net. 

THE   PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  ROSE 
GROWING  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 

BY   GEORGE   C.   THOMAS,   JR. 

As   a   practical   working   manual   for   outdoor    rose   growing   in    America, 
this  volume  contains  several  features  which  make  it  exceptionally  valuable: 
First,    plain    and    carefully    thought    out    rules,    which    have    proven    suc- 
cessful for  many   years  in   actual   practice. 

Second,  a  list  of  roses  made  only  after  the  entire  catalogue  list  of 
varieties  had  beeu  systematically  tried  for  years  in  this  country  in  testing 
beds. 

Third,  ninety-six  remarkable  illustrations  in  color,  reproduced  from 
color   photographs   made  from  the  varieties   tested. 

De  luxe  fourth  edition,  containing  97  plates  in  color  and  37  in  black 
and  white;  also  charts  and  tables.  Svo.  215  pages.  Decorated 
title  page.  Handsome  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  in  a  slip  case.  $6.00 
net.  postage  extra. 
New  Garden  edition,  containing  16  plates  in  color  and  37  in  black  and 
white;  a '.so  charts  and  tables.  Svo.  Decorated  cloth.  $2.00  net, 
postage  extra. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PEONY  by  mrs.  edward  harding 

Although  experts  and  hybridizers  have  been  developing  and  improving 
this  foremost  flower  for  over  ha.f  a  century,  no  book  has  hitherto  been 
published  on  its  history  and  cultivation.  This  volume  contains  a  number 
of  features  of  great  practical  value  :-&■ 

First,  simple  and  explicit  directions  for  planting  (time,  place,  and 
method),   cultivating,   fertilizing,   and   propagating. 

Second,  detailed  suggestions  as  to  purchasing,  including  prices,  size 
and  quality  of  stock. 

Third,  four  short  lists  of  the  best  white,  pale  pink,  deep  pink,  and 
red  peonies;  a  list  of  peonies  of  distinction  and  beauty  at  low  cost;  and  a 
list  of  rare  and  exquisite  peonies. 

Fourth,  twenty  illustrations  in  full  color  reproduced  from  autochrome 
color  photographs   of  the   principal   species  and   types   of  the   peony. 

20  color  plate's  and  23  half-tone,  plates.  Svo.  259  pages.  Handsome 
cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  in  a  slip  ease.  Decorated  title  page,  .sii.no  net. 
postage  extra. 

SEEING   NATURE    FIRST 

That  our  trees  are  as  beautiful,  our  flowers  as  fair,  and  our  birds  as 
full  of  mystery  as  those  of  any  region  on  -earth  is  alluringly  shown  by 
Mr.  Weed'.  An  acquaintance  with  his  book  opens  up  new  fields  of  thought 
at  home,  and  gives  the  best  soit  of  preparatiofrfor  travel.  The  illustrations 
and  marginal  decorations,  mostly  from  photographs,  are  exquisitely  '  done 
and  generous  in   number. 

99  illustrations.     12mo.     309  pages.     Ornamental  cloth,   boxed.     $2.00  net. 


BY   CLARENCE   M.   WEED 


THE  FLOWER  FINDER 


BY   GEORGE   LINCOLN    W ALTON,   M.D. 

■  Dr.  Walton  believes  that  a  fad  is  an  essential  adjunct  to  every  well 
ordered  life.  The  study  of  wild  flowers  offers  an  unrivaled  diversion  for 
one  who,  on  retirement  from  active  work,  feels  the  need  of  something  to 
replace  the  interests  which  have  absorbed  him.  It  is  well  also  for  the 
plodder  in  danger  of  going  stale  from  too  protracted  toil,  to  broaden  his 
horizon  before  it  is  too  late.  This  held  compendium  for  the  pocket  identities 
every  flower  likely  to  be  met  with,  by  reference  to  color  charts.  With  its 
590  drawings  and  photographs,  it  is  a  most  complete  and  practical  handbook 
for  the  amateur  collector   of  flowers. 

590  illustrations.     12mo.     lamp   leather  in  case,  decorative  lining  papers. 
l'p.    xxvii  -  394.     $2.00   net. 


The  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Bible 

A    GENTLE    CYNIC  Being   the   Book   of  Ecclesiastes 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "The  War  and  The 
Bagdad  Railway,"  etc. 
A  delightfully  human  book  on  the  Omar  Khavvam  of  the  P.lble  with 
an  exact  translation  of  the  original  text.  How  it  came  to  be  written  and 
who  wrote  it  land  it  was  not  Solomon),  why  additions  were  made  to 
original  text  and  the  whole  interesting  story  is  given,  a  delightful 
exposition  of  that  ••uncomfortable  interrogation  mark,"  the  flrst  author 
Who   wrote   under  a   nom   de   plume.       Small   Jto.      $2,110   net. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

His  novels   make  a  universal  appeal. 


Writes  for  all  classes. 


THE  DIAMOND  PIN 


WILD  YOUTH  AND  ANOTHER 

is  a  novel  of  his  supreme  and  mature  genius,  a  thrilling  drama  of  the 
great  Canadian  West.  '■It  has  a  call  to  the  heart  of  youth  that  will  reach 
hearts  no  longer  young*  It  has  a  dramatic  intensity  that  ensures  its  ability 
to  capture  the  imagination  and  hold  the  render  spellbound."— -Philadelphia 
Press. 

"The  pages  are  all  too  few,"  says  the  New  York  Sun  reviewer.  Four 
illustrations.     $1.50  net. 

THE  SOUL  OF  ANN  RUTLEDGE 

The   Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's   Romance  BY   BERNIE   BABCOCK 

This  remarkable  novel,  based  upon  the  true  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
early  love  affair,  revives  in  the  pioneer  setting  of  the  times,  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  exquisite  love  stories  in  history.  The  story  of  Lincoln's 
romance  has  never  before  been  told.  Frontispiece  in  color  by  Cuvle 
Hoskins.     $1.50    net. 

BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Fleming  Stone,  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  American  fiction,  the  irrepres- 
sible "Fibsy."  and  the  lovely  Iris  Clyde  become  involved  in  :i  curious 
and  inexplicable  mystery — the  outcome  of  a  practical  joke  played  by  a 
whimsical  old  lady.  Love,  humor,  mystery,  all  p  ay  their  parts  in  this 
clever   story.     Frontispiece   in   color   by   Gayle   Hoskins.     $1.35   net. 

THE    RED    SIGNAL  BY  GRACE  LIYINGSTGN  hill  LITZ 

Author   of   "The   Enchanted   Barn" 

A  real  American  girl  outwits  a  band  of  spies  and  agents  for  destruc- 
tion in  this  country.  It  is  a  breathless  ami  exciting  yarn.  Perhaps 
the  finest  touch  is  the  heroine's  gradual  forgetfuluess  of  self  and  safety 
as  she  realizes  how  her  country  can  be  served.  Frontispiece  in  color.  $1.35 
net. 

UjTNriirM    TDT  ACIIDC  A    storJ*    of    Modern    Farming- 

nilJlJE.l\      lKtAjUKt  BY    JOHN    THOMAS    SIMPSON 

This  is  above  all  an  intensely  interesting  story  for  boys,  but  written 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  inspiring  boys  with  the  "back  to  the  farm" 
idea,  and  also  to  point  out  to  country  boys  the  great  commercial  pos- 
sibilities   right   at   home.     Frontispiece  and   10  illustrations.     $1.50   net. 

TRAINING  OF  A  SALESMAN 

By     WILLIAM    MAN  WELL,     Vice-President,     Thomas    Edison,    Inc. 

Selling  is  an  art  everyone  in  business  should  cultivate — we  all  have 
something'  to  sell.  The  author  has  packed  in  this  small  volume  concrete 
and  constructive  advice  on  all  phases  of  salesmanship,  all  the  ins  and 
mits  of  the  sol  er's  art  told  in  a  humorous  and  pointed  way  wtiich  makes 
it  Unforgettable.  Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  BUSINESS 

By     C.     B.     FAIRCHILD,     Jr..     prepared     under     the     supervision     of     T.     E. 
Mitten,    Philadelphia    Rapid    Transit    Company 

flives  a  clear  insight  into  the  requirements,  the  opportunities,  and  the 
training  involved  in  the  various  departments  of  the  electric  railway  busi- 
ness. The  organization  and  its  functions  are  thoroughly  described.  Par- 
ticularly valuable  are  the  chapters  setting  forth  the  qualifications  needed 
for  the  various  branches  of  th;  service  With  charts  and  nine  illustrations 
$1.50   net. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY    PALL    L.    ANDERSON 

The'  author  of  "Pictorial  Photography"  sets  forth  in  this  new  volume 
the  underlying  principles  of  art  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to 
photography.  Both  amateur  and  professional  photographers  will  \aiue  this 
botff  highly  for  its"  practical  and  suggestive  advice.  24  illustrations. 
$2.50   net. 

BY   EBEN  E.  REXFORD 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 


A  garden  well  treated  will  pay.  It  need  not  be  a  large  garden.  Those 
fond  of  vegetables  can,  in  spare  moments,  raise  enough  to  supply  a  family 
the  year  round.  'Many  of  the  best  vegetables  can.  with  very  little  trouble, 
be  carried  through  the  winter.  Complete  instructions,  with  excellent  illus- 
trations, showing  just  how  to  do  things,  are  the  special  features  of  this 
book.  It  is  the  practical  advice  of  a  great  gardener  to  others  who  would 
like  to  grow  things  to  the  best  possible  advantage  without  making  a 
business   of  it. 

Fight  full-page  illustrations.  12mo.  200  pages.  Ornamental  cloth. 
$1.25  net. 

BY  PROF.  KARY  CADMCS  DAVIS 

Gardens  are  sometimes  poorly  planned,  and  gardeners  fail  because  they 
know  little  about  the  crops  they  are  trying  to  raise.  Here  is  the  book  to 
remedy  this.  It  gives  exactly  the  information  wanted  in  order  to  plant 
the  crops  how  deep,  how  far  apart,  the  best  varieties,  the  culture,  the 
character  of  soil  required.  Special  features  are  the  chart  for  flower  plant- 
ing, the  planting  calendar  for  Northern  States,  and  planting  calendar  for 
Southern  States.  Professor  Davis  tills  everything  one  needs  to  know  in 
order  to  have  a  profitable  garden,  whether  profit  be  measured  in  money, 
or  in   the  enjoyment,  of  beautiful  fldwers  ami   healthful  exercise  in   the  open. 

100   illustrations.      12mo.     353    pages,      (.'loth.      $1.35    net. 


GARDENING 


At  All  Bookstores 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
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f~XF    the     many    eommon-sense     features. 
"     about  Fatiraa  the  one  that  seems  to 
appeal  to  most  men  is  this -that  Fatima's 
mild     and     delicately     balanced     Turkish 
blend  pleases  the  taste  and  never  gives  you 


any  worry  about  "how  many"  you  smoke. 
Again,  men  like  the  common-sense  of 
Fatima's  plain  and  inexpensive  package 
because  it  makes  possible  better  value 
in  the  cigarette  itself.       ^ 


FATI  MA 

^4   Sensible   Ciqarette 


September 

19       19 

3  5      Cents 
$4    a    Y  e  a  r 


DANZIG  AND   POLANDS 
CORRIDOR  TO  THE  SEA 

By  Nevin  O.   Winter 


CARAVANNING  TO  SIAN 

FU,  CHINAS  ANCIENT 

CAPITAL 

By  H.  R.  H.  Tne  Duke  of  Xensi 


NOTICE  TO  READER 

When  you  finish 
reading  a  magazine 
hearing  this  notice, 
place  a  1-cent  Itamp 
on  kliis  notice,  mail 
the  magazine  and  it 
will  be  n'aced  in  the 
hands  of  our  soldiers, 
tailors  or  marines. 

No  Wrapping 

No  Addreia 

A.  S   BURLESON 

Po.'ina-icr  General 


CLIMBING    MT.  ROBSON 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


THE  PHILIPPINES 


C.  IV.  Carpenter,  Jr. 


)  House  &  Garden 


Lovely?   Yes.  But  only  one  of  many  such  little  glimpses  of  homes  you'd  like  to  meet — in  House  &  Garden 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  VALUE  OF  SPACE? 


Has  it  ever  seemed  to  you  that  your  house  had  too 
much  furniture  in  it?  That  the  confusion  of 
colour  and  line  took  away  from  the  restfulness  and 
charm  of  it?  But  when  it  came  to  discarding  and 
rearranging — didn't  you  feel  bewildered? 

Here's  a  bedroom  with  soft  cream  walls  and  a 
taupe  carpet.  The  pinks  and  whites  of  the  toile  de 
jouy  that  covers  the  bed  and  the  sofa,  the  checked 
gingham  of  the  lampshade  that  tops  the  old  phar- 
macist's jar,  the  French  mirror  set  in  with  metal 


rosettes,  the  block  fringe  around  the  little  settle 
— every  detail  is  perfect.  But  the  sense  of  space 
and  the  cool  colour  are  the  real  charm  of  the  room. 

House  &  Garden  shows  houses  planned  for  all 
types  of  people.  But  each  house  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Your  kind  of  house  is  among  the  rest — but 
your  house  as  you've  dreamed  it  could  be,  per- 
fected by  experts  who  have  given  years  of  study  to 
that  very  discarding  and  rearranging  that  so  puz- 
zles the  novice  with  no  expert  at  hand. 


These  5  Numbers  of  House  &  Garden,  $1 


Autumn  Furnishing 


September 

The  new  fabrics — interior  architectural  doorways 
—how  to  choose  a  paper  for  the  bedroom  and 
decorate  the  hallway  in  relation  to  its  connecting 
rooms — there's  positively  everything  from  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  :;s  decoration,  to  that  modern 
living  room  that  whisks  into  its  tablecloth  under 
your  very  eyes,  and  announces  dinner.  Furni- 
ture, crystal,  lampshades — and  a  Pennsylvania 
farmhouse  de  luxe. 


October 


Fall  Planting 


Here  comes  the  winter  garden  (no  capitals, 
please)  with  directions  in  full  for  its  joyous 
makins.  What  bulbs  to  plant  in  the  fall— how 
to  make  a  rock  garden — just  which  of  the  bird 
houses  are  favorably  considered  by  our  friends 
of  the  air— and   then   the   Fall   Planting   Tables. 


(Six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now) 

those  invaluable  pages  that  represent  years  of 
expert  investigation,  all  codified  ready  for  you. 

November  House  Planning 

Are  you  building  a  new  house?  Then  here's  an 
article  on  getting  together  with  the  architect, 
another  on  collecting  for  building,  a  third  that 
tells  all  about  planning  for  the  furniture  to  go 
in  the  various  rooms  of  the  new  house.  And — 
best  of  all — you'll  find  a  whole  collection  of  little 
houses,  each   perfect   of  its   kind. 

December  Christmas  House 

What  does  Christmas  mean  to  that  house  of 
yours?  A  new  rug  perhaps?  A  chair  or  two 
that  the  living  room  has  coaxed  for?  A  floor 
lamp?  All  the  things  that  the  house  wants  are 
in  this  number,  together  with  the  newest  ways  to 
hang  the  holly  and  dress  the  tree  and  plant 
Christmas  in  the  heart  of  the  dinner  table. 


January  Furniture  Number 

Every  year  our  American  master-craftsmen  give 
us  something  lovelier — every  year  the  importers 
bring  in  new  quaintnesses  from  the  Orient  and 
the  odd  corners  of  Europe.  The  best  of  these 
things  you'll  find  in  the  January  number — and  if 
you  can't  just  see  what  you  want  in  your  local 
stores,  our  Shopping  Service  is  standing  tiptoe, 
ready  to  run  out  and  buy  it  for  you  (quite  with- 
out charge)  in  the  specialty  shops  of  New  York. 

February  House  Fittings  Number 

The  February  number  has  the  predestined  bit  of 
glass,  the  one  bedspread  you  can't  afford  to  do 
without,  the  lampshade  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  And  if  by  any  chance  the 
thing  you  sigh  for  isn't  there — and  you  can't  even 
seem  to  know  what  it  ought  to  look  like  yourself 
— write  the  Information  Service. 


Sign,  tear  off,  and  mail  the  coupon  now 


JUST  one  trifling   dollar — a   tiny  fraction   of  your  loss  on  a  single  ill- 

chosen   chair     will  bring  xouHouse  &  Garden's  staff  of  experts  for  IIOUSC  &  Garden<  ^  W.  44th    St.,  New  York  City 

seur   ?rrilKtf£l  ,UO:,,l,S-six'  ,if  >r  mail  th;s  C™P°»  now.     Connois-  nn&M^SfifSS  cK  S^^^^X^S^  S^tf&StE 

scur,    architect,    kennel    expert,    landscape    gardener,    interior    decorator  ?n"'Vi  current  number,  making  six  in  all.    I  enclose  $1.    (OR)  You  mav  bill  me  for  $1 

sanitarian,    saleswoman,    shopping    commissionaire,    and    friend     aro   all  "'         ""^    (Canndian'  *•**■> 

packed  between  the   covers  of  House  &  Garden.     You  need   not  send  Name 

money  now.    Just  mail  the  coupon  today.     Your  subscrintion  will  begin  Street 

at  once.  *  D  

T.    „    .  . .        ,  Cl,y State 

°"""  '"nu  Law  makcs  necessary  on  additional  postage  charge  of  15c.,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Travel  9-19 
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COURTESY   —    SATISFACTION 


BEST    SERVICE 


FALL  VACATION  TOURS 

Niagara  to  the  Sea-AZZ  Expenses  $185.00 

Time  14  days  from  New  York  and  return.  Visiting  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls  and  Toronto,  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
Montreal,  Quebec  and  Saguenay.  Outside  staterooms,  Pullmans, 
Finest  Hotels  with  Private  Bath,  one  day  in  each  City  and  War  Tax. 

Great  Lakes  Cruises— All  Expenses  $175.00 

Time  12  days  from  New  York  and  return.  Visiting  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Houghton  and  Duluth.  Outside  staterooms,  Pullmans,  Finest  Hotels 
with  Private  Bath.     War  Tax  included. 

Newfoundland  Cruise  ^%i?    $115.00 

All  Expenses  fl?i  on  (\f\ 

War  Tax  included      «J>  1  OU  .  UU 
12  days  from  New  York  and  return.    Sailing  August  30th,  Sept.  13th 
and  27th,  2  days  in  Halifax — 2  days  in  Newfoundland.  Steamer  used 
as  Hotel. 

FLORIDA,   by   Sea~^|DSp-!>—  $135.00 

"  and  War    1  ax  T 

6  days  at  Sea — 5  days  ashore.  Visiting  Charleston,  S.  O,  Jackson, 
ville,  Atlantic  Beach,  St.  Augustine  and  St  John's  River  trip.  Out- 
side staterooms,  Pullmans,  Finest  Hotels  with  Private  Baths. 


Tickets  and  Tours  everywhere 
Steamship    Tickets    All    Lines 

Advance  reservations   now    being   received   for   Bermuda 
for   Sailings   of   new   Steamer   beginning    about   Dec.    1st. 

American  International  Traffic  &  Travel  Bureau 

INCORPORATED 

17  Park  Row,  Suite  310-11  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  Barclay  1765 


COURTESY 


SATISFACTION   —    BEST    SERVICE 


^eJfoto] Pennsylvania  l?oof Garden 


AMONQ  the  distinctive  pleasures  of 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  the  delightful 
Roof  Qarden  and  its  adjacent  conservatory. 
And  this  peasant, modish  summer  restau- 
rant is  quite  as  characteristic  of  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  as  are  its  two  big  swimming 
pools,  or  the  extra  comfort-features  of  its 
room  equipment,  or  the  morningpaper  which 
you  find  under  your  door  when  you  wake. 

Opp  Pennsylvania  terminal.  Hem  \/ork 


CHAS.  W.  WOLF 

225   BROADWAY     22  CORTLANDT  ST,     102  NASSAU  ST. 

50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  58  CORTLANDT  ST 

Correct  Luggage 

At  Distinctly  Attractive  Prices 


§"™"|  N  spite  of  the  recent  rise  of  20  to  30  %  in  luggage  costs, 
I  J.  1  trie  Chas.  W.  Wolf  Stores  will  continue  to  offer  their 
|ii]inii|  present  stocks  at  prices  determined  by  actual,  earlier  costs 
illiniums-  — before  the  tremendous  rise.  Distinctly  attractive  piice 
advantages,  therefore,  will  belong  to  those  who  purchase  at  our  j§ 
various  establishmr  nls  NOW  ! 

WARDROBE  TRUNKS     \ 

Latest  and  most  highly  improved  models  of  all  the 

widely-known  makes,  such  as:  Belber,  Hart-  jj 

mann,  Indestructo,  Mendel,  Murphy, 

Neverbreak,  etc.  |I 

Dress  and  Steamer  Trunks 

— including  the  smartly  compact  Taxi  sizes      A  complete 

assortment    of    all    the    reliable    makes,    ranging    from 

popular-priced  to  de  luxe  models. 

TRAVEL     BAGS     \ 

For  men  and  women.  An  interesting  group  of  English 

kit  bags;    club   bags  and   Gladstone  styles; 

charmingly    feminine    over-night 

bags.     Fitted  bags  too. 

DRESS  SUIT   CASES     | 

All  leathers,  all  sizes,  all  prices,  all  grades  consistent  with 
Chas.  W.  Wolf  standards.  An  extensive  line  of  black 
enamel  week-end  cases.  Fitted  cases  for  men    or    women 

in  the  various  leathers.  g 

A U  TO     L U  G GAGE     \ 

Auto  Trunks — styled  for  rack  or  running-board — trays  or 

suit  case  fittings.  Auto  lunch  sets,  for  two  to  seven  people.  g 

Special  sizes   to    individual  requirements.     Thermos  and 

new  Ferrostadt  bottles.  = 

TRA  VEL  A  CCESSORIES     j 

— and  home  refinements  in  Dressing  Cases,  Ladies'  Hand  ^ 

Bags,  Card  Cases,  Palmer's  French  Ivory  Dresser  Sets, 
Folding    Traveler's    Clocks    in   leather    cases,    Manicure  g 

Rolls,  Music  Rolls,  Umbrellas,  etc.  etc. 

Special  Discounts    to    Travel   Club  Members     j 

iiifiii 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 


TRA V  EL 


If  you  travel 

— once  in  a  while  or  frequently 
— on  short  trips  or  long  tours 
— for  business  or  pleasure 
you   cannot   afford    not   to    insure 

Baggage  and  personal  effects 

Just  figure  out  the  value  of  your 
belongings,  clothing,  etc.  Think  of  it- 
chances  of  loss  from  fire,  theft,  pilfet 
age,  etc.,  while  it  is  in  transit,  in  hotels, 
club  houses,  and  everywhere  outside  u 
your  home!  A  NORTH  AMERICA 
policy   gives   liberal   protection   and 

costs  but  a  few  dollars  a  year 

You  insure  your  effects  while  in  your 
home  where  they  are  under  your  watch 
ful  care — why  not  when  you  travel  and 
they  are  subject  to  hazards  beyond  your 
control? 

Write   today  for  specimen   policy  or 

consult    any    North    America    agent. 

Special  policy  issued  covering  Sales- 
men's  samples. 

lru-uranee  Company'  of 

North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

Founded  1792  Assets  over  J30.000  000 


H 


ONOLULU 

Suva,        New  Zealand,     Australia 

The  Palatial   Passenger  Steamers 
R.  M.  S.  "Niagara"      K.  M.  S.  "Makura" 

20,000    Tons  13,500    Tons 

Sail   from   Vancouver,   B.  C. 
For  fares   and   sailings   apply   Canadian 
Tae.    Ky.,   1231    Broadway,    N.   Y.,    or    to 
Canadian-Australian    Royal    Mail    Line. 
440   Seymour  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


YOUViGGJI,  A  quiet,  luxurious  Res- 

/     J^ptV"/"  idential  Hotel,  affording 

C*  •  C?^r^    /*  p,  the   Exclusiveness    and 

\jy/-io/'n   \t  flenan."   °f   a    private 

\JIA,  lst.^1,/ «.  <_/*-.  Resi(ience.      Opposite 

N.    Y.  the  Metropolitan  Club  and 

the   5th  Ave.    Entrance  to   Central  Park.    Apart 
ments,  single  or  en  suite,  for  long  or  short  periods 

EAGER  &  BABCOCK  . 


COOPER'S  CAMPS 

In  the  heart  of  Maine's  most  beautiful 
lake  and  forest  region ;  good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Finest  of  camps  and  equip- 
ment. Excellent  location.  Cozy  Cabins 
rented  for  the  season.  Get  our  illus- 
trated booklet  before  arranging  your 
vacation,  Captain  G.  W.  Cooper,  Eagle 
Lake,    Maine. 

A  SOUTHERN  LADY  of  tact 
and  ability,  experienced,  high 
references,  would  like  to  chaperone 
two  young  ladies  South  or  Cali- 
fornia this  winter.  Address  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Baskin,  Skyland, Page  Co.,Va. 

Shops  Ottering  Discounts  to  Members 
of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 

AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

E.  J.  WILLIS  CO.  85  cNheawmbYTrkSt" 

All  standard  makes  of  Tires  and  Tubes.  Auto 
and  Motor  Boat  Supplies.  Agents  for  "KoKomo" 
Tires,    guaranteed    for   5,000    miles   of   service. 

JEWELRY 
PHELPS  &  PHELPS,  8s^eV 

Wm.    B.    Phelps,    President 
Diamonds,   Watches  and   Jewelry 

SPORTS  GARB  TAILORING 

Ph.  Weinberg  &  Sons 

FOUNDED  1878 

Tahon  Socializing  Featuring; 

-     c                .  n     ,  London  Tweeds 

In  SfiorU  and  Bu,inai  Scotch  Cheviot. 

Qaib  for  Qtnllemen  Donegal  Homespuns 

At  30  JOHN  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 
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WATKINS,  N.  Y.     On  Seneca  Lake 

Ooen  all  year.  Wm.  <J  Leffingwell,  Pres. 

A  mineralspringshealthresort  and 
hotel  in  the  beautiful  and  healthful 
Finger  Lakes  region.  The  pioneer 
American  "Cure'  for  heart  dis- 
orders. Offers  all  the  advantages 
ol  foreign  opas.  Its  cure  will 
build  up  and  make  new  your 
human   machine. 

On  principal  auto  roads  across  New  York 
State  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Hudson  Southern  Tier  state 
highway  gives  direct  con- 
nection with  New  York  City 
and  NewEnglard.Golf.Ten- 
^nis  and  other  outdoor  sports 

Illustrated  book- 
lets  on    request. 


New  Waumbek 

HOTEL  and  COTTAGES 

Jefferson,  N.  H. 
IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS 


Golf,  Tennis,  Fishing, 
Riding    and    Dancing 

Daily  Concerts 
OPEN  FROM  JUNE  28  TO  OCTOBER 


N.    Y.    Stock   Exchange    Office   of 
N.    L.    CARPENTER   &   CO. 


FRANK   F.  SHUTE,       JOHN   J.   HENNESSY, 

Owner  Manager 


VIRGINIA. 


4,000 
above  9 


t  'Skyland' 


Many  novel 
features 


The  most  unique  and  original  resort  in  the 
United  States.  Halfway  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  enjoying  a  large  patronage 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  South- 
ern cities.  Most  elevated  resort  in  Eastern 
U.    S. 

A  20-acre  vegetable  garden.  Herd  of 
tuberculin  tested  cows.  Lambs,  Chickens, 
Eggs  and  Ducks  from  "Skyland's"  own 
farm.  50  miles  of  walking  trails  to  sur- 
rounding  Peaks   and   Canyons. 

Dancing,  Tennis,  Horseback  Riding, 
Swimming   Pool.      50   open   fireplaces. 

Most  beautiful  scenery  anywhere  east  of 
Colorado.       Five     hundred     testimonials. 

A  beautiful  80  page  booklet  tells  all  about 
it  Write  for  one  to  Proprietor  G.  F. 
Pollock,     Skyland,     Page    County,    Virginia. 
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and  Resort  columns 
of  TRAVEL. 

Thousands    of    discrim- 
inating travelers  read  its 
columns  each  month. 
For  rates  apply 

Advertising   Department 

31  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
Peoples    Gas    Bldg.,    Chicago 
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Featuring  t  h  e 
Favored  Scotch 
Washable  Lin- 
ens in  white  or 
buff  as  devel- 
oped in  Pivot 
Sleeve  Knicker 
Suits. 

G  olf  C  oats 
rvi  th  Long 
Trousers. 

Separate  Coif 
Knickers. 


O, 


'ffering  one  of  the  broad- 
est showings  of  specialized 
sports  fabrics  ever  shown  in 
a  single  collection. 

Including,  among  others,  im- 
ported TWEEDS  AND  HOME- 
SPUNS, BOATING  AND  OUTING 
FLANNELS,  TROPICAL  WEIGHT 
CRASHES,  ETC. 

Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 


PH.  WEINBERG  &  SONS  I 


30  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK  j 

Tailors  Specializing  in  \ 
Sports  Apparel 
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THE  WORLD 
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"  fL     t%       iC"    American     f^r 

A\B  'A  a2SS3L  Cheques 

"the  BEST  funds  for  tourists." 

You  can  obtain  them  at  most  any  bank  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  For  full  information 
write  to  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York  City. 


bNDADO^VNDERBIU 

SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO 


The  Ideal  Hotel  of  the  Tropics 

Situated  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Condado  Bay,  in  the  City  of  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico  —  the  most  fascinating  city  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  An  18-holegolf  course— tennis 
— surf  bathing— delightful  motoring — and  a 
cuisine  of  the  highest  class  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  traveler.  Direct  steamer 
service  from  New  York  via  the  modern  vessels 
of  the  Porto  Rico  Line. 

Management — The  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York 

Open  October  16th 


For  sailings,  etc.,  address 
M.  Seckendorf,  G.  P.  A. 

Porto  Rico  Line 
11  Broadway,  New  York 


For  hotel  reservations,  re- 
fer to  Walton  H.Marshall 
The  Vanderbilt  Hotel 
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Bretton  Woods 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 
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C.  J.  DUNPHY,  Manager 

The  MOUNT  WASHINGTON  *&£?£&£ *  0c, 

C.  J.  ROOT    Manager 
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TYPICAL  INNKEEPER  OF  NORTHERN  CHINA 

)itable  than  most 
refused  to  house 
them  the  right  to 
,-  the  Yellow 
photographed    the  irascible  old  man,  so  that  they  might  later  take  their  revenge 
D\    snowing  his  picture  when  telling  of  his  engaging  qualities 
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At  Hankow  the  coolies  are  expert  in  carrying  heavy  burdens  without  mechanical  help.     Twenty-four  are  here  seen  carrying 
a  two-ton  burden  down  the  embankment.     They  are  assisted  by   two  or  three   foremen,  and  even  the  Sikh  policeman   above 

looks  on  with   admiration 


SIAN-FU       IN      THE       LAND      OF      SINIM 

"Sian  is  the  Key,  Tungkuan  the  Lock,  Peking  the  Treasure" — The  Oldest  Mosque    in    All 
China  in  the  Classical  Capital  of  Hidden  Shensi — Extraordinary  Cave  Houses  in  the  Loess 

By  H.  S.  H.  the  Duke  of  Xensi,  LL.D. 
Photographs   by   the   Author 


ABIT  out  of  breath  and  a  trifle  tired  we  reached  the  summit 
of  Li  Shan,  the  mountain  spur  that  rises  just  behind  the 
historic  thermal  baths  at  Lintung-hsien. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  had  arrived,  ahead  of  our  caravan, 
at  Lintung,  alleged  burial  place  of  the  imperial  builder  of  the 
Great  Wall. 

We  sent  our  Chinese  cards  to  the  magistrate,  and  were  ac- 
corded his  permission  to  enter  the  grounds  of  the  ancient  thermal 
bath.  The  water  that  bubbles  up  from  under  the  Li  Shan,  the 
Kwen-Lun  tentacle  that  shields  Lintung  from  the  gales  out  of 
the  plain  of  Sian-fu,  is  more  than  a  hundred  degrees  hot;  so  on 
a  day  when  you  have  given  up  measuring  temperatures  already 
before  noon,  because  the  roasting  Chinese  summer  had  then  reg- 
istered 115  degrees  F.  in  the  shade  of  the  persimmon  tree,  under 
which  you  were  resting  for  a  moment,  it  feels  like  heaven  to  get 
into  the  big  cave-like  stone  bath  and  play  around  in  the  water  to 


your  heart's  content,  even  with  an  interested  Chinese  audience. 

Frank  Cavendish  and  I,  who  had  been  traveling  together  by 
native  houseboat  and  caravan  for  more  than  a  month  out  of 
Peking,  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  We  had  been  some  fourteen 
hours  in  the  saddle  that  day,  but  we  had  enjoyed  no  anticipatory 
pleasures  as  to  the  thermal  baths  at  Lintung.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  result  of  the  surprise  bath — for  bathing  is  not  as  fre- 
quent during  trips  in  the  interior  of  China  as  it  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson — was  delightful  and  energizing  to  the  extent  that  we 
decided  to  climb  the  "hill,"  as  Frank  termed  the  Li  Shan.  We 
knew  that  Sian-fu  might  possibly  be  seen  some  sixteen  miles 
further  west. 

On  the  top  of  the  mountain  spur  we  were  amiably  greeted  by 
an  elderly  Taoist  priest,  who  offered  us  refreshments  as  soon  as 
he  noticed  our  lack  of  breath,  and  we  delighted  in  his  weak 
tea  and  brown  Canton  sugar. 


6 

Some  years  earlier  we  had  been  together  on  one  of  our  peren- 
nial political  missions,  from  Peking  into  Outer  Mongolia,  where 
we  had  incidentally  rescued  a  too  curious  Japanese  colonel  from 
the  Hutuktu's  inhuman  prison,  and  we  had  visited  other  places  in 
the  interior  of  the  then  Chinese  empire,  but  the  Foreign  Office 
had  never  ordered  us  to  Sian-fu.  This  had  disappointed  us,  for 
we  well  knew  that  the  ancient  classical  capital  of  the  Land  of 
Sinim  was  infinitely  more  interesting  than  Peking  or  any  other 
city  in  the  entire  Far  East.  When  thereto  was  joined  the  com- 
parative inaccessibility  of  Sian-fu,  not  forgetting  the  fact  that 
rather  few  white  men  ever  went  there,  Frank  and  I  were  in  great 
good  humor  that 
our  investigations 
for  His  Majesty's 
intelligence  serv- 
ice had  this  time, 
at  last,  brought 
us  into  the  center 
of  the  most  his- 
toric part  of  the 
empire. 

Beyond  the 
little  Taoist  tem- 
ple on  the  Li 
Shan,  where  we 
enjoyed  tea  with 
the  priest,  the 
mountain  spur 
ran  but  a  short 
distance  further 
north  before  it 
suddenly  inclined 
steeply  to  the 
plain  of  the  prov- 
ince that  is  known 
to  foreigners  as 
"Hidden  Shensi." 
And  from  our 
lofty  place  of 
observatio  n — 
through  our  field 
glasses — we  could 
discern  quite 
plainly,      in      the 

golden  haze  of  a  slowly  disappearing 
sun,  the  four  majestic  gates,  the  tall 
pagodas,  the  massive  bell  and  drum 
towers  and  the  imposing  walls — all 
part  and  parcel  of  our  goal :  Sian-fu, 
that  means  "Western  Peace." 

The  next  morning  we  slept  longer 
than  usual.  It  had  been  the  custom 
of  our  caravan  to  start  on  its  west- 
ward way  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning — sometimes 
earlier,  when  the  distance  to  be  cov- 
ered was  more  than  twenty  miles. 
But  we  were  nearing  our  goal  after 
a  certain  amount  of  privation,  so  we 


Crossing  Chinese  rivers  is  not  always  quick  work,  for  the  service  is  that  of  the  government.    iThe 
ferrymen  will  sit  and  wait  until  a  goodly  number  of  travelers  has  gathered — notably  a  number  of 

such  as  give  promise  of  tips 
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slept  a  little  late.  By  six,  however,  Frank  and  I  were  having  a 
wonderful  time  together  in  the  cave  bath,  behaving  like  a  couple 
of  crazy  schoolboys  and  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  silly  antics. 

"Your  conduct  must  be  the  result."  I  teased  Frank,  who  was 
scrubbing  himself  all  over  with  amazing  energy,  "of  having  slept 
in  the  empress-dowager's  discarded  bed.  The  distinction  has 
unhinged  you !" 

Frank  jumped  at  me  and  ducked  me  mercilessly. 
At  last  we  started  westwards,  but  that  day  we  did  but  thirteen 
miles. 

Toward  sunset  we  arrived  at  the  village  of   Chi-li-pu,  three 

miles  east  of 
Sian-fu,  and 
Frank  decided 
that  we  were  not, 
after  these  many 
years  of  anticipa- 
tion, to  make  our 
entry  into  the 
Tang  dynasty's 
capital  in  the  twi- 
light of  gray 
shadows,  but  in 
the  blinding  glory 
of  the  following 
morning's  sun- 
shine. I  thor- 
oughly shared  the 
view,  which  was 
more  than  I  could 
say  for  the  cara- 
van leader  and  his 
muleteers.  They 
were  sullen  at  the 
prospect  of  an- 
other and  u  n- 
necessary  day's 
travel  but  we 
pacified  them  in 
the  way  that 
never  fails. 

Chi-li-pu   is   a 
queer     little     vil- 


lage. 


Ho    is    the    north    China    term    for    river;    kiang, 
south  China 


Half  of  the 
community,  at  least,  lives  in  caves  dug 
into  the  loess,  while  the  other  half 
dwells  in  huts  and  houses  on  top  of 
the  steep  loess  wall  that  here  faces 
east.  It  was  hard  to  find  an  inn 
worthy  of  the  name,  for  the  proximity 
of  Sian-fu  made  caravanserais  some- 
what superfluous.  However,  we  man- 
aged somehow.  We  always  managed, 
when  we  had  to. 

Before  daylight  the  following 
morning  we  rose  from  our  hard  camp 
beds.  We  had  slept  in  a  loess  cave — 
the  state  suite  of  Chi-li-pu's  foremost 
hostelry.      Next    to    our   unventilated 


&M^t. 


The  Wei   is  tributary  to  the   Yellow  River,  and  the  Ba  flows  into  the  Wei  not  far  east  of  Sian-fu.    A  thousand  years  ago  or  more,  when  the  bridge 

•it   Baenou  was  built,  the  river  was  probably  quite  a  current.    It  is  a  bit  astonishing  to-day  to  find  the  imposing  structure  across  the  remnant  of  the 

J3a—  a  third   of  a  mile  of  solid  stone  bridge  made  of  coarse  marble  spans  almost"  dry  land 
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but  cool  cave  was  a  smaller  into  which  one  might  walk  through 
a  low  opening.  I  did.  There  I  encountered  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor during  the  past  hours  of  sleep.  It  was  a  corpse  in  a  black 
coffin  on  its  journey  back  to  the  point  where  the  deceased  had 
started  life. 

Early  that  morning  we  went  down  in  front  of  the  high  loess 
wall  of  Chi-li-pu  and  waited  for  the  sun  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
As  soon  as  he  did 
we  photographed 
the  remarkable  vil- 
lages of  caves,  and 
it  proved  well 
worth  having  gone 
to  some  extra  trou- 
ble in  so  doing. 

Then  we  joined 
our  caravan  that 
had  been  staying 
uphill  overnight  in 
another  "inn,"  and 
started  for  the  old 
capital. 

About  seven  in 
the  morning  we  en- 
tered the  east  sub- 
urb of  Sian-fu, 
Frank  and  I  on 
ponyback,  the  rest 
of  the  caravan  in 
carts  of  springless 
make,  or  on  foot. 

At  a  turning  of 
the  road  the  tre- 
mendous east  gate 
of  the  ancient  cap- 
ital suddenly  tow- 
ered above  us.  A 
few  minutes  later  we  rode  under  the  triplex  gate-structure,  and 
in  the  outer  vatlike  enclosure  we  were  asked  by  the  guard — he 
was  armed  with  a  broomstick,  while  an  impressive  collection  of 
halberds  of  grotesque  designs  was  exhibited  in  a  stand  close  by — 
to  show  him  our  Chinese  passports.  That  we  declined  to  do,  on 
the  ground  that  he  ought  to  know  that  no  white  man  could  have 
penetrated  unmolested  so  far  into  the  interior  of  China  without 
a  very  definite  passport  from  the  Wai  Wu  Pu  at  Peking;  and 
also  due  to  his  complete  absence  of  rank. 

However,  we  told  him  through  our  interpreter  that  we  in- 


tended sending  our  passports  to  the  governor's  vamen  for  His 
Excellency's  minute  inspection,  which  promise  did  not  in  the 
least  seem  to  satisfy  the  sentry  and  his  superior  officers  at  the 


At  the  terminal  of  a  little  mining  railroad  in 
honor.     Only  the 


guard-house. 

The  four  huge  gates  and  the  walls  of  the  Sian-fu  were  in 
remarkably  good  repair.  The  reason  is  simple  enough.  In  Au- 
gust, 1900,  the  empress  dowager  and  her  nephew  emperor  fled 

from  Peking  to 
the  ancient  capital 
of  the  e  m  p  i  re, 
Sian-fu,  now  the 
provincial  capital 
of  Shensi.  The 
I 'oxers  and  the  ad- 
vancing allied 
troops  had  made  it 
too  hot  for  her  in 
Peking. 

Tuan  Fang  was 
then  viceroy  over 
Shenkan,  and  he  at 
once  moved  from 
Kansu  to  Shensi, 
so  that  he  might  be 
at  the  service  of 
the  distinguished 
visitors.  Among 
many  other  things 
h  e  ordered  the 
walls  and  gates  put 
into  parade  condi- 
tion, and  that  task 
was  very  well  done. 
The  two  larger 
yamens,  or  official 
residences,  in  the 
city  were  repaired, 
cleaned,  painted.  One  was  intended  for  the  empress,  the  other 
for  her  nephew.  When  she  arrived,  however,  she  decided  to 
occupy  only  one  residential  compound,  the  Peh  Yuan,  or  North 
Court,  which — Tuan  Fang  honestly  told  her — was  haunted.  But 
Her  Majesty  did  not  mind  that. 

For  nine  months  the  imperial  court  remained  at  Sian-fu.  The 
temporary  capital  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  the  metropolis 
throughout  the  golden  literary  and  artistic  age  during  the  reign 
of  the  illustrious  Tang  dynasty  (A.  D.  618-907),  became  world- 
noted  again  overnight,  for  the  imperial  edicts  that  were  usually 


Honan  the  travelers  were  met  by  this  guard  of 

front   row  had   rifles 


This  structure  hanging  over  a  goldfish  pond 
was  photographed  from  the  courtyard  of  th? 
Peh  Yuan  in  Sian-fu,  where  the  imperial 
fugitives    from    Peking    dwelt    nine    montl  s 


In  northern  China  even  smaller  cities  were 
walled.     This  is  a  typical  gate  of  an  unim- 
portant city  in  East  Shensi,  but  its  preserva- 
tion is   uncommon 


This  picturesque  pavilion  is  on  the  grounds 

of  the  oldest  Mohammedan  mosque  in  China, 

situated  in  Sian-fu.     The  tiles  are  glazed   a 

beautiful    green 
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1. adders  and  steps  in  the  loess  provide  means  of  access 
to   this   cave   house,   which   had   even   a   door  and   an 
imitation  roof— the  pride  of  the  owner.    It  was  uncom- 
monly roomy,  with  several  smaller  cave-rooms  running 
off  from  the  main  living-room.    Loess  caves  are  cool  in 
summer  and  cozy  in  winter,  but  they  have  no  ventila- 
tion.    The   Chinese    farmer  lives  his  entire  life 
here.     The    ignorance    of   the   popu- 
lation   is   appalling 


Among  the  strangest  geological  phenomena  in  the  world  must  be  counted  the 
"loess"  of  northern  China.  It  is  an  aeolian  or  wind  deposit  carried  from  the  great 
deserts  by  the  constant  winds  of  the  past  ages.  It  is  yellow,  finer  than  toilet 
powder  when  dry,  worse  than  clay  when  wet,  reliable  in  yielding  twice  a  j^ear 
crops  of  wheat,  millet,  maize  and  the  like,  and  useful  even  as  a  substitute  for 
houses,  for  millions  of  Chinese  live  in  caves  dug  out  of  the  loess.  The  pic- 
ture shows  part  of  the  village  of  Chi-li-pu,  three  miles  from  Sian-fu 


issued  daily  from  Peking  and  which,  at  that  time,  thrilled  the  world  because 
of  the  Boxer  rebellion,  were  now  promulgated  from  Sian-fu,  far  in  the 
interior  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

The  result  was  that  the  American  and  European  press  wanted  to  know 
something  about  Sian-fu,  but  their  failure  was  conspicuous  to  a  degree, 
until  the  North  China  Herald  of  Shanghai  had  a  pamphlet  printed  on  the 
city  by  Doctor  Hogg,  a  missionary  who  had  been  there.  But  even  this 
valuable  brochure  was  a  bit  misleading,  for  Sian-fu  was  spelled  Hsian-fu. 
The  city,  at  that  time  and  even  now,  is  variously  and  erroneously  written 
Segan-fu,  Sigan-fu,  Hsian-fu,  Siyan-fu  and  what  not ;  while  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Hart  and  his  Imperial  Posts  laboriously 
romanized  hundreds  of  city  names  in  China,  selecting  for  the  spelling  of  the 
capital  of  Shensi :  Sian-fu.  Thus  it  could  not  become  confounded  by  aliens 
with  Tsinan-fu  in  Shantung  of  German-Japanese  infamy,  and  other  cities  of 
similar  nomenclature. 

We  were  told  in  Sian-fu  that  the  imperial  family  never  left  the  resi- 
dential compound  of  the  Peh  Yuan  during  the  nine  months'  stay  in  Sian-fu. 
It  must  have  been  trying  for  them.  For,  after  much  persuasion,  we  were 
permitted  to  visit  the  locked  and  barred  residence  of  the  imperial  fugitives 
and  indeed  the  buildings  and  gardens  were  but  small  and  modest  and  even 
cramped  compared  with  those  at  Peking. 

Weeds  were  growing  everywhere  in  the  yards  and  park,  and  things  gen- 
erally were  falling  into  decay.  Since  the  residence  of  the  court  the  buildings 
had  automatically  become  sacred,  and  no  one,  except  the  caretaker  who  took 
no  care,  and  the  governing  mandarins,  was  allowed  to  enter.  However, 
additional  fees  mollified  the  Cerberus  to  the  extent  that  we  were  enabled  to 
take  a  photograph  or  two. 

The  temporary  throne  room  of  the  melancholy  emperor  Kwang  Hsu  and 
the  sleeping  quarters  of  his  autocratic  aunt  were  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
features.  Everything  had  been  left  standing  as  it  was  when  the  court 
returned  to  Peking  half  a  dozen  years  before.  The  throne  of  yellow  silk, 
the  priceless  Chien  Lung  rug  in  the  council  room,  the  carved  bedstead  of 
the  dowager  empress,  its  red  satin  coverlet,  the  magnificent  lang-yao  vase 
and  a  few  Ming  incense-burners  on  an  inlaid  table  near  the  bed,  the  stand 
built  over  the  fish-pond  in  the  park,  even  a  foreign  glass  door  or  two — every- 
thing bore  testimony  to  the  former  existence  here  of  high  authority  and 
attempted  splendor,  incarcerated  within  the  narrowest  of  physical  limitations. 

To  endeavor  to  render  a  detailed  description  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
fascinating  cities  within  the  scope  of  a  brief  magazine  article  is  manifestly 
impossible.    Sian-fu  is  worthy  of  at  least  a  two-volume  book. 

But  I  shall  venture  to  revert  to  some  notes,  made  on  the  spot  during  our 
month's  stay  in  Sian-fu,  in  order  to  give  you  some  kind  of  a  picture,  how- 
ever inadequate,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Sons  of  Han,  a  city  that 
houses,  even  to-day,  hardly  less  than  800,000  souls. 
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This  ancient  stone  bridge  in  Honan 
makes  one  think  rather  of  the  Ro- 
man highways  built  in  what  is  now 
the  Balkans  than  of  the  highroads 
of  China 


It  is  well  worth  while  to  stay  over 
night  in  Chi-li-pu  in  order  to  re- 
ceive this  first  impression  of  Shen- 
si's  capital,  the  great  east  gate  of 
Sian-fu,    by    full    daylight 


Like  most  northern  municipalities  in 
China  the  entire  city  is  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  in  this  case  a  structure  that  is  out- 
done only  by  that  encircling  Peking. 
Sian-fu's  impressive  wall  is  some  thirty- 
five  feet  in  height  and  certainly  ten  miles 
in  circumference — the  city  being  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  of,  roughly 
speaking,  three  by  two  miles.  The  cren- 
elated wall  is  fortified  with  .numerous 
watch-towers  and  tall  corner-towers, 
while  the  four  gates,  as  indicated,  are 
surmounted  by  huge  structures  of  brick 
and  stone  with  immense  roofs  that  rise 
some  eighty  feet  into  the  air  and  can 
be  seen  from  far  away  in  the  surround- 
ing country. 

At  the  west  gate  are  found  some  deep 
ancient  wells  that  supply  the  popula- 
tion with  drinking  water,  peddled  about 
on  wheelbarrows  by  coolies  who  make 
a  living  in  this  "dry"  way.  Wells  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  are  impure  and 
less  deep,  so  that  their  water  is  used  for 
other  domestic  purposes. 

The  two  main  arteries  of  traffic,  the 
streets  respectively  from  the  north  to  the 
south  gate  and  from  the  east  to  the  west 
gate,  cut  the  provincial  capital  into  four 
natural  parts. 

The  northwestern  part  is  the  Moham- 
medan quarter,  and  here  lies  the  oldest 
mosque  ever  built  in  China.  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city  live  the  immigrants  from 
the  overpopulated  province  of  Szechuan 
towards  the  southwest  and,  of  course,  the 
strictly  Mohammedan  community  which 


Some  of  the  finer  residential  com- 
pounds of  Sian-fu  are  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  building  looming 
large  in  the  background  is  the  red- 
painted  wooden  bell  tower,  photo- 
graphed from  the  top  of  the  nearby 
drum    tower 


Facing  one  of  China's  holy  moun- 
tains, the  Hwa  Shan,  at  Hwa  Yin 
Miao,  in  eastern  Shensi,  is  a  mag- 
nificent modern  Taoist  temple  built 
some  hundred   and  fifty  years   ago 
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TRA V  EL 


Fording   shallow   streams   is   part   of   the    routine  when  traveling  in  China.     The  peaceful  member 

of  humanity  seated  on  top  of  his  mattress  is  a  soldier    given    the   travelers    for    their   protection. 

Fortunately  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  upon  him  to  sacrifice  his  comfort  in   any  way!     New 

guards    were   provided    almost    every    day 

holds   itself    apart,    even   aloof,    from 
the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  Mohammedans — and 
there  are  some  fifty  millions — them- 
selves say  that  they  arrived  in  the  em- 
pire centuries  ago  as  the  mercenary 
bodyguard  of  some  distant  ruler,  who 
employed  them  as  do  the  popes  their 
Swiss  Guards,  as  did  the  Byzantine 
emperors  their  Warings.  This  origin 
sounds  true  enough,  and  even  to-day 
the  Mohammedans  in  China  are  mostly 
military  men.  At  least,  they  are  mili- 
taristic, and  they  seem  to  look  down 
upon  the  peaceful  Chinese.  .  The 
many  Mohammedans  that  we  had 
occasion  to  observe  at  Sian-fu,  notably 
around  the  mosques,  distinctly  pos- 
sessed Indo-Aryan  facial  traits.  The 
women  were  not  veiled.  The  Mo- 
hammedans were,  are  and  will  remain 
distinct — just  like  the  few  remaining 
Chinese  Jews  at  Kaifeng-fu  in  Honan. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  we 
were  not  able  to  fathom,  the  Moham- 
medans of  Sian-fu  took  no  part  in 
the  great  Moslem  rebellion  (1860-72), 
and  consequently  Sian-fu  was  saved 
from  destruction,  while  the  surround- 
ing country  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  leagues  was  laid  waste  and 
mercilessly  pillaged  and  plundered  as 
were,  half  a  century  later,  Belgium, 
Serbia  and  Poland. 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  city  is 
the  Tatar  or  Manchu  quarter,  encircled  by  an  inner  wall.  After 
the  Manchus  conquered  the  Chinese,  A.  D.  1644,  it  became  the 
fashion  under  the  Ching  emperors  to  maintain  Tatar  garrisons 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  realm.  Such  a  garrison  implies,  of 
course,  a  whole  Manchu  community,  including  wives,  concubines, 
children,  servants,  servants'  servants,  and  many  other  species  of 
grafters  and  hangers-on,  legalized  and  otherwise,  who  are  the 
inevitable  flotsam  on  the  current  of  power.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  haughty,  lazy,  cruel  and  good-for- 
nothing  than  the  so-called  Manchu  garrisons  in  Chinese  capital 
of  yesteryear;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Chinese 
republican  government  got  rid  of  the  nuisance  in  short  order 

In  the  Manchu  section  there  was  plenty  of  leisure  and  of 
room.  Ihe  streets  were  in  a  frightful  condition,  as  all  munici- 
pal grants  went  for  graft. 


Hardly  two  pagodas  in  China  can  be  said 

to   look   alike.     This   well-preserved  one, 

a    few    miles    southeast    of    Sian-fu,    was 

built   before    A.    D.   900 


This  superb  sixty-foot  rock-hewn  Buddha  at  Lung- 
men,  Honan,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  specimens 
form  an  Eldorado  for  the  artist,  archaeologist  and 
historian.  These  grotto  sculptures  were  carved 
under  Indian  influence,  and  are  all  more  than  a 
thousand  }rears  old 


Passing  into  the  Manchu  quarter 
from  the  Chinese  city  is  like  leaving 
Wall  Street  behind  you  and  entering 
Trinity  Church.  And  yet,  space  and 
silence  are  still  more  emphasized  when, 
after  a  short  walk,  you  enter  the  ex- 
tensive enclosure — likewise  separately 
walled — inside  the  Tatar  city  which 
is  now  given  over  to  pasture  and  occa- 
sional military  drill  for  old-time 
troops,  but  which  once,  during  the 
glorious  rule  of  the  Tang  emperors  of 
old,  held  the  most  magnificent  constel- 
lation of  imperial  palaces,  parks,  pa- 
vilions, artificial  lakes,  stables  and 
temples  that  the  East  has  ever  seen — 
an  enclosure  which,  some  day  in  a  not 
distant  future,  will  yield  archaeologi- 
cal treasures  that  can  be  compared 
only  with  those  of  Rome. 

The  southwestern  section  of  Sian- 
fu  is  largely  residential.  Here  we  saw 
a  number  of  fine,  almost  palatial  com- 
pounds, shaded  by  beautiful  trees.  As 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  multitude  of 
retired  officers  and  officials  live  here  in 
order  to  enjoy  that  otium  cum  dignitate 
which  Cicero  mentions  and  which 
may,  and  may  not,  have  been  earned. 

This  part  of  the  city  also  harbors  the  yamen  of  the  governors 
of  Shensi,  the  Peh  Yuan  lying  a  little  further  to  the  northeast. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  governor  was  a  disgruntled  old 
man  called  Chao,  whom  I  met  once  or  twice  in  the  streets  as  he 
was  carried  by  with  hectic  haste  in  his  green  sedan-chair.  In 
an  official  letter  which  he  had  cause  to  send  us  in  connection 
with  our  investigations  of  certain  phases  of  political  intrigue 
against  China  by  another  eastern  power,  this  old  and  extraordi- 
nary representative  of  the  empress  dowager,  who  still  ruled  China 
during  our  trip,  answered  in  a  formal  note  that,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  he  could  not  grant  the  request  for  a  personal 
interview  because  "His  Excellency  would  not  allow  a  white 
man  to  behold  his  countenance,  which  had  been  rendered 
unbeautiful    through    the    immoderate    use    of    wine    and    the 
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The  ten-foot  Chinese  Christian  Nestorian 

monument  of  A.  D.  781  stood  outside  of 

Sian-fu  until  it  was  moved  into  the  Peilin 

during  October,  1907 


intemperate       smoking     of     opium." 

After  meeting  the  governor  in  the 
street  Frank  and  I  agreed  that  his 
self-characterization  was  conservative. 
We  were  fortunately  able,  however, 
to  transact  our  official  business  with 
Fantai  and  one  other  official. 

The  outer  courtyard  of  the  gov- 
ernor's yamen  forms  the  central  mar- 
ket-place of  Sian-fu.  It  is  a  veritable 
bazaar,  and  a  busy  life  may  be  watched 
here  from  sunrise  till  dark. 

Hawkers,  dentists,  astrologers, 
money-changers  who  sell  you  copper 
for  silver  or  vice  versa,  palmists, 
theatrical  shows,  story-tellers,  quack- 
doctors,  notion-peddlers,  candy-stands, 
-corn-cutters,  drug-counters  with  the 
most  unmentionable  medicines  that 
man  ever  devised,  gangsters,  grafters, 
soldiers,  oculists  and  innumerable 
others  do  a  roaring  trade  here  all  day 
long.  They  victimize  not  only  the  city 
dwellers  but  they  particularly  lean,  as 
do  their  colleagues  in  other  lands,  to- 
ward the  simpler  brethren  of  agricultural  persuasion  who  "come 
to  town." 

People  jostle  one  another,  some  swear  while  others  laugh,  and 
among  this  feverish  crowd,  not  entirely  unlike  the  one  that  Jesus 
drove  out  of  the  temple,  we  find  three  or  four  timid,  native-born 
missionaries  of  some  Christian  denomination  or  other,  who,  armed 
with  a  portable  organ,  so  well  known  from  minor  chautauquas 
in  New  Jersey,  sing  aloud  holy  hymns  to  the  marked  consternation 
of  some  and  to  the  equally  great  amusement  of  others. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  is  dispersed  by  scarlet-coated  soldiers  on 
the  run.  They  shriekingly  proclaim  the  names  and  titles  of  a 
mandarin,  who  is  being  carried  hurriedly  by  in  his  closed  sedan 
chair,  while  numerous  coolies  run  along  with  signs  painted  in  red 
and  gold,  rendering  the  dignities  of  the  occupant  of  the  swinging 
chair,  preceded  by  his  umbrella  of  authority  and  followed  by 
several  retainers  on  ponies  with  shaggy  manes  and  fiery  eyes. 

Again  life  sweeps  on  in  the  gubernatorial  square,  where  the 
mob   listens   open-mouthed  to  the  story-tellers,    glares    at    the 


Chinese   women    and    aged   people,   when   they   can  afford  it,  prefer  traveling  in  a  mule  litter,  but 
it  is  said  that  this  mode  of  transportation   requires    some   practice   to   avoid   attacks   of 

sea-sickness 

marionette  show  and  looks  wonder- 
ingly  at  its  psalm-singing  country- 
men and  their  quaint  music-box. 

The  southeastern  section  of  Sian- 
fu  also  contains  a  number  of  fine  resi- 
dences, but  here  we  find  first  of  all  the 
better  artisans  and  shops  of  the  pro- 
vincial capital.  Last,  but  far  from 
least,  we  here  find  the  Peilin. 

The  Peilin  or  "Forest  of  Tablets" 
will  do  much  to  make  the  ancient 
capital  an  international  place  of  visit 
some  time  in  the  future  when  the  rail- 
road reaches  Sian-fu,  for  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  unique  collections  of  in- 
scribed tablets  and  monuments  in  the 
world.  Needless  to  say,  the  wonder- 
ful state  of  preservation  of  the  in- 
scriptions is  one  of  the  main  attrac- 
tions to  the  student. 

Among  the  treasures  in  the  Peilin, 
which  is  situated  not  far  east  of  the 
south  gate,  is  a  pictorial  presentation 
of  Confucius  on  stone,  a  great  rarity, 
for  in  the  Confucian  temples  all  over 
the  empire  there  are  no  idols,  no  pic- 
tures, nor  anything  else  that  might 
detract  attention  from  the  main  reason 
why  a  worshiper  should  enter  a 
house  of  religion. 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  as- 
sociation of  the  great  teacher  with  the 
classics  of  China,  that  are  inscribed  in 
extenso  on  stone  in  the  Peilin,  that  his  image  has  been  set  up  here. 
The  Peilin  also,  since  1907,  shelters  the  Nestorian  Monument, 
one  of   the   world's   three   or    four  most   important   documents, 
set  up  in  A.  D.  781  by  the  first  Christian  mission  that  entered 
China.     Twelve  years  ago  the  Danish  explorer,  Dr.  Frits  Holm, 
made  two  pilgrimages  to   Sian-fu.     His   expedition   resulted  in 
the   Nestorian   Monument   being  put  under   roof.      Dr.    Holm's 
two-ton  replica  of  the  priceless  monument  which,  in  the  teeth 
of  "unspeakable  difficulties,"  according' to  Professor  Kuwabara 
of  the  Kioto  Imperial  University,  he  transported  350  miles  to  the 
railroad,  has  since  been  permanently  placed  in  the  papal  Christian 
Museum  of  the  Lateran  Palace  in  Rome. 

The  shops,  free  from  doors  all  the  year  round  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  as  well  as  the  workshops  of  the  better  artisans, 
are  most  attractive  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  in  parts  of  the  two  main  streets,  and  you  find  a  bewildering 
multitude  of  native  goods  for  sale. 


Although  this  aged  Chinese  Buddhist  priest  never 
smoked    opium    himself,   he    grew   poppies    assidu- 
ously beside  the  temple !     The  temple  bell,  falling 
from  age,  joined  the  poppies  long  ago 


(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 

For  almost  a  century  and  a  half  Danzig,  three  miles  from  the  Baltic  and  commanding  Poland's  access  to  the  sea,  has  been  strictly  German.    This 
medieval  city  preserves  monuments  of  history  since  its  establishment  in  997  in  varied  architecture  which  surpasses  that  of  all  north  German  towns, 

possibly  excepting  Liibeck 


THE      FREE      CITY      OF      DANZIG 

Poland's  Coveted  Corridor  to  the  Sea — Medieval  Splendor  of  An  Old 
Hanseatic  Town — To-day  A  Quaint  and  Chimeful  but  Soapless  City 

By  Nevin  O.  Winter 
Author  of  "Poland  of  To-day  and  Yesterday,"  etc. 

[Mr.  Winter  having  just  returned  from  an  extensive  tour  of  investigation  in  Central  Europe  brings 
a  fresh  view  of  places  and  peoples  definitely  affected  by  the  war  and  the  Peace  Treaty. — Editor] 


IT  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  enter  Germany  from  Warsaw  in 
the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Nineteen.  Over  a  frontier  line  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  length,  Polish  and  German  soldiers  were  facing  each  other, 
carrying  loaded  rifles.  There  was  a  daily  toll  of  casualties  along 
this  extended  boundary,  and  the  foreigner,  even  an  American, 
was  not  welcomed.  Furthermore,  he  made  just  as  good  a  target 
for  a  stray  bullet  as  any  other  human  of  the  same  size.  There 
was  no  through  railway  service,  for  there  was  a  break  of  from 
one  to  two  miles  between  the  opposing  lines.  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  pass  through  this  "no  man's  land"  under  a  white  flag, 
but  the  prospect  was  not  very  alluring. 

There  was  only  one  hope,  and  that  was  the  military  officer  in 
charge  of  the  American  Food  Mission,  which  was  busily  engaged 
in  transporting  to  Warsaw  the  American  food  landed  at  Danzig 
in  order  to  relieve  the  distress  prevailing  all  over  Poland.  Hence 
it  was  that  I  appealed  to  the  colonel  and  secured  his  permis- 
sion to  journey  to  Danzig  by  the  courier  car,  as  it  was  called, 
which  made  the  trip  twice  each  week.  This  car  was  attached  to  a 
regular  passenger  train  as  far  as  the  Polish  border,  and  from  there 
it  formed  the  appendix  to  a  freight  operated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  authorities.  Through  his  kindly  intercession  I 
was  enabled  to  cross  the  German  border  and  reach  the  famous 
old  city  of  Danzig,  which  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half  had 
been  a  German  city. 

In  a  tour  which  included  a  baker's  dozen  of  the  old  and  new 
European  states,  it  was  the  one  instance  where  I  was  able  to  pass 
an  international  border  without  first  having  secured  permission 
from  some  official  of  the  country  and  having  the  same  stamped 
upon  my  passport.  The  German  frontier  authorities  accepted  the 
assurances  of  the  American  officer  that  I  was  on  legitimate  busi- 

is  and   I   was  allowed  to  proceed.     After  once  crossing  the 


border  my  visit  to  Germany  was  unhampered  and  I  experienced 
no  further  trouble  from  any  source.  I  had  really  anticipated 
some  unpleasant  incidents  because  of  the  definite  announcement 
in  Paris  just  a  few  days  before  that  Danzig  would  be  absolutely 
severed  from  the  Fatherland.  But  these  anticipations  and  the 
predictions  of  some  Polish  acquaintances  in  Warsaw  proved  to 
have  no  foundation. 

The  Port  of  Poland !  This  in  itself  is  enough  to  give  Danzig 
an  air  of  importance.  To  be  the  only  seaport  of  a  country  as 
large  as  Italy  and  with  a  population  of  probably  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  people  is  in  itself  considerable  distinction.  But  to  further 
signalize  it  the  city  is  internationalized,  in  a  sense,  which  makes 
it  of  special  interest  to  the  people  of  every  nation  which  took 
part  in  the  notable  conference  of  map  makers  assembled  at  Paris. 

Quite  near  my  hotel  there  was  a  public  square,  or  rather  a 
large  open  space.  A  large  tent  had  been  raised  there  and  in  con- 
spicuous letters  were  the  words  "Brumback's  Circus."  But  all 
was  quiet  around  this  tent  where  life  and  gaiety  usually  reign. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  circus?"  I  asked  of  the  hotel 
porter. 

"Danzig  is  in  mourning  and  no  amusements  are  permitted  to 
run,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  is  Danzig  mourning  about  ?"  I  queried,  for  my  interest 
was  beginning  to  be  aroused. 

"Because  of  the  peace  terms.  We  don't  want  to  be  separated 
from  Germany  and  we  hate  the  Poles.  Everybody  in  Danzig  is 
German  and  you  won't  hear  anything  but  German  on  the  street." 
These  words  were  said  with  a  real  spite  by  this  very  important 
official  of  the  Danzigerhof. 

During  the  week  of  mourning  there  was  not  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment, either  theater  or  moving  picture  house,  open.  In  the  cafes 
the  music  played  by  the  orchestras  was  of  the  most  solemn  char- 
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great  Vistula  River.  When  it  seemed  as  if  I  had 
seen  everything  of  interest,  after  sauntering  sev- 
eral times  along  the  Langmarkt,  the  Frauengasse, 
the  Jopengasse,  and  the  Langenhriicke,  another 
trip  would  uncover  some  bit  of  stone  carving,  a 
portico  or  a  stray  tower  that  had  somehow  es- 
caped previous  searches.  Then  I  would  en- 
counter some  narrow  street,  which  more  nearly 
resembled  a  lane  than  a  public  thoroughfare,  and 
would  emerge  into  some  diminutive  court  or 
hitherto    unseen    street. 

Danzig  does  not  need  a  label  to  prove  that  it 
is  old.  Antiquity  is  stamped  on  the  architecture 
everywhere  and  the  eyes  are  feasted  upon  vistas 
which  were  old  already  in  the  early  days  of  our 

The  port  of  Danzig  (dotted  on  the  map)  will  be  under 
Polish  administration,  according  to  the  Treaty.     The 
horizontal  lines  indicate  sovereignty  to  be  deter- 
mined    by     popular    vote;     the     dark     shaded 
portions  territory  to  be  ceded  by  Germany 


w 
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Slender  and  graceful  towers  form  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  city,  especially  those  on  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
and  on  the   Rathaus.     The  fountain  of   Neptune  in  the 
Lange-Markt  is  300  years  old,  quite  modern  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy 
merchant  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League 

acter,  some  of  it  resembling  funeral  dirges.  The 
seven  days'  mourning  ended  on  Saturday.  In  the 
afternoon  the  circus  band  played  its  liveliest  airs 
and  the  crowds  pushed  their  way  in  until  the  tents 
were  filled  to  overflowing.  The  streets  were  alive 
with  people  that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  Danzig 
had  become  herself  again. 

When  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  entered  the 
dining  room  of  the  hotel  that  evening  he  was  smil- 
ing.   It  was  filled  with  a  fairly  merry  crowd  of  din- 
ers.   The  first  selection  was  a  lively  air  that  brought 
instant  applause.     Then  came  a  great  surprise  for 
the   crowd   of   probably   twenty   American   officers 
seated  at  two  tables,  with  myself  as  the  only  civilian.    The  orches- 
tra began  to  play  music  which  sounded  strangely  familiar.     It 
was  a  medley  of  American  airs.    First  there  was  Way  Doivn  Upon 
the  Suwanee  River,  and  then  there  followed  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home  and  Old  Black  Joe.    This  was  followed  by  Maryland,  My 
Maryland,  Dixie  and  Yankee  Doodle.     This  was  going  farther 
than  we  ever  expected  from  a  German  orchestra ;  of  course  we 
involuntarily  arose  when  the  familiar  strains  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  assailed  our  ears. 

The  German  diners  did  not  resent  the  playing  of  the  American 
airs  or  our  action  in  standing  when  a  few  measures  of  the  national 
air  were  played.  In  fact,  I  did  not  hear  in  Germany  a  word  of 
bitterness  about  the  United  States  or  Americans.  If  they  felt 
bitter  they  were  adept  in  concealing  their  feelings.  And  yet  prac- 
tically everyone  said,  "If  it  had  not  been  for  the  United  States 
coming  in  we  would  have  won  the  war." 

There  are  not  many  cities  in  the  world  which  have  a  real  and 
penetrating  personality,  but  Danzig  is  certainly  one  of  them. 
Formerly  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  powerful  Hanseatic 
League,  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  Liibeck  itself,  it  had 
practically  dropped  from  the  public  eye  for  a  century  and  more. 
During  that  time  only  artists  and  searchers  after  the  picturesque 
and  quaint  have  hunted  out  this  city  which  is  on  the  boundary 
line  between  East  and  West  Prussia.  It  is  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  country  of  Poland  that  has  attracted  popular  attention  to 
this  city  once  more,  and  its  internationalization,  with  equal  rights 
for  both  Poles  and  Germans.  With  the  city  there  has  been  set 
aside  an  adjoining  territory  of  some  four  hundred  square  miles. 
Danzig  thus  becomes  a  most  important  section  of  Poland's  "corri- 
dor to  the  sea,"  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard. 

I  have  visited  many  cities  during  my  travels  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  few  possess  more  of  real  and  intense  interest  for  the 
lover  of  the  rare  and  curious  than  this  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 


For   the   old   Danzig   merchant   nothing  was   too   good   in   clothes   or 

houses.     Brick  was  good  enough  for  churches,  but  in  a  country  almost 

devoid  of  stone  he  must  have  stone.     Gargoyles  grin  down  at  you  as 

they  did  300  years  ago 
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own  country.     Its  quaintness  is  proverbial  and  most  attractive. 

When  I  think  of  Danzig  I  see  streets  full  of  high,  narrow 
facades  melting  into  each  other,  gentle 
curving  streets  fairly  alive  with  rich  re- 
liefs, and  inquisitive  gargoyles  peering 
down  from  heights  above.  There  comes  a 
picture  of  the  water  front  with  an  un- 
broken line  of  these  old  houses  of 
romantic  architecture  and,  last  of  all, 
the  profile  of  the  Krahn  Thor,  or  Crane 
Gate,  with  its  stories  projecting  one  be- 
yond another.  In  every  vista  there  is  a 
crowd  of  fascinating  old  gables  mingled 
with  the  dusky  red  of  the  weatherbeaten 
tiles.  Beyond  the  ruddy  expanse  of 
church  roofs  swings  in  noble  curves  the 
waters  of  the  broad  Vistula  which  have 
just  arrived  from  Cracow  and  Warsaw, 
the  old  capitals  of  ancient  Poland. 
Scarcely  a  league  away  dash  the  breakers 
of  the  Baltic,  whose  nearness  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  prosperity  of  this  pros- 
perous commercial  city. 

Danzig  was  undoubtedly  still  more 
picturesque  before  the  ancient  moat  and 
fortifications  were  leveled  by  the  simple 
process  of  depositing  the  latter  in  the 
former.  There  has  been  little  other 
alteration  in  the  medieval  appearance 
of  this  splendid  old  Hanseatic  town. 
There  is  a  little  suggestion  of  a  northern 
Venice  in  the  numerous  waterways  which 
confront  you  in  several  sections  of  the 
city.  There  is  no  such  reminder  in  the 
architecture,  however,  for  it  is  sugges- 
tive rather  of  northern  melancholy  than 
of  southern  lightness  and  vivacity. 

I  think  of  Danzig  also  as  a  city  of 
bells  and  chimes.  They  do  not  equal  in 
tone  those  of  Belgium ;  but  I  had  been 


The  flocks  of  Germany  and  Poland  are  much 
depleted  by  the  war,  and  a  future  substitute  for 
the  well-known  feather  bed  is  predicted.  Dan- 
zig's population  is  ninety-five  per  cent  German 


d< -Is       e '   ■   v, i/,1        T  ,;"""r,t,°"  °J  the  medieval   and   modern.      Here   twentieth   century  business 
1  v    I  1  g  buildings   dating  back   to  the  Hanseatic  league,  that  great  alliance  which  drig- 

mallj    formed  a  bond  of  peace  between  Eastern  and   Western  Europe,  and   for  two  centuries  fought  the 
monopolizing    of    the    trade    of    the  Baltic  by  the  northern   kingdoms 


traveling  for  many  weeks  throughout  a  bell-less  country  and  the 
music  of  the  chimes  of  Danzig  enchanted  me.  In  Poland  there 
are  no  bells,  for  they  were  all  melted  into 
cannon  for  the  German  armies.  And  so 
it  was  throughout  practically  all  of 
former  Austria-Hungary.  Big  bells  and 
little  bells,  good  bells  and  those  of  indif- 
ferent quality,  all  met  the  same  fate,  for 
the  German  troops  were  very  thorough 
in  their  search  for  the  brass  and  bronze 
metal  of  which  they  were  in  such  desper- 
ate need. 

I  went  down  to  the  market  one  morn- 
ing to  see  if  I  could  find  some  women 
wearing  the  old  picturesque  costumes. 
There  were  many  women  present  but 
none  in  costume.  I  passed  one  group 
engaged  in  a  very  animated  discussion 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.  I  stopped 
and  listened  for  a  moment  and  then 
said. 

"Are  things  very  dear  here  in  Dan- 
zig?" 

"Ach,  Gott!"  said  one  dame.  "It  is 
something  terrible.  Why,  eggs  cost  a 
mark  and  a  quarter  each  and  meats — 
why,  no  one  can  afford  to  buy  them." 

"We  have  the  same  trouble  in  the 
United  States,"  I  said,  "the  cost  of  every- 
thing is  frightful." 

"So  you  are  an  American?  Well, 
you  have  everything  you  want.  You 
have  plenty  of  fats,  good  bacon,  good 
bread,  and  soap  and  coffee  and  tea. 
When  are  you  going  to  send  food  to 
Germany  ?" 

All  of  the  good  woman's  tirade 
against  the  high  cost  of  things  was  for- 
gotten in  her  enumeration  of  things  that 
were  lacking.  She  was  right.  Germany 
did  need  much  and  it  was  of  the 
fats  that  everybody  talked.  "We 
have  no  fats"  was  an  expression 
I  heard  scores  of  times.  Good 
soap  was  a  soap  that  was  almost 
non-existent.  Since  then  many 
cargoes  of  American  food  have 
reached  Germany  and  the  situa- 
tion should  be  somewhat  relieved. 
One  of  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  Danzig  architecture  is 
its  number  of  slender  towers  and 
spires.  There  are  several  of 
these  upon  the  old  Marienkirche, 
or  Church  of  St.  Mary's.  But 
the  most  noted  as  well  as  the 
most  striking  one  is  that  which 
surmounts  the  Rathaus,  which 
we  would  call  City  Hall.  The 
building  dates  from  seven  cen- 
turies ago,  and  the  graceful  spire 
was  added  as  long  ago  as  1560. 
There  is  a  figure  at  the  top  which 
is  said  to  represent  Sigismund 
Augustus,  one  of  the  famous 
sovereigns  of  Poland.  One  sees 
many  other  reminders  of  former 
Polish  sovereignty.  The  white 
eagle  of  Poland  stares  down  at 
one  from  many  places,  while  the 
coats  of  arms  of  the  former 
kings  and  titled  families  are  con- 
spicuous sights  on  every  side. 

The  Rathaus  is  at  one  end  of 
the  broad  s.treet  known  as  the 
Langemarkt.  On  either  side  of 
the  street  is  an  imposing  line  of 
the  palaces  for  which  Danzig  was 
formerly  famous.     Side  by  side 
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The   Hanseatic  merchants   spent  lavishly  on 

their  homes.     The  steps  and  porches  of  their 

houses  often  extended  far  into  the  street.    A 

visit   reveals   many  treasures   in   friezes, 

tiles,  brasses   and   sculptures 


they  stand  in  friendly  rivalry,  testifying  to  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  the  time.  In  the  center  of  the  street  is  the  fountain  of  Nep- 
tune which  is  three  hundred  years  old.  The  palaces  on  this  and 
other  streets  were  characteristic  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  day. 
The  merchants  assumed  the  garments  and  manners  of  princes.  A 
traveler  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  "You'll  not  leave 
Danzig  witli  a  whole  skin  if  you  don't  address  every  sailor  and 
small-sulphur-match  peddler  as  'My  Lord'." 

The  Danzig  merchant  seemed  to  order  his  house  as  he  ordered 
his  clothes,  for  nothing  was  too  good.  He  adopted  the  ruffs  of 
Italy  as  readily  as  he  did  the  furs  of  Russia.  In  a  country  almost 
devoid  of  stone  this  was  the  only 
material  he  would  have,  although 
brick  was  good  enough  for  the 
churches.  A  visit  to  some  of 
these  old  patrician  dwellings  re- 
veals many  strange  bits  of  decor- 
ation. There  are  friezes  of 
quaint  tile  of  Biblical  design 
made  in  Danzig  by  refugees 
from  Delft ;  there  are  the  most 
brilliant  of  brasses  ;  while  doors 
and  ceilings  are  ornamented  with 
most  wonderful  sculptures.  One 
of  the  beauties  of  the  city  is  that 
the  medieval  character  has  been 
preserved  by  the  modern  build- 
ers. It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  new  from  the  old. 
One  house  puzzled  me  very  much 
until  I  found  the  telltale  date  of 
1900.  Its  neighbors  bore  such 
dates  as  1569,  1603,  1660  and 
1715.  The  newer  buildings  have 
copied  the  tall  narrow  gables,  the 
heraldic  banners,  the  projecting 
gargoyles  and  other  peculiarities 
of  the  architecture  of  a  former 
period.  Sundials  and  the  quaint- 
est of  figures  ornament  many  of 
the  oldest  buildings.  I  found  one 
old  building  bearing  the  date  of 
1563,  which  was  completely  cov- 
ered with  these  characteristic 
carvings. 


"Als  in  Gott"  and  "Gloria  Deo  Soli"  are  a  couple  of  the 
laconic  mottoes.  Here  is  the  translation  of  a  Latin  in- 
scription on  the  Topfergasse: 

"Guest,  to  you  when  you  knock  this  my  portal  will  open; 
Do  you  open  your  heart  wide  to  the  summons  of   God." 

Among  the  many  peculiar  and  unique  features  of 
Danzig  none  are  more  characteristic  than  the  stone 
porches  extending  far  out  into  streets  which  arc  none  too 
wide  without  these  obstructions.  They  add  to  the  pic- 
turesque, but  they  also  add  much  to  the  confusion  of 
modern  traffic.  The  steps  of  the  porches  arc  generally 
Hanked  with  huge  balls  of  granite  or  with  carved  posts. 
Some  of  the  balustrades  are  stone  slabs  decorated,  like- 
Roman  sarcophagi,  with  mythological  reliefs  or  scenes 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  gargoyles  leering  over  the 
streets  still  grin  down  at  you  just  as  they  did  in  the  old 
times  when  every  merchant  lounged  on  his  or  his  neigh- 
bor's Beischlag  (porch)  in  the  cool  of  hot  summer  even- 
ings. In  the  famous  old  Frauengasse  (Woman's  Street) 
these  porches  stretch  out  in  almost  unbroken  lines,  a 
novelty  in  European  cities  where  the  porch  is  a  great 
rarity. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary's  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of 
Protestant  churches  in  the  world.    Of  this  as  a  fact  I  am 
not  positive,  but  it  does  rival  the  Paris  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  in  area.    The  church  is  almost  hemmed  in  by  struc- 
tures of  antiquated  architecture  that  suggest  the  older 
Prussia.      Danzig   joined   the   Reformation   at   an   early 
period  and  retained  its  convictions  even  after  uniting  with 
Catholic  Poland.    Because  it  was  a  free  city  it  was  saved 
from  the  ravages  which  befell  most  German  towns  during  the 
awful  Thirty  Years  War.    War  has  been  kind  to  this  old  church, 
for  the  latest  war  did  not  mar  it,  so  that  it  has  remained  a  treas- 
ure-house of  ecclesiastical  furniture  and  decoration.     Its  appear- 
ance is  rather  that  of  a  castle  than  a  religious  edifice,  and  that 
very  fact  bespeaks  the  military  instinct  which  animated  the  Teu- 
tonic builders.    It  dominates  the  city  like  a  veritable  mountain  of 
brick.     Its  origin  dates  back  six  centuries,  although  it  did  not 
reach  its  present  stupendous  size  until  a  couple  of  centuries  later. 
The  interior  of  St.  Mary's  would  be  rather  plain,  were  it  not 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Many  of  the  houses  are  orna- 
mented with  quaint  inscriptions 
or  legends,  after  a  fashion  preva- 
lent at  one  period  in  Germany. 


The  Mottlau  River  flows  through  Danzisr  in  two  sections  to  join  the  Vistula.  Fish  for  which  the  river 
and  the  Baltic  are  famous  are  sold  in  this  market  of  boats.  In  the  days  of  the  Polish  Kingdom  Danzig 
was  the  greatest  grain  market  in  the  world,  and  to-day  apparently  unending  lines  of  medieval  granaries 

and  warehouses  line  the  river  front 
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"Oh  wad  some  power   the  giftie   gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us." 

Robert  Burns 


"It's  ffuid  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It's  guid  to  be  honest  and  true, 

It's   good   to   support   Caledonia's   cause 

And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue." 

Robert  Burns 
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"Much  may  be  made  of  a  Scotchman  if 
he   be   caught  young." 

Samuel  Johnson 


UNDERSTANDING    THE    SCOTCH 


By  Eleanor  Root 


BEFORE  coming  to  Scotland  I  had  supposed  a  Scot  was  a 
Scot;  that  is,  that  the  people  of  Caledonia  were  of  one  race. 
I  found  out  my  mistake.  I  found  that  the  Lowlanders  and  the 
Highlanders  are  as  distinctly  different  as  the  Germans  and  the 
Spanish,  for  instance ;  the  Norwegians  and  the  Portuguese ;  or 
the  English  and  the  Irish. 

My  attention  was  called  to  my  ignorance  by  the  remark  of  a 
Highland  woman  who,  when  I  said  "You  Scotch  folk"  to  her  in 
the  course  of  a  conversation,  returned,  "I  do  not  call  myself 
Scotch.  All  Scotland  is  divided  into  just  two  classes  for  me,  the 
Lowlanders  and  the  Highlanders.     /  am  a  Highlander." 

"Not  Scotch  ?"  I  asked  in  surprise.     "What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Just  what  I  say.  The  Lowlanders  are  Scotch,  but  you  must 
remember  that  the  Lowlanders  and  Highlanders  are  as  far  apart 
racially  as  the  poles.  The  Highlanders  are  Celts,  the  Lowlanders 
are  Saxons — 'Sassenachs'  we  call  the  'poor  south  bodies' !" 

In  the  days  of  my  childhood,  I  remember,  I  learned  that 
Scotland  was  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
But  who  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea. 
It  was  interesting  to  me,  therefore,  when  I  began  my  investiga- 
tions, to  find  that  back  in  the  dim  ages  a  band  of  Scots,  as  the 
Irish  were  then  called,  came  over  from  ancient  Scotia  (Ireland) 
and,  settling  in  the  Highlands,  conquered  the  primitive  Picts. 

In  traveling  through  the  Highlands  I  was  continually  im- 
pressed by  the  resemblance  between  the  Irish  and  the  High- 
landers. In  both  peoples  there  are  the  same  unvarying  courtesy, 
the  same  hospitality,  the  same  gracious  desire  to  please. 

The  Lowlander,  on  the  contrary,  is  disposed  to  be  uncon- 
sciously gruff.  His  heart  is  all  right,  but  he  seems  to  be  at  great 
pains  to  hide  the  fact. 

The  Highlander  is  frank,  or  apparently  so ;  the  Lowlander  is 
taciturn.  The  contrast  between  them  in  this  respect  is  in  no  way 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  their  manner  of  expressing  pleasure. 
The  former,  like  the  Irish,  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  glowing 
feelings.  The  latter  will,  in  all  probability,  content  himself  with 
saying  merely,  "I  have  had  a  fairly  happy  time,"  even  though  it 
may  have  been  the  best  time  of  his  life ! 

Even  their  theological  beliefs,  which  as  a  rule  are  crystallized 
in  Presbyterianism,  they  take  differently.  The  religion  of  the 
Highlander  is  characterized  by  mysticism;  that  of  the  Lowlander 
by  practical  doing.  It  was  the  Lowlanders  who  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  Covenanters. 

The  natives  of  the  border  counties  are  practical  and  business- 
like ;  of  the  uplands,  naive  both  in  speech  and  in  affairs.  I  once 
asked  a  cottager  in  the  Grampian  Hills  if  she  could  understand 


the  minister  of  the  parish,  a  man  with  a  local  reputation  for 
learning. 

"Understand  the  minister?"  she  exclaimed.  "I  would  not 
presume  to  understand  him." 

Another  Highlander,  who  was  petitioned  at  the  time  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee  to  give  something  to  the  fund  which  was  being 
raised,  replied,  "I  will  not  be  giving  a  penny.  The  Queen  would 
most  likely  be  buying  diamonds  with  it."  In  vain  it  was  pointed 
out  that  a  penny's  worth  of  diamonds  would  not  be  much ;  she 
remained  obdurate. 

Still  another  old  body  in  the  vicinity  declared,  when  she  was 
asked  by  a  visitor  if  she  ever  went  to  the  Episcopal  church 
Christmas  day,  "Nay,  nay,  I  would  not  be  going  there,  would 
you?"  Upon  being  informed  by  her  caller  that  she  had  been 
reared  in  the  Church-of-England  faith  the  old  woman  com- 
mented, "Well,  ma'am,  ye  may  have  been  born  with  your  feet  in 
the  gutter,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  ye  must  aye  bide  there." 

Another  difference  which  should  be  pointed  out  between  Scot- 
land's Saxon  and  Celt  is  the  difference  between  them  in  regard  to 
their  mastery  of  English.  The  Highlander  uses  much  better 
grammar  than  his  Lowland  brother,  as  a  rule.  Moreover,  his 
accent  is  far  purer.  The  little  town  of  Inverness,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Highlands,  has  long  shared  with  Dublin  the  distinc- 
tion of  speaking  the  best  English  used  in  the  world.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  superior  grammar  of  Gaelic-speaking  people  is  not 
only  that  English  is  a  foreign  language  to  him,  and  so  has  been 
learned  from  books  and  teachers,  but  that  it  is  extremely  simple 
in  comparison  with  the  Gaelic.  "The  boy  who  has  really  mastered 
Gaelic,"  says  Professor  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  "has  learned  how  to 
use  his  brain.  No  other  language  will  seem  unconquerable  to 
him.  He  will  have  the  grammatical  apparatus  which  he  needs  for 
the  easier  languages,  such  as  German  ...  He  may  consider 
his  linguistic  preparation  equal  to  most  emergencies.  He  has 
gained  the  key  which  will  pick  a  good  many  locks." 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  races  of  Scotland  an  English 
woman  who  had  lived  many  years  in  both  northern  and  southern 
Scotland  said,  "With  the  Lowlander  there  is  a  deep-seated  love 
of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  If  he  were  a  hermit  he  would  still 
be  a  student.  With  the  Highlander  it  is  usually  ambition  and  a 
love  of  glory  that  push  him  on  to  intellectual  feats.  If  he  were  a 
hermit  he  would  by  no  means  burn  the  midnight  oil."  My  obser- 
vation has  proved  the  underlying  truth  of  her  statement. 

In  one  thing,  however,  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon  are  indubitably 
alike :  their  "setness."  The  old-time  Lowlander  would  have  died 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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The  carabao  is,  in  spite  of  his  languid  pace,  the  chief  mainstay  of  the  barrio  household,  drawing  the  plough  or  the  rude  cart,  or  serving 
as  pack  animal  or  family  steed,  or  even  as  a  playmate  for  the  Little  People.     His  amazing  patience  and  docility  are  proverbial 

THE      LITTLE      PEOPLE      OF     THE      BARRIOS 

Picturesque  Life  of  the  Little  Brown  Children  of  the  Philippines — Charm  and 
Simplicity  in  Their  Poverty  in  Spite  of  Their  Fashionable  Habit  of  Cigar  Smoking 

By  Dorothy  Paul 


A  CHANCE  turn  to  right  or  left  from  the  luring  sun-white 
windings  of  nearly  any  highroad  about  Manila,  a  sudden 
narrowing  of  vista,  a  flashing  ripple  of  striped  sunlight  barred 
by  little  fragile  wicketed  bamboo 
fences,    a    quick    flinging    across 
your    pathway    of    broad,    trem- 
ulous,   shifting   pools    of    delicate 
feathery     bamboo     shade  —  and 
there  on  either  hand  will  lie,  of  a 
sudden,  the  wee  shaggy  houses  of 
a  barrio. 

Strangely  timid  little  houses 
they  are,  huddled  close  together 
like  gentle,  frightened,  rough- 
coated  little  wild  things,  distrust- 
ful of  alien  advances.  Their 
brown,  peaked,  nipa  roofs,  drip- 
ping with  tattered  thatch  until 
they  look  as  unkempt  as  the  Mad 
Hatter's  beaver,  lean  whisperingly 
together  under  the  flickering  bam- 
boo shadows,  and  their  little  win- 
dows watch  the  highroad  out  of 
heavy-lidded,  unconfiding  eyes. 
True,  many  a  more  pretentiously 
windowed  bohio  will  have  its  little 
shell-paned  casement  slid  wide 
that  light  may  fall  on  an  embroid- 
ery frame  and  the  magic  brown 
Angers  that  hover  over  it,  or  on 
the  snowy  heaps  of  linen  that 
cover  a  lavandera's  ironing-board, 
but  some  there  are  with  their  sin- 
gle shutters  of  basketwork  hinged 


In  this  tienda  or  store  in  the  public  market  the  woman  in 

the  foreground  has  roasted  grasshoppers  for  sale 

at  one  cent  a  pile 


at  the  top  and  propped  open  at  a  grudging  angle  by  a  stick  on 
the  sill,  that  open  only  wide  enough  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of,  per- 
haps, a  bird  cage  of  wicker,  a  row  of  swinging  cocoanut  shells 

abloom  with  little  window  gar- 
dens, a  sleepy  kitten,  or  in  the 
farther  gloom  the  gleam  of  a 
cruciAx  or  the  vivid  blur  of  a 
chromo  Santa  Maria. 

And  in  these  little  wicker  bas- 
kets on  stilts,  with  their  woven 
"swale"  walls  and  floors  of  open 
bamboo  slats,  their  peaked,  weath- 
er-browned, plush-like  thatches, 
and  their  little  watchful  windows, 
live  the  Little  People. 

Of  course,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  they  are  all  little  people,  these 
small  gentle  brown  island  folk, 
from  hg  maliit  na  lula,  the  little 
grandmothers,  whose  hands  have 
lost  their  skill  at  the  calada  frame, 
all  the  way  down  to  fig  maliit  na 
bata  babae,  the  little  woman-child, 
whose  small  fingers  have  not  yet 
held  the  needle.  But  it  is  the  little 
little  people  of  the  barrios — this 
same  bata  babae  and  her  brother 
bata  lalaque,  the  man-child — that 
you  will  want  most  to  see,  for  in 
them  you  will  find  a  mingling  of 
curious  things :  of  the  old — the 
tribal,  the  legendary,  the  supersti- 
tious, the  savage;  and  of  the  new 
— the  vague,  the  alien,  the  still  but 
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"Small,  busy,  simple  lives  they  lead,  initiated 

early  into  helpfulness;  for  where  Poverty  lies 

beside  you  on  the  sleeping-mat,  and  dips  her 

fingers  with  you  into  the  rice  pot,  all 

must  work  that  all  may  eat" 

dimly  comprehended  things  Americano. 
It  may  be  that  you  are  only  one  of  the 
many  who  leave  the  print  of  their  tires  in  the 
white  dust  of  the  roadway,  looking  out  at 
what  they  may  with  amused  western  eyes, 
and  never  once  descending  among  them ;  in 
that  case  you  will  see  things  of  one  sort :  a 
little  shaggy  barrio  standing  by  a  winding 
estuario,  or  knee-deep,  perhaps,  on  the  edge 
of  a  tide-water  marsh.  You  will  see  brown 
faces  at  the  windows  and  in  the  doorways, 
the  women  with  their  huge  gauze  sleeves  and 
delicately-moulded  gentle  faces,  their  slim 
brown  hands  and  marvelous  mantles  of  fine 
black  hair  that  blazes  blue  where  the  sun 
falls  straight  upon  it — the  men,  in  their  green 
or  blue  or  yellow  or  white  camisa  of  piha 
gauze,  holding  their  fighting  cocks  as  chil- 
dren hold  their  dolls  or  miladi  her  diminutive 
Pomeranian.  You  will  see  the  lavandera 
pounding  clothes  down  at  the  edge  of  the 
estuario,  her  naked  brown  children  splashing 
near  her ;  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  group 
the  family  carabao,  basking  so  completely  in 
the  turbid  stream  that  only  antlers  and  star- 
ing eyes  and  blue-black  glistening  muzzle 
mark  his  anchorage.  You  will  see  the  women 
cooking  rice,  perhaps,  in  their  earthen  pots 
over  the  wee  fires  that  glow  in  the  shallower 
earthen  pans  beneath — at  least  you  will  smell 
the  inevitable  mingling  of  rice  and  fish  and 
garlic  and  nameless  ingredients  that  drifts 
on  the  hot  still  air  with  a  distinctive,  pene- 
trating pungence  almost  metallic,  and  you 
will  see  the  pigs  and  chickens  and  dogs  that 
scramble  indolently  from  under  your  wheels. 
You  will  even  see  the  Little  People  them- 
selves— bata  lalaque — clad  (though  not  neces- 
sarily) in  a  single  camisa  of  all-revealing 
texture  that  comes,  say,  to  the  waist,  or  even, 
in  extreme  cases,  to  the  knees;  he  will  have, 
perhaps,  a  small  pinga  over  his  shoulder,  and 


from  either  end  of  a  flat  bamboo  pole  will  swing  an  ex-gasoline  can,  the  square  Stand- 
ard Oil  kind  that  you  know  so  well,  painted  black  or  red  or  green  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  both  will  be  filled  with  water  which  he  has  dipped  carefully  from  the  estuario, 
at  some  point  between  his  laundering  kinswoman  with  her  bathing  progeny  and  the 
basking  carabao,  and  is  taking  home  for  cooking  purposes— his  mother  being  a  sen- 
sible and  unsqueamish  woman  who  never  saw  a  typhoid  bacillus  nor  heard  of  a 
cholera  germ.  Bata  Babae,  too,  you  will  see,  clad  simply  in  a  single  strip  of 
scarlet  cotton,  tied  squarely  under  her  small  brown  arms  and  swinging  free  of  her 
small  brown  knees ;  she  will  be  balancing  a  burnt  earthen  pot  on  her  pretty  little 
head  as  she  loiters  down  the  dusty  road  among  the  flickering  bamboo  shadows. 
Like  as  not  she  will  be  smoking  a  cigarette,  even  a  cigar  if  fortune  be  with  her. 
Older  brothers  and  sisters  of  hers  you  will  see,  no  doubt,  more  formally  clad  and 
wearing  wooden  shoes  and  the  dignity  of  an  American  education  (yet  in  the  process 
of  acquisition).  These  things  you  will  see,  and,  looking,  you  will  sav,  "How 
squalid!"  or  "How  quaint!"  or  "How  very  primitive!"  according  to  your  turn  of 
mind — and  there  it  will  end  for  you ! 

But  if  you  are  one  of  the  others — one  of  the  comparative  few  who  may  smile 
and  speak  with  them,  these  Little  People, — then  it  may  be  that  you  shall  see  other 
things,  and  come  to  know  them  in  an  intimate  way. 

Small,  busy,  simple  lives  they 
lead,  initiated  early  into  helpfulness ; 
for  where  Poverty  lies  beside  you  on 
the  sleeping-mat,  and  dips  her  fingers 
with  you  into  the  rice  pot,  all  must 
work  that  all  may  eat,  sparingly 
though  it  be. 

And  so,  in  the  first  clear  amber 
of  the  tropic  dawn,  they  are  awake 
and  stirring,  the  Little  People,  help- 
ing the  older  Little  People  who  are 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  to  get  the 
day's  business  out  of  the  way  before 
the  sun  is  hottest.  Breakfast  is  a 
eontinentally  simple  affair  and  soon 
over — cocoa  made  with  water,  and 
small  rolls  of  a  heavy  dark,  sugared 
bread  from  the  barrio  tienda,  or  wee 
store  usually  kept  by  a  lank  yellow 
Chinaman  and  so  invariably  called  a 
"Chino  tienda"- — these  make  the  sum 
and  substance  of  it.  Half-awake 
Little  People,  clad  sketchily  in  a 
hastily  selected  rag,  and  with  small 
brown  feet  thrust  partially  into  small 
wooden  shoes,  shuffle  out  into  the 
dawn  to  buy  the  little  rolls.  An  in- 
conceivably tiny  place  it  is,  this 
tienda,  and  full  of  an  inconceivable 
number  of  things — chinelas  (slip- 
pers), wooden  shoes  dangling  in 
pairs  over  the  doorway,  baskets, 
strange    native    fruits,    bunches    of 

green    bananas,    cans    of    petroleum, 
It  one  s  madre  is  a  lavandera  one  goes  with  .  i         ,        r  j  r  -i  j  ,i 

her  to  the  river  to  help  in  washing,  soak-  §reft  bowls  of  Stewed  fish  and  goat  S 

ing  and  pounding   ...   the  clothes"  flesh,  mounds  of  bean-paste,  sweets 


Like  the  Mexican,  the  Filipino  must  have  his  cockpits  and  fighting  cocks.     Sunday  is  the  great 

gambling  day  and  small  earnings  are  quickly  dissipated  in  backing  favorite  birds. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  trainers  trying  out  the  fighting  temper  of  their  pets 
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of  deadly  and  wondrous  sorts,  ice,  eggs,  charcoal — and  the  rolls  we  have  come  for. 

Sometimes  the  purchaser  is  a  very  Little  Person  indeed,  in  which  case  the  Chino 
will  probably  be  unaware  of  her  presence  until  she  stands  on  tiptoe  besides  the  worn, 
greasy  counter  and  pushes  her  moist  centavos  a  full  inch  or  two  toward  the  salesman, 
accompanying  them  with  a  small  request  from  an  unseen  source,  at  which  the  gaunt 
yellow-toothed  Chino,  clad  entirely  in  short  black  knickers  and  an  impossibly  blue  cot- 
ton sash,  will  lean  over  and  give  the  small  package  into  two  somewhat  inadequate 
upheld  palms,  and  the  Little  Person  will  clatter  out  again  with  the  family  break- 
fast wrapped  in  a  banana-leaf  package  hugged  to  her  bare  little  brown  chest. 

Then  begins  the  business  of  the  day  for  the  Little  People — except  those  who 
still  linger,  carefree,  in  the  "first  stage  of  all"  and  may  yet  roll  unreproved  upon 
a  sleeping-mat  and  play  with  the  family  cat,  until  such  luxurious  hour  as  they  may 
choose  for  toddling  out  into  the  broad  sunlight.  But  for  the  others  there  is  work 
to  do.  If  one's  madre  is  a  lavandera,  one  goes  with  her  to  the  river  to  help  in 
what  small  ways  one  can,  in  washing  and  soaking  and  pounding  between  rocks 
the  luckless  linen  of  the  Americanos  and  the  ilustrados ;  and  after  the  clothes 
are  laid  to  bleach  on  the  grass  there 
is  intermittent  work  for  small  hands, 
in  patient  and  dexterous  sprinkling. 
If  one's  madre  is  not  a  lavandera, 
there  is,  at  least,  the  family  linen 
to  be  washed  and  also  the  family 
children,  smaller  ones  being  vigor- 
ously laundered  by  those  a  little 
older,  sometimes  at  the  estuario, 
sometimes  in  the  front  yard  down 
near  the  gate  so  that  a  view  of  the 
roadway  may  lighten  the  tedium  of 
the  task  for  both  contracting  parties  ; 
and  sometimes  at  the  public  pump 
on  the  corner,  if  it  be  a  city  barrio, 
and  there  whole  groups  of  Little 
People  will  congregate,  chatty,  merry 
and  unembarrassed,  while  they  are 
stood  up  at  the  cross-roads,  so  to 
speak,  by  an  elder  sister  and  care- 
fully soaped  and  rinsed  before  an  in- 
different public,  while  they  frolic 
and  wriggle  and  splash  water  at  each 
other,  and  then  are  released  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  The  pretty  little  older  sis- 
ter then  takes  down  her  own  wonder- 
ful tresses  and  washes  them  leisurely 
or  pours  water  over  her  own  small 
brown  silken  shoulders,  clad  dis- 
creetly, like  a  little  French  demoi- 
selle, in  her  more  essential  garments. 

Also,  there  are  rice  pots  to  be 
scraped  and  scrubbed  with  sand ; 
there  is  grass — oh,  heaps  and  heaps 
of  little  rank  green  bundles  of  grass 
- — to  be  cut  for  Sehor  Carabao,  who 
will  come  home  from  his  hauling'  or 
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"The  family  carabao,  basking  so  completely 
in   the   turgid   stream  that   only   his   antlers 
and  staring  eyes  and  blue-black  glisten- 
ing muzzle  mark  his  anchorage'' 


"The  wee  shaggy  houses  of  the  barrio     .     .     . 

as  unkempt  as  the  Mad  Hatter's  beaver,  lean 

whisperingly  together,  and  their  little 

windows  watch  the  highroad" 


Some  of  the  Little  People  have  gone  to  American  schools  and  have  learned  strange 

and  marvelous  things,  even  to  play  the  Great  American  Game.     Note  the  face  of  the 

catcher,  as  enigmatic  as  that  of  any  Big  League  star  signaling  for  a  "low  one" 


his  plowing  ready  to  eat  the  whol  emorning's 
work  of  busy  little  lean  brown  hands ;  there 
is  water  to  be  brought  from  the  river — many 
trips  to  be  made  to  and  fro  with  dripping 
cans  a-swing  from  little  pingas ;  there  are 
errands  to  the  tienda,  even,  perhaps,  to  the 
market ;  there  is  the  cock  of  hg  Tatang  to 
feed — much,  much  to  do  of  a  morning  in  the 
barrio,  for  all  the  simple,  tiny  life  one  leads 
there. 

And  then,  at  eleven  o'clock,  comes  that 
indescribable,  all-pervading  odor  —  that 
mingling  of  fish  and  rice  and  garlic  that 
Imang  has  cooked,  and  one  may  go  and  sit 
on  one's  heels  in  the  sociable  family  circle, 
and  dip  one's  fingers  informally  into  the 
odorous  "chow" — into  your  own  little  bowl 
perhaps,  or  perhaps  into  the  family  dish — in  comfort- 
able unrestrained  abandon.  Imang  does  not  annoy  one 
with  rude  inquiries  as  to  the  recent  washing  of  one's 
hands,  or  glance  severely  at  rumpled  hair,  or  suggest 
that  a  camisa  be  buttoned — or  even  donned  at  all  for 
that  matter — or  squeamishly  question  the  right  of  the 
fighting  cock  or  the  family  cat  to  prowl  about  in  quest 
of  fragments. 

There  are  such  households,  nowadays,  however, 
in  almost  any  barrio — households  where  there  are 
tables  and  chairs  and  spoons  and  inquiries  and 
washed  hands — households  where  the  Little  People 
go  to  American  schools,  as  perhaps  even  their  mothers 
before  them  have  gone,  and  learn  strange,  altering 
things  about  geography  and  gymnastics  and  germs 
and  the  reading  of  books,  "that,"  as  one  enlightened 
brown  Little  Person  explained  seriously,  "we  may 
understand  slang,  a  kind  of  dialect  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Americano  to  speak." 

Then  of  a  sudden  it  is  very  silent  in  the  barrio. 
A  cock  crows,  thin  and  far  away  in  the  drowsing 
noonday ;  perhaps  a  gecco,  one  of  the  great  horny, 
poisonous  lizards  of  the  Philippines,  calls  montono- 
nously  in  D  flat ;  somewhere  out  in  the  hot  stillness- 
there's  the  click  and  whisper  of  the  bamboos  and  the 
droning  of  a  cricket  in  the  hot  nipa  thatch.     But  the 
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Filipino  women  are  active  in  the  cultivation  of  that  most  essential  of  eastern  foodstuff.-,, 

the  omnipresent   rice,  which  grows  in   all  provinces,   but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 

provide  all  the  Little  People  with  that  delectable  dish  of  rice,  fish  and 

garlic.     Rice  is  also  imported  from  the  States 

Little  Brown  People  sleep— the  time  of  the  siesta  it  is,  and  all  must 
sleep,  from  tiny,  wizened  brown  Maliit  Lula,  upon  her  mat,  to  the 
carabao  up  to  his  eyes  in  the  estuario. 

But  if  you  go  in  the  cooling  afternoon  to  sit  near  some  group 
of  the  Little  People  when  they  are  gathered  for  play,  then 
it  is  that  you  shall  see  and  hear  what  is  sealed  to  the  passerby 
who  has  but  left  the  print  of  his  tires  in  the  white  dust  among 
the  square,  rugged  patches  of  papaya  shadows. 

If  you  speak  their  language— not  Tagalog  or  Visayan  or  Ilo- 
cano  of  necessity,  nor  even  Spanish,  for  these  are  children  of 
the  schools,  for  the  most  part— but  just  the  tongue  of  the  great 
world-brotherhood  of  children,  and  if  they  approve  your  accent 
and  accept  you,  they  will  tell  you  much — enough  for  you  to  see 
something  of  that  strange  mingling  that  the  years  have  be- 
queathed to  their  people. 

Bits  of  neighboi-hood  lore 
they  will  tell  you  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  your  friendship.  Some- 
one will  point  mysteriously  to 
the  shaggiest  of  wee  houses  on 
the  edge  of  the  barrio,  and  tell 
you  in  lowered  tones  that  it  is 
empty — all  empty — no  one  lives 
there,  now,  no  one,  that  is,  but 
"fig  maliit  na  kalulwa  —  fig 
muete" — the  little  ghost — the 
spirit. 

Has  it  been  seen?  Well,  no, 
not  seen  perhaps,  but  every  night 
he  is  there — one  cannot  sleep,  it 
appears,  for  hearing  him.  He 
was  a  baby,  very  little,  a  man- 
child,  and  he  died.  He  did  not 
desire  to  die,  but  close,  very 
close,  to  the  bohio  (house)  there 
was,  it  seemed,  a  well,  an  old 
well.  Out  of  the  well  rose  a 
sickness,  very  bad,  a  fever,  and 
bata  lalaque  he  had  died  of  the 
sickness.  And  so  every  night  he 
comes ;  he  brings  little  stones 
and  throws  them  into  the  well. 
You  hear  them  fall  in,  one  by 
one.  Also  you  hear  him  crying, 
oh,  very,  very  softly  to  himself, 
this  lonely,  tired  maliit  bata  lala- 
que whose  hands  are  so  small 
and  who  can  carry  only  such  lit- 
tle, little  stones,  and  who  must 


come  every  night  and  throw  them  in,  until  the 
well  is  filled.  For  men  to  fill  the  well  ?  No,  no, 
how  could  that  serve  bata  lalaque  ?  The  well  took 
away  bata  lalaque,  bata  lalaque  must  take  away 
the  well.    Very  plain  it  is  ! 

They  will  tell  you  about  the  evil  spirit  that 
walks  up  and  down  every  night  along  the  banks 
of  the  estuario,  looking  for  mischief  to  do — 
untying  the  ferryman's  little  banca  and  letting  it 
drift  away ;  putting  sickness  into  the  water  so 
that  the  carabao  shall  die — walking,  walking  up 
and  down,  when  there  is  no  moon,  looking  for 
wickedness  to  do. 

Little  homely  things  they  will  tell  you,  uncon- 
scious that  they  speak  pathetically.     Pedro  lives 
in  one  room  of  a  wee  bohio — and  in  that  same 
room  live,  also,  twelve  other  persons,  belonging 
to   four  different  families.     The   room — and  oh 
such  a  little  room! — is  marked  off,  one  way  and 
another,   into  tiny   separate   pens,    for  the   four 
households — all  night  long,  babies  cry  and  fam- 
ilies quarrel  and  guerrilla  warfare  smoulders  be- 
tween the  cats  and  cocks  of  the  several  tribes. 
"Sometimes,"     elaborates      Pedro,     "you     very 
ashame',"  he  smiles  visualizingly,  his  eyes  on  the 
middle-distance,    "yes,    very    ashame' — so    many 
people."      You    nod    comprehendingly,    thinking 
you  glimpse  some  of  the  difficulties,  and  he  fin- 
ishes unexpectedly,   "All,  all   of   them  they  can 
see  when  you  have  no  chow — no  money  for  buy 
chow !"     That  is  all ;  so  wondrously  simple  are  the  problems,  so 
marvelously  elemental  and  shorn  of  intricacies  of  sensibility,  so 
frankly  do  they  live  in  each  other's  presence,  unembarrassed  ex- 
cept for  the  little  Spanish  tinge  of  pride  that  people,  many  people 
should  know  when  one  is  "mucho  pobre" ! 

But  most  they  delight  to  tell  you  things  which  are  "the  cus- 
tom of  my  people,"  for  so  divided  are  they  in  spirit,  tribe  against 
tribe,  that  the  traditions  are  kept  jealously  apart. 

"My  grandfather,"  one  will  brag,  "was  an  Igorot — very  rich 
- — mucho  dinero.  When  he  die,  many  days,  more  than  two  weeks, 
more  than  three  weeks,  I  think,  they  burn  fire  for  him,  very  much 
fire,  very  much  smoke— it  is  the  custom  of  my  people."  But 
wealth  is  seldom  bragged  of — heritage  and  descent  much  more 
often,  and  no  boast  prouder  than  the  claim  of  Chinese  descent,  as 


There  is  a  peaceful  beauty   about  the   palm  groves   which  quite  captures  the  heart  of  the  dusty  traveler. 

At  the  right  of  this^magnificent  natural  avenue  of  palms   stands   one  of  those  curious  little   "baskets    on 

stilts."       Some    of    the    Little    People   pose  with   all  the   unconscious   grace 

of  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  caryatides 
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The  patient  woman  of  the 
markets  sells  the  long 
hard  ears  of  glistening 
corn,  roasted  to  a  fear- 
some adamant  over  a 
slow  fire  of  charcoal 


In  the  Escolta,  the  main 
street  of  Manila,  one  is 
continually  startled  by 
the  contrasts  of  the  Occi- 
dent and  the  Orient. 
Note  the  up-to-date  elec- 
tric car  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned caromatta  or  cab 
of  the  Philippines  and  the 
picturesque  Eastern 
costume  of  the  women 


may  well  be  the  case, 
indeed,  for  the  Celes- 
tial admixture  raises 
the  level  by  many 
planes. 

"W  hat  is  your 
tribe,  Pinghui?" 

"My  province  is 
Marinduque,  Sehora, 
but  I,"  with  a  Span- 
ish lift  of  the  chin,  "I 
am  a  Chinese  mestize. 
M  y  grandfather  i  s 
Chinese — I  am  much 
Chinese  —  like  Jose 
Rizal!"  he  will  add, 
unable  to  resist  the 
haughty  temptation — 
Jose  Rizal  being  an 
a  1  m  o  s  t  worshiped 
patriot  of  the  Filipino 
people. 

Their  stories  (and 
they  love  to  tell  them) 
will  delight  you.  For 
yours  they  will  care 
little,  for  the  most 
part,  though  they  like 
you  to  tell  them,  hav- 
ing that  deep  tribal 
love  for  the  story- 
teller, however  dim 
his  meanings.  But  the 
Arabian  Nights  stor- 
ies really  please  them 
and  some  of  the  Al- 
hambra  Tales,  for  in 
these  there  is  some- 
thing at  least  of  the 
world  they   live   in — 

even  as  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  are  beyond  their  ken,  and  deal 
with  actors  and  scenes  and  ideas  that  are  as  problematical  and 
universal  to  them  as  a  Martian  romance  would  be  to  you  yourself. 

Legends  they  will  tell  you,  of  course,  of  the  miracle  shrines — 
of  the  marvelous  Virgin  of  Antipolo,  who  has  traveled  in  the 
great  wallowing  gilded  caravels  of  the  Spaniards,  to  and  from 
Manila  to  Acapulco,  giving  safe  convoy  to  governors  and  ilus- 
trados  who  braved  the  perils  of  a  still-unconquered  sea;  and 
legends  of  the  Holy  Child  of  Cebu,  that  wee  ancient  black  bam- 
bino with  its  throngs  of  worshipers  and  its  votive  robes  of  gold 
and  its  jewels,  who  has  been  among  them  since  the  days  of 
"Magallanes"  (Magellan),  coming  none  know  how.  Legends  of 
the  fruits  and  trees  they  will  tell  you,  breaking  apart  the  crisp 
lobes  of  the  lanzones  to  show  you  the  little  purple  crescent  mark 


Once  a  week,  preferably  Sunday,  the  Filipinos  hold  a  market  in  every  barrio.     Since  the 

American   occupation  of  the  islands  much  has   been   done  to  provide  the   natives   with 

sanitary  markets.    The  pottery  industry  has  developed  wonderfully  in  the  last  decade 


of  a  woman's  finger-nail  upon  the  pearly  pulp  for  Santa  Maria, 
walking  one  day  upon  the  sea-beach  of  Mindanao,  "found  a  tree 
and  its  fruits  were  poison  fruits,  and  she  was  very  sad  that  they 
were  so,  and  she  said  to  them,  'be  sweet,  be  good,'  and  cut  each 
lobe  with  the  nail  of  her  finger,  and — see,  it  was  made  sweet !" 
Wonder  tales  they  will  tell  you,  too,  dramatically,  ringingly, 
with  nothing  of  timidity,  choosing  sonorous  words,  with  no 
thought  of  ridicule  from  the  little  circle  of  listeners  who  hang 
breathless   on   the   words. 

The  games,  too,  of  the  Little  People  reveal  much  to  you — 
much  of  the  marvelous,  mysterious  antiquity  and  solidarity  of 
childhood,  "the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

Dolls  ?  Of  course  there  are  dolls !  wooden  ones,  rough-hewn 
and  sketchily  clad  perhaps,  but  as  dearly  beloved  by  wee  brown 
mothers,  and  clasped  as  jealously  to  little  warm  primitive  hearts 
as  the  haughtiest  waxen  beauty  that  ever  opened  her  eyes  in  the 
Bon  Marche.  "Jacks?" — yes,  jacks,  too,  played  with  little  peb- 
bles and  called  "sintak,"  in  Tagalog.  "Light  my  Candle,"  too, 
they  play,  and  not  one  thrill  does  it  lose  by  a  bit  of  variation, 

and  the  Spanish  for- 
mula "Vende,  vende 
candela !"  And  "Tis- 
ket-a-Tisket,"  played 
in  huge  merry  circles 
and  with  the  dropping 
of  a  wee  straw  chin- 
ela  (slipper)  bor- 
rowed usually  from 
some  onlooker's  little 
brown  foot.  They  call 
it  "Cascalarueda,"  but 
it  loses  no  whit  of 
merriment  thereby. 
Leap-frog  they  play, 
too,  under  a  fearsome 
five-syllable  Tagalog 
name ;  and  "Takib- 
Selim"  whkh  you've 
played  yourself  as 
"Blindman's  Buff." 
And  "Daga  at  Pusa," 
"The  Rats  and  the 
Cat."  You  play  it 
barefooted  with  your 
little  wooden  shoes 
piled  up  in  the  centre 
and  guarded  by  a 
ferocious  "pusa"  who 
pounces  toward  any 
rat  creeping  out  to  re- 
capture his  shoes,  the 
caught  "draga"  be- 
coming puss  and  puss 
getting  the  forfeited 
corner ! 

What  need  to 
worry  about  the  fu- 
ture? Why  think 
of  the  time  when  one 
must  embroider  the 
trousers  of  one's  hus- 
band so  elaborately 
that  the  neighbors 
shall  know  he  has  not 
a  lazy  wife — or,  fail- 
ing in  the  art,  that  he  is  too  poor  to  buy  an  industrious  one? 
And  then,  as  the  dusk  comes  creeping  up  from  the  sea,  and 
stealing  down  the  hills,  and  the  Little  People  drift  away  to  tempt- 
ing spots  they  know  of  where  mango  sorbete  may  be  bought,  or, 
better  yet,  long  hard  ears  of  shining  yellow  corn,  roasted  to  a 
fearsome  adamant  over  a  slow  fire  of  charcoal  and  fanned  until 
they  are  somewhat  cindery  withal — as  you  watch  them  go  away  in 
little  clinging  groups  not  unlike  your  own  Little  People  of  the 
Occident,  the  marvel  of  it  comes  upon  you — of  this  Childhood, 
with  its  universal  sameness,  its  universal  language,  its  age-old, 
world-'round  linking  of  the  little  hand  in  little  hand  about  this 
sober,  sad,  grown-up  old  Earth  of  ours,  marking — who  knows  ? — 
a  good  glad  merry  pathway  for  the  Sun  to  journey  by,  lest  he  for- 
get to  shine  upon  us  ! 
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'The  Vista  Chineza"  from  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet  shows  the  city  shining  in  the  brilliant  tropical  sun,  its  red 
roofs   and  white  walls   surrounded  by  turbulent    mountains,    and    the    sea   beyond 


MOTORING       IN 
CORCOVADO'S     SHADOW 


Rio  de  Janeiro  the  Motorist's  City — A  Remarkable  System 
of  Well-paved  Highways  Second    to   None   in    the    World 

By  P.  M.  Hollister 


T 


This  picturesque  palm-bordered  canal,  trailing 
its    languid    length    down    the    center    of    the 
fashionable    Avenida    Mangue,    was    once 
an  open  public  sewer;  but  that  was  in 
the  dark  dim  past  before  sanita- 
tion had  struck  Brazil.     Rio 
is  now  as  healthful  a  city 
as     you     will     find 
anywhere 


HERE  is  a 
fat  red  vol- 
ume on  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  bearing 
the  date  of 
1914,  and  illus- 
trated with 
p  a  i  n  s  t  a  k  ing 
water  -  color 
sketches,  which 
says  in  part : 
"There  are 
2.500  motor  cars 
in  Rio." 

Now  these 
water-colors  do 
not  do  justice  to 
the  richness  of 
color  in  the 
tropics.  No 
water-color  can. 
There  is  some- 
thing lacking  in 
it,  something 
that  rather  sug- 
gests than  de- 
picts. Just  so. 
the  author  of 
the  fat  red  book 
falls  short  of 
fact  when  he 
says  that  there 
are  2,500  motor 
cars       in       Rio. 


There  may  have 
been  in  1914.  But  on  a  certain  recent  February  day,  when  a 
certain  ship  warped  into  the  municipal  docks  at  the  foot  of  the 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  there  were  3,000,000  motor  cars  in  Rio. 

Two  million  five  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  in  the  great 
plaza  alongside  the  quay.  Two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
chauffeurs  were  racing  as  many  engines,  and  2.500,000  mech- 
anicians were  soliciting  fares.  Every  chauffeur  has  his 
mechanician,  to  turn  the  engine  over  and  to  be  sure  that  the 


taximeter  is  adjusted  to  the  nationality  of  the  passenger.  During 
a  considerable  stay  in  that  lovely  city  I  never  saw  a  mechanician, 
perform  any  more  strenuous  duty  than  to  turn  the  engine  over 
or  lift  the  hood  or  adjust  the  carburetor.  Perhaps  it  is  quite- 
right  and  logical  that  the  chauffeur  have  a  companion,  however. 
Perhaps  chauffeurs'  liveries  are  sold  only  in  pairs  in  Brazil. 

My  figures  are  of  course  somewhat  impressionistic.  The 
visitor  readily  receives  the  correct  impression  that  Rio  is  a  motor 
ist's  city.  Not  a  city  in  which  every  householder  owns  a  car,  but 
rather  a  city  in  which  most  of  the  householders  did  own  cars 
until  the  war  broke  and  they  went  broke.  It  then  became  a  city 
of  taxicabs.  None  of  your  housed,  glazed,  Elsie-de-Wolfecl 
cabs  either,  but  touring  cars  equipped  with  the  three  essentials  of 
Taxidom — meter,  chauffeur  and  mechanician. 

Benz,  De  Dion,  Lancia,  Mercedes,  Pope-Hartford  (almost 
extinct  up  north),  Fiat — these  were  a  few  of  the  names  I  caught 
on  the  radiators.  There  is  a  reason  for  the  predominance  of  for- 
eign cars.  Brazil  has  always  been  much  more  closely  associated 
with  Latin  Europe  than  it  has  with  the  "Automobile  Rows"  of 
America  del  Norte.  What  was  in  vogue  on  the  boulevards  of 
Paris  and  Madrid  was  much  more  likely  to  be  smart  in  Rio  than 
the  most  fashionable  output  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  which  does  not 
pronounce  well  in  Portuguese  anyway.  Furthermore,  there  are 
hills  about  the  city- — such  hills  as  San  Francisco  knows,  and  as 
Seattle  turns  the  hose  on  and  washes  away — hills  requiring  stout,, 
patient  motors.  As  American  engines  have  caught  up  on  those 
of  foreign  make,  and  as  the  war  has  given  a  stimulus  to  our  South 
American  trading,  the  number  of  our  cars  there  is.  increasing, 
but  it  is  still  somewhat  outdistanced. 

The  city  offers  a  standing  invitation  to  the  motorist.  It  is 
not  unlike  San  Francisco  in  its  topography.  Set  on  the  margin 
of  a  vast  escalloped  bay,  its  red-tile  roofs  stretch  away  for  miles 
into  the  hot  haze  along  the  shore,  or  drift  up  into  steep  valleys, 
spotting  the  dense  green  of  the  mountains  like  red  pepper.  Once 
free  of  civilization  those  hills  tower  away  to  the  clouds,  as  mys- 
terious as  they  are  inviting.  Their  outline  is  jagged  and  incon- 
gruous— they  are  not  respectable  San  Franciscan  hills  at  all,  but 
tumbled  masses  of  living,  sweating  green.  Their  apex  is  the 
"Hunchback,"  Corcovado,  a  sharp  peak  some  2,400  feet  above 
the  bay,  which  rises  directly  back  of  the  city.  Their  most  gro- 
tesque member  is  the  Sugar  Loaf,  or  Pao  de  Assucar,  a  great 
tooth  of  solid  rock  1,200  feet  high,  at  the  very  maw  of  the  harbor. 

These  were  the  elements  of  spectacle  with  which  the  city  engi- 
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neers  of  Rio  went  to  work  to  lay  out  boulevards  which  should 
be  second  to  none  in  the  world.  And  as  everyone  who  taxies 
about  the  city  and  the  hills  will  testify,  they  made  good.  They 
skirted  the  festoons  of  shore  line  with  a  double  parkway,  the 
Avenida  Beira  Mar,  palm-planted,  lamp-lighted,  and  sea-walled 
against  the  easterly  surf.  From  the  Atlantic  cove  called  "Red 
Beach,"  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  this  parkway  follows 
the  gentle  curve  of  the  bay  for  four  miles,  and  finally  ends  face 
to  face  with  an  ornate  structure  of  white  staff  known  as  the 
Palacio  Monroe,  better  known  to  those  who  visited  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  as  the  Brazilian  building — transported  from  Missouri 
and  set  up  here  as  memorial  to  a  man  and  a  doctrine  quite 
familiar  to  South  America. 

It  was  in  1904,  when  this  building  was  in  St.  Louis,  that  those 
city  engineers  decided  they  wanted  a  boulevard  through  the  heart 
of  the  city.  They  waved  their  wands  and  annihilated  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety  buildings.  In  six  months  they  had  their  boule- 
vard— the  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  or  "White  River  Avenue,"  the 
Fifth  Avenue  of  Rio.  It  smashes  through  the  heart  of  the 
business  district,  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Beira  Mar,  one 
mile  and  a  half,  to  the  municipal  quay — where  I  saw  the  2,500,000 
taxicabs.  It  is  lined  with  trees,  punctuated  with  lean,  languid 
traffic  police,  populous  all  day  and  all  evening  with  a  true  boule- 
vard throng  of  parti-colored  Brazilians,  and  embellished  with 
such  imposing  buildings  as  the  National  Library,  the  Municipal 
Theater,  and  a  gamut  of  hotels,  movie  palaces,  shops  and  bank- 
ing houses,  averaging  four  or  five  stories  in  height  and  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  in  architectural  ornateness.  Even  the  sidewalks 
are  ornamental,  made  of  black  and  white  pebbles  laid  in  fantastic 
mosaic. 

Beira  Mar  and  the  Avenida  are  of  course  the  "set  pieces"  of 
Rio's  highway  system.  They  were  intended  for  that  purpose,  and 
they  fulfil  it  admirably.  Their  paving  is  faultless,  their  policing 
of  the  constant  stream  of  motors  adequate  if  amusing.  Other 
streets  in  Rio  are  rougher,  just  as  New  York  also  has  its  Tenth 
Avenue.  To  the  northern  stranger,  very  far  away  from  home, 
and  very  sophisticated  in  his  ideas  of  up-to-dateness  in  pave- 
ments, they  are  satisfying.  But  let  him  explore  the  city  and  its 
suburbs,  let  him  climb  away  into  the  hills.  He  will  lose  his 
sophistication  in  the  joy  and  novelty  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  short  motor  tour  in  the  world. 

Say  we  take  a  taxi.  The  price  in  town  is  8$000  an  hour — 
which  does  not  mean  eight  thousand  dollars.  (You  will  revise 
your  views  on  socialism  after  you  have  paid  a  hotel  bill  amount- 
ing to  200$000  in  Brazil.)  Eight  milreis  approximates  $2.25, 
which  is  reasonable  for  a  clean,  quiet  Peugeot.  We  want  to 
take  the  Tijuca  drive. 

Ah,  for  the  Tijuca  drive  that  is  different,  senor !  The  fare 
will  be  twenty  milreis  an  hour.  Let's  see — four  hours — twenty 
times  twenty-two  times  four  equals  — ?  Oh,  well.  If  that's  the 
rate,  we  might  as  well  pay  it  and  blow  ten  dollars  apiece. 

There  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  extra  rate  for 
the  Tijuca  drive,  which  we  shall  come  to  in  the  course  of  the 
drive. 

We  ripple  along  the  Beira  Mar  toward  town,  the  treads  sing- 
ing quietly  on  the  pavement,  the  bay  reaching  away  on  our  right 
to  distant  Nictheroy.  Through  the  park  on  our  left  we  catch 
glimpses  of  pale  blue  residences,  and  yellow  residences,  and  occa- 
sionally a  pink  dwelling.  Now  we  cross  a  street  leading  up  to 
Corcovado's  ankles — a  perfect  symmetry  of  royal  palms  to  its 
very  end.  Now  we  swing  around  the  Monroe  Palace,  and  away 
from  the  shore,  into  the  busy  Avenida,  and  are  presently  signify- 
ing to  a  tired  officer  that  we  wish  to  turn  left  at  the  next  Palm 
Beach  suit. 

That  officer  is  worth  remarking  while  we  wait.  The  North 
American  traffic  cop  is  an  important  individual ;  the  smaller  the 
town  the  more  important  the  traffic  cop.  The  New  York  officer 
is  quietly  efficient,  trim,  and  well  set-up;  the  officer  on  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  is  a  lank,  talkative,  comfortable  soul,  who 
you  may  be  sure  will  never  release  the  flood  of  vehicles  until  you 
and  all  of  your  family  are  safe  ashore ;  the  traffic  cop  of  Detroit 
looks  as  though  he  had  been  born  riding  a  motorcycle  and  chasing 
a  speeder ;  in  the  littler  cities,  such  as  Akron  and  Grand  Rapids, 
he  still  has  the  waist  measure  of  the  helmet  epoch  of  police  de- 
partments, and  it  needed  only  the  drop  of  the  helmet  to  invest 
Ijim  with  an  authority  which  he  exercises  ad  lib.  He  allows  no 
one  to  forget  that  Akron's  "go-stop"  devices  and  safety-zone  or- 
dinances are  the  equal  of  New  York's. 

The  Rio  cop  is  all  worn  out.     He   slouches,   like  a   wilted 
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question-mark,  on  his  little  island  at  the  intersection  of  the 
streets.  He  never  seems  to  be  aware  of  your  approach,  no  matter 
where  you  come  from.  Everything  about  him  suggests  ennui. 
The  white  linen  suit  he  wears  is  always  cross-wrinkled.  His 
right  arm  is  crooked  at  the  elbow,  and  his  palm  at  the  level  of 
his  chin.  Balanced  delicately  across  the  tips  of  his  lean  brown 
fingers  is  a  slender  baton.  He  directs  traffic  by  a  flip  of  the 
baton,  for  life  is  too  short  and  the  mercury  too  high  for  calis- 
thenics. I  have  stood  in  the  shade  for  ten  minutes  at  a  busy 
traffic  hour  and  watched  the  Rio  cop,  and  he  has  never  changed 
his  attitude,  but  flip ! — and  the  traffic  north  and  south  slides  back 
on  its  haunches,  and  the  east  and  west  stream  leaps  ahead.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  Portuguese  advertisement  for  a  sleight- 
of-hand  performer,  which  I  translated  from  a  Rio  paper,  was 
inserted  by  the  police  chief.     Probably  not. 

So,  flip ! — and  we  turn  out  of  the  Avenida,  to  the  left,  and 
following  the  car  tracks  traverse  a  mile  or  so  of  small-shopping 
district.  There  used  to  be  a  nice  open  public  sewer  running,  or 
barely  running,  through  this  part  of  the  city.  Since  the  authori- 
ties began  war  on  plague  and  typhoid  in  earnest,  the  sewers  have 
been  laid  underground,  and  this  pestilence  ditch  has  been  trans- 
formed. It  follows  the  center  of  the  Avenida  Mangue  for  sev- 
eral blocks.  On  either  side  of  the  ditch,  which  is  now  an  in- 
nocuous canal  flowing  on  a  concrete  bed,  is  a  perfect  row  of 
royal  palms,  each  tree  of  the  same  age  as  his  fellows,  and  each 
immaculate,  his  plumage  feathering  out  sotne  fifty  feet  above 
the  ground.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  each  side  of  the  flanking 
Avenida  Mangue  has  its  row  of  similar  palms,  the  four  files 
standing  out  like  a  company  of  up-State  jungle  warriors  at  atten- 
tion. It  is  as  fine  a  study  in  perspective  -as  you  will  ever  see, 
so  if  you  like   we'll  stop  for  a  moment,  at  $333  per  moment. 

If  not,  we  will  drive  through  the  grounds  of  the  national 
museum.  Then  we  will  drive  out  of  the  grounds  if  we  can  find 
our  way  out,  and  over  to  Rua  Conde  de  Bon  Fim.  Resuming 
the  car  tracks,  the  route  goes  on  and  on  and  on  over  indifferent 
pavement,  through  a  sort  of  very  bright,  small-house  suburban 
district,  until  you  observe  number  900,  or  thereabouts.  Then 
there  is  a  slight  tilt  to  the  highway,  and  shortly  a  very  sharp  tilt. 
For  half  an  hour  or  more  we  have  been  traversing  city  streets, 
and  paralleling  the  bay  shore.     Now  we  are  heading  directly  in- 


"The  Avenida   Rio  Branco,  Fifth  Avenue  of  Rio  .  .  .  populous  all 
day  and  all  evening  with  a  true  boulevard  throng  of  parti-colored 

Brazilians" 
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TRAVEL 


Rio  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  the  harbor  mountains,  Corcovado,  the  "Hunchback,"  rising  2400  feet  above  the  bay.    At  the  right,  jutting  from  the 
very  mouth  of  the  harbor,  is  the  great  stone  tooth  of  the  Pao  de  Assucar,  or  "Sugar  Loaf,"  rising  1200  feet  high 


land  and  decidedly  upland.  The  street  winds  and  rewinds,  and 
we  go  into  second.  We  sneak  around  sharp  curves,  you  and  I 
drop  back  against  the  sun-baked  cushions,  and  Mr.  Peugeot  is 
judiciously  steered  by  the  chauffeur  and  the  mechanician  up  and 
up  and  up. 

About  the  time  when  you  expect  to  hear  a  pop  and  a  whistle 
and  see  the  radiator  cap  go  sailing  skyward,  it  occurs  to  you 
that  if  you  are  doing  all  this  climbing  you  probably  are  doing  so 
to  some  purpose,  and  you  look  around.  This  you  have  no  busi- 
ness to  do  at  this  moment.  We  must  be  patient,  just  as  a  child 
saves  the  largest  strawberry  to  eat  last  of  all. 

Even  if  we  refuse  to  play  Mrs.  Lot,  we  can't  help  observing 
that  every  turn  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  high  retaining  wall, 
masked  in  a  flowering  tangle  of  vines,  and  above  that  by  the 
terraces  ascending  to  some  commuter's  eyrie ;  on  the  other  side 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  always  the  narrower)  by  a  deep  ravine, 
carpeted  with  the  broad  tops  of  monkey-pod 
or  banyan  trees,  picked  out  here  and  there  by 
a  flash  of  brilliant  color  where  a  purple 
bougainvillea  vine  clambers  over  the  eaves 
of  a  tile  roof.  Habitation,  save  along  the  car 
line  itself,  grows  scarcer,  the  flanks  of  the 
valley  we  are  climbing  grow  greener,  the  air 
loses  its  stateness,  and  the  sun  is  not  so 
ferocious. 

It  is  at  a  terraced  pavilion  called  (and  well 
enough,  too)  Alto  da  Boa  Vista,  no  less  than 
1,178  feet  above  the  proximate  sea,  that  you 
may  turn  and  see  whence  you  have  come. 
From  your  feet  a  fan  of  coral  pink  housetops 
stretches  away  to  the  blue  bay  of  Guanabara. 
Around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  on  your 
right  you  will  see  Rio  de  Janeiro  fading  into 
infinity,  and  you  will  have  some  conception  of 
the  linear  extent  of  this  shore-line  city  of  a 
million  people.  Somewhere  across  the  bay 
there  is  a  low  line  of  deep  blue  hills,  and  just 
beyond  them — New  York,  almost.  In  the 
White  Mountains  a   foothill  of    1,100  feet  is 


Even    up-to-date    Rio    has    her 

primitive  touches,  tucked   away 

like    poor    relations    in    the 

back    streets 


a  knoll  when  you  start  climbing  from  700  feet,  but  it  takes  an 
altitude  of  1,100  feet  above  nearby  sea-level  to  fill  your  soul  with 
distance  and  peace  and  color,  and  makes  you  appreciate  why 
this  terrace  has  been  named  the  "height  of  the  beautiful  pros- 
pect." 

But,  milord,  the  meter  waits. 

Back  over  the  haunches  of  the  hills,  by  winding  about  through 
the  tre<*s,  we  tunnel  our  way.  You  have  seen  just  such  country 
in  the  hills  about  Tuxedo.  Tuxedo  has  no  better  bits  of  well- 
groomed  wood  road.  You  have  never,  in  the  hills  about  Tuxedo, 
seen  a  real  live  wild  monkey  scurry — hitting  on  all  four  paws — 
along  the  top  of  a  stone  wall  and  disappear  into  the  brush.  We 
shall.  We  shall  see  a  little  church  silhouetted  against  the  after- 
noon sun  for  all  the  world  like  a  Tyrolese  chapel.  We  shall  then 
veer  away  into  more  forest,  reappear  long  enough  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  vast  Atlantic  far  away  to  the  south — and  finally 
jam  on  the  brakes  and  slide  quietly  down  a 
wood   road  to  the  best   spot   of   them   ail. 

No  picnickers  have  been  here  to  leave  egg- 
shells ;  no  shoe  boxes,  no  Coca  Cola  signs,  no 
waste  papers.  Nothing  but  a  rude  table  of 
stone,  set  on  a  shelf  of  the  mountainside — 
that,  and  a  framed  picture. 

The  painter  was  a  woman.  She  has  de- 
picted a  foreground  which  drops  off  sheer  in 
a  fabric  of  trees.  The  shadows  are  almost 
black  in  the  pockets  of  the  mountain,  and  a 
film  of  fog— the  picture  is  painted  from  a 
height  of,  say,  2,000  feet — drifts  across  the 
valley  below.  In  the  middle  distance  are  low, 
obscure  green  hills,  also  in  shadow,  but  be- 
yond them,  miles  beyond,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  eye  focuses,  is  the  curve  of  a 
crystalline  body  of  water,  and  on  that  body 
of  water  is  a  tiny  speck  or  two.  On  the  shore 
is  a  city.  The  artist  was  in  shadow  herself, 
as  she  painted,  but  that  city  shines  in  the  bril- 
liant sun  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  It  has  red 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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TEMPLES    AND  SHRINES  OF   INDIA 


The  Buddhist,  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  religions  cover  over  5G%  of  the  people  in  the  world.  Of  these 
three  religions  in  India  there  are  280  million  adherents,  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the 
world.  The  Sikhs  claim  two  millions,  the  Jains  one  and  one-half.  The  oldest  monuments  in  India  were 
erected  to  the  glory  of  Buddha,  probably  275  B.  C.  The  Jains  followed  the  early  Buddhist  styles  but 
surpassed  them  in  delicacy  of  detail.  The  Hindu  followed  the  Jain  style  for  richness,  building  temples 
to  many  hundreds  of  different  gods.  Mohammedan  mosques  were  fashioned  on  the  bulbous  Sasanian  archi- 
tecture, but  as  the  Koran  forbids  the  use  of  ornaments  representing  natural  objects,  geometric  forms  and 
texts  are  largely  used.  The  Sikhs  originated  about  1510,  opposed  to  but  borrowing 
from  both  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  faiths.  The  building  by  the  various  sects  of  the 
gorgeous  temples  was  not  a  labor  of  love,  especially  with  the  Buddhists  who  believe 
they  get  great  favor  in  the  next  reincarnation  by  building  a  pagoda.  Kings  have 
sold  subjects  into  slavery  to  procure  gold  for  the  adornment  of  temples,  and  for 
centuries  priests  and  monks  have  pauperized  the  people  to  build  shrines 
to  hundreds  of  heathen   gods 
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Lovely  Mandalay  has  had  many  names  given 

it     by     the     poetry-loving    Burmans    whose 

capital  it  is.     "Garden   of  Temples"   is  one 

of  them.     It  is  due  to  the  pious  uncle  of 

Theebaw     of     "Mandalay"     fame    that    the 

"garden"  came  into  being,  as  it  was  he  who 

had     his     priests     transcribe    the     Buddhist 

sacred  books  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 

large  stones  and  over  each  of  them 

erect  a  small  domed  building 


Underwood    &    Underwood 


The  old  Burmese  architects  seem 

to  have  had  an  unfortunate  habit 

of  building  their  dainty  pagodas 

in  strange  places.  The  Kyailleyo 

Pagoda  is  a  notorious  example, 

poised  as  it  is  on  two  huge  rocks 

on   Kelasa   Heights,   apparently 

dangling   on   the   very   edge   of 

eternity.       According    to    local 

legend,    the    temple    owes     its 

present  miraculous  balance  to  a 

hair    of    Buddha    concealed 

in    the    original 

foundation 


The  great  Buddist  Cave  Tem- 
ples, hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock 
of  the  Elephanta  Islands,  are 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Indian  sacred  architecture. 
They  are  planned  on  a  colossal 
scale,  the  largest  of  the  three 
temples  measuring  almost  a  150- 
foot  square,  and  its  ceilings 
reaching  a  height  of  twenty  feet 
in  places.  The  name  of  the 
island  derives  from  a  gigantic 
monolith  elephant  which  once 
stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  central  temple 
group 
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The  builder   of   a   pagoda,   in   the   Buddhist 
belief,    automatically    becomes    a   saint;    but 
to  the  repairer  of  the  same  building  no  such 
golden  destiny  is  awarded.    This  perhaps  ex- 
plains the  disgraceful  condition  of  so  many 
of  the  best  examples — the  once  great  Ruan- 
welli  Pagoda,  seen   above,  seems  now 
no     more     than     a     battered 
earthen    mound 


Originally  a  n 
o  1  d  Buddhist 
temple,  the 
great  Jama 
Mas j  id  at  Del- 
hi —  now  the 
chief  cathedral 
mosque  in  India 
—  was  changed 
to  its  present 
form  in  1430 
A.  D.  Nearby 
is  the  Grand 
Palace  of  Shah 
Jahan,  where 
stood  the  fa- 
mous Peacock 
Throne  before  it 
was  carried  off 
by  a  j  ealous 
king  in 
Persia 


Each  day 
thousands  of 
the  Faithful 
may  be  seen 
in  the  court- 
yard of  Jami 
Mas  j  id  pray- 
ing, or  bath- 
ing  in  the 
sacred  Fount 
of  Ablution 
that  they 
may  be 
cleansed  of 
carnal  sin 


The  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda  at  Rangoon  has  not  been  named 

the  "Jewel  House"  in  vain — every  inch  of  its  370-foot  tower 

is  plated  with  pure  gold,  and  the  supreme  peak  is  a  marvel 

of  intricate  gold  lacework  thickly  studded  with  jewels. 

A  swarm  of  small  pagodas  surrounds  it  and  two 

great  leogriphs  guard  the  entrance 


The  Great  Pagoda  of  Maduro  in  Madras  is  one  of  the  many 
Indian   temples   consecrated   to   Siva.      For   pure   lavishness   of 
ornamentation    it    ranks    very    high,    one    gallery    alone    being- 
said  to  have  cost  over  $5,000,000.     Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  entire  edifice  is  the  marvelous  Hall  of  a  Thousand 
Pillars,  where  one  huge  chamber  is  crowded  with  these  strange 
hosts  of  marble  columns,  each  quite  separately  and  minutely 
sculptured.      Adjoining  the  Pagoda  is  the  Tank  of  the 
Golden    Lilies,    one    of    the    loveliest    of    the 
Indian  temple-lakes 
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The  Buddhist  Bur- 
man    is    inclined    to 

w  lie ■  the  curious 

stranger     to     his 

temples.         1'crhaps 

it  is  only  a  new 
development  of  tin- 
old  commercial  in- 
stinct, as  the  steps 
of  lh<-  great  Ain- 
dow  Yak  Pagoda  at 
Mandalay  are  lined 

with   noisv   booths 


One  of  the  least  imposing  of 
the  Ceylonese  temples — and 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
— is  the  ancient  Temple  of 
the  Tooth,  at  Kandy.  Ac- 
cording to  legend,  it  was 
built  over  a  tooth  of  the  great 
Gautama,  brought  to  the 
island  in  411  A.  D.  by  a  Cey- 
lonese princess  who  smuggled 
it  out  of  India  concealed  in 
her  hair.  The  relic  had  a 
stormy  career,  being  taken 
and  retaken  several  times 
before  it  was  finally  discov- 
ered by  the  Portuguese  and 
burned  publicly  as  a  "hea- 
then monstrosity."  Since 
then  a  huge  new  "tooth"  has 
been  manufactured,  resem- 
bling, it  is  said,  a 
crocodile's  tooth 
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The  Golden  Temple  of  Am- 
ritsar,  throned  like  an  exqui- 
site golden  lily  in  its  "pool 
of  immortality,"  will  always 
be  a  shrine  for  lovers  of  art 
as  it  is  now  the  center  of  the 
ancient  Sikh  faith.  Thousands 
of  pilgrims  travel  there  each 
year  to  bathe  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  pool;  500 
priests  are  required  daily  to 
conduct  the  services  in  the 
temple.  The  very  walls, 
carved  out  of  pure  white 
marble,  and  set  with  flower 
mosaics  picked  out  with 
brightly  colored  precious 
stones,  dazzle  the  eyes  with 
their  magnificence.  Even  the 
doors  are  precious, 
plated  heavily  with 
silver 
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It  is  in  the  Moti  Mas- 
jid    or   Pearl   Mosque 
at  Agra  that  the  Indo- 
Moslem  style  of  archi- 
tecture    reached     its 
purest  perfection. 
Others  are  more  elab- 
orate,    none    are 
more  delicately 
beautiful 


One    of    the    most    at- 
tractive features  of  the 
Hindu   place    of    wor- 
ship   is    the    inevitable 
"tank"  adjacent  to  or 
surrounding   the    tem- 
ple.   The  name  is  mis- 
leading—in reality  the 
tanks     are     exquisite 
little  lakes  whose  blue 
waters     give     to     the 
temples  a  jewel-like 
setting,  as  here 
at  Ulwar 
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l    iv  n.  v    j-v  L., 


In  Puri  the  famous  idol 
is  taken  a-riding.  The 
procession  of  the  Car 
of  the  Juggernaut  has 
passed  into  Western  idiom 
as  a  synonym  for  ruthless 
sacrifice.  In  reality  few 
deaths  are  connected  with 
the  spectacle,  although 
accidents  do  occur  in  the 
dragging  of  the  huge 
100-ton  car  by  excited 
pilgrims.  Juggernaut, 

meaning     "Lord     of     the 
World,"    represents     the 
supreme    god    of    the 
Hindus,  Vishnu 


The  Jain  Temple  at  Dil- 
warra  contains  some  of 
the  best  sacred  carvings 
in  India.  With  the  Jain, 
the  important  thing  in  his 
religion  is  not  the  size  of 
the  temple  but  the  num- 
ber of  images  it  contains, 
the  temple  at  Dilwarra 
possessing  fifty-two  sep- 
arate images  of  his  jinas 
or  saints.  One  of  the 
Jain's  idiosyncrasies  is  his 
refusal  to  wash  clothes  or 
body  for  fear  of  in- 
juring the  "souls" 
of  vermin ! 


Anuradhapura,  "the  Buried  City  of  Ceylon,"  was  in  the  full  height 
of  its  magnificence  when  Christianity  was  being  born.  Only  recently 
has  the  jungle  been  cleared  away  from  the  ruins  of  a  city  once 
ranking  with  Nineveh  and  Babylon  in  its  colossal  design.  Four 
walls,  each  over  sixteen  miles  in  length,  enclosed  the  huge  square  of 
the  city,  and  dagobas  yet  remain  like  the  Abhayagiviya  below, 
containing  masonry  to  build  a  town  for  95,000  inhabitants 


Great  hoary  images  of 
the  Gautama  sit  and 
dream  under  the  an- 
cient deodars,  as  they 
have  sat  and  dreamed 
since  Anuradhapura 
the  Dead  was  young 
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This  little  Joss  House 
from  Bhamo  in  Burma 
could  easily  be  taken 
for  a  colorful  bit  of 
Peking;  but  it  is  only 
another  example  of 
how  China  has  stepped 
across  the  Burmese 
frontier  in  places,  and 
quietly  but  firmly  set- 
tled down  to  stay.  Few 
Occidentals  know  that 
the  magic  word  "Joss", 
used  so  loosely  to 
denote  all  things  mys- 
terious and  Chinese, 
derives  directly  from 
our  own  Latin 
"Deus" — god 
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LkAkk 


The  Jain   Temple  at   Calcutta,   set   in   the  heart   of   the   beautiful 

garden  Badri  Das  and  in  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  adjacence  to 

the   Calcutta   Scottish    Mission    Church,   is    known    as   one   of 

the  prettiest  spots  in  India.     It  is  built  entirely  of  white 

marble,  carved  into  a  lacelike  delicacy  of  symbolism 


*  *-4  )   V  j 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 

Arakan    Pagoda    (above)    is    the   tank    for 

the  Holy  Turtles  just  back  of  the  temple. 

Here  every  day  crowds  of  devoted  pilgrims 

gather  to  feed  the  ancient  turtles,  who  have 

grown   so   huge   on   their   rich    diet   of   rice 

and    sweetmeats    that    they    plough    the 

water   with    all   the    dignity    of 

a  high-church  bishop 
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Walls   are  usually  well-provided  with  ears, 

but  few  of  them  are  gifted  with  tongues  to 

sing.     This  little  pagoda  at  Bhamo  has  tiny 

wind-bells     hung     all     about     its     umbrella 

spires,  which  make  a  continual  eerie  music, 

varying    in    key    as    the    wind    blows.      The 

innocent   and  musical  worshiper   may 

well    think    these    are    the 

voices  of  gods 
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The      lovely      Arakan 
Pagoda    at    Mandalay 
(above)    is  the  proud 
possessor   of  a   sitting 
image  of  Buddha  over 
twelve   feet   in   height. 
Legend  says  that  when 
Buddha  was  confront- 
ed   with     the    image, 
the  two  could  not  be 
told    apart      This    is 
unfortunate,    as    the 
image    is  very 

ugly 


Nowhere  but  in  Burma 
is  Buddha  represented 
in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion. The  great  image 
at  Pegu  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  and 
recently  an  iron  roof 
of  modern  construction 
was  erected  over  it 
for   protection 
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"In  Echo  Rock  Cave  every  whisper  is  taken  up   and  given  back  again  and  again  .  .  .  those  outbursts  of  profanity  you  hear 
are  not  the  swear  words  of  the  Great  Spirit  popularly  supposed  to  inhabit  this   canyon,   but  .  .  .  merely  the  casual  remarks 

of  Juan,  admonishing  his  mules,  perhaps  three  miles  away" 


Nature's  Supremest  Skill  Produced  in  Arizona  the 
World's  Most  Perfect  Example  of  a  Canyon — Remains 
of  a  Mysterious  Prehistoric  Civilization — The  Modern 
N avah o,  Claiming  the  Valley,  Scorns  the  Cliff  Dwellings 


THE  most  mysterious,  perhaps  the  most  marvelous  spot  in 
the  United   States  is   in   northeastern  Arizona — quite  inac- 
cessible to  the  cut-and-dried  tourist  but   easily  reached  by   the 
traveler  who  has  a  taste  for  stu- 
pendous scenery,   an  interest  in 
prehistoric    peoples    and    a    de- 
sire to  see  the  primitive  life  of 
the  Bedouins  of  our  Southwest 
— the    peaceful,   nomadic    Nava- 
hos. 

For  forty-five  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Canyon  de 
Chelly — than  which  no  more 
perfect  specimen  has  been  found 
of  what  a  canyon  should  be,  ac- 
cording to  authorities — majestic 
walls  rise  out  of  the  dry  river 
bed,  towering  so  far  above  that 
the  colossal  gargoyle  figures  and 
stately  cathedral  spires  seem  to 
cleave  the  sky  and  lose  them- 
selves in  another  world.  Here 
in  the  silence  of  centuries  are  the 
cliff  houses  of  a  past  civilization, 
and  here  at  sunset  from  the  dark- 
shadows  of  the  canyon  one  watches  the  mighty  monuments  of 
nature,  lighted  by  the  fiery  torches  of  the  setting  sun,  glowing  in 
brilliant  balls  a  thousand  feet  above,  against  a  purpled  sky. 


ARIZONA    Ho^T°? 


From    Gallup    ten   days    by   horseback   or   wagon   will   make   one 
acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  the  Canyon  de  Chelly 


In  the  midst  of  the  Navaho  country,  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  is 
this  unspoiled  region  of  indescribable  beauty  and  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  the  casual  traveler,  the  ethnologist,  the  archaeologist  an  1 

the  geologist.  Such  small  diffi- 
culties as  there  have  been  in 
reaching  the  Canyon  de  Chel1y 
and  the  superior  inducements  of- 
fered to  visit  the  Grand  Canyon, 
have  caused  this  incomparable 
spot  to  be  comparatively  ignored. 
Our  guide  on  a  memorable 
trip  was  a  friend  of  the  Nava- 
hos,  and  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  treacherous  quicksands 
that  beset  the  floor  of  the  valley. 
The  Navahos  are  shy  and  elusive 
in  their  habits  and  fanciful  in 
their  likes  and  dislikes.  They 
will  not  do  business  with  any- 
one who  gives  them  offense.  We 
therefore  had  cause  to  consider 
ourselves  in  luck. 

The  entrance  to  the  Canyon 
is  not  especially  impressive,  the 
walls  here  being  only  about 
thirty  feet  high.  Presently,  however,  they  begin  to  increase  in 
height — one  hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  a  thousand 
feet  they  tower — until  they  threaten  entirely  to  shut  out  the  light 
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of  day.  We  seem  to  be  plunging  into  the 'bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  guide,  riding  ahead,  disappears  in  the  shadows  to  reappear 
as  we  round  the  next  cliff.  Though  the  trend  of  the  Canyon  is 
generally  east  and  west,  its  course  is  so  tortuous,  winding  back 
and  forth  upon  itself,  that  we  find  ourselves  traveling  due  north 
or  south,  and  before  we  are  through,  we  fairly  box  the  compass. 

The  floor  of  the  valley  is 
a  bed  of  white  sand  reaching  ^MB^m^^^MSM^H^^K 
from  cliff  to  cliff.  From  this 
rise  sculptured  walls  of  red 
sandstone,  streaked  from 
above  with  black  and  gray, 
wrought  in  forms  grotesque 
or  beautiful  by  water  and  by 
atmospheric  erosion,  and 
carved  in  strange  shapes  by 
the  whirlwinds  and  sandblasts 
of  autumn  and  early  winter, 
which  seem  to  our  prejudiced 
eyes  as  if  they  must  be  the 
handiwork  of  man.  At  the 
mouth  the  valley  is  about  five 
hundred  feet  wide. 

The  sounds  that  swell 
through  the  canyon  are  no 
less  stupendous  than  the 
sights,  and  lend  an  added 
mystery  to  the  eerie  setting. 
Every  whisper  is  taken  up, 
magnified  or  diminished  and 
given  back  again  and  again, 
deflected  at  still  another  angle, 
to  be  once  more  repeated  with 
unaccountable  changes  of 
tone  or  of  volume.  Clefts  or 
caverns  receive  and  retain  the 
sounds    and    return    them    in 

the  most  unexpected  ways  and  after  the  most  unexpected  inter- 
vals. Those  outbursts  of  profanity — now  loud,  now  soft — repeat- 
ing themselves  irregularly  long  after  you  have  thought  them 
ended,  are  not  the  swear  words  of  the  Great  Spirit,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  this  canyon.  They  are  merely  the  casual  remarks 
■of  Juan  admonishing  his  mules,  perhaps  three  miles  away.  That 
swishing  sound,  hard  to  identify,  is  not  produced  by  falling  water 
driven  by  the  wind — it  is  not  the  tearing  of  a  giant  silken  web, 
nor  yet  the  rushing  of  the  wings 
of  the  Thunder  Bird — but  the 
flight  of  a  little  flock  of  jays, 
■quite  close  at  hand ! 

Small  wonder  that  the  Nava- 
ho  calls  this  marvel  of  nature 
the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  of  lesser  divinities  as  well. 
These  echoes  are  the  call  of  the 
■spirits  as  the  rainbow,  so  fre- 
quent and  so  beautiful  here- 
abouts, is  their  bridge.  Innum- 
erable legends  have  wound  them- 
selves around  natural  phenomena 
peculiar  to  this  country — the 
echo,  the  rainbow,  the  violent 
storms,  the  mirage,  the  shimmer 
and  whirlwinds  of  the  dry  sea- 
son. 

And  as  we  advance  in  this 
wonderland,  carefully  following 
the  guide  to  avoid  the  quick- 
sands, we  come  upon  further 
marvels,  this  time  unmistakably 
man-made. 

High  up  in  the  clefts  of  these 
mighty  cliffs,  as  if  they  had  been 
pushed  in  by  a  giant  thumb,  are 
the  buildings — the  homes,  the 
•storehouses,  the  ceremonial 
chambers — of  the  cliff  dwellers, 
the  race  who  occupied  this 
canyon  in  prehistoric  times.  Of 
them  we  have  only  the  meager 
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Although   the   floor   of  the   canyon   is   often   a  dangerous   quicksand, 

still  there  are  places  where  time  has  left  a  firm  deposit  of  soil.     Here 

are   found   the   Indian   homes   with   their   flocks   of   sheep   and   goats, 

driven  at  evening  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  canyon  where, 

apparently    clinging    like   flies,    they    are    safe    from 

marauding    animals 


records  that  they  themselves  have  left:  the  buildings,  scraps  of 
broken  pottery,  pictographs  in  certain  of  the  houses  and  the  re- 
mains of  mortuary  offerings. 

An  enormous  amount  of  rubbish  has  been  written  about  these 
prehistoric  peoples  who  made  and  lived  in  these  buildings,  ascrib- 
ing  the   so-called   high   civilization   to   the    Inca,   the    Aztec,    the 

Chinese,  or  the  Lost  Tribes  of 
Israel,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual taste  of  the  writer ! 
The  competent  authority  will 
tell  you,  however,  that  it  is 
too  soon  to  formulate  a  defi- 
nite theory,  that  scientific  men 
are  still  patiently  gathering 
data  upon  which  to  form  any 
opinion. 

The  problem  is  wonderful 
enough  as  it  stands,  this  sub- 
lime manifestation  of  nature 
in  forms  of  unequaled 
grandeur  serving  as  back- 
ground to  the  remnants  of  a 
human  development,  however 
rudimentary.  The  houses  are, 
after  all,  not  of  an  advanced 
type  of  construction.  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  by  "scien- 
tific guessers"  on  the  differ- 
ences between  the  buildings 
in  the  Canyon  de  Chelly  and 
those  in  other  valleys  of  the 
same  region.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  the  resemblances  were 
greater  than  the  differences. 
The  cliff  dwellers  built  with 
the  materials  ready  to  hand, 
doing  little  to  adapt  their  sur- 
roundings, using  the  selected  site  as  it  stood.  In  the  Canyon  de 
Chelly,  the  formation  happens  to  be  tabular  sandstone  readily 
lending  itself  to  construction  as  we  use  brick.  The  stately  Casa 
Blanca,  which  looked  to  us  like  some  mysterious  medieval  castle 
— the  most  interesting  of  the  ruins  in  this  region — is  built  of 
sandstone ;  white  only  in  its  upper  story,  yellow  below,  it  is  not 
even  chinked  with  stone,  the  interstices  in  the  masonry  being  filled 
with  adobe.    The  building  is  plastered  inside  and  out  with  this 
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"The  weaving;  of  the  celebrated  blankets  is  done  by  the  women  and  on  the  same  primitive  loom  to  be  found 
among  primitive  peoples  the  world  over  .  .  .  The  Navaho  is  not  naturally  a  weaver.  Like  basket  making, 
the  industry  came  into  the  tribe  by  marriage,  through  the  capture  of  women  taken  in  raids,  and  remains 

largely  a  feminine   occupation" 
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"We  seemed  to  be 
.  .  .  plunging  into 
the  bowels  of  the 
earth  .  .  .  From  the 
floor  of  the  canyon 
rise  sculptured 
walls  of  red  sand- 
stone, streaked 
from  above  with 
black  and  gray, 
wrought  in  forms 
grotesque  or  beau- 
tiful by  water  and 
atmospheric  ero- 
sion, carved  in 
strange  shapes  .  .  . 
monstrous" 


The  Cassa  Blanca  or 
white  house  which 
plays  so  important 
a  part  in  Navaho 
folklore  as  the 
abode  of  spirits — 
which  still  haunt 
the  ruin — stands  in 
ma j  estic  grandeu  r, 
its  white  walls  in 
bold  relief  against 
the  dark  cavity 
from  which  it 
seems  to  emerge 
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same  adobe,  the  work  undoubtedly  done — as  in  all  the  other 
ruins — by  women  and  children,  the  finger  marks  and  even  the 
skin  markings  of  whom  are  visible,  preserved  as  in  modeling  clay. 
The  castle  stands  in  majestic  grandeur  as  if  emerging  from  the 
blackness  of  the  dark  cavity  behind. 

Who  were  these  builders?     Whence  came  they — when   and 
where  did  they  go?     The  best  opinion  of  those  entitled  to  hold 
one  is  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  pueblo  dwellers, 
apparently  agricultural  people,  cultivating  the  soil  in  the  same 
alluvial  patches  in  which  the  Navaho  cultivates  his  crops  to-day. 
Grain  has  been  found  in  their  storage  cists  sealed  away  for  safe 
keeping.     We  saw  potatoes  growing  wild  in 
have  done   for  centuries ;  so  their  use  must  have  been  known. 
Cotton  of  a  sort  they  raised  and  wove  into  garments.     Also  they 
made  or  wove  a  sort  of  feather  cloth  in  which  they  wrapped  their 
dead.     It    is    known    that    these 
ancient    people    also    used    the 
yucca  plant  in  weaving,  handling 
the  long  fiber  in  much  the  same 
way    as    cotton.     They    knitted, 
too — wooden      knitting     needles 
and    their    product    of    leggings 
made  of  human  hair  having  been 
among    the    finds    in    the    burial 
cists.     Pottery  rude  in  form  and 
ornamentation,      and      basketry, 
were    among    their    accomplish- 
ments. 

There  are  in  the  valley  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  ruins  of 
this  prehistoric  civilization, 
varying  in  size  from  one  to  al- 
most a  hundred  rooms.  Many 
of  these  seem  too  small  to  have 
been  used  as  living  quarters. 
They  probably  served  as  gran- 
aries for  the  storage  of  supplies,  and  rs  mortuary  chambers,  the 
dead  sometimes  being  sealed  up  in  them  immediately  below  the 
rooms  occupied  by  their  living  relatives. 

The  villages  were  all  built  upon  the  same  general  plan,  the 
single  room  forming  the  unit.  Each  collection  had  its  own  kiva 
or  ceremonial  chamber,  jokingly  called  by  the  Spanish  estufa 
(stove)  in  allusion  to  the  total  lack  of  ventilation.  Most  of  the 
kivas,  as  is  also  true  of  most  of  the  other  ruins,  lack  roofs. 
Though  always  protected  by  the  overhanging  cliff,  it  is  probable 
that  most,  if  not  all,  were  roofed  at  one  time,  but  who  can  tell? 
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Vast  stone  fig- 
ures sculptured 
by  the  fingers  of 
the  wind  and 
perched  aloft 
two  thousand 
feet,  resemble 
in  startling 
fashion  the  man- 
made  Buddhas 
and  Sivas  of  the 
East,  and  stand 
majestic  senti- 
nels over  the 
forgotten  secrets 
of  the  valley's 
past 
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"Their  homes  are  of  the  most  primitive  construction,  consisting  of  a  hut  of  branches  plastered  over  with 

clay  .  .  No  Navaho  would  occupy  a  house  after  anyone  has  died  in  it;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 

that   they  are  of  such   frail  construction"— -to  this  and  the  fact  that  the  Navahos— the  Bedouins  of  the 

Southwest — are  continually  moving  to  pastures  new 


M.   Newman 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  builders  were  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  roofing  circular  buildings.  Their  way  of  getting  round 
this  problem  was  to  build  the  kiva  in  a  circular  form  as  required 
by  its  character,  enclose  it  in  a  rectangular  wall  and  then  roof 
over  the  whole  thing! 

Some  of  the  kivas  have  certain  primitive  wall  paintings  which 
at  first  appear  to  be  crude  attempts  at  decoration.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  bands  with  points  resembling  the  decorations  on  the 
pottery.  A  variation  is  found  in  a  painting,  also  a  border,  of 
vertical  lines  surmounted  by  round  dots,  done  in  white.     These 

were  probably  ceremonial  in 
character  rather  than  decorative. 
The  modern  pueblo  Indian  re- 
quires certain  prayers  to  be  said 
in  the  easterly  posture  while 
others  are  said  facing  the  west 
or  north  or  south,  and  it  is  likely 
that  these  conventional  drawings 
indicated  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  kiva  of  the  principal 
ruin  in  Mummy  Cavern  has  an 
elaborate  conventional  "mean- 
der" border  in  red  encircling  the 
building,  which  appears  purely 
decorative.  Another  curious 
decoration  found  in  some  of  the 
buildings  consists  of  the  prints 
of  human  hands.  The  hands 
seem  to  have  been  dipped  in 
coloring  matter  and  slapped  flat 
against  the  walls.  When  or  by 
whom  this  was  done  we  can  only 
guess. 

Pictographs  found  on  the 
walls  are  very  much  like  chil- 
dren's drawings.  They  are  rudi- 
mentary as  to  workmanship  but 
seem  to  try  to  tell  a  story  of 
some  sort,  illustrating  as  best 
the  artist  might  some  tradition 
or  historical  fact.  One  in  par- 
ticular deals  with  a  most  in- 
volved story,  probably  of  a  bat- 
tle, though,  like  so  much  in  the 
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Great  shafts  of 
granite,  grouped 
in  a  strange  se- 
clusion, remind 
one  of  some 
mighty  forgot- 
ten Graveyard 
of  the  Gods. 
The  N  a  v  a  h  o  s 
say  they  were 
carried  away  by 
a   great  wind 
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canyon,  lending  itself  to  a  variety  of  interpretations.  It  gives 
some  color  to  the  idea  of  the  prehistoric  animal,  as  here  is  illus- 
trated a  beast  that  surely  derived  from  the  Apocalypse ! 

Atmospheric  conditions  are  so  illusory  in  the  Canyon  that  it 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  mere  child's  play  to  visit  several  of  these 
settlements  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  we  soon  found  that  a 
climb  by  means  of  the  remnants  of  ladders  left  hanging  in  place 
was  no  easy  task  and  we  were  glad  to  discover  that  the  legend 
of  a  fortress  to  which  access  was  to  be  gained  by  fifteen  ladders 
was  a  myth.  It  could  have  been  no  joke  to  make  the  climb  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  as  would  seem  to  have  been  necessary  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
ruins  show  any  arrangement  for 
the  storage  of  water,  only  one 
reservoir  having  been  found  in 
any  of  the  buildings. 

These  sites  must  have  been 
chosen  for  safety.  Not  being  a 
warlike  people,  and  their  only 
discovered  weapon  being  the 
"throwing  stick,"  they  were  un- 
doubtedly the  natural  prey  for 
predatory  bands  of  other  tribes 
looking  for  plunder.  This 
weapon  consists  of  a  stick  acting 
as  a  lever  by  which  a  spear  or 
javelin  may  be  hurled  to  a  great 
distance.  The  Navahos  to-day 
have  a  toy  built  upon  the  same 
principle  as  this  weapon  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Other  finds  among  these 
ruins  show  pottery  made  in  a  coil 
and  pinched  upon  itself  into 
shape,  which  oddly  resembles 
basket  work ;  fine  flint  arrow 
heads,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
crumbling  dust  of  what  was  un- 
doubtedly animal  dung.  Aha. 
an  unknown  domesticated  pre- 
historic animal !  Promptly  the 
guesser  created  the  animal,  fur- 
nishing him  with  the  wings  of  a 
bird,  the  pneumatic  feet  of  a  fu- 
nnel tlie  prehensile  tail  of  a 
rmnkev.  This  animal  as  de- 
scribed aroused  our  curiosity 
when  our  trip  was  planned.  Per- 
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chance  we  should  come  upon  a  skeleton  somewhere  in  the  canyon  1 
Small  blame  to  him  who  described  it  for  creating  this  animal,  we 
thought,  as  we  gazed  at  the  perpendicular  cliffs !  It  would  appear 
to  anyone  that  only  such  a  creature  could  live  on  these  unscalable 
heights.  But  as  you  pronounce  the  cliffs  impassable  a  shepherd 
comes  along  with  his  charges  and  saunters  up  what  appears  to 
be  the  unbroken  face  of  the  wall.  Then  you  recollect  that  at 
the  time  of  the  last  Navaho  war,  when  the  soldiers  were  sticking 
their  bayonets  through  every  sheep  they  saw,  the  Indians  drove 
their  flocks  and  herds  up  these  same  impassable  cliffs  to  places  of 

safety  and  kept  them  hidden  un- 
til they  had  made  one  of  their 
justly  celebrated  treaties  with 
the  Government. 

Little  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  Navahos  themselves  about 
the  earlier  denizens  of  their 
canyon,  or  their  reasons  for  de- 
serting it.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  on  such  terms 
with  them  that  they  will  talk 
to  you  at  all,  nine  out  of  ten 
of  them  will  say  that  the  cliff 
dwellers  were  carried  away  by  a 
great  wind.  Another  may  an- 
swer more  profanely  that  the 
devil  carried  them  off,  but  by 
far  the  most  picturesque  ac- 
count is  to  the  effect  that  one  of 
the  tribe  married  a  witch  wom- 
an, a  lamia,  whose  children  were  all  serpents,  biting  and  poisoning 
everyone  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  No  one  could  be  ex- 
pected to  like  such  treatment,  so  the  tribe  gathered  together 
and  took  themselves  thence.  What  happened  to  the  serpentine 
lady  and  her  unmannerly  brood  does  not  transpire.  Whatever 
other  characteristics  may  be  attributed  to  these  cliff  dwellers,  it  is 
certain  that  a  sense  of  beauty  pervaded  their  lives,  for  none  but 
the  worshiper  of  nature's  marvels  could  select  such  a  place  of 
mystery  and  of  beautiful  seclusion. 

The  name  "de  Chelly"  was  wished  upon  the  canyon  long  be- 
(Conthutcd  on  page  48) 
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©  E.   M.   Newman 
"There  are  in  the  valley  about  one  hundred  and  forty  ruins,  varying  in  size  from  one  to  almost  a  hundred 
rooms  .  .  These  served  as  living  quarters,  granaries  .  .  and   even   as  mortuary  chambers,   the   dead  being 
sealed    up    in    them    sometimes    immediately  below  the  rooms  lived  in  by  their  relatives" 
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"  .  .  .  All  that  I  had  ever  heard  of  Robson  or  the  five  men  who  had  climbed 

it,  or  the  many  more  who  had  tried  and  failed,  had  only  confirmed  me  in 

the  belief  that  Robson  was  no  mountain  for  a  lady" 


The  King  of  the  Canadian  Rockies — Western  Canada's  Great  Unde- 
veloped Park — Alpine  Scenery  of  Wildest  Beauty  and  Game  Galore 


By  Marion  Randall  Parsons 

Photographs   by   the   Author  and   Others 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  once  climbed  Mount  Rainier  against  his 
will.  "I  had  to,"  he  told  me  afterwards.  "My  home  papers 
said  I  was  traveling  a  thousand  miles  to  climb  it.  It  was  easier 
to  do  so  than  to  lie  out  of  it  when  I  got  back." 

For  a  few  days  last  summer  I  believed  that  I  should  be  simi- 
larly compelled  to  climb  Mount  Robson.  The  friend  who  saw 
us  off  was  to  blame.  "Good-by,"  he  called,  as  the  Prince  George 
•cast  off  from  the  Seattle  dock.  "Bring  me  a  stone  from  the  top 
of  Mount  Robson  for  a  souvenir." 

Rumor  flew  about  the  ship.  Lou's  ice  ax — -which  once 
traveled  with  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  by  the  way — and  our 
trail-worn  dunnage  bags  lent  probability  to  the  tale.  It  was  not 
without  its  value  at  first,  both  in  gaining  attention  from  the 
stewards  and  in  helping  us  locate  the  fellow  travelers  we  were 
to  meet  on  the  ship,  insufficiently  described  in  a  letter  as  a  "party" 
from  Toronto.     Before  we  reached  Victoria  they  sought  us  out. 

"We  hear  you  are  going  to  climb  Robson,"  said  the  man. 
■"We  are  a  little  worried,  my  wife  and  I.  We  are  going  to 
Robson  Park  ourselves  and  have  engaged  'Curly'  Phillips  to 
guide  us.  He  said  two  young  ladies  were  to  be  in  the  party  also, 
but  we  do  not  intend  to  be  foolhardy." 

Neither  did  we,  we  hastened  to  assure  him.     The   summit 


of  Robson  had  no  charms  for  us.  But  the  insidious  suggestion 
had  its  effect,  nevertheless.  Lou's  eyes  turned  again  and  again 
to  the  misty  outline  of  Mount  Baker,  scene  of  former  climbing 
adventures  for  both  of  us.  "I  wonder  if  Robson  is  as  difficult 
as  they  say,"  she  said  musingly. 

The  idea  had  many  favorable  days  in  which  to  grow.  To  a 
mountaineer  the  mere  sight  of  a  mountain  is  enough  to  start 
the  climbing  fever,  and  for  a  week  we  watched  a  glorious  suc- 
cession of  ice-hung  mountains  file  past — we  had  decided  to  pro- 
long our  voyage  through  the  Inside  Passage  as  far  as  Skaguay. 
I  remember  especially  when  we  sailed  up  the  Taku  Inlet  and  the 
shining,  serrated  peaks  at  its  head  rose  in  view,  how  longingly 
we  looked  at  them.  To  coast  these  shores  day  after  day  and  see 
blue  inlets  leading  into  the  heart  of  forested  ranges ;  to  see  white 
ice-rivers  flowing  down  from  snow-capped  mountains  and  break- 
ing off  in  sculptured  cliffs  into  the  sea,  made  us  dream  of  climbing 
days  among  them. 

Our  alpine  reputations,  among  the  ship  gossips,  grew  to  Mont 
Blanc  proportions.  Passengers  asked  us  respectfully  to  estimate 
altitudes  or  distances ;  deck  stewards  looked  apologetically  in  our 
direction  before  answering  geographical  questions.  Even  on  the 
rail  journey  over  the  White  Pass,  which  we  took  to  while  away 
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a  day's  wait  at  Skaguay,  the  train  guide  directed  all  his  speech 
at  us.  Every  peak  among  the  hundreds  on  the  horizon  that  guide 
invited  us  to  climb;  harrowing  tales  of  hardship  on  the  trail  of 
'98  he  confided  to  us  with  low-voiced,  flattering  implication  that, 
among  all  the  passengers,  we  alone  could  understand.  A  dis- 
quieting gleam  was  growing  in  Lou's  eye.  With  all  this  deferen- 
tial admiration  added  to  the  glamour  of  the  ducal  ice  ax,  our 
chances  of  keeping  off  the  perilous  heights  of  Robson  began  to 
look  slim. 

The  train  conductor  on  our  rail  journey  eastward  from  Prince 
Rupert  was  likewise  enthralled  with  us.  He  had  passed  Robson 
twice  a  week  for  three  years,  he  said,  and  it  sure  was  a  wicked- 
looking  old  pile.  Not  a  man  in  all  the  thousands  the  road  had 
carried  had  ever  thought  of  climbing  it — and  to  think  of  ladies 
panting  to ! 

Now  all  I  had  ever  heard  of  Robson  or  the  five  men  who  had 
climbed  it,  or  the  many  more  who  had  tried  and  failed,  had  only 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  Robson  was  no  mountain  for  a 
lady.  I  had  dreamed  of  climbing  it,  of  course ;  had  pictured 
myself  standing  on  its  snowy  summit  after  hours  of  superhuman 
toil;  had  even  in  my  mind's  eye  seen  the  Sunday  supplements 
with  pictures  of  me  hanging  over  a  precipice  at  one  end  of  a 
rope  while  a  Swiss  guide  with  a  feather  in  his  cap  clung  to  the 
other.  But  to  find  one  of  these  moments  of  superb  imagining 
emerging  into- the  cold  light  of  actuality  is  more  than  discon- 
certing. 

As  we  traveled  up  the  lovely  Skeena  River  the  noble  moun- 
tains piled  higher  and  higher  toward  the  climax  of  the  Rockies. 
The  train  stopped  especially  for  us  at  Robson  Station  and  all 
the  passengers  waved  us  good-by.  "Curly"  Phillips  was  there 
to  meet  us,  a  merry-eyed  young  fellow  neatly  dressed  in  brown 
flannel  and  corduroy,  with  Stetson  hat  and  red  silk  bandana  neck- 
tie. Three  of  us  talking  at  once,  we  began  to  question  him  about 
Mount  Robson.  As  he  caught  our  drift  a  wider  grin  spread 
over  his  face. 

"Suppose  you  wait  till  the  clouds  lift  and  you  can  see  Robson 
before  you  decide  to  climb,"  said  he. 

A  rough  trail  led  down  from  the  railway  embankment  to  the 
river,  but  the  bridge  had  been  broken  by  spring  floods  and  all 
the  luggage  had  to  be  carried  down  from  the  station  by  hand. 
Curly  had  a  busy  hour  getting  our  bags  and  boxes  of  provisions 
across  the  stream  and  down  to  his  cabin  a  mile  below. 

Our  partners  in  adventure  had  never  before  passed  a  night 
in  such  frontier-like  quarters.  Great  forested  mountains  pressed 
close  on  either  side  of  the  canyon.  A  few  miles  westward  lay 
the  historic  Tete  Jaune  Cache ;  a  few  miles  eastward  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass.  The  stream  that  roared  over  its  rocky  channel  so 
close  beside  us  was  the  young  Fraser,  down  which  Simon  Fraser, 
a  century  and  more  ago,  made  his  adventurous  canoe  trip  to  the 
Pacific.  Trappers  and  explorers,  hostile  Indian  tribes,  warring 
factions  of  the  great  fur  trading  companies — all  alike  now  belong 
to  the  past  and  a  transcontinental  railway  runs  between  Jasper 
House  and  Henry  House  and  old  Fort  George.  Across  the  old 
paths  of  the  pioneers,  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  still  unin- 
habited territory,  stretches  the  iron  highway,  carrying  the  wheat 
of  Saskatchewan  to  the  Pacific.  It  carried,  too,  the  splendid 
youth  of  the  nation  from  western  to  eastern  ports  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  great  conflict  overseas.  Materials  and  men — on  their 
movement  the  whole  fate  of  civilization  may  depend.  Watching 
the  long  shaft  of  white  light  flash  through  the  darkness  ahead  of 
the  westbound  freight  that  night,  thinking  of  all  that  is  bound 
up  in  a  railroad's  course,  who  could  say  that  the  romance  of  the 
Northwest  is  dead,  that  the  life  now  being  lived  is  less  vivid, 
less  romantic  than  the  life  that  is  past? 

Mount  Robson  Park  was  created  so  shortly  before  war- 
crippled  times  that  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  its  develop- 
ment. Since  Curly  built  the  fifteen  miles  of  trail  to  Robson 
Pass  for  the  meet  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Club  in  1913,  no 
further  work  has  been  done.  Curly  himself  is  guide,  cook,  horse- 
wrangler  and  king;  his  cabin  on  the  Fraser  and  his  tents  at 
Robson  Pass  are  the  only  habitations  in  all  the  glorious  mountain 
wilderness. 

Our  companions  were  undecided  in  their  plans  and  would 
promise  to  go  with  us  only  as  far  as  Robson  Pass.  Coupled  with 
their  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  they  cared  to  venture  along  gypsy 
ways,  was  their  ever-present  anxiety  regarding  mail.  Two  sons 
they  had  in  active  service  overseas. 

We  started  on  the  trail  next  morning,  riding,  all  of  us,  for 
there  were  swift  strong  rivers  that  pedestrians  could  not  ford. 
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Robson  was  still  cloud-hung  and  its  great  front,  streaked  with 
horizontal  strata  of  brown  and  yellow,  and  gullied  with  snow  and 
ice,  towered  above,  black  and  menacing,  to  unguessed  heights. 
Our  trail  led  up  the  Grand  Fork  Canyon  through  flats  of  con- 
torta  pines  and  up  among  woods  of  hemlocks  and  Douglas  firs. 

True  alpine  scenery  began  at  Kinney  Lake,  a  smooth  sheet  of 
robin's-egg  blue  walled  by  a  shining  mountain.  The  lake  lies  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Valley  of  a  Thousand  Falls.  One  after  an- 
other the  cascades  appeared,  slanting  obliquely  over  ledges,  drop- 
ping in  dainty  veils  of  mist,  wind-tossed  to  nothing  before  they 
reached  the  ground,  slow-rocketing  down  from  great  heights ; 
booming  deep  in  rocky  chasms,  and  above  them  all  the  mighty 
Emperor  Falls  pouring  down  in  full  sunlight.  High  above,  too, 
hung  the  Whitehorn  Glacier,  with  sharp-toothed  seracs  cutting 
blue  and  white  gashes  in  the  sky. 

Then  up  through  fields  of  asters  and  paintbrush  we  climbed, 
and  among  alluring  patches  of  wild  strawberries  and  raspberries, 
to  a  valley  whose  whole  floor  was  filled  by  the  river  bed.  For 
half  a  mile  we  splashed  from  one  gravel  bar  to  another  through 
torrents  of  muddy  glacier  water.  Our  companions  found  this  a 
little  more  exciting  than  they  had  bargained  for.  It  was  indeed 
rather  terrifying  to  ride  into  this  icy  water  up  to  the  horses' 
girths.  The  current  swept  past  with  such  speed  that  the  laboring 
horse  ahead  seemed  to  be  standing  still,  and  only  by  the  heaving 
sensation  could  one  know  that  one's  own  horse  was  moving. 

Above  this  river-trail  came  a  gravelly  waste.  Fan-shaped 
deposits  from  glacial  side-streams  pushed  the  river  close  under 
Mount  Robson.  We  had  rounded  the  mountain  and  were  now 
on  its  northern  side.  Instead  of  a  wall  of  rock,  as  on  the  south- 
ern and  western  faces,  Robson  here  was  a  seamed  and  shattered 
wall  of  ice.  The  Tumbling  Glacier,  lost  in  clouds  above,  broke 
off  in  a  sharp  white  cliff  into  Berg  Lake.  A  fleet  of  fairy  ice- 
ships  was  drifting  in  it,  and  as  we  rode  along  its  shore  a  crash- 
ing avalanche  set  a  host  of  new  bergs  afloat. 

Just  beyond  Berg  Lake  lay  Robson  Pass.  Curly  had  tents 
there  for  all  of  us  and  most  luxurious  fir-bough  beds.  A  cook 
tent  with  a  stove  in  it  also  promised  shelter  if  a  storm  should 
arise.  In  spite  of  these  comforts,  however,  and  their  delight  in 
the  beauty  of  our  surroundings,  our  companions  felt  that  they  had 
had  enough  of  roughing  it.  They  decided  to  rest  a  day  and  then 
return  to  the  railroad,  leaving  us  to  go  with  Curly  on  the  wilder, 
more  extended  journey  we  had  planned. 

Their  day  of  rest  we  spent  roaming  over  the  Robson  Glacier 
and  climbing  Ptarmigan  Peak  with  Curly  as  guide  and  com- 
panion. The  glacier  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles  was  an  easy 
highway.  A  few  crevasses  had  to  be  jumped,  but  we  were  still 
far  from  the  first  ice  cascade  when  we  crossed  the  lateral  moraine 
to  climb  along  grassy  slopes  and  up  rocky  ledges  to  Snowbird 
Pass.  Asters  and  paintbrush  and  bright  moss  campion  were 
blooming  at  our  feet.  A  clear  stream  sang  in  a  rocky  channel. 
Mountain  goats,  secure  on  high  ledges  above  us,  stood  watching 
us  as  we  climbed.  The  mountain  tops  were  still  hidden,  though 
now  and  again  the  clouds  would  sweep  apart  and  an  icy  crown 
appear — Whitehorn,  the  saurian  head  of  Mugger,  the  sharp  tooth 
of  the  Lynx,  or  white  Resplendent,  the  snowiest  and  most  radiant 
of  them  all. 

From  Snowbird  Pass  it  was  an  easy  climb  to  the  summit  of 
Ptarmigan.  There  we  overlooked  the  Coleman  Glacier  and  the 
deep  blue  rift  of  the  Smoky  River  Valley.  A  timely  break  in 
the  clouds  showed  us  a  great  avalanche  on  Robson,  tons  of 
powdered  ice  pouring  down  for  a  thousand  feet  like  the  mist  of 
a  waterfall.  The  Robson  Glacier  is  the  fountain  of  streams 
flowing  into  two  oceans.  Its  terminal  is  split  by  a  rocky  point. 
The  northern  half  of  the  ice  stream  flows  into  Lake  Adolphus 
whence  it  flows  to  the  Smoky  River  and  ultimately  to  the  Peace. 
The  southern  half  is  the  source  of  a  branch  of  the  Fraser. 

Not  until  morning  did  we  see  the  whole  of  Robson.  Curly 
called  us  at  sunrise  and  we  looked  from  our  tent  to  see  it  shining 
in  golden  glory  in  a  cloudless  sky.  We  were  close  under  it, 
hardly  more  than  a  mile  from  its  base ;  it  rose  abrupt,  nearly 
eight  thousand  feet  above  us.  From  a  snow  cornice  at  the  sum- 
mit the  Tumbling  Glacier  swept  down  the  whole  flank  of  the 
mountain,  each  ice  pinnacle  alight  and  glittering.  Even  more 
cruel  and  formidable  did  Robson  appear  in  its  sunlit  brilliance 
than  as  we  had  hitherto  seen  it  in  shining  glimpses  through  the 
clouds. 

Even  Lou  was  now  ready  to  admit  that  Robson  was  no  moun- 
tain for  a  woman  to  climb — not  for  two  women  and  only  one 
man  at  any  rate.     Moreover,  Curly  amiably  but  firmly  refused 
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"One  after  another  the  cas- 
cades appeared,  dropping  in 
dainty  veils  of  mist,  wind- 
tossed  to  nothing  before  they 
reached  the  ground,  slow- 
rocketing  down  from  great 
heights,  booming  deep  in 
rocky  chasms,  .  .  .  and  above 
them  all  the  mighty  Em- 
peror Falls,  pouring 
down  in  full 
sunlight" 


<0    Grand    Trunk   Pacific  Ry. 


to  take  us.  His  own  memorable  experience  on  the  mountain — 
he  shares  with  Mr.  George  Kinney  the  honor  of  the  first  ascent 
— had  left  him  without  enthusiasm  for  a  second  climb.  Their 
high  adventure  had  been  undertaken  before  the  railroad  came  and 
they  had  packed  in  all  the  way  from  Edmonton.  In  addition  to 
spending  "ninety-six  hours  above  ten  thousand  feet"  in  their 
three  attempts,  they  had  suffered  from  a  shortage  of  food.  "We 
ate  squirrels  till  we  could  taste  the  stripes"  was  Curly's  way  of 
describing  it. 

So  hopes  or  ambitions  concerning  the  summit  had  perforce 
to  come  to  naught.  We  said  good-by  to  our  Toronto  friends 
and  a  few  hours  later  started  our  own  cavalcade  northeastward 
toward  Moose  Pass.  Curly  led  the  procession  as  the  way  was 
often  obscure.     One  lady  was  privileged  to  ride  behind  him,  free 


from  care,  while  the  other  kept  the  pack  animals  in  motion.  One 
of  them,  the  Kid,  reminded  me  of  an  elderly  lady  I  once  knew, 
who  under  a  very  meek  exterior  hid  an  iron  determination  to 
go  her  own  way.  Left  to  his  own  devices,  however,  the  Kid 
would  never  quite  drop  out  of  sight,  so  I  soon  learned  to  let  him 
follow  at  his  own  pace  and  behind  staid  old  Roanie  rode  on  un- 
f retted,  enjoying  the  new  peaks  rising  into  view  and  the  pictur- 
esque wanderings  of  our  train.  Turning  in  my  saddle  I  could 
see  Robson  and  Resplendent  rising  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 
The  flowers  were  particularly  lovely  that  afternoon.  I  remem- 
ber what  masses  of  blue  harebells  were  spread  over  the  black 
ruins  of  a  forest  fire. 

Camp  was  in  a  flowery  park  among  groves  of  spiry  balsams. 
Purple  asters  and  yellow  compositae,  blue  gentians  and  shaggy 
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"Robson    was    still    cloud-hung    and    its 

great      front     streaked     with     horizontal 

strata  of  brown  and  yellow   and   gullied 

with  snow  and  ice,  towered  above,  black 

and  menacing,  to  unguessed  heights." 

Robson  is  Canada's  tallest  peak 


"At  Moose  Pass  we  were  on  the  outskirts 

of  one  of  the  finest  big  game  regions  of 

the  north.    We  had  seen  the  tracks  of  moose 

and  caribou  and  grizzly  bears  ...  As 

we  rode  down  to  the  Smoky   River, 

Curly  pointed  out  a  caribou  .  .  ." 


Grand   Trunk   Pacific   Ry. 

"The    Tumbling    Glacier,    lost    in    clouds 

above,   broke   off   in    a   sharp   white   cliff 

into  Berg  Lake.    A  fleet  of  fairy  ice-ships 

were    drifting    in    it,    and    as    we    rode 

along  the  shore  a  crashing  avalanche 

set   a   host   of   new   bergs    afloat" 
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The   greatest   danger   in    climbing   snow-crowned    Robson   lies    in   the 

many  deep  crevices  hidden  in  its  rocky  sides.     Few 

climbers  have  dared  it 

anemone  heads  made  bright  garden  patches  among  the  trees. 
As  we  finished  supper  in  the  late  dusk,  we  were  startled  by  a 
rustling,  scratching  sound  in  a  neighboring  tree.  One  instinctively 
thinks  of  bears  in  the  wilderness  gloaming  but  this  proved  to  be 
only  a  porcupine.  Curly  could  not  have  pursued  it  with  more 
ardor,  however,  had  it  been  a  grizzly.  They  are  most  destructive 
beasts,  doing  infinite  harm  to  saddles  and  outfits.  We  heaped 
up  wood  on  the  fire  and  by  its  light  Curly  shot  marauding  Porky 
out  of  the  tree. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  off  for  Mount  Pam.  It  was 
a  long  day — we  must  have  climbed  over  five  thousand  feet  and 
covered  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles — but  for  seasoned 
climbers  the  peak  presented  no  difficulty  and  no  danger  except 
from  hidden  crevasses,  which  with  so  small  a  party  are  always 
more  or  less  of  a  menace.  We  roped  together,  however,  and 
had  no  misadventure. 

Mount  Pam  stands  out  beyond  the  main  axis  of  the  wildest, 
snowiest  mountain  chain  that  I  have  ever  seen.  All  around  us 
shone  literally  hundreds  of  white  summits,  of  which  not  one  in 
fifty  had  ever  been  climbed  or  named.  Close  beneath  us  were 
high,  bare  plateau  regions,  the  range  of  caribou  herds,  while  blue 
lakes  and  dusky  valleys  showed  farther  to  the  east.  The  whole 
horizon  was  rimmed  with  shining  mountains,  Robson  towering 
above  them  all,  visible  now  from  its  snow  cornice  to  the  blue 
depths  of  Lake  Adolphus  at  its  base. 

Our  return  late  that  afternoon  over  glaciers  and  down  long 
heather  slopes  gave  a  new  and  still  more  glorious  impression  of 
the  wild  sea  of  mountains.  The  peaks  burned  with  sunset  and 
the  velvety  slopes  of  Moose  Pass  grew  purple  and  shadowy  in  the 
dusk.  We  held  campfire  that  night  in  the  tepee,  sitting  around  a 
tiny  blaze  on  blankets.  Many  a  story  Curly  told  us  of  trapping 
days  in  winter,  or  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  men,  grown  old 
in  the  wilderness  before  the  railroad  came.  As  we  talked  and 
our  fire  burned  low,  a  strange  unearthly  glow  shone  on  our  faces. 

''Northern  lights,"  said  Curly,  and  we  crept  outside.  Flick- 
ering bands  of  greenish  light  were  moving  across  the  sky  like 
figures  in  a  ghostly  dance.     Suddenly  great  shafts  of  light  shot 


upward  toward  the  zenith.  All  around  the  horizon,  though 
fainter  toward  the  south,  they  shone,  a  tepee  of  the  greal  Manitou 
set  in  the  starry  meadows  of  the  sky. 

Here  at  Moose  Pass  we  were  on  the  outskirts  of  one  of  the 
finest  big  game  regions  of  the  north.  We  had  seen  the  tracks  of 
moose  and  caribou  and  grizzly  bears,  but  except  for  the  distant 
goats  on  Ptarmigan  and  two  on  Mount  Pam,  no  living  animal 
larger  than  a  porcupine.  As  we  rode  down  the  pass  on  our  way 
to  the  Smoky  River,  however,  Curly  pointed  out  a  caribou  far 
down  in  the  valley  of  Calumet  Creek. 

"Ride  on  steadily  without  speaking,"  he  said.  "We  may  be 
able  to  get  quite  close." 

We  were  perhaps  within  an  eighth  of  a  mile  when  the  caribou 
first  saw  us.  Instead  of  running,  he  wheeled  about  and  then 
stood  looking  at  us  as  we  rode  forward.  We  had  approached 
within  a  hundred  yards  before  he  showed  any  signs  of  fear.  Then 
he  merely  circled  and  came  back  to  look  again.  We  got  near 
enough  to  photograph  him  several  times  before  he  decided  we 
were  dangerous  and  swung  away  into  the  woods.  He  was  a 
magnificent  fellow  with  glossy  dark  coat  and  great  spreading 
antlers. 

Down  Calumet  Creek  we  continued  and  then  down  the  long 
Smoky  River  Valley.  We  followed  an  old  Indian  hunting  trail, 
scarcely  a  trail  at  all,  that  forded  the  river  about  forty  times.  As 
fresh  tributaries  were  added  the  fords  became  more  and  more 
disturbing.     At  lunch  time  Curly  shook  his  head. 

"The  river's  mighty  high,"  said  he.  "It's  been  rising  for  two 
days.     We  may  have  to  swim  the  horses  below." 

"Can  my  horse 
swim  and  carry  me 
too  ?"  I  demanded 
in  some  trepidation. 

"Oh,  he  can  a  lit- 
tle way,"  said  Curly. 
"But  if  the  current's 
too  swift  you'd  bet- 
ter hop  off." 

"Hop  off!"  said 
I. 

"Yes,  just  hang 
on  to  the  pommel 
and  he'll  pull  you 
through." 

Luckily  this  feat 
was  not  required  of 
me.  We  made  the 
last  crossing  with- 
out mishap,  though 
the  river  ran  tur- 
bulently  over  a 
rough  and  bouldery 
bottom.  At  dusk  we 
pitched  camp  in  a 
fir-fringed  meadow 
close  under  Mount 
Bess.  The  special 
charm  of  this  camp 
was  its  close  prox- 
imity to  grizzly 
bears.  We  plucked 
their  hair  off  trees 
for  souvenirs,  and 
found  their  tracks 
wherever  we 
stepped,  even  saw 
drops  of  water  shak- 
en from  their  coats 
not  yet  dry  on  the 
streamside  rocks, 
but  not  a  bear  did 
we  see. 

From  the  upper 
slopes  of  Bess  Pass, 
where  we  climbed 
in  the  morning,  we 
saw  new  ranges  and 
valleys  of  desire.  A 
{Continued  on 
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Here  is  a  very  practical  example  of  what 

being  "up   a  stump"   means !     The  three 

little    grizzlies    have   evidently   run   away 

from  home  and  are  beginning  to  feel 

just  the  least  bit  sorry  about  it 
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THE        SIDE-SHOW 


HpHE  women  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  are  further 
*■  advanced  in  the  art  of  smoking  than  their  sisters  of  the 
States.  Here  we  have  a  market  scene  in  the  Cagayan  Valley 
where  quantities  of  tobacco  grow,  and  lest  it  be  surmised  that 
the  ladies  are  frivolously  indulging  in  ice  cream  cones,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  it  is  cigars  they  hold  between  their  fair  lips. 


T  T  must 
*  be  con- 
siderable of 
a  mortifi- 
cation to 
the  poor 
bullock  of 
India  to 
have  all  the 
hard  work 
to  do  while 
brother  bull 
struts  about 
in  his  pride 
wh  erever 
he  wills  and 
makes  full 
use  of  the 
s  u  per sti- 
tion  which 
renders  him 
sacred  in 
Hindu  eyes, 
by  invading 
the  markets 
and  helping 
himself  to 
the  deli- 
cacies of 
the  season. 
M  e  anwhile 
the       poor 

bullock   is   overloaded  and  overbeaten 
crow's-feet  about  his  mournful  eyes. 


-which   accounts    for  the 


X  HE  bur- 
1  ial  of 
a  rich  Igo- 
rot  is  not 
exactlv  the 
A  m  e  rican 
idea  of  cre- 
mation. The 
body  "com- 
f  o  r  t  ably" 
seated  is 
subjected  to 
a  smoking 
process  that 
lasts  twen- 
ty -  four 
days.  This 
is  by  no 
means  their 
only  strange 
c  u  s  t  o  m. 
Their  sys- 
tem of  trial 
marriage  is 
also  inter- 
esting. Only 
if  a  couple 
have  chil- 
dren are 
they  consid- 
ered man 
and  wife. 


HP  HE  official  time  for  all  England  is  settled  at  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich  on  the  Thames,  five  miles  southeast 
of  London,  every  day  at  1  P.  M.  The  Observatory,  built  in  1675, 
is  the  point  through  which  the  first  meridian  passes,  from  which 
longitudes  in  most  civilized  countries  are  measured.  Greenwich 
time  was  adopted  as  the  standard  by  the  United  States  in  1883 
and  its  use  became  general  throughout  Europe  except  in  France 
and  Ireland.  It  was  legalized  in  France  in  1911.  The  standard 
clock  with  hours  numbered  from  1  to  24,  together  with  standard 
measurements  of  length,  is  fixed  near  the  entrance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
burn  with  twentv-four  hours  on  the  clock  face. 
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The  Dark  Continents 

VylTH  the  coming  of  peace  a  real  and 
vv  useful  war  of  conquest  starts  anew. 
It  is  a  warfare  which  expands  the  domains 
of  science  and  extends  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  a  great  warfare  waged 
by  the  explorer  for  the  conquest  of  na- 
ture, a  contest  in  which  not  to  the  victor 
alone  belong  the  spoils,  for  they  become 
a   heritage  for  all. 

Of  the  continents  to-day,  South  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  have  the  most  dark  spots 
of  practically  unknown  and  unmapped  ter- 
ritory. Two  important  expeditions 
started  in  July  for  exploration  and  collect- 
ing purposes  in  both  these  continents. 
One  under  Dr.  A.  Hamilton  Rice  will  ex- 
plore the  upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon 
River  and  conduct  ethnological  studies 
among  some  unknown  tribes,  and  the  other 
under  the  direction  of  Edmund  Heller  will 
explore  Darkest  Africa. 

Mr.  Heller,  it  will  be  recalled,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  at  a  dinner  of  the  Travel 
Club  upon  his  experiences  in  hunting  big 
game  in  East  Africa.  He  is  a  noted  nat- 
uralist and  was  joint  author  with  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  of  the  "Life  History 
of  African  Game  Animals." 

In  the  exploring  party  which  Mr.  Hel- 
ler heads  are  scientists  and  motion  picture 
camera  men,  for  the  expedition  has  gone 
out  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  and  the  Universal  Films 
Manufacturing  Company.  An  important 
expedition  and  its  results  will  thus  be  re- 
vealed to  the  world  in  a  far  more  inter- 
esting as  well  as  instructive  way  than 
through  the  medium  of  mere  narrative. 
The  narratives  will  be  written  and  they 
will  be  illustrated  profusely  with  photo- 
graphs taken  on  the  trip,  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  nothing  will  bring  the  results  of 
the  expedition  and  its  adventures  home  to 
the  public  as  will  the  moving  pictures. 
Here  will  be  a  real  live  record,  pictures 
that  will  almost  tell  their  own  story,  and 
which  will  afford  entertainment  and  in- 
struction at  the  same  time. 

Accompanying  the  expedition  are  the 
well-known  explorer  of  Borneo  and  other 
regions,  Henry  C.  Raven,  who  is  the  field 
naturalist  selected  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, and  Dr.  Homer  Leroy  Shantz,  who 
is  the  botanist  and  is  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  motion  pictures  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  exploration  of  Africa 
and  the  Universal  Company  have  sent  with 
the  expedition  several  of  their  crack  pho- 
tographers who  are  under  the  direction  of 
William  Stowell.  He  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed a  special  representative  of  the 
Travel  Orb  of  America  during  the  dura- 
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tion  of  the  African  Expedition,  and  some 
interesting  notes  and  photographs  may  be 
expected  from  him  from  time  to  time  as 
the  expedition  comes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  mailing  centres. 

Among  the  places  to  be  explored  and 
photographed  by  this  expedition  are  the 
jungles  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  Namaqua 
Land,  Zululand,  the  Kalshari  Desert,  the 
Zambesi  River,  Lake  Nyami,  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile 
River,  Uganda,  British  East  Africa  and 
the  famous  "water  hole"  district,  where 
there  are  more  wild  animals  to  the  square 
mile  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  in  this  district  that  Paul  Rainey 
secured  some  of  his  remarkable  pictures. 
Whether  the  present  expedition  will  pro- 
duce still  more  remarkable  pictures,  to  put 
it  literally,  remains  to  be  seen. 


For  Better  Highways 

'TPHE  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
railway  mileage  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
is  quite  backward  as  regards  improved 
national  highways.  It  has  been  figured 
out  that  the  ratio  of  two  miles  of  im- 
proved public  highway  to  each  square  mile 
of  area  should  obtain  in  developed  terri- 
tory. This  means  that  we  should  have 
5,000,000  miles  of  good  roads,  but  the  fact 
is  that  at  present  we  have  only  2,000,000 
miles  of  roads  altogether,  and  probably 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  these  is 
improved. 

The  cost  of  distribution  plays  a  large 
part  in  living  expenses.  The  farmer  who 
produces  foodstuffs  receives  a  scant  third 
of  their  selling  value.  Transportation 
forms  a  large  item  in  the  cost  of  marketing 
foodstuffs.  Better  roads  would  materially 
lessen  the  cost  of  transportation  and  we 
would  have  more  haulage  by  motor  trucks 
to  relieve  the  railroads. 

Good  roads  are  good  investments  for 
a  state  or  a  country,  and  the  money  spent 
upon  them  should  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
vestment and  not  as  an  expenditure.  Good 
roads  not  only  lessen  the  costs  of  transpor- 
tation to  which  bad  roads  are  an  absolute 
barrier,  but  they  attract  tourist  travel 
which  brings  considerable  profit.  Take 
Virginia,  for  instance,  some  of  whose  fair- 
est portions  are  barred  to  the  auto  tourist 
because  of  incredibly  wretched  roads. 
The  Shenandoah  Valley  and  other  beauty 
spots  would  hum  with  automobiles  and 
Virginia  would  profit  from  this  form  of 
travel,  for  motorists  spend  money  freely 
all  along-  the  wav  but  bad  roads  bar  the 
way.  Good  roads  would  quickly  pay  for 
themselves  in  Virginia,  as  indeed  they  will 
in  any  fairly  populated  district. 


The  other  day  an  issue  of  Bradstreet's 
said :  "Wholesale  trade  is  good,  but  con- 
siderable complaint  is  heard  from  the 
country  dealers  on  account  of  very  bad 
roads  which  have  prevented  travel,  and 
thus  reduced  retail  trade." 

Behold  the  effect  of  bad  roads  upon 
the  farmers — and  agriculture  is  the  real 
backbone  of  this  country ;  they  have  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  their  goods  to  market, 
and  they  have  further  difficulty  when  they 
wish  to  purchase  goods  for  their  own  do- 
mestic needs.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does 
not  work  both  ways  but  it  is  a  poorer 
rule  which  works  both  ways  to  the  public 
detriment. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  however,  that 
an  increasing  number  of  states  are  mak- 
ing use  of  the  Federal  Government's 
offer  of  financial  aid  in  the  laying  of  roads 
whose  construction  has  been  approved  by 
the  Highway  Engineering  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Federal  aid 
is  not  given  to  purely  local  projects,  nor 
does  the  Government  aid  in  the  building  of 
roads  whose  specifications  do  not  insure 
the  permanence,  stability,  and  quality  made 
necessary  by  heavy  modern  traffic. 

Undoubtedly  the  American  people  have 
decided  to  build  roads  to  handle  the  traffic 
demands  and  more  attention  than  ever  be- 
fore is  now  paid  to  the  construction  of 
through  highways.  The  increased  interest 
in  good  roads  building  gives  promise  that 
within  a  few  years  the  United  States  will 
have  the  best  roads  in  the  world  and 
there  will  be  few  large  communities  or 
populous  regions  that  will  not  be  easily 
accessible  to  automobiles  the  year  round. 


An  Allied  Trade  Conference 

T^HE  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
*■  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bed- 
ford, has  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  discussed  arrangements  for  rep- 
resentative bodies  of  business  men  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Belgium  to  visit  the 
United  States  in  the  fall  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  object  is  to  give  them  a  thorough  in- 
sight into  American  methods  and  obtain  an 
exchange  of  views  relative  to  the  handling 
of  the  commerce  of  these  countries.  In  a 
recent  interview  Mr.  Bedford  said : 

"I  came  home  more  than  ever  convinced 
by  what  I  have  seen  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  future  lies  with  the  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking democracies  of  the  world — 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire — 
joined  with  France,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  American  citizen  to  do  all  he 
can  to  promote  unity  and  to  cultivate  and 
preserve  the  most   friendly  relations  and 
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complete  understanding  between  the  three 
nations.  Italy  also  should  be  included  and 
stand  with  them." 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and  even  if  the 
League  of  Nations  should  fail  of  accom- 
plishment or  not  realize  the  hopes  that 
have  been  placed  upon  it,  there  will  still 
be  two  other  great  forces  working  for 
peace  and  unity  among  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  these  two  apostles 
of  peace  are  Trade  and  Travel.  Trade  and 
Travel  organizations  can  be  made  most 
powerful  factors  in  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  cooperation  instead 
of  throat-cutting  competition  among  na- 
tions. It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Travel 
Club  to  help  by  every  means  in  its  power 
in  furthering  the  movement  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  good  will.  This  is  some- 
thing worth  doing — worth  striving  for  and 
worth  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  every 
member  of  the  club.  The  world  is  so  sick 
of  war  that  better  it  should  pass  out  from 
its  constellation  of  stars  than  that  the  hor- 
rors of  the  great  war  should  be  repeated. 

Well  has  Philip  Gibbs  said: 

"  'A  war  to  end  war,'  'a  war  to  kill  mili- 
tarism,' 'a  war  for  the  liberties  of  the 
world's  democracy' — if  those  watchwords 
are  not  fulfilled,  then  those  million  men  of 
ours  who  died  and  all  others  will  be  cheat- 
ed in  their  graves,  and  'that  army  of 
ghosts  above  the  stricken  fields  will  de- 
mand vengeance  upon  dishonored  and  dis- 
graced humanity. 

"The  cult  of  hatred  must  give  place  to 
something  higher  than  that,  or  Europe  will 
be  soaked  again  in  blood.  Out  of  the 
agony  there  must  come  new  wisdom,  or  the 
folly  of  men  is  incurable  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  world. 

"The  fighting  men  of  all  nations  who 
went  through  that  dark  adventure,  those 
ways  of  hell,  must  be  the  leaders  of  peace, 
as  they  were  the  heroes  of  war.  For  the 
world  needs  peace  and  the  remembrance  of 
life's  beauty." 


Dr.  Bowman  Returns 

p\R.  Isaiah  Bowman,  recently  elected  a 
*^  vice-president  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Travel  Club 
of  America,  has  lately  returned  from 
France  to  resume  his  work  at  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society,  of  which  he  is 
the  Director.  He  is  also  secretary  of  The 
Explorers'  Club. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  as  a  result  of  con- 
ferences between  Colonel  E.  M.  House  and 
President  Wilson,  Colonel  House  was  au- 
thorized to  organize  forces  to  gather  and 
prepare  for  use  at  the  Peace  Conference 
the  most  complete  information  possible  for 
consideration  by  the  Peace  Commission- 
ers. The  organization  formed  as  a  result 
of  these  conferences  was  officially  known 
as  the  "Inquiry,"  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  scope  of  its  work  would  de- 
mand not  only  a  large  personnel  but  also 
headquarters  where  safety  of  records 
could  be  assured.  In  order  to  meet  this 
need,  the  American  Geographical  Society 

ed  its  building  and  a  part  of  its  staff, 
including  its  Director,  Dr.  Isaiah  Bow- 
man, at  the  disposal  of  the  Inquiry.  Dr. 
man  served  on  the  Inquiry  from 
November,  1917.  becoming  Executive  Of- 


ficer of  the  organization  in  July,  1918. 
When  the  Inquiry  was  put  on  a  Peace  Con- 
ference basis,  Dr.  Bowman  was  appointed 
a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference  as 
Territorial  Specialist  and  sailed  for  Paris 
on  December  4,  1918.  At  the  Peace  Con- 
ference Dr.  Bowman  served  as  Territorial 
Expert  of  the  Section  of  Territorial  Eco- 
nomic and  Political  Intelligence  and  was  a 
member  of  many  important  commissions. 
It  was  his  intention  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try as  soon  as  the  Peace  Treaty  was 
printed  but  his  departure  was  delayed  by 
his  appointment  to  the  Polish-Ukrainian 
Armistice  Commission. 

Dr.  Bowman  is  a  member  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Geology  and  Geography  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  and  has  recently 
been  appointed  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Committee.  He  holds  degrees  from  both 
Harvard  and  Yale  universities  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  Yale  South  American 
Expedition.  He  was  awarded  the  Bona- 
parte-Wyse  gold  medal  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  Paris  for  explorations  in 
and  publications  on  South  America. 


Passports  for  Europe 

JUDGE  WALTER  BERRY,  President 
*^  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Paris,  has  taken  up  the  matter  of 
the  restrictions  of  American  tourist  travel 
to  Europe  with  the  view  of  obtaining  abro- 
gation or  modification  of  this  restriction. 

Information  recently  received  by  the 
Travel  Club  through  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington  indicates  that  it  is 
still  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  se- 
cure passports  to  any  of  the  late  belliger- 
ent countries,  except  where  definite  and 
urgent  reasons  can  be  shown.  Passports 
are  being  issued  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy  for  representatives  of 
responsible  business  concerns.  They  may 
also  be  secured  for  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Spain,  etc.,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  applicants  have  urgent  reasons  for 
going  to  these  countries.  But  passports 
for  mere  tourists  unable  to  prove  any  ur- 
gent business  cannot  at  the  present  writing 
be  secured. 

United  States  citizens  who  can  show  by 
documentary  evidence,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  purpose 
and  necessity  of  a  proposed  trip  must  ob- 
tain passports  through  the  nearest  Federal 
or  District  Court  or  from  the  Agent  of  the 
Department  of  State  at  places  where  there 
issuch  an  Agent  (address  in  New  York 
City,  2  Rector  Street).  Two  unmounted 
photos  (head  and  shoulders)  of  applicant 
on  thin  paper  are  required,  not  larger  than 
three  inches  square.  An  American  citi- 
zen, who  has  known  the  applicant  for  at 
least  two  years,  must  vouch  for  him.  If 
applicant  is  a  naturalized  citizen  he  must 
produce  his  naturalization  certificate, 
which  will  be  returned  to  him.  A  native 
born  citizen  must  produce  birth  certificate, 
or,  in  case  the  birth  was  not  officially  re- 
corded, an  affidavit  from  some  person, 
preferably  a  close  relative,  having  actual 
knowledge  of  place  and  date  of  birth.  Ap- 
plication for  passports  should  be  made  at 
least  one  week  in  advance,  and  if  possible 
three  weeks,  as  time  may  be  required  for 
im  rsiiq-atjorh 


All  passports  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  must  be  viseed  by 
the  American  Embassy  in  London  if  the 
traveler  passes  through  London  bound  for 
the  Continent. 


Aerial  League  Arranges 
Flights 

HTHE  Aerial  League  of  America  has  an- 
nounced  that  it  has  completed  plans  for 
a  series  of  airplane  tours,  varying  in  dis- 
tance from  500  to  3,000  miles,  with  air- 
ships flying  in  squadron  formation,  so  that 
the  airplane  may  be  made  a  popular  vehi- 
cle for  pleasure  tours,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  its 
surplus  stocks  of  army  planes.  It  is  ex- 
plained that  the  idea  of  these  air  tours 
was  taken  from  the  Glidden  motor  tours. 
The  Aerial  League,  of  which  Rear 
Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary  (Vice-President, 
T.  C.  A.)  is  President,  has  canvassed  part 
of  the  30,000  ex-army  and  navy  reserve 
aviators,  and  the  34,000  army  cadets  who 
were  under  training  for  the  Air  Service 
when  the  war  ended,  and  has  found  that 
many  are  anxious  to  participate  in  such 
tours.  The  use  of  surplus  military  and 
naval  airplanes  and  aeronautic  equipment, 
which  can  be  had  at  low  cost,  will  bring 
the  pioneer  tours  within  the  means  of 
hundreds  interested  in  aeronautics. 


American  Club  in  London 

'"PHE  American  Club,  a  new  organiza- 
A  tion  for  Americans  in  London,  is  situ- 
ated at  95  Piccadilly,  next  door  to  the  fa- 
mous Naval  and  Military  Club.  The  reg- 
ular membership  is  confined  to  American 
citizens,  although  the  Governors  may  invite 
a  limited  number  of  other  nationalities  to 
become  members  under  special  conditions. 
Americans  residing  outside  of  the  British 
Isles  may  become  overseas  members.  The 
underlying  idea  is  to  make  this  a  club 
useful  to  a  large  number  of  Americans 
who  visit  London  on  regular  business  trips. 
The  Club  has  fine  reception  rooms,  a 
dining-room,  an  American  bar,  and  some 
bedrooms.  It  is  comfortably  furnished 
and  starts  out  with  a  resident  ^membership 
of  two  hundred.  Henry  E.  Stoner  is  Pres- 
ident;  G.  M.  Cassatt,  John  Blair  Mac- 
Afee,  Francis  E.  Powell  and  H.  Gordon 
Self  ridge  are  the  Vice-Presidents ;  Robert 
Frang,  Jr.,  is  Honorary  Treasurer  and 
Lawrence  L.  Tweedy  Honorary  Secretary. 


Harry  A.  Franck  a   Benedict 

UARRY  A.  FRANCK,  the  famous  trav- 
eler-  afoot,  who  gave  an  interesting 
talk  at  one  of  the  dinners  of  the  Travel 
Club,  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Rachael  W.  Latta,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Franck  and  his  bride  first 
met  in  France.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Intelligence  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
and  Mrs.  Franck  was  engaged  in  war 
work.  After  his  discharge  in  Coblenz  last 
April  Mr.  Franck  made  a  vagabond  walk- 
ing tour  in  Germany  and  has  prepared  a 
book  dealing  with  his  experiences. 
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Sian-fu  in  the  Land  of  Sinim 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


Of  course,  since  no  tourist 
ever  yet  ventured  to  Sian-fu, 
trade  is  of  an  innocent  nature  ; 
in  fact  one  may  yet  pick  up  won- 
derful curios  and  coins  in  the 
shops  for  a  mere  song  compared 
with  London  or  even  Peking 
prices.  There  is  jade  from  Tur- 
kestan, turquoise  from  Tibet, 
coral  from  India,  silk  from  Can- 
ton, tea  and  other  essentials  from 
the  Yangtze  valley,  tobacco  from 
Szechuan  ;  there  are  shops  where 
pieces  of  redwood,  that  make 
you  sneeze,  are  turned  into 
stands  for  art-treasures  or  into 
carved  boxes ;  there  are  under- 
takers that  create  roomy  caskets 
of  heavy  planks ;  and  there  are 
lapidaries,  fur-dealers,  shoe- 
makers and  high-class  food 
shops  for  the  wealthy  in  front  of 
which  you  may  observe  a  live 
carp  swim  around — a  bit  slug- 
gishly— in  a  tub. 

But  the  disease-infested,  mal- 
odorous beggars  and  the  heat 
urge  you  along.  It  is  hard,  un- 
less you  must,  to  go  "shopping" 
even  in  Sian-fu  with  the  ther- 
mometer going  over  the  top. 

Above  the  very  center  of  the 
city,  where  the  two  main  streets 
cut  each  other,  and  where  the 
absence  of  a  traffic  policeman  is 
keenly  felt,  rises  the  bell  tower. 
Like  the  near-by  drum  tower  it 


is  of  red-painted  wood,  and  from 
its  top  may  be  had  a  most  won- 
derful view  of  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  stretches  of  Sian-fu 
plain,  with  the  two  pagodas  to- 
ward the  south  and  the  many 
moundlike  imperial  graves  to- 
ward the  north. 

The  worst  features  of  Sian-fu 
were  perhaps  the  heat  and  the 
beggars.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  two  proved  the  greater 
tribulation.  They  seemed  inter- 
linked in  a  way.  Also,  of  course, 
it  is  not  conducive  to  comfort 
suddenly  to  be  transplanted,  as  it 
were,  into  a  medieval  commu- 
nity, where  things  that  to  us  seem 
essential  are  not  even  thought  of. 

After  a  month  Frank  and  I 
traveled  forth  again.  We  had 
finished  our  delicate  task  and  we 
had  not  been  found  out. 

We  stopped  at  Lintung- 
hsien,  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  thermal  baths,  for  three  days 
on  the  way  home,  thoroughly  en- 
joying the  rest.  However,  we 
promised  ourselves  a  longer  holi- 
day after  our  many  privations  as 
soon  as  we  were  back  on  the 
China  Coast,  whither  we  were 
bound— that  is,  as  soon  as  our 
reports  had  been  despatched  to 
the  Foreign  Office  in  the  diplo- 
matic pouch. 


The  Free  City  of  Danzig 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


for  the  work  of  the  painter,  the 
wood  sculptor,  the  bronze  founder 
and  the  worker  in  wrought  iron. 
Gloominess  is  all-pervading,  for 
the  windows  are  not  numerous. 
As  about  all  very  old  churches  of 
the  old  world  there  are  many  leg- 
ends which  are  related  to  the 
visitor.  I  will  tell  just  one.  In 
one  of  the  chapels  there  hangs 
by  a  cord  a  small  stone.  And 
this  is  the  tale  that  is  told : 

A  monk  was  hurrying  home 
with  a  loaf  of  bread  under  his 
arm.  A  beggar  woman  met  him 
and  cried  out  piteously :  "Give 
me  what  is  under  your  robe,  for 
I  starve." 

"It  is  only  a  stone  to  throw 
at  the  dogs,"  said  the  monk. 
Hence  it  was  that  when  he 
reached  the  monastery  and 
looked  at  his  package  he  found 
that  the  loaf  had  actually  turned 
to  stone.  There  it  hangs  to  this 
day  as  a  warning  to  anyone  who 
might  be  inclined  to  dissemble. 

For  several  blocks  along  one 
side  of  one  branch  of  the  Mott- 
lau  River,  which  here  joins  the 
Vistula,  extends  the  Langbrucke, 
or   Long    Bridge.      Unlike   most 


bridges  it  is  not  amphibious,  but 
keeps  safely  on  the  one  side  of 
the  waterway  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  great  granaries 
on  the  other  side.  A  lofty  gate- 
way with  a  comparatively  small 
opening  leads  from  the  Lange- 
briicke  into  the  several  streets  of 
the  old  city  which  intersect  it  at 
right  angles.  The  Grun  Thiir 
or  Green  Tower,  which  resembles 
a  triumphal  arch,  connects  with 
the  Langemarktgasse.  The 
Woman's  Tower  Gate  opens  into 
the  Frauengasse.  But  the  most 
interesting  of  all  is  the  old  Crane 
Tower  and  Gate,  which  looks 
ready  to  fall  at  any  moment. 
Within  it,  and  over  the  passage 
way,  is  a  treadmill  of  great 
diameter.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
olden  days  prisoners  were  made 
to  walk  this  treadmill  in  order 
to  raise  the  grain  from  the  ships 
into  the  bins  above. 

Across  the  stream  there  is  an 
unending  line  of  granaries  or 
warehouses.  In  the  days  of  the 
Polish  kingdom  Danzig  was  the 
greatest  grain  port  in  the  world 
and  annually  stored  several  mil- 
lion bushels  of  Silesian  and  Pol- 


AT  LAST 

you 
May  Visit  France 

and  the 
Great  Battlefields 


The  FIRST  opportunity  for  tourists 
to  see  Europe  since  1914 — the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  France  and  the  Great  Battlefields 
— is  now  offered  by  Raymond-Whitcomb.  After 
five  years  the  gates  are  opened,  the  bars  are 
down,  the  welcome  is  extended  this  Fall.  Now 
Raymond-Whitcomb  may  resume,  with  con- 
fidence, their  forty  years  of  service  in  taking 
discriminating  Americans  to  Europe ;  taking 
them  in  comfort,  in  safety  and  with  full  security 
against  trouble,  annoyance  or  complications — 
despite   existing  conditions. 


The  LAST  opportunity  to  see  Europe 
as  one  great  Battlefield,  practically  unchanged, 
is  offered  by  our  1919  Fall  Tours,  which  will 
include  Chateau  Thierry,  Verdun,  the  Argonne, 
St.  Mihiel  and  the  Hindenburg  line — the  historic 
ruins  of  Rheims  and  Ypres  and  immortal  Paris 
herself.  Under  our  carefully  planned  arrange- 
ments you  will  have  nothing  on  your  mind — 
despite  war  zone  conditions — except  to  get  in 
comfort  exactly  what  you  go  for,  whether  that 
be  to  visit  France  and  the  Battlefields  before 
their  character  is  changed,  or  to  see  where  friends 
or  members  of  your  family  fought,  or  just  to 
gratify  the  longing  for  Europe — or  all  three 
combined. 


People  might  hesitate  to  venture  alone,  or  with  lack  of  experience,  into  what 
is  all  but  the  War  Zone,  into  lands  just  emerging  from  disorder;  but  mem- 
bers of  Raymond-Whitcomb  Tours  will  travel  with  serene  confidence,  in 
the  absolute  knowledge  that  we  would  never  announce  a  series  of  tours 
that  we  did  not  positively  know  would  maintain  our  reputation,  built  up 
by  forty  years   of   successful   experience. 

Tours  from  five  weeks  to  three  months,  including  Belgium,  Southern  France 
and  Italy,  now  open  for  bookings.  For  dates  and  full  details,  write  at 
once    (to   assure  membership)    to 
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Beacon  and  Park  Streets,  Boston 


NEW   YORK 
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BOSTON 
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We  are  also  booking  for  some  remarkable  tours  to  Japan-China  and  South 
America.  Our  Round-the-World  forties  for  September,  October  and 
November  are  filled,   but  a  few  vacancies  are  open  for  the  December   tour. 
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ish  grain.  The  granaries  still 
bear  such  quaint  names  as  Little 
Ship,  Whale,  Gray  Goose, 
Golden  Pelican  and  Patriarch 
Jacob,  designations  which  have 
clung  to  them  throughout  the 
centuries. 

One  of  the  notable  old  build- 
ings is  that  known  as  the  Artu- 
shof,  which  was  built  by  the  old 
order  of  Teutonic  Knights  as  a 
club  house.  It  is  said  that  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
were  here  kept  alive.  The  pan- 
eled walls  are  still  filled  with  the 
great  paintings  and  wooden  stat- 
ues of  former  days.  To-day 
this  old  hall,  where  knightly 
courtesy  once  ruled,  has  become 
a  commonplace  grain  exchange. 
As  a  contrast  one  might  mention 
the  Torture  Chamber  and  the 
Stock  Tower,  formerly  the 
prison.  Here  one  may  see  a  pas- 
sageway through  which  prisoners 
were  conducted  to  red-hot  pin- 
cers and  the  rack. 

The  history  of  Danzig,  or 
Gdansk  as  the  Poles  will  always 
call  it,  runs  back  into  the  long, 
long  ago.  It  had  a  definite  place 
on  the  map  of  Europe  half  a  mil- 
lennium before  Columbus  set 
forth  upon  his  eventful  trip 
across  the  then  unknown  seas. 
In  fact,  it  had  almost  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity  under 
that  famous  old  league  of  Hansa 
before  the  New  World  was  dis- 
covered. During  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  the  ships  of  Danzig 
used  to  return  laden  with  rich 
spoils.  The  Danzigerites  fought 
with  the  men  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  and  Liibeck  against  the 
pirates  of  the  seas  in  the  effort 
to  keep  the  waters  open  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

For  several  centuries  the  fate 
and  prosperity  of  Danzig  were 
intertwined  with  that  cf  Poland. 
The  union  was  originally  a  vol- 
untary one.  Because  of  the  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  Hansa 
merchants  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  who  were  very  strong 


along  this  coast,  Danzig  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
placed  itself  as  a  "free  city"  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  kings 
of  Poland.  As  the  only  port  of 
that  prosperous  kingdom  the 
union  proved  a  profitable  one  for 
this  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  im- 
posing Vistula  River,  which  was 
the  principal  waterway  of  Po- 
land and  also  reached  the  older 
and  the  newer  capital.  Danzig 
remained  a  part  of  Poland  until 
the  second  partition  in  1793, 
when  it  came  under  Prussian 
sovereignty.  Since  then  its  im- 
portance in  the  world  has  les- 
sened, because  Germany  pos- 
sessed many  other  and  some  bet- 
ter ports ;  at  least  they  occupied 
more  strategic  positions,  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen  for  instance. 

It  may  be  that  Danzig,  or 
Gdansk,  for  the  Poles  always  use 
the  latter  term,  will  never  regain 
the  prestige  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago.  Time  alone  will  dem- 
onstrate the  future  of  this  re- 
vived port  of  Poland.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  will  become 
of  greater  importance  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  century.  There 
will  undoubtedly  come  a  revival 
of  river  transportation  via  the 
Vistula,  now  that  this  becomes  a 
wholly  Polish  stream.  Practi- 
cally all  of  Poland's  importations 
and  exportations  will  pass 
through  this  seaport.  It  might 
also  happen  that  Danzig's  popu- 
lation, which  is  ninety-five  per 
cent.  German  and  does  not  at 
present  look  upon  its  amputation 
from  Germany  with  favor,  may 
eventually  choose  an  alliance 
with  Poland  because  prosperity 
lies  in  that  direction.  Many 
stranger  things  have  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  But 
whether  Danzig  remains  inde- 
pendent, becomes  a  Polish  city 
or  eventually  reverts  to  Ger- 
many, the  glory  of  the  old  archi- 
tecture remains,  and  it  will  still 
be  one  of  the  truly  unique  cities 
of  Europe. 


Negotiating  Mt.  Robson 
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high  green  upland  and  a  chain 
of  white  peaks  that  terminated 
in  an  icy  Olympian  mountain 
aroused  our  keenest  interest. 

"Some  day,"  we  said,  "we 
are  coming  back,  with  three 
weeks'  time  and  provisions  in- 
stead of  one.  Save  us  that  beau- 
tiful mountain  for  a  first  as- 
cent." 

"Sure  I  will,"  promised 
Curly.  "I'll  set  all  my  bear 
traps  around  it  in  the  fall." 

Then  we  struck  camp  and 
started  the  caravan  back  along 
the  homeward  trail.  We  left  the 
long  shingle  bars  of  the  Smoky 
please  mention  Travel 


Valley  near  sunset  and  the  yel- 
lowing meadows  of  the  upper 
valley  grew  more  brilliant  in  its 
light.  As  we  rounded  Lake  Adol- 
phus,  Robson  and  Resplendent 
again  came  into  view,  banded 
and  crowned  with  sunset  clouds. 
Down  in  the  darkening  water, 
clouds  and  mountains  were  shin- 
ing brightly  too.  Looking  into 
the  blue  depths  I  thought  that, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  Rob- 
son itself  was  no  less  unconquer- 
able than  this  mirrored  image, 
or  the  crests  of  cloudland  piled 
above  it  in  the  sky. 
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roofs  and  white  walls,  and  is 
surrounded  by  turbulent  -moun- 
tains, with  an  especially  impu- 
dent rock  at  its  front  gate. 

We  shall  sit  at  this  rude  table 
and  gaze  at  this  picture,  framed 
by  foliage,  until  the  meter  has 
done  cruel  things  to  us.  But  it 
will  be  worth  it.  This  painter- 
lady  is  the  greatest  of  her  craft. 
Her  name  is  Nature. 

We  shall  find  a  similar  view 
farther  on,  called  the  Vista  Chin- 
eza,  just  as  magnificent,  vary- 
ing only  in  its  point  of  view, 
possessed  of  the  same  distance, 
the  same  changing  shadows,  and 
filling  you  with  the  same  feeling 
of  spiritual  as  well  as  actual  loft- 
iness toward  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  real  Chinese  view 
— like  an  old  Chinese  painting, 
vague  with  mist,  daring  and 
measureless.  The  Brazilians  have 
a  strain  of  legend  strong  in 
them.  So  we  shall  find,  as  we 
work  toward  the  ocean,  Paul  and 
Virginia's  grotto,  and  the  Devil's 
Kitchen  of  tumbled  boulders 
some  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  di- 
ameter— each  "point  of  interest" 
made  mysterious  by  a  romantic 
story.  We  shall  pass  the  Cav- 
erns of  Agassiz,  and  eventually 
drop  down  to  the  swamps  and 
cane-brakes  near  the  sea.  The 
back  slopes  of  the  mountains  we 
have      traversed      are      rugged, 


scarred,  forbidding;  the  great 
mass  of  Gavea,  2,500  feet  high, 
towers  to  our  left.  We  are  circ- 
ling the  range  now,  and  we  shall 
traverse  two  passes  more  as  we 
follow  the  ocean  back  toward  the 
city.  One  is  so  steep  that  even 
our  Peugeot  has  difficulty  in  ne- 
gotiating the  zig-zag  turns.  As 
we  reach  the  saddle  of  the  pass 
the  sunlight  from  our  backs  fo- 
cuses, through  a  lens  formed  by 
a  low  cloud  and  the  mountain 
walls,  full  on  a  peak  far  ahead, 
a  splash  of  light  on  the  dark  sur- 
face— a  pin-hole  camera  operat- 
ing under  gigantic  conditions.  A 
road-gang  calls  out  "Buenos 
noces!"  as  we  hurry  homeward. 
The  sun  has  set  as  we  cross  the 
second  pass  and  pick  our  way 
down  through  the  cool  of  a  lamp- 
lighted  suburb  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  and  on  past  the  gloomy 
waters  of  landlocked  Botafogo 
Bay.  A  few  moments  and  we 
are  thundering  through  a  tunnel 
in  the  solid  rock  through  which 
those  able  engineers  led  their 
highway ;  a  few  blocks  more,  and 
behold,  we  swing  into  a  lighted 
parkway — and  it  is  the  Beira 
Mar,  and  we  are  at  home ! 

That  is  why  Rio  is  in  the 
market  for  motorists.  That  is 
also  why  there  are,  red-book  ex- 
perts to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing,  2,500,000  taxicabs  in 
Rio. 


Understanding  the  Scotch 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


rather  than  go  to  hear  a  minister 
preach  in  a  surplice,  and  the 
modern  Lowlander  is  as  deter- 
mined in  his  groove,  only  it  is  a 
different  sort  of  groove.  In  early 
days  the  Highlander  would  let 
himself  be  cut  into  pieces  rather 
than  capitulate.  The  man  of  the 
hills  of  to-day  would  also  suffer 
much  rather  than  give  in. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Lowlanders  are  stauncher  and 
truer  than  the  Highlanders.  But 
when  one  remembers  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie's  months  of  wan- 
dering in  the  Highlands  after  the 
fateful  battle  of  Culloden,  when 
with  a  price  of  many  thousands 
of  pounds  set  upon  his  head  by 
George  the  Second,  not  one  of 
the  many  Highlanders  who  knew 
his  whereabouts  could  be  induced 
to  betray  him,  it  would  seem 
that  their  trustworthiness  could 
be  outdistanced  by  none. 

Another  thing  showing  the 
faithfulness  of  the  members  of 
the  "clans"  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  chiefs  were  exiled  because  of 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts,  their  tenants  punctilious- 


ly sent  them  their  rent,  although 
forced  at  the  same  time  to  pay  a 
second  meed  to  King  George. 

One     rent     to     him     constrained     to 

bring — 
The  German  lairdie  called  a  king — 
They  o'er  the  sea  in  secret  sent 
To  their  own  chief  another  rent, 
In  his  far  place  of  banishment. 

A  half-witted  boy,  it  is  true, 
tried  to  give  some  information 
concerning  the  fugitive,  but  this 
does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  splendid  loyalty  of  the  clans. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  differences  between  the 
Lowlanders  and  the  Highland- 
ers are  not  superficial  ones.  Any 
estimate  which  dismisses  the  sub- 
ject with  the  cursory  observation, 
"A  Scot  is  a  Scot,"  is  most  mis- 
leading, and  is  bound  to  give 
offense  all  round.  Each  race 
looks  down,  to  a  certain  extent, 
upon  the  other.  So  it  has  ever 
been,  so,  perhaps,  it  will  ever 
be.  In  the  lines  of  the  old  dog- 
gerel— 

"The    Celt   and    the    Sassenach,    they 

never  could  agree. 
The  Sassenach  is  hard  and  cold,  the 

Celt  is  fiery!" 
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The  Great  Task  of  Construction 


With  the  coming  of  peace  the 
Bell  System  faced  an  enor- 
mous construction  program. 
Conditions  arising  from  war 
resulted  in  the  wiping  out  of 
the  reserve  equipment  nor- 
mally maintained,  and  neces- 
sary to  give  prompt  connec- 
tion to  new  subscribers.  The 
release  of  industry  and  accu- 
mulated growth  of  population 
now  makes  telephone  de- 
mands  almost   overwhelming. 

Telephone  construction,  in- 
cluding buildings,  switch- 
boards, conduits,  cables  and 
toll  lines,  must,  from  its  in- 
herent nature,  be  undertaken 
in  large  units.  A  metropolitan 
switchboard,  with  its  tens  of 
thousands  of  parts,  may  require 
from  two  to  three  years  to  con- 
struct and  install. 

Only  great  extension  can  meet 


the  present  excess  burden  of 
traffic  and  provide  for  future 
requirements.  Extension 
which  cares  for  immediate  de- 
mand, only,  is  uneconomical 
and  calls  for  continuous  work 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
frequently  detrimental  to  the 
service. 

During  the  war  the  Bell  System 
devoted  all  its  margin  to  the 
needs  of  the  Government.  The 
great  task  of  getting  back  to 
normal  pre-war  excellence  of 
operation  requires  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  an  economic  oper- 
ating margin  capable  of  taking 
care  of  a  larger  growth  than 
has  ever  before  confronted  the 
Bell  System. 

Construction  is  being  pushed 
to  the  limit  of  men  and  mate- 
rials; while  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  provide  the  best, 
present  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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HOTEL  HAMILTON 

"The     House      of     S  u  n  s  h  i  ji  e  ' 


T    OCATED  on  73rd  Street,  just  East  of  Broadway,  among 

the  select  residences  of  the  upper  West  Side. 
One   block   from   beautiful    Central   Park  West,    Riverside 
Drive,  72nd  Street  Express  Subway  and  Elevated   Stations. 
Five  minutes  from  Times  Square  and  fashionable  shopping 
center  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

First  hotel  built  according  to  new  Zone  Law: — All  outside 
rooms,  single  or  en  suite. 

Apartments  available  for  immediate  or  Fall  rental 


Wm 
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THE  RAMBLER  IN  BOOKLAND 

The    Adventures   of   a   Publisher's    Reader   Among   His   Own  Books 

By   Roderick   Trent 


Certain  Uncertainties 

WHENEVER  I  am  tempted  to  regard  this  universe 
has  an  abode  of  rationality,  a  place  in  which  cause 
and  event  are  chained  together  by  inescapable  logic 
and  where,  for  this  reason,  small  occasion  for  astonishment 
exists,  I  am  minded  to  recall  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  people  in  this  country  who  daily  read  "The  Confessions 
of  a  Wife"  with,  for  all  I  know,  genuine  enjoyment:  and 
again  I  know  wonder  at  the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind. 
Indeed,  the  vagaries  of  the  reading  animal  in  this  matter  of 
choosing  what  he  (or — pardon  me — she)  shall  read  are  eter- 
nal cause  for  mildly  astonished  admiration.  To  the  publisher, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  public  taste  is  perturbing  as  well.  He 
is,  by  profession,  a  prophet  of  what  the  rest  of  us  shall  like : 
of  necessity  he  is  compelled  to  further  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecies  by  whatever  means  his  advertising  department 
shall  dictate.  But  never  may  he  say,  "Here  is  merit  or  art 
or  intense  interest  or  information-on-a-vital-subject ;  here 
is  a  public  eager  for  precisely  such  qualities  ;  let  us  introduce 
them  to  one  another'' — and  foreknow  with  accuracy  the 
result.  No,  publishing  is  very  like  selecting  a  wife  for  an- 
other man.  The  lady  may  be  all  very  well  in  her  way ;  she 
may  have  all  requisite  virtues  and  a  pleasing  fault  or  two ; 
she  may  seem  the  very  counterpart  of  that  ideal  woman 
whom  Cousin  George  has  always  said  he  would  succumb  to. 
But  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  predict  that,  for  some  slight 
fleck  in  her,  or,  perhaps,  because  she  has  not  flaws  enough, 
Cousin  George  will  not  view  her  with  unfriendly  eyes  and 
cry  out  upon  us  for  choosing  her  ? 

Now,  one  of  the  things  about  which  most  publishers  are 
reasonably  sure  is  that  books  of  short  stories  "do  not  sell." 
True,  there  are  conspicuous  exceptions — as  a  matter  of  ac- 
curate fact,  the  infant  mortality  among  books  of  short  stories 
is  probably  smaller  than  in  any  other  class  of  literature — 
but  in  general,  as  any  one  can  tell  you,  the  public  reads  its 
short  stories  in  the  magazines  and  buys  only  the  longer 
fiction  in  volume  form. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  group  of  young  writers  were  discussing 
this  phenomenon  and  suggesting  causes  for  it.  There  were 
ever  so  many  reasons  why  the  wary  purchaser  of  books 
should  prefer  to  gamble  his  time  upon  a  volume  which  had 
several  chances  of  pleasing  him  rather  than — as  in  the  case 
of  a  novel — upon  a  book  which  he  would  either  like  or  dis- 
like in  its  entirety.  Why  did  he  not  do  so?  Was  it  because 
the  average  writer  is,  after  all,  capable  of  only  two  or  three 
good  short  stories  out  of  a  possible  dozen?  Was  it  because 
such  books  do  not  as  a  rule  possess  enough  variety?  Then 
some  one  advanced  reasons  for  the  enduring  popularity  of 
the  short  stories  that  do  sell  and  in  due  course  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  and  The  Decameron  were  mentioned  as  the 
.  Nestors  in  their  field.  "And  I'll  wager,"  said  one  of  the 
company,  "that  if  a  new  Decameron  were  published  to-day 
it  would  find  many  thousands  of  readers." 

Well,  here  it  is — The  Nezv  Decameron — the  highly  enter- 
taining result  of  that  conversation ;  and  I  venture  to  predict 
that  it  will  be  heartily  liked  by  a  goodly  company  of  people. 
Not  that  it  is  salacious — perish  the  thought! — there  is  scarce 
a  blush  in  the  book.  No,  but  because  it  is  full  of  ingenious 
tales,  ranging  in  kind  from  the  ehostly  thrill  of  "The  Beast 
With  the  Eive  Fingers"  by  W.  F.  Harvey  (a  story,  I  warn 
you,  which  is  unsuitable  for  midnight  readme:)  to  the  pol- 
ished innuendo  of  "The  Upper  Room,"  by  Sherard  Vines. 

Catholic  Tales 
One  of  the  writers  represented  in  The  Nezv  Decameron 


is  Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  whose  book  of  poems,  Catholic  Tales 
and  Christian  Songs,  was  published  a  month  or  two  ago. 
Miss  Sayers  is  a  poet  in  whom  intense  faith  is  united  with  a 
simplicity  and  a  sense  of  verbal  beauty — how  I  loathe  the 
phrase,  but  what  other  is  there  to  use  ? — which  to  my  think- 
ing gives  her  work  a  high  poetic  quality  I  have  not  met  with 
in  the  majority  of  recent  volumes.  I  cannot  better  illustrate 
her  almost  blasphemous  sincerity  than  by  quoting  one  of 
the  poems. 

SION  WALL 
He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  said  to  the 
Churches : 

"As  I  was  walking  by  Sion  wall 

A  wonder  sight  I  came  to  see, 

And  that  was   Peter  and  John  and   Paul 

Casting  the  dice  by  Calvary  tree. 

"What  is  this  game  that  ye  have  found, 
Peter    and    Paul    and    fair,    sweet    John? 
O  lift  your  eyes  a  little  from  the  ground 
And  see  what  ye  shall  look  upon. 

"O   Mother,   Mother,   ease  My  head, 

0  set  thy  hand  against  My  back,     .     .     . 
So  many  years  and  I  am  not  dead 
But  rive  in  sunder  on  the  rack. 

"I  am  full  weary  of  My  groans, 

1  weep  so  fast,  I  cannot  see; 

My  children  gamble   with   dead   men's   bones, 
And  I  may  count  the  bones  of  Me. 

"Now  rede  Me,  Mother,  and  rightly  rede, 
What  is  this  game,  and  what  the   stake?" 
"My  dear,  they  play  for  the  seamless  weed 
I  wove  so  whitely  for  Thy  sake." 

Russia  Again 

I  am  told  there  have  been  altogether  too  many  books 
on  the  Russian  Revolution  published  during  the  past  two 
years.  Nevertheless,  Rhoda  Power's  Under  the  Bolshevik 
Reign  of  Terror  is  too  good  to  go  a-begging.  It  is  the  per- 
sonal story  of  a  young  Englishwoman  who  spent  three  years 
in  a  Russian  "Bourgeois"  household  in  the  Don  district. 
She  saw  conditions  as  they  were  during  the  last  year  of  the 
old  regime.  She  was  a  close  and  often  imperiled  witness 
of  the  events  which  followed  when  Rostov  fell  into  the 
hands  of  almost  every  faction  in  Russia  at  one  time  or 
another.  Her  book  is  a  witty  and  unpretentious  account  of 
what  she  saw — valuable  not  least  because  of  the  author's 
modesty. 

Some  Forthcoming  Books 

Some  interesting  and  informative  essays  upon  the  leading 
personality  of  the  Italian  Risorgimento — other  than  those  of 
Garibaldi,  Mazzini  and  Cavour — are  to  be  found  in  A.  Pons' 
book,  The  Holocaust,  which  treats  of  the  lives  of  such  men 
as  Ugo  Foscolo,  Manzoni  (who  wrote  The  Betrothed),  Leo- 
pardi  and  others — writers,  artists,  statesmen  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  ideal  of  Italian  liberty. 

Another  enlightening  glimpse  of  Russia  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution is  given  in  The  Russian  Diary  of  an  Englishman,  by  a 
man  who,  although  anonymous,  is  said  to  have  rendered 
services  of  great  value  to  England  and  Russia  during  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  The  book  is  interesting  as  a  picture 
of  Russian  Court  life  which  smacks  not  at  all  of  the  back- 
stairs. One  unusual  passage  in  the  Diary  is  an  account  of 
the  assassination  of  Rasputin  as  narrated  to  the  diarist  by 
the  man  who  fired  the  fatal  shot — Prince  Felix  YusupofT. 


All  of  the  books  described  above  are  the  publications  of  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York.  They  mav 
^ased  at  the  be  ter  book  stores  throughout  the  country.  The  publishers  will  be  pleased  to  give  further  information  about  t'h 
publications  to  all  interested  persons. 
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$5  Invested  in  Vo^ue 

a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  one  ill-chosen  gown 

Will  Save  You  $500 

The  instant  the  war  was  over,  Paris  began  to  dance, 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  dance  has  determined  the 
mode  of  even  the  most  sedate  autumn  street  frock. 
In  repose,  the  silhouette  remains  slim.  But  the 
instant  one  moves — walking,  dancing,  crossing  a 
room — it  must  have  grace  and  flow  of  line. 

How  can  you  get  that  floating  effect?  How  should  you  stand  when 
you  wear  it?  How  can  you  know  the  favored  colors?  How  can  you 
assure  yourself  added  distinction  of  dress  and  save  yourself  from 
misguided  or  haphazard  buying? 


The  secret  is  not  more  money, 
fashion  advice. 


It  is  Vogue's  authoritative,  advance 


Blue  serge  —  black 
satin — white  muslin. 
Ordinary?  Not  a  bit 
of  it,  if  mm  t>  eat 
them  in  the  Vogue 
way  with  the  satin  for 
binding  and  belt  and 
Hash,  and  the  muslin 
for  guimpe  and  a 
glimpse  at  the  sleeves. 
The  serge  does  all 
sorts  of  u  n  u  s  u  a  1 
things,  from  the  most 
sophisticated  of  aprons 
to  a  collar  as  signif- 
icant as  a  wedding 
ring. 


The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really  expensive  gown. 
Gloves,  boots,  hats,  that  miss  being  exactly  what  you  want  are  the 
ones  that  cost  more  than  you  can  afford. 


AFTER  SEPTEMBER  1 


24  Issues  of  Vogue  Will  Cost  $6 
Save  $1  By  Mailing  This  Coupon  Now 


Owing  to  the  tremendous  increase  during  the  last 
four  years  in  the  cost  of  paper,  labor,  and  materials, 
Vogue — rather  than  lower  its  standard  of  production 
in  the  slightest  degree — will  raise  its  yearly  subscrip- 
tion price  from  $5  to  $6,  beginning  September  1st. 

For  a  limited  time,  however,  Vogue  will  accept  sub- 
scriptions at  the  $5  rate.  You  need  not  send  money 
now.     Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon. 


Even  at  the  $6  price,  Vogue  will  continue  to  be  the 
least  costly  per  copy  of  all  the  American  magazines 
appealing  to  people  of  taste.  Vogue  is  published  twice 
a  month,  giving  you  24  issues  instead  of  12. 

Thus  you  spend  $5  a  year  for  twelve  issues  of  Country 
Life ;  $4  for  twelve  issues  of  Harper's,  Century,  the 
Atlantic ;  but  you  spend  at  the  rate  of  only  $3  for 
every  12  issues  of  Vogue — $2.50  if  you  mail  the 
coupon  now. 


CONSIDER,  then,  that  for  $5— surely  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  a  single  ill- 
chosen  hat  or  gown— you  may  have  at  hand,  for  an  entire  year  (24  issues),  Vogue's 
fashion  information,  Vogue's  acknowledged  taste,  Vogue's  buying  skill,  Vogue's  per- 
sonal service  bureaus— all  the  judgment,  experience,  and  skill  of  a  highly  paid  staff  of 
experts  in  everything  connected  with  dress,  entertaining,  interior  decoration,  and  the 
social  and  the  intellectual  life  of  a  cultivated  woman. 


Special      Offer Don  t       Send  j  VOGUE,  19   W.  44th  Street,  New  York  City 

lk/W  l^T^-viAT  t  «  Send  me   24   numbers    (one  year)    of  Vogue,   begin- 

llxOneV"      _L^|  OW  •  ning   witn    tne   Interior   Decorations  Number,    dated 

J  J  August    I,    at    your    special    $5    rate.       I    will    remit 

If  you  mail  the  coupon  at  once,  we  will  enter  your  subscrip-  $5  on  receipt  of  your  bill.      (Canadian  $6.25.) 

tion  for  24  issues   (one  year)   of  Vogue,  beginning  with  the  J 

Interior  Decorations  Number,  ready  now,  at  the  $5  rate.  Name ^.^.  „  „  ^  .^  .^.^ 
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New    McBride    Boohs 
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new     decameron 


A  collection  of  delectable  tales,  told  after  the  merry  fashion 
of  Boccaccio,  but  without  the  frankness  permissible  only  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  A  group  of  tourists,  accidentally  becalmed  in 
the  English  Channel,  while  away  their  enforced  leisure  by  telling 
stories.  Among  the  characters  are  a  priest,  a  psychical  researcher, 
a  woman  doctor,  a  bureaucrat,  a  master-printer,  a  schoolmarm  and 
a  lady  of  fashion ;  and  each  narrates  an  adventure,  decidedly  inter- 
esting in  itself  but  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  adroitness  with  which 
the  character  of  the  narrator  is  displayed  in  his  own  tale.     $1.60  net. 

women  and  world  federation 

By  Florence  Guertin  Tuttle 
With  a  Foreword' by  Hon.  William  Hozvard  Taft 

A  plea  to  women  to  take  a  larger  part  in  world  affairs  and  in 
particular  to  exercise  greater  interest  and  to  support  more  di- 
rectly the  movement  permanently  to  end  war  by  establishing  a 
league  of  nations.  It  is  Mrs.  Turtle's  belief  that  world  peace, 
both  international  and  industrial,  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  in- 
telligent co-operation  of  men  and  women,  and  that  women,  as  actual 
or  prospective  mothers,  have  an  immediate  duty  to  support  any 
movement  which  shall  make  conflicts  less  probable.  In  developing 
her  thesis  the  author  reviews  briefly  the  various  steps  which  have 
been  taken  in  the  past  to  achieve  some  form  of  world  federation  and 
peace,  describes  existing  forms  of  international  co-operation,  and 
analyzes  the  theory  underlying  the  Balance  of  Power.  A  final  chap- 
ter discusses  the  present  industrial  crisis  and  suggests  a  means  by 
which  women  may  do  their  share  in  meeting  it.  $1.60  net. 

the  russian  diary  of  an  englishman 

This  book  might  well  be  called  the  diary  of  an  "unofficial  diplo- 
mat," for  though  the  author  held  no  official  post  with  any  gov- 
ernment, his  services  have  been  such  that  a  great  English  newspaper 
proprietor  recently  stated  that  the  author  "had  done  more  for  the 
English  cause  in  Russia  than  all  the  paid  agents  together." 

Compiled  from  a  diary  and  correspondence,  "The  Russian 
Diary  of  an  Englishman"  is  a  running  history  of  the  eventful  days 
from  Nineteen  Fifteen  through  the  downfall  of  the  Tsardom,  up 
to  the  Bolshevik  chaos.  The  author's  acquaintance  brought  him 
into  close  touch  with  all  the  important  personages  of  the  Russian 
court,  and  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  historical  events.  Among 
other  incidents  of  interest  is  an  authentic  account  of  the  "removal" 
of  Rasputin,  as  given  to  the  author  personally  by  Prince  Felix 
Yusupoff,  who  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

The  volume  is  a  simple  but  dramatic  contribution  to  recent 
Russian  history  and  contains  much  material  not  heretofore  pre- 
sented. 

With  Ten  Illustrations.     $3.00  net. 
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By  Mlle.  A.  Pons 

With  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Bryce 

This  remarkable  book  describes,  in  a  biographical  and  anecdotal 
form,  the  movement  which  took  place  in  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  is  known  as  the  Risorgimento.  Among  the  eminent 
men  here  described  are  Alneri,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Leopardi,  Settembrini, 
the  Duke  of  Castromediano,  and  many  others.  $2.00  net." 

at  your  bookseller's:     published  by 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New  York 
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In  the  Canyon  de  Chelly 

{Continued  from  page  34) 


fore  the  United  States  thought 
of  buying  the  land  from  Spain. 
It  is  stupidly  derived  through  the 
Spanish  from  the  Indian  name 
Tse-gi  (pronounced  Chay-yi) 
and  is  a  fairly  phonetic  French 
reproduction.  With  its  tributa- 
ries it  is  over  forty-five  miles 
long,  de  Chelly  having  about 
twenty-five  miles,  and  the  other 
two,  Monument  and  del  Muerto, 
adding  respectively  ten  and  fif- 
teen more.  The  former  is  so 
called  because  of  its  strange  and 
detached  pinnacles  of  rock,  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  can- 
yon wall  and  reaching  quite  or 
nearly  the  same  latitude.  In 
Chelly,  near  the  point  where 
Monument  branches,  is  a  beauti- 
ful needle  about  eight  hundred 
feet  high  and  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  on  the  ground  and 
absolutely  plumb.  With  another 
on  the  other  side  it  forms  a  pair 
known  as  the  Two  Captains. 

The  streams  flowing  through 
the  tributary  canyons  of  del 
Muerto  ,and  Monument  disap- 
pear in  the  sands  of  the  floor  of 
Canyon  de  Chelly  long  before 
they  reach  its  mouth.  The 
Navahos  obtain  water  by  dig- 
ging shallow  wells  and  our  guide 
followed  their  example.  The 
liquid  so  obtained  proved  so 
heavy  with  clay  as  to  appear  use- 
less to  our  inexperienced  eyes, 
but  Pedro  was  a  man  of  re- 
sources. He  gathered  a  quantity 
of  prickly  pear  and  stripping  it 
of  all  its  spines  he  crushed  the 
leaves  in  his  hands  and  throwing 
them  into  the  water  began  to  stir 
vigorously.  We  regarded  this 
process  with  grave  incredulity, 
the  more  so  that  the  process  was 
slow.  But  the  mixture  in  the 
pot  took  on  a  curdled  appearance, 
and  after  twenty  minutes  or  so 
the  clay  began  to  settle  to  the 
bottom.  In  another  ten  minutes 
the  clear  water  was  ready  to  pour 
off.  Verily,  a  good  guide  is  a 
precious  asset. 

The  mouth  of  the  canyon  is 
on  _  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Chin-Le  valley,  sixty  miles  south 
of  the  Utah  boundary,  and 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  that  of 
New  Mexico.  It  is  accessible  by 
horseback  from  any  direction, 
but  some  of  the  trails  should  be 
undertaken  only  by  riders  of 
Navaho  calibre  and  on  horses 
trained  by  them.  Fort  Defiance 
is  half  a  day's  journey  to  the 
southeast  and  there  are  good 
trails  to  the  San  Juan  valley  to 
the  north.  For  the  traveler  by 
rail,  however,  the  best  plan  is  to 
leave  the  main  line  at  Gallup,  as 
we  did,  and  traverse  the  desert 
to  the  mouth  of  the  canyon. 
This  part  of  the  journey  may  be 
taken  by  motor  car.     We  chose 


the  early  part  of  October  for  our 
trip  and  found  our  choice  a  wise 
one. 

The  country  descends  by  an 
almost  regular  slope  from  an 
altitude  of  about  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  at  the  foot  of 
the  main  crest  to  about  five 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  in 
Chin-Le  valley,  twenty-five  miles 
to  the  westward. 

In  the  spring  the  valleys  of 
the  canyon  are  aglow  with  blos- 
soming peach  trees — some  of  the 
orchards,  of  which  there  are 
many,  boasting  as  many  as  a 
thousand  and  more.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe  the  Navahos  swarm 
from  far  and  near  and  occupy 
the  canyon  until  the  last  of  it  is 
gone. 

Racially,  the  Navaho  belongs 
to  the  same  tribe  as  the  Hopi  and 
other  semi-nomads,  the  Athapas- 
cans, whose  range  extends  irreg- 
ularly    through     the     southwest 
down    into    Mexico,    and   in   the 
northwest  well  up  into  Canada. 
They  have  been  aptly  called  half- 
brothers    to    the    Apache    with 
whom  they  share  many  qualities, 
including  their  turbulence.    As  it 
turned  out,  this  has  proved  their 
salvation.    The  Navahos  were-  so 
troublesome  that  Uncle  Sam  re- 
fused them  rations  and  they  were 
obliged  to   fend   for  themselves. 
While    other   tribes    were    being 
ruined  by  our  Indian  policy,  the 
Navaho  developed  into  a  fine  up- 
standing   individual.      We    were 
told  in  Gallup  that  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  reckons  one  Navaho  to 
be  worth  five  negroes  or  Chinese. 
Their  homes  are  of  the  most 
primitive    construction,    consist- 
ing    merely     of     a     zvikiup     of 
branches  in  summer,  and  of  a  hut 
circular      in      form,      also      of 
branches,    but    plastered    within 
and  without  with  mud  or  clay, 
for  the  winter.   These  latter  they 
call  hogans  and  if  the  Navahos 
are  shy  with  the  white  man  they 
are  also  shy  with  each  other,  for 
each  hogan  seems  to  occupy  the 
entire  landscape ;  there  are  rarely 
two  in  sight.     The  Navaho  likes 
space. 

That  the  Canyon  de  Chelly, 
with  its  wondrous  ancient  struc- 
tures of  nature  and  man,  and  its 
modern  Indian  life,  is  the  can- 
yon par  excellence  is  so  much 
the  opinion  of  the  authorities  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  New  York  that 
they  have  selected  it  for  illustra- 
tion by  means  of  one  of  their 
wonderful  models.  Not  so  dif- 
ficult a  task  either.  I  could  have 
selected  it  myself,  and  I  do  not 
rank  as  an  expert. 
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OUR  TREES,  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM 

Photographs   from  Nature  by  Arthur  I.  Emerson 
and  a  Guide  to   Their  Recognition  by   Clarence  M.  Weed 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Emerson  and  Weed's  standard 
work.  A  full-page  plate  is  devoted  to  each  tree,  showing  its  form  as  a 
whole,  and  its  foliage,  bloom,  and  fruit  in  detail.  The  new  introductory 
material  tells  the  characteristics  of  the  different  trees  and  how  they  change 
in  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  why  they  drop  their  leaves,  how 
they  prepare  the  flower  and  leaf  buds  for  new  growth.  It  explains  how  to 
distinguish  each  species  readily,  and  describes  the  rarer  trees  imported  for 
landscape  gardening.  Directions  are  given  for  aiding  trees  to  thrive  and 
look  their  best. 

149   illustrations.     Flat   Svo.     293   pages.     Ornamental   cloth.     $3.50   net. 

Practical  Guide  to  the 

WILD  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS 

BY    GEORGE    LINCOLN    WALTON,    M.D. 

Dr.  Walton's  book  establishes  the  complete  identification  of  many 
common  wild  flowers  and  fruits  without  requiring  previous  knowledge  of 
botanical  analysis.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  series  of  charts, 
through  which  any  specimen  may  be  traced,  by  color  and  other  obvious 
characteristics,  to  a  small  group  where  it  may  be  readily  named,  if  it 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  several  hundred  species  covered  by  the  volume. 
Peculiarities  of  the  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  observable  by  the  non- 
botanist,  have  been  selected,  and  all  botanical  terms  not  absolutely  essential 
have   been   replaced  with  words  in   ordinary  use. 

86  line  drawings,  2  colored  plates.     12mo.     228  pages.     Cloth.     $1.50  net. 


BY    CLARENCE    31.    WEED 


WILD  FLOWER  FAMILIES 

Though  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  schools, 
this  book  is  of  interest  to  others  who  would  like  to  increase  or  review 
their  acquaintance  with  the  herbaceous  flowers.  Species  are  grouped  into 
families,  and  the  families  are  arranged  in  the  sequence  of  the  blossoming 
of  their  more  important  members,  so  that  the  season  of  flowering  may  be 
followed. 

SO  illustrations.     12mo.     211  pages.     Cloth.     $1.50  net. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  ROSE 
GROWING  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 

BY   GEORGE    C.    THOJIAS,   JR. 

As   a  practical   working   manual   for   outdoor   rose   growing   in   America, 
this  volume  contains  several  features  which  make  it  exceptionally  valuable: 
First,    plain   and   carefully    thought    out   rules,   which   have   proven   suc- 
cessful for  many  years  in  actual  practice. 

Second,  a  list  of  roses  made  only  after  the  entire  catalogue  list  of 
varieties  had  been  systematically  tried  for  years  in  this  country  in  testing 
beds. 

Third,  ninety-six  remarkable  Illustrations  in  color,  reproduced  from 
color   photograph's  made  from  the  varieties   tested. 

De  luxe  fourth  edition,  containing  97  plates  in  color  and  37  in  black 
and  white;  also  charts  and  tables.  Svo.  215  pages.  Decorated 
title  page.  Handsome  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  in  a  slip  case.  $6.00 
net,  postage  extra. 
New  Garden  edition,  containing  16  plates  in  color  and  37  in  black  and 
white;  also  charts  and  tables.  Svo.  Decorated  cloth.  $2.00  net, 
postage  extra. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PEONY  by  bibs,  edward  harding 

Although  experts  and  hybridizers  have  been  developing  and  improving 
this  foremost  flower  for  over  ha.f  a  century,  no  book  has  hitherto  been 
published  on  its  history  and  cultivation.  This  volume  contains  a  number 
of  features  of  great  practical  value: — 

First,  simple  and  explicit  directions  for  planting  (time,  place,  and 
method),   cultivating,   fertilizing,   and   propagating. 

Second,  detailed  suggestions  as  to  purchasing,  including  prices,  size 
and  quality  of  stock. 

Third,  four  short  lists  of  the  best  white,  pale  pink,  deep  pink,  and 
red  peonies;  a  list  of  peonies  of  distinction  and  beauty  at  low  cost;  and  a 
list  of  rare  and  exquisite  peonies. 

Fourth,  twenty  il  ustrations  in  full  color  reproduced  from  autochrome 
color  photographs   of  the  principal   species  and   types   of  the  peony. 

20  color  plates  and  23  half-tone  plates.  Svo.  259  pages.  Handsome 
cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  in  a  slip  case.  Decorated  title  page.  $6.00  net, 
postage  extra. 


BY   CLARENCE   31.  WEED 


SEEING   NATURE   FIRST 

That  our  trees  are  as  beautiful,  our  flowers  as  fair,  and  our  birds  as 
full  of  mystery  as  those  (f  any  region  on  earth  is  alluringly  shown  by 
Mr.  Weed'.  An  acquaintance  with  his  book  opens  up  new  fields  of  thought 
at  home,  and  gives  the  best  soit'of  preparation  for  travel.  The  illustrations 
and  marginal  decorations,  mostly  from  photographs,  are  exquisitely  done 
and  generous  in   number. 

99  illustrations.    12mo.     309  pages.     Ornamental  cloth,  boxed.     $2.00  net. 

THE  FLOWER  FINDER 

BY   GEORGE   LINCOLN   WALTON,   3I.D. 

Dr.  Walton  believes  tl.at  a  fad  is  an  essential  adjunct  to  every  well 
ordered  life.  The  study  of  wild  flowers  otters  an  unrivaled  diversion  for 
one  who.  on  retirement  from  active  work,  feels  the  need  of  something  to 
replace  the  interests  which  have  absorbed  him.  It  is  well  also  for  the 
plodder  in  danger  of  going  stale  from  too  protracted  toil,  to  broaden  his 
horizon  before  it  is  too  late.  This  field  compendium  for  the  pocket  identifies 
every  flower  likely  to  be  met  with,  by  reference  to  color  charts.  With  its 
590  drawings  and 'photographs,  it  is  a  most  complete  and  practical  handbook 
for  the  amateur  collector   of  flowers. 

590  illustrations.  12mo.  Limp  leather  in  case,  decorative  lining  papers. 
1'p.    xxvii  -  391.     $2.00   net. 


The  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Bible 

A    GENTLE    CYNIC  Being   the  Book   of  EccIcNl.istrs 

By   3IORRIS   JASTROW,  JR.,  Ph.D.,   LL.D.,   Author  of   "The    War   and    The 

Bagdad   Railway,"  etc. 

A  delightfully  human  book  on  the  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Bible  with 
an  exact  translation  of  the  original  text.  How  it  came  to  be  written  and 
who  wrote  it  (and  it  was  not  Solomon),  why  additions  were  made  I 
original  text  and  the  whole  interesting  story  is  given.  A  delightful 
exposition  of  that  "uncomfortable  interrogation  mark,"  the  first  author 
who  wrote  under  a  nom  de  plume.      Small  Ito.      $2.00  net. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

His  novels  make  a  universal  appeal. 


Writes  for  all  classes. 


WILD  YOUTH  AND  ANOTHER 

is  a  novel  of  his  supreme  and  mature  genius,  a  thrilling  drama  of  the 
great  Canadian  West.  "It  has  a  call  to  the  heart  of  youth  that  will  reach 
hearts  no  longer  young.  It  has  a  dramatic  intensity  that  ensures  its  ability 
to  capture  the  imagination  and  hold  the  reader  spellbound." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

"The  pages  are  all  too  few,"  says  the  New  York  Sun  reviewer.  Four 
illustrations.     $1.50  net. 

THE  SOUL  OF  ANN  RUTLEDGE 

The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's   Romance  BY  BERNIE  BABCOCK 

This  remarkable  novel,  based  upon  the  true  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
early  love  affair,  revues  in  the  pioneer  setting  of  the  times,  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  exquisite  love  stories  in  history.  The  story  of  Lincoln's 
romance  has  never  before  been  told.  Frontispiece  in  color  by  Gayle 
Hoskius.    $1.50    net. 

THE  DIAMOND  PIN  by  carolyn  wells 

Fleming  Stone,  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  American  fiction,  the  irrepres- 
sible "Fibsy,"  and  the  lovely  Iris  Clyde  become  involved  in  a  curious 
and  inexplicable  mystery — the  outcome  of  a  practical  joke  played  by  a 
whimsical  old  lady.  Love,  humor,  mystery,  all  play  their  parts  in  this 
clever  story.     Frontispiece  in   color  by   Gayle  Hoskius.    $1.35  net. 

THE  RED  SIGNAL  by  grace  Livingston  hill  litz 

Author   of   "The   Enchanted   Barn" 

A  real  American  girl  outwits  a  band  of  spies  and  agents  for  destruc- 
tion in  this  country.  It  is  a  breathless  and  exciting  yarn.  Perhaps 
the  finest  touch  is  the  heroine's  gradual  forgetfulness  of  self  and  safety 
as  she  realizes  how  her  country  can  be  served.  Frontispiece  in  color.  $1.35 
net. 
UtnnCW    TDCACITDC  A    story    of    Modern    Farming 

,nlUUt*ri    IKLA5UKL  by  john  tho.aias  slupson 

This  is  above  all  an  intensely  interesting  story  for  boys,  but  written 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  inspiring  boys  with  the  "back  to  the  farm" 
idea,  and  also  to  point  out  to  country  boys  the  great  commercial  pos- 
sibilities right  at  home.     Frontispiece  and  16  illustrations.    $1.50  net. 

TRAINING  OF  A  SALESMAN 

By     WILLIA3I    3IAXWELL,    Vice-President,    Thomas    Edison,    Inc. 

Selling  is  an  art  everyone  in  business  should  cultivate — we  all  have 
something  to  sell.  The  author  has  packed  in  this  small  volume  concrete 
and  constructive  advice  on  all  phases  of  salesmanship,  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  seller's  art  told  in  a  humorous  and  pointed  way  which  makes 
it  unforgettable.  Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  BUSINESS 

By     C.    B.    FAIRCHILD,    Jr.,    prepared     under    the    supervision    of    T.    E. 
.Mitten.    Philadelphia   Rapid    Transit   Company 

Gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  requirements,  the  opportunities,  and  the 
training  involved  in  the  various  departments  of  the  electric  railway  busi- 
ness. The  organization  and  its  functions  are  thoroughly  described.  Par- 
ticularly valuable  are  the  chapters  setting  forth  the  qualifications  needed 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  service.  With  charts  and  nine  illustrations. 
$1.50   net. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY    PAUL    L.    ANDERSON 

The  author  of  "Pictorial   Photography"  sets  forth   in   this  new  volume, 
the    underlying    principles    of    art    in    so    far    as    they    can    be    applied    to 
photography.     Both  amateur  and  professional   photographers  will  \alue  this 
book     highly     for    its     practical    and    suggestive    advice.      21     illustrations. 
$2.50   net. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  by  eben  e.  rexford 

A  garden  well  treated  will  pay.  It  need  not  be  a  large  garden.  Those 
fond  of  vegetables  can,  in  spaie  moments,  raise  enough  to  supply  a  family 
the  year  round.  Many  of  the  best  vegetables  can,  with  very  little  trouble, 
be  carried  through  the  winter.  Complete  instructions,  with  excellent  illus- 
trations, showing  just  how  to  do  things,  are  the  special  features  of  this 
book.  It  is  the  practical  advice  of  a  great  gardener  to  others  who  would 
like  to  grow  things  to  the  best  possible  advantage  without  making  a 
business  of  it. 

Eight  fu. 1-page  illustrations.  12mo.  200  pages.  Ornamental  cloth. 
$1.25  net. 

GARDENING  by  prof,  kary  cadsius  davis 

Gardens  are  sometimes  poorly  planned,  and  gardeners  fail  because  they 
know  little  about  the  crops  they  are  trying  to  raise.  Here  is  the  book  to 
remedy  this.  It  gives  exactly  the  information  wanted  in  order  to  plant 
the  crops — how  deep,  how  far  apart,  the  best  varieties,  the  culture,  the 
character  of  soil  required.  Special  features  are  the  chart  for  flower  plant- 
ing, the  planting  calendar  for  Northern  States,  and  planting  calendar  fir 
Southern  States.  Professor  Davis  tells  everything  one  needs  to  know  in 
order  to  have  a  profitable  garden,  whether  profit  be  measured  in  money, 
or  in  the  enjoyment  of  beautiful  flowers  and  healthful  exercise  in  the  open. 

160  illustrations.     12mo.     353  pages.     Cloth.     $1.35   net. 


At  All  Bookstores 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  phSelphia 
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Travel   In  This   Number  Through 


PRIMITIVE  MEXICO 

THE  NEW   REPUBLIC   OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

THE  VAST  INTERIOR    DESERT  OF    AUSTRALIA 

ANCIENT  CAMBODIA  IN    ASIA— THE  MUCH  DISCUSSED  FIUME 

AND   OUR  OWN  UNITED  STATES— SCORES  OF  GRAPHIC   PICTURES 


linn 


IIISIII 


HAS  YOUR  HOUSE  A  CORNER  LIKE  THIS? 


YOU  can  pull  the  big  soft  curtain  across  in  front 
of  you — and  you're  all  alone.  The  light  sifts  in 
through  the  cream  scrim,  barred  with  the  lovely  old 
design  of  the  leaded  panes.  There  are  cupboards  with 
wrought  iron  hinges  for  your  favorite  books,  your  pri- 
vate stock  of  candy.  There  are  clove  pinks  on  the  win- 
dow sill  and  a  fat  cushion  for  the  tired  spot  in  your  back. 

"V^OU  love  your  family — but — isn't  it  good  to   shut 
them  all  out  for  half  an  hour? 

A  REST-CORNER  like  this  in  a  busy  modern  house 
1  *~is  worth  more  than  a  month's  vacation.  Because 
you  can  take  it  in  little  just-at-the-minute  doses  when- 
ever you  need  to  face  a  problem — or  forget  one. 

XJ  OUSE  &  GARDEN  is  full  of  pictures  like  this— pic- 
*-  ■*■  tures  that  make  you  say,  "I  want  that !  I've  always 
wanted  it."  And  it  doesn't  stop  with  showing  you  what 
— it  shows  you  how,  this  versatile  friendly  magazine 
that  runs  an  Information  Service  and  a  Shopping  De- 
partment to  deal  with  you  direct  by  mail. 


Just  think — you  can  have  six  months 
of  House  &  Garden,  and  the  advice 
of  a  dozen  experts,  indoors  and  out, 
— for   the   price    of  a    box  of   candy! 


October 


Special  Offer — 5  Issues  of 


Fall  Planting 


Here  comes  the  winter  garden  (no  capitals  please) 
with  directions  in  full  for  its  joyous  making.  What 
bulbs  to  plant  in  the  fall — how  to  make  a  rock  gar- 
den— just  which  of  the  bird  houses  are  favorably 
considered  by  our  friends  of  the  air — and  then  the 
Fall  Planting  Tables,  those  invaluable  pages  that 
represent  years  of  expert  investigation,  all  codified 
ready  for  you. 

November  House  Planning 

Are  you  building  a  new  house?  Then  here's  an 
article  on  getting  together  with  the  architect,  an- 
other «in  collecting  for  building,  a  third  that  tells 
all  about  planning  for  the  furniture  to  go  in  the 
various  rooms  of  the  new  house.  And  best  of  all — 
you'll  find  a  whole  collection  of  little  houses,  each 
perfect  of  its  kind. 

December  Christmas  House 

What  does  Christmas  mean  to  that  house  of  yours? 
A  new  rug  perhaps?     A  chair  or  two  that  the  living 


House  &  Garden 


Six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 


For  $1 


room  has  coaxed  for?  A  floor  lamp?  All  the  things 
that  the  house  wants  are  in  this  number,  together 
with  the  newest  ways  to  hang  the  holly  and  dress 
the  tree  and  plant  Christmas  in  the  heart  of  the 
dinner  table. 


January 


Furniture  Number 


Every  year  our  American  master-craftsmen  give  us 
something  lovelier — every  year  the  importers  bring 
in  new  quaintnesses  from  the  Orient  and  the  odd 
corners  of  Europe.     The  best  of  these  things  you'll 


Sign,  tear  off,  and  mail  the 
coupon  now 


Just  one  trifling  dollar — a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen  chair — will 
bring  you  House  &  Garden's  staff  of  experts  for  five  delightful  months — six,  if  you  mail 
this  coupon  now.  Connoisseur,  architect,  kennel  expert,  landscape  gardener,  interior 
decorator,  sanitarian,  saleswoman,  shopping  commissionaire,  and  friend,  are  all  packed 
between  the  covers  of  House  &  Garden.  You  need  not  send  money  now.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  today.     Your  subscription  will  begin  at  once. 

The  Postal  Zone  Law  makes  necessary  an  additional  postage  char""  of  10c.,  west  of 


find  in  the  January  number — and  if  you  can't  just 
see  what  you  want  in  your  local  stores,  our  Shopping 
Service  will  buy  it  for  you. 

February  House  Fittings  Number 

The  February  number  has  the  predestined  bit  of 
glass,  the  one  bedspread  you  can't  afford  to  do  with- 
out, the  lampshade  that  makes  all  the  difference_  in 
the  world.  And  if  by  any  chance  the  thing  you  sigh 
for  isn't  there — and  you  can't  even  seem  to  know 
what  it  ought  to  look  like  yourself — write  the  In- 
formation Service. 

March  Spring  Gardening 

When  the  world  wakes  up,  your  garden  will  wake 
with  it,  if  you  have  this  loveliest  of  all  the  numbers 
as  your  inspired  alarm  clock.  It's  as  decorative  / 
as  the  flowers  it  talks  about,  and  as  practical  y 
as  the  vegetables  it  shows  you  how  to  set  y  ^ 
out.  And  the  Spring  Planting  Tables  y'  O" 
alone  are  worth  their  weight  in  y  %?  -^ 
grocers'   bills.  /    ■•V0  ^-^ 
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Featuring  Ready- 
for-service  Pivot 
Sleeve  Golf  Suits. 

Imported  Knit 
Cloth  Overcoats. 

Double  Breasted 
Ulsters  for  Tour- 
ing and  Travel. 

Golf  Coats  With 
Long  Trousers. 

Separate  Knickers 
for  R  iding  and 
Golf. 


I  \Y/E    SPECIALIZE    IN    THE    MAKING    of  1 

I  W  MEN'S  APPAREL— featuring    CLOTHS   and  I 

1  MODELS  exceptionally  WELL  ADAPTED  for  1 

I  TRAVEL  and  SPORTS  NEEDS. 

1  IN  OUR  SHOWING  of  MADE-TO-MEASURE  1 

1  1CLOTHING  will  be  found   an  EXTENSIVE  1 

I  ASSORTMENT   of  the   BEST   GRADES  of  I 

I  DONEGAL  and  HARRIS  TWEEDS,  HOME-  1 

1  SPUNS,  SHETLAND  VICUNAS.  ENGLISH  1 

I  GABARDINES  and  SCOTCH  CHEVIOTS.  1 

I  Also  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENTS  of  LINENS.  I 

I  SILKS,    CRASHES    and  OTHER    TROPICAL  I 

I  CLOTHS    for    those    CONTEMPLATING     (rips  I 

I  to  SOUTHERN  CLIMES.  | 

I  niiimiiiiimiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim  § 

I  PH.  WEINBERG  &  SONS  I 


I  iinmiiirninRtinininmnitHutiiuuiuiiuiiiMiiiiiuiiiii   §     No.  30  JOHN  STREET 


Special  Discount  to 
Travel  Club  Members 


Founded  1878 


NEW  YORK    | 

Tailors  Specializing     | 
in  Sports  Apparel       § 
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£*•     LJ*    X*         Association      VllCQUvb 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better  than  actual  money  for 
the  traveler  for  several. reasons:  They  are  more  con- 
venient to  carry— less  bulky.  They  are  safer.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  changed  into  another  kind  of  money 
when  you  go  from  one  country  into  another.  They  are 
like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  like 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they  are  accepted 
internationally  for  payment  of  goods  and  services— 
"The  safest,Jiandiest  travel  funds." 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers  Trait 
Company,  New  York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as   to  where  they  may  be  had  in  your  vicinity. 
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I CHAS.  W.  WOLF 

1  225  Broadway     22  CORTLANDT   ST.  102  Nassau  st. 

J      50    BROADWAY  NEW   YORK  58  CORTLANDT  ST. 

I  Smart  Luggage 

At  Distinctly  Attractive  Prices 


f 


OR  Autumn    tours   or  for  short  trips,  our    Five  Stores 
now  offer  a    tremendously   wide    and   variedj  selection 
in  fine  luggage. 


WARDROBE  TRUNKS     \ 

Latest  and  most  highly  improved  models  of  all  the 

widely-known  makes,  such  as:  Belber,  Hart-  g 

mann,  Indestructo,  Mendel,  Murphy, 

Neverbreak,  etc.  J 

Dress  and  Steamer   Trunks 

— including  the  smartly  compact  Taxi  sizes.     A  complete  H 

assortment    of    all    the    reliable    makes,    ranging    from  H 

popular-priced  to  de  luxe  models.  =" 

TRAVEL     BAGS     \ 

For  men  and  women.  An  interesting  group  of  English 

kit  bags;    club   bags  and   Gladstone  styles;  ] 

charmingly    feminine    over-night  M 

bags.     Fitted  bags  too.  M 

DRESS  SUIT   CASES     | 

All  leathers,  all  sizes,  all  prices,  all  grades  consistent  with 
Chas.  W.  Wolf  standards.  An  extensive  line  of  black 
enamel  week-end  cases.  Fitted  cases  for  men    or   women  = 

in  the  various  smart  leathers. 

AUTO     L U  G GAGE     | 

Auto  Trunks — styled  for  rack  or  running-board — trays  or 
suitcase  fittings.  Auto  lunch  sets,  for  two  to  seven  people.  g 

Special  sizes  to  individual  requirements.     Thermos  and 

new  Ferrostadt  bottles.  W 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES     \ 

— and  home  refinements  in  Dressing  Cases,  Ladies'  Hand 
Bags,  Card  Cases,  Palmer's  French  Ivory  Dresser  Sets, 
Travelers'    Folding    Clocks    in   leather   cases,    Manicure  j| 

Rolls,  Umbrellas,  etc.,  etc,  = 

Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 

llIIllBIPIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliilllW 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 


TRAVEL 


CUNARD 

ANCHOR 


REGULAR  SERVICES 

NEW  YORK  LIVERPOOL 

NEW  YORK  -  CHERBOURG  -  SOUTHAMPTON 

N.  Y.   PLYMOUTH   HOVRE-SOUTHAMPTON 

NEW  YORK-PLYMOUTH-CHERBOURG 

NEW  YORK-PLYMOUTH-HAVRE  LONDON 

NEW  YORK-MEDITERRANEAN 


SCHEDULES  OH  APPLICATION 
21-14  STATE  STREET.  NEW  VORK 
CO  BRANCHtS  AND  AGCNCIIS 


USTRALIA 


A 

J.     \.   Honolulu,'     Suva,      New  Zealand 

The  Palatial  Passenger  Steamers 
R.  M.  S.  "Niagara"       K.  SI.  S.  "Makura" 
20,000  Tons.  13,500  Tons 

Sail   from   Vancouver,   B.  C. 
For  fares  and   sailings  apply   Canadian 
Pac.   Ry.,  1231    Broadway,   N.   Y.,   or   to 
Canadian-Australian    Royal    Mail    Line, 
440  Seymour   St..    Vancouver,   B.   C. 


fourteen* 

Sixtiet/iStlltSL 


A  quiet.  lux  irious  Res- 
idential Hote  .  affurdinjr 
the   Exclusiv  ness     and 
ince   of    a    private 
Opposite 
TV.    Y.  the  Metropolitan    'lub  a-id 

the  Sth   Ave.    Entrance  to   Cemral  Park.    Apart 
ments,  single  or  en  suite,  for  long  or  short  periods 


EAGER  &  BABCOCK 


Tours  and 
Cruise;  of 
Dislioction 

EGYPT 
JAPAN 
NORWAY 

506  Filth  Ave. 
New  York 

Seventy  Years 
Experience 

Battlefields 
by 

FRANC  E 

Little   Building 
Boston 

Automobile 

Spreckels 

Building 
San  Francisco 

Hotels  Selected  and  Recommended 
by  the  Travel  Club  of  America 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 


HOTEL  MASON     ??otff*.  ,?0 

rooms,  each  with  private  bath.  Beautiful  roof 
garden  dining-room.  GEORGE  H.  MASON,  Man- 
ager. 


Shops  Offering  Discounts  to  Members 
of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 


JEWELRY 


PHELPS  &   PHELPS,  SZLV 

Wm.    B.    Phelps,    President 
Diamonds,   Watches  and    Jewelry 

SPORTS  GARB   TAILORING 

Ph.  Weinberg  &  Sons 

FOUNDED   1878 
Talion  Specializing 
In  Sports  and  Business 
Garb  for  Gentlemen 
At  30  JOHN  STREET 


Featuring: 

London   Tweeds 

Scotch  Cheviots 

Donegal  Homespun* 

NFW  YORK 


TRAVEL 
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\17ANTED— By  educated  lady, 
*  *  under  40,  position  as  travel- 
ing companion,  experienced,  best 
references,  go  anywhere.  Will 
chaperone  small  party.  Address 
Box  250,  care  Travel,  31  E.  17th  St., 
N.  Y. 


TEMPLE  TOURS 

Tours  and  Cruises  of  thrilling  in- 
terest. California,  Florida,  West 
Indies.  EUROPE  and  the  BAT- 
TLEFIELDS. 

Moderate   Prices  Satisfaction 

80   Boylston    Street,    Boston 
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HOTEL  HAMILTON 


Special  Discount  <*o  Travel  Club  Members 


T  h 


House      of     S  u  n  s  h  i  n 


OCATED  on  73rd  Street,  just  East  of  Broadway,  among 
the  select  residences  of  the  upper  West  Side. 
One   block   from    beautiful   Central   Park  West,    Riverside 
Drive,  72nd  Street  Express  Subway  and   Elevated   Stations. 

Five  minutes  from  Times  Square  and  fashionable  shopping 
center  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

First  hotel  built  according  to  new  Zone  Law: — All  outside 
rooms,  single  or  en  suite. 

Apartments  available  for  immediate  or  FaL  rental 


iwr/OT>«\ir/»\ifov..Y4\Vfr^^^ 


™eGlen 
Springs 

VvaIKINS,  N.  Y.     On  Seneca  Lake 

ODen  all  year.  Wm.  £    Leffingwdl,  Pres. 

A  mineral  springs  heakhresort  and 
hotel  in  the  beauululand  healthful 
Finger  Lakes  region.  The  pioneer 
American  "Cure"  for  heart  dis- 
orders. Offers  all  the  advantages 
ot  foreign  Spas.  Its  cure  will 
build  up  and  make  new  your 
human  machine. 

On  principal  auto  roads  across  New  York 
State  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Hudson. Southern  Tier  state 
highway  gives  ditect  con- 
nection with  New  York  City 
and  NewEnglard.Golf. Ten- 
uis and  other  outdoor  sports 

Illustrated  book- 
lets  on   request 


F 


ALL  TOURS 


BY  LAND    OR  SEA 


CALIFORNIA 
HAWAII 
JAPAN 

OLD   POINT  COMFORT 
FLORIDA  BY  WATER 

Steamship  tickets  to  all  ports 

BERMUDA 

Advance  Reservations 

December  Sailings — New  Steamer 

Courtesy — Satisfaction 

American    International 
Traffic  &  Travel  Bureau,  Inc. 

17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

Suite  311  Tel.  Barclay  1765 


Playing  the  Game' 


is  a  fascinating  booklet  It  tells 
how  a  man  accumulated  $10,000  in  ten 
years  on  a  total  investment  of  $3,000, 
putting  in  an  average  of  $25  monthly. 

"Playing  the  Game"  was  originally 
sold  at  $1  per  copy,  but  is  now  reprinted 
and  we  send  it  free  to  anyone  ambitious 
to  achieve  financial  independence. 

It  contains  nothing  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  get  rich  in  a  hurry,  but  will  be  helpful  to 
all  who  wish  to  save  from  S5  to  $100  monthly 
and  invest  by  a  safe  method. 


KRIEBEI/  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Investment   Bankers 


141  V    South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicaro 

XjURSE  desiring  trip,  will  travel 
■"■  ^  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or 
New  York,  with  invalid  or  child  to 
any  Western  State.  Best  of  refer- 
ences furnished.  Address  Box  100, 
care  of  Travel,  31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  tu  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 


OCTO  HER  .     i  ill  n 


One  of  Every  7  Men  Is  Killed  or 
Injured  by  Accident  Each  Year. 

Which  Will  It  Be? 

OU  may  be  the  one.  Your  chance  is  no  better  than  those  of  the  other  six.  Protect  yourself  and  your  family  now — 
while  you  can.  Three  cents  a  day  will  do  it  if  you  are  in  a  "Preferred"  occupation.  The  cost  of  a  couple  of  newspapers 
brings  $1,250  to  $3,250  in  case  of  death  by  accident,  $5  to  $10  weekly  income,  $1,000  to  $3,000  for  loss  of  two  limbs  or 
eyes,  $500  to  $1,500  for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye,  $250  for  death  from  any  cause.  ($50  added  to  above  payments 
for  death  if  you  insure  while  under  40  years  of  age.)     Larger  amounts  at  proportionate  cost. 
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>ETNA-IZE 


If  you  have  other  policies,  add  this  because  it's  so  good.     If  you  have  no  other  policy,  get  this  one  now.    You're  in 
danger  every  moment.     Send  the  coupon  for  the  whole  story  and  protect  your  family  while  you  can. 

You  Get  a  Weekly  Income  When  Disabled  by  Accident 


It  isn't  only  railroad  wrecks  and  shipwrecks  and  falling 
elevators  you  have  to  fear. 

One  man  was  hit  in  the  eye  by  a  snapping  rubber  band.  It 
put  him  in  bed  for  six  weeks.  He  was  iEtna-ized,  so  he  drew 
his  weekly  indemnity. 

One  man  was  struck  in  the  head  with  a  baseball.     He  had 


to  have  a  surgical  operation  and  was  unable  to  leave  his  home  for 
three  weeks.  He  drew  his  weekly  yEtna  benefit  and  /Etna  paid 
for  his  operation. 

One  man  tripped  on  a  flight  of  stairs,  fell,  broke  his  ankle,    > 
t  to  bed  for  two  months.   He  was  /Etna-ized,  so  he  drew     ^N 


went 


a  weekly  income  and  turned  his  hospital  bill  over  to  /Etna,    y^f 


Send  the  Coupon  for  the  whole  story 
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CROATS 
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The  Croats  are  a  southern  Slavic  people  speaking  a  language  which  differs 
but  slightly  from  that  of  their  Serbian  neighbors.  In  910  Croatia  asserted 
its  political  independence  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  and  under  its  own 
king  extended  its  power.  A  great  part  of  Croatia  was  annexed  to 
Hungary  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  great  democratic 
and  nationalistic  uprising  throughout  Europe  in  1848  Croatia  played  a 
prominent  role.  The  Hapsburgs  ruled  in  despotic  fashion  for  ten  years 
after  the  revolution,  and  Croatia  was  then  incorporated  again  in  Hungary 
by  a  compromise  treaty  which  gave  the  Croats  representation  in  the 
Hungarian  Diet.  Hungary,  however,  annexed  Fiume  outright,  and  the 
Croats — far  from  satisfied  with  the  compromise — have  never  ceased  to  de- 
mand complete  autonomy.  Fiume  is  the  only  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the 
whole  country  of  the  Jugoslavs  and  the  natural  port  for  two-thirds  of  their 
territory.  The  Jugoslavs  would  not  be  able  to  replace 
Fiume  within  thirty  years 
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Legend  says  that  once  every  hundred  years,  on  a  certain  moonlit  night  in  spring,  the  Three  Great  Bells  of  Charay  sing  together  songs  of  their  old 
mad  youth — days  when  Spain  was  Queen  of  the  World  and  Cortez  sailed  the  seven  seas  in  search  of  El  Dorado 


Life  and  Customs  Down  the  Mexican  West  Coast — Courting  With  a  Ref- 
eree— Lion  Hunts  and  Trolleyed  Cities,  Wild  Indians  and  Mexican  Grandees 

By  M.  E.  Edwards 

Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


The    Mexican    peon    baby 

hangs    like    a    caterpillar 

in  the  cocoon  folds  of  the 

maternal  shawl 


CORTEZ  got  here  some  four  hundred 
years  before  I  did — and  rode  many 
mules  to  death,  they  say,  in  his  haste  to  find 
Dorado.  I  doubled  on  his  historic  trail, 
down  the  Mexican  West  Coast, 
where  many  a  mountain  and  sun- 
burnt pueblo  still  bears  the  ro- 
mantic Spanish  name  he  gave  it. 
But  I  didn't  cruise  on  the  hurri- 
cane deck  of  a  mule  as  did  Cor- 
tez and  his  impious  buccaneers ; 
instead,  I  was  the  guest  of  a 
Yankee  railway  official  in  his 
private  car.  And  instead  of 
fighting    Indians    we    played 


bridge,  and  rode  three  hundred  miles  in  a  day — miles  that  it  took 
the  Cortez  party  two  weeks  to  cover. 

It's  a  trip  of  color  and  contrasts  and  strange  sights,  this  train- 
ride  on  the  long  line  that  splits  this  coast  from  Nogales  to  Mazat- 
lan.  A  movie  machine  on  the  cowcatcher  of  our  engine  could 
have  "shot"  reels  of  action  stuff  the  day  we  quit  the  lazy  border 
town  of  Nogales.  For  the  date  was  the  16th  of  September,  the 
Mexican  Fourth  of  July,  and  all  the  towns  we  passed  were  en 
fete.  At  Magdalena  native  cavalrymen  were  putting  their  lean, 
wiry  ponies  through  high  jumps,  races  and  other  equine  stunts ; 
a  circuslike  historic  pageant,  with  gorgeous  floats  and  comely 
senoritas  dressed  as  queens  and  royal  ladies,  and  caballeros  garbed 
like  Hidalgo  or  Montezuma  or  other  characters  in  the  story  of 
Mexico,  passed  in  review  through  streets  packed  with  admiring 
peons.    In  the  flowery  town  plaza,  shaded  by  spreading  umbrella 
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The  Sens  of  Ti- 
buron  Island, 
raw  meat  eaters, 
are  the  most  for- 
lorn and  de- 
graded of  Mex- 
ico's four  mil- 
lion Indians. 
Hungry,  ragged, 
hideous,  shiver- 
ing, their  cry  to 
the  visitor  is  for 
pantalones  which 
they  desire  in 
exchange  for 
shells  and  deer- 
skins 


trees,  a  native  orchestra  played  Smiles  and  Over  There  and  other 
imported  Yankee  dance  music,  as  the  youth  of  Magdalena  danced 
gaily  on  the  wide  cement  walks  about  the  public  square. 

At  the  station  in  Hermosillo  the  Governor's  band  played  the 
"Sextette"  from  Lucia,  while  the  switch  engine  tacked  an  odd- 
looking  loop-holed  iron  car  on  to  the  rear  of  our  train.  Then 
above  the  strains  of  Lucia  rose  bugle  calls  and  noisy  signal  beats 
of  deerskin  tomtoms,  as  a  company  of 
Yaqui  troops,  in  red  blankets  and  raw- 
hide sandals,  with  guns  and  heavy  ban- 
doliers, climbed  into  the  armored  car  be- 
hind us. 

"A  part  of  the  holiday  celebration?" 
I  asked. 

"Not  much,"  said  the  railway  man 
grimly.  "That's  our  guard.  We're 
about  to  go  through  the  Yaqui  Indian 
danger  zone." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "our  guards  them- 
selves are  Yaquis!" 

"Yes,  tame  ones,"  explained  the  offi- 
cial. "The  bronchos,  or  wild  ones,  are 
in  the  hills — maybe.  We  had  this  same 
Indian  racket  in  Arizona,  in  the  80's, 
with  the  Apaches.  And  the  Mexicans'll 
have  to  solve  their  Yaqui  problem  in  the 
same  way — make  'good  ones'  of  the  bad 
ones,  and  put  the  rest  on  a  reservation." 

Ahead  of  our  train,  as  we  ran,  our 
engine  pushed  another  armored  car,  bris- 
tling with  machine  guns,  and  full  of 
Yaqui  troops.  Here  and  there  in  the  lone- 
ly, open  cow-country  we  passed  the  ruins 
of  burnt  stations,  and  "shoo-flied"  around 
burnt  bridges,  the  work  of  Yaqui  raid- 
ers. But  we  saw  no  hostile  Indians ; 
and  at  dusk — a  fading  deluge  of  gold 
and   purple   light— our   train   pulled  tnto 


"It  was  at  this  same  old  Aden-like  Guaymas  that  Cortez  built  his  exploring  schooners  and 

the  pious  padres  fared  forth  carrying  the  Cross  to  pagan  California.  .  .  long  ago  the  galleons 

from  Manila  sailed  in,  too,  to  dump  their  treasure  on  the  beach  at  bustling  Acapulco" 


ancient,  mud-walled  Guaymas,  the  Aden  of  the  West  Coast.  An 
American  vessel  was  in  port,  its  officers  ashore  flirting  with  the 
sefwritas  at  the  plaza  baile. 

"How  lucky  that  they  all  know  Spanish,"  I  observed. 

"Know     nothing,"     grumbled     my     companion — in     civilian 
clothes, 
women. 


'The    uniform    does    the    talking    wherever    there    are 


It  was  at  this  same  old  Aden-like  Guaymas  that  Cortez  built 
his  exploring  schooners ;  from  hereabouts  the  pious  padres  fared 
forth,  carrying  the  Cross  to  pagan  California ;  and  long  ago  the 
galleons  from  Manila  sailed  in,  crowded  to  the  rails,  to  dump  their 
treasure  on  the  beach  at  bustling  Acapulco.  And  then,  when  the 
restless,  gold-digging  dons  were  gone,  all  tourist  traffic  with  the 
outside  world  came  to  an  end. 

Mexicans  themselves,  however,  are  great  travelers.  Even  the 
poor  peons  swarm  up  and  down  the  line  in  the  third-class  coaches, 
lugging  the  querulous  family  parrot,  the  battered  coffee  pot  and  a 
roll  of  ragged  red  blankets.  "Swarm"  is  the  right  word,  for  they 
seem  as  aimless,  as  numerous  and  continuous  as  the  stream  of 
white-burdened  ants  in  an  ant-hill  that  has  been  disturbed.  From 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  a  day  ride  between  Hermosillo  and 
Guaymas,  and  no  one  has  ever  figured  out  why  they  go. 

The  wealthier  native  planters  and  merchants  frequent  the 
United  States,  educate  their  children  in  our  schools,  and  know 


Mazatlan's  picturesque  harbor  is  Mexico's  best 
on   the  Pacific.     Besides  boasting  of  its  pretty 

girls,  Mazatlan  is  a  trolleyed  town  noted  for  being  the  center  uf  the  cotton,  sugar  and  cotfee  dis- 
trict   of   the   mining   state    of    Sinaloa,    and    also    for    its    naval    training    school 
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The  drought  of  the  Sinaloa  country  approaches  a  Sahara-like  intensity  in  places,  and  water 
must  often  be  brought  from  great  distances 

much  more  about  the  outside  world  than  it  knows  about  Mexico !  But  of  all  the 
hordes  of  Americans  who  flock  to  Europe,  Alaska  and  the  Orient,  probably  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  ever  visits  the  Mexican  West  Coast.  In  fact,  practically  the 
only  Yankee  who  ventures  down  this  way  is  the  man  who  comes  to  buy  a  mine 
or  a  cow-ranch,  or  to  grow  sugar  and  beans — or  (sometimes)  to  wait  till  the 
sheriff  in  his  home  town  dies.  Scores  of  Americans  are  settled  in  the  country,  of 
course ;  but  they  are  mostly  gathered  at  the  few  large  mining  centers  like  Cananea, 
or  in  the  compact  farming  colonies  along  the  Yaui  and  Fuerte  valleys.  In  many  of 
the  wild,  back  country  regions  foreigners  are  not  seen  for  months  at  a  time. 

Yet  here  is  a  virgin,  luring  land,  one  of  the  richest  regions  on  earth,  its  vast 
treasure  as  yet  hardly  scratched;  for,  although  it  joins  our  own  country — 
over  rocks  and  cactus  from  El  Paso  to  the  western  sea — this  historic 
"land  of  Nayarit"  has  changed  but  little  since  Cortez  came.  Its  only 
roads  are  the  winding  cow-trails  made  by  cattle  on  their  way  to  waterholes.  Not 
a  single  railway  crosses  it  from  east  to  west;  and  one  line  only  splits  it  from 
Nogales  to  Mazatlan.  There  are  no  large  cities,  as  we  know  them,  and  the 
population  in  Sonora  is  less  than  two  persons  per  square  mile.  Vast  areas  of  the 
interior  are  practically  uninhabited  except  for  lonely  huts  here  and  there  in  the 
canyons  or  near  waterholes.  Its  picturesque,  half-wild  life  is  in  startling  contrast 
to  our  own  orderly  existence  just  across  the  "line." 

Would  you  suspect  that  over  in  the  highlands  of  Chihuahua,  a  day's  ride 
from  the  Texas  border,  there  dwells  a  horde  of  20,000  wild  people — Tarahumare 
Indians — who  live  in  caves,  worship  woodpeckers,  and  who  probably  never 
heard  of  the  United  States?  Or  that  the  hardy  colony  of  American  pioneer 
farmers  in  the  Yaqui  valley  have  to  live  in  forts  and  carry  guns  as  they  plow 
and  chop  wood  for  protection  against  Indians,  as  the  Pilgrims  did  long  ago?  Of 
course  if  you  happen  to  be  an  ethnologist,  a  historian  or  a  prospector,  you  may 
know  these  people;  but  if  you're  just  the  Mayor  of  Albany,  or  president  of  the 
People's  Bank  of  Keokuk,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  wholesome,  normal  American, 
you  probably  never  heard  of  these  wild  tribes — or  much  about  the  other  4,000,000 
Indians  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Yucatan.  But  it  is  to  the  shores  of  west 
Mexico  that  we  must  go  to  find  the  last  small  remnant  of  our  American  aborigines 


Culiacan,  Sinaloa,  is  one  of  the  livest  towns  on  the  whole  West  Coast.     It  possesses  a 
line  of  glaring  brick  office  buildings  and  a  "Main  Street"  of  which  it  is  proud 


As   in   all  primitive   countries,   dancing  in   Mexico 
has   a   decided   religious   backing.     The  Yaqui   In- 
dian ceremonial  dancers  don  much  paint  and 
exaggerated  false  beards 

■ — the  Seris,  who  eat  their  meat  raw  and  paint 
their  faces  with  blue  guano. 

So  it  was  that  we  came  to  call  on  the  Seris 
first — beginning  chronologically,  so  to  speak. 
We  found  the  tribe  perched  high  and  dry  on 
the  lofty,  rock-crowned  island  of  Tiburon, 
lying  in  the  blue  Gulf  of  California,  five  hun- 
dred miles  out  of  Los  Angeles.  It  was  easy 
to  guess  the  why  of  their  isolation — one  sight 
of  the  glaring  beach  tortured  the  eyes.  Finally, 
however,  we  gathered  our  courage  in  hand  and 
put  in  to  shore  with  hearts  that  sank  a  little 
under  the  curious  savage  eyes  glaring  down 
at  us  from  land.  Impoverished  as  was  their 
speech,  they  all  seemed  to  know  that  one  Span- 
ish word  pantalones — and  they  kept-  crowding 
about  us  on  the  beach  and  offering  us  deer- 
skins and  abalone  shells,  which  seemed  to  be  all 
they  had  to  trade,  chanting  pantalones! — beg- 
ging always  for  pants. 
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"Nobody  hurries  much,  down  here  in  Manana  Land."     Oxen,  horses,  donkeys,  dogs  and  children  mingle  indiscriminately  in  the  dusty,  happy  throngs 
that   fill    the    streets    of    Navalato    and   its   scattered   neighbor   towns,   all    quite   willing   to   do   to-morrow   everything   that   should   be   done  to-day 


We  did  not  see  over  forty  or  fifty  people,  but  the  chief  told 
us  there  were  more  up  in  the  hills,  hunting.  American  navy  offi- 
cers who  occasionally  visit  the  island  say  there  are  about  200 
Seris,  but  that  they  are  dying  off  fast.  There  were  few  chil- 
dren, and  there  seemed  to  be  many  more  men  than  women;  the 
latter  were  very  shy,  however,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  hid 
in  the  brush  during  our  visit. 

American  ethnologists  who  have  studied  the  Seris  declare 
they  are  the  lowest  form  of  humanity.  Mexicans  told  me  they 
have  no  religion,  no  marriage  ceremony,  and  practically  no  tribal 
organization ;  they  seem 
simply  to  exist,  like  the 
dogs  that  sleep  in  their 
hovels  and  steal  meat 
from  the  same  olla  that 
holds  the  family  dinner. 
The  only  utensil  I  saw  on 
their  whole  barren, 
friendless  isle  was  this 
same  Mexican  clay  olla; 
there  were  no  iron  pots ; 
no  axes  or  other  simple, 
customary  tools  found 
among  our  American  In- 
dians. Their  sole  indus- 
try seemed  to  be  weaving 
a  few  baskets,  and  now 
and  then  a  robe  of  peli- 
can feathers.  Apparently, 
also,  they  had  made  the 
crude  tide  boat  they  were 
using,  obtaining  the  tules 
from  the  mainland. 

It  does  not  take  long 
"to  get  an  eyeful"  of 
Tiburon. 

But  when  we  finally,  and  gladly,  told  them  adios,  loud,  jab- 
bering protests  arose— and  the  old  shrill  plea  for  pants  We 
had  given  them  all  the  old  clothing  brought  for  that  purpose- 


Besides   being  one  of  the  most  uncertain  elements  of  Mexico's  population  the 

Yaqui  Indian  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque.    Here  in  Hermosillo  at  the  market 

place  he— and  she— will  peacefully  bargain  with  the  traveler  for  everything  thev 

possess.    In  the  Yaqui  Valley  the  American  farmer  goes  armed 


and  from  them  we  had  got  practically  nothing.  But  they  showed 
no  sign  of  gratification  or  pleasure  at  these  gifts.  They  simply 
stood  on  the  beach  as  we  shoved  off,  a  lonely,  ragged,  miserable 
group,  chattering  in  their  old,  mirthless  jargon.  We  had  trouble 
with  our  engine,  and  were  an  hour  "getting  a  kick"  out  of  it ;  dur- 
ing that  whole  tedious  period  the  Seris  stood  grouped  on  the 
beach — like  pelicans  sleeping  on  a  rock — motionless,  idle.  Yet, 
after  all,  there  is  not  much  to  do  but  sit  like  a  sleeping  bird,  on 
Tiburon ! 

Our    Mexican    friends    smiled    indulgently    at    our    tales    of 

Tiburon.  They  seldom  see 
■ggMMMMMMM        it ;  rather,  they  treat  the 

Seris  as  a  joke — or  as  a 
poor  relation  (never  men- 
tioning them).  They  wel- 
comed us  warmly  at 
Guaymas,  however,  and 
gave  us  the  brasso.  That 
is,  they  hugged  us ;  for 
they  embrace,  as  the 
French  do — omitting  the 
kissing.  "But  since  the 
revolution,"  said  one 
joker,  "this  hugging  stunt 
has  variations  ;  now,  when 
you  embrace  a  man  you 
don't  fully  trust,  you  can 
at  the  same  time  feel 
quickly  at  his  hip  pocket 
to  see  if  he's  armed." 

The  chili-con-came 
cafes  of  Guaymas  looked 
good  to  us.  There's  a 
world  of  difference  be- 
tween a  native  restaurant 
in  Mexico  and  the  typical  Mexican  restaurant  (run  by  a  Greek) 
in  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  Dining  in  these  latter  is  a  game 
of  chance;  the  Greek  bets  you  the  papier-mache  tamale,  or  the 
rubber  tortilla,  against  your  fifty  cents  that  the  "Mexican  dish" 
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Mexican  women  seldom  bother  with  baking  bread  at  home — it  is  so  much 
professional  bakers  peddling  from  town  to  town.     Note  how  generously 

the  view  of  all — including  the  flies ! 

won't  kill  you- — you'd  have  to  die  to  win.  Down  this  West  Coast 
you  get  the  real  thing  at  half  the  price.  If  it's  too  peppery  you 
can  subdue  the  ardor  of  the  cook  and  get  him  to  control  himself 
when  he's  dropping  in  the  chili.  A  Mexican  sea  turtle,  baked 
Guaymas  style  with  chili  and  green  corn,  is  a  dish  to  lure  old 
Epicurus  from  his  tomb. 

You  will  find  no  diners  on  the  trains  down  this  coast.  In- 
stead, stops  are  made  at  native  "Harvey  houses" — where  peon 
women  set  food  on  rude  tables,  with  long  plank  benches  before 
them.  Here  is  a  culinary  mystery — a  good  guessing  game — a  list 
of  native  dishes  whose  origin  is  wrapped  in  doubt.  The  wind 
blows  sand  into  the  soup,  and  thieving  dogs  lurk  near  to  jump 
up  and  grab  a  strip  of  meat 
(that  may  be  beef — or  burro) 
when  the  old  woman  isn't  look- 
ing. But  the  food  smells  gooo, 
looks  good,  and  it  is  good  if 
you're  hungry  enough.  You  can 
at  least  eat  the  beans  and  drink 
the  strong,  black  coffee.  Chil- 
dren wander  through  your  train 
at  every  station  peddling  fruit, 
sweetmeats,  milk  and  soda 
water.  No  liquor  is  sold,  for 
Sonora  is  "dry."  Some  months 
back,  under  military  orders,  sol- 
diers rolled  barrels  of  tequila 
into  the  street — and  let  it  loose 
in  the  gutters. 

The  way  of  a  man  with  a 
maid,  down  this  coast,  will  never 
become  a  fad  in  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A.  Down  here,  when  a 
lovesick  lad  comes  courting,  a 
family  quorum,  alert  and  watch- 
ful, sits  about  the  "parlor"  to 
referee  the  love  match  and  "size 
up"  the  swain  who  is  trying  to 
break  into  the  family.  All  bill- 
ing and  cooing  must  be  done  in 
a  plain,  audible  voice!  If  the 
Mexican  lover  would  take  his 
lady  motoring  or  to  a  baile  as 
many  relatives  flock  along  as  can 
find  seats  in  the  car! 

Think  of  an  American  enter- 


easier  to  buy  it  from  the 
the  loaves  are  exposed  to 


As  the  crow  flies  from  Nogales  to  Mazat- 

ian,  it  is  about  eight  hundred  miles,  Ave 

hundred  by  steamer  out  of  Los  Angeles  to 

Tiburon  Island 


taining  a  roomful  of  his  girl's  kinsfolk 
by  making  love  or  proposing!  Yet  the 
Mexican  system  has  its  advantages.  The 
publication  of  bans  some  weeks  before 
marriage  makes  elopements  few  and  far  between.  Divorce  is 
seldom  heard  of. 

There  is  marriage  by  proxy,  too ;  if  the  groom  is  unavoidably 
detained  another  young  man  will  take  his  place  at  the  altar  and 
go  through  the  ceremony.  The  bride  is  then  safely  married  and 
is  known  as  Mrs.  So-and-So  (her  husband's  family  name). 

The  nocturnal  serenade  is  a  historical  social  institution.  A 
group  of  young  beaux  will  "chip  in,"  hire  an  orchestra,  and  go 
from  house  to  house  till  almost  dawn,  playing  beneath  the  barred 
windows  of  the  sehoritas.  To  show  appreciation  the  girl  in  the 
case  is  supposed  to  display  a  lighted  candle  at  her  window.  The 
windows  of  most  Mexican  houses  are  barred,  mainly  as  a  pro- 


The   open-air   cafes   in   west   Mexican   towns   are  largely  patronized.     At  Guaymas  the  dishes  "are  a  culi- 
nary mystery,  and  the  wind   blows   sand   into  the  soup  while  thieving  dogs  lurk  near  to  jump  and  snap 
"up   a    strip  of   meat  when   the  old   woman  isn't   looking."     The   photograph   was   snapped 

in  Culiacan 
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The  Yaqui  Indians,  in  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  bother  the  Mexi- 
can government,  remind  one  of  the  campaigns  of  the  American 
Apaches  in  the  '80's.  One  of  the  favorite  Yaqui  tricks  is  to  twist 
the  railroad  tracks  into  funny  shapes,  occasioning  thereby  much 
Mexican   profanity   on   the    part    of   the    railroad    company 

tection  against  sneak  thieves ;  but  crooks  have  learned  to  use  a 
fishpole  with  a  hook  on  the  end;  with  this  they  reach  into  a  bed- 
room, lift  up  clothing,  bags,  and  other  articles  and  draw  them  out, 
silently,  between  the  bars. 

The  Mexican  is  a  born  artist ;  nearly  every  one  of  them  is 
familiar  with  some  musical  instrument.  Once  I  was  visiting  at  a 
hacienda  (country  place)  where  an  orchestra  was  playing  during 
a  saint's  day  party.  Near  where  we  sat  a  peon  was  repairing  an 
adobe  wall.  In  the  midst  of  La  Golondrina  he  suddenly  dropped 
his  trowel,  wiped  the  mud  off  his  hands  and  intruded  among  the 
musicians ;  elbowing  the  'cellist  aside,  he  took  the  instrument 
himself  and  finished  the  "Swallow  Song"  in  the  way  he  thought 
it  should  be  played ! 

No  race  loves  children  more — or  has  more  of  them !  And 
if  one  of  our  modern  Yankee  apartment  house  landlords  went 
into  business  in  Mexico  and  put  up  a  "No  Children  Taken"  sign, 
they'd  probably  boil  him  in  bean-oil,  or  at  least  deport  him  under 
their  famous  "Article  33"  law,  which  says  that  objectionable  for- 
eigners may  be  chased  out  of  the  country,  willy-nilly. 

In  some  states 
orphans  of  Mexican 
soldiers  are  reared 
and  trained  by  the 
government.  At  Her- 
mosillo  there  is  a 
model  trade  school 
for  these  children 
where  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  are 
taught  the  manual 
arts.  Year  after  year 
from  this  institution 
comes  a  steady  stream 
of  young  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  shoemak- 
ers, nurses  and  cooks. 
There  are  some 
things  we  might  learn 
from  our  tumultuous 
neighbors  below  the 
Rio  Grande ! 

American  fashion- 
magazines  and  many 
fiction  periodicals  are 
welcomed  in  better 
class  Mexican  homes. 
And  even  in  humbler 
homes,  where  English  is  not  understood,  the  girls  follow  the 
pictures  and  fashion  plates,  displaying  marked  ability  in  making 
their  own  clothes.  To  see  some  of  these  chic,  trimly  gowned 
sefwritas  on  promenade  in  the  plaza  at  fiesta  times  you  would 
not  suspect  that  they  had  never  been  fifty  miles  from  their  home 
town. 

Their  mail-order  trade  with  the  United  States  is  enormous 
In  one  small  town  the  Mexican  postmaster  told  me  he'd  sold  in 


Coffee   and   beans   form  the  slim   diet  of 
not  from  any  foolish  sanitary 


Traces    of   the   generous    architecture   of   the   old    Castilian    conquerors 
show  themselves  in  an   occasional   graceful  patio  or  wide  pil- 
lared corridor,  as  here  in  Iuila 

one  year  eleven  thousand  money  orders  to  natives  who  were  buy- 
ing small  packages  of  drygoods,  jewelry,  shoes,  drugs,  toilet  arti- 
cles, sporting  goods,  etc.,  from  our  American  cities.  All  the 
women  are  constant  churchgoers,  and  always  enter  the  church 
with  their  heads  covered.  Peon  women  wear  the  common  rebosa 
— a  flowing  black  scarf ;  but  the  better  dressed  senoritas  affect 
chiffon  or  crepe-de-chine  veils  of  lovely  soft  colors,  or  mantles 
of  exquisite  Spanish  lace. 

Girls  who  have  quarreled  with  their  lovers  pray  to  a  particu- 
lar saint.  At  other  times  they  make  vows  that  if  certain  blessings 
are  granted  them  they  will  wear  a  particular  dress  for  a  given 
time.  One  common  vow  is  that  a  mother  whose  child  is  danger- 
ously ill  will  wear  a  red  dress  with  a  cord  for  six  months  or  a 
year,  if  her  child's  life  is  spared. 

Instead  of  observing  her  birthday  a  girl  celebrates  her  saint's 
day  on  the  Church  Calendar.     (This,  happily,  enables  a  spinster 

to  avoid  reference  to 
her  actual  age!) 

The  young  Mex- 
ican "society  lions" 
pay  scant  attention  to 
their  saints'  days  ;  but 
they  have  a  custom  of 
hiring  an  orchestra  to 
play  in  the  street  be- 
fore their  homes 
when  they  are  having 
"stag  parties."  Bath- 
ing as  a  sport  is  popu- 
lar, but  the  sexes  bathe 
separately.  A  few  of 
the  Mexican  girls 
who  have  visited  in 
California  will  go 
bathing  with  an 
American  party,  but 
they  will  not  appear 
in  a  bathing  suit  if  a 
Mexican  youth  is  in 
the  party. 

No  road  shows  or 
stock  companies 
worthy  of  the  name 
are  known  on  the 
coast ;  but  amateur  theatricals  are  exceedingly  popular,  one  of 
the  favorite  Mexican  diversions.  Often  these  troupes  of  young 
people  after  trying  a  play  on  the  home  town  will  make  a  tour  of 
neighboring  places,  turning  the  receipts  over  to  some  charity. 

On  the  whole,  Mexican  family  life  is  ideal.     Relatives  are 
very  clannish,  and  a  rich  man  gladly  supports  a  horde  of  poor 
relations.     If  an  orphan  is  left  in  a  community,  he  or  she   is 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


the  Yaqui  soldier.     These  he  cooks   himself 
scruples  but  of  simple  necessity 
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WHEN  the  Orient  Express  pulled  out  of  the  Gare  de  l'Est 
in  Paris  it  did  not  look  as  though  the  war  which  began  in 
1914  had  ended.  A  dozen  French  soldiers,  fully  armed,  boarded 
the  carriages  and  remained  with  the  train  until  its  destination  was 
reached.  Two  of  the  sleepers  were  bound  for  Belgrade,  one  for 
Warsaw,  and  the  fourth  for  Prague;  and  it  was  on  the  last  that 
I  had  obtained  passage  after  much  trial  and  tribulation. 

It  was  not  far  from  Budweis,  a  prosperous  city  famed  for  a 
drink  now  forbidden  in  the  United  States,  that  we  entered  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  state  of  Czechoslovakia.     A  Czech  on  the 
train  pointed  to  some 
fields  and  said  to  me  : 

"There  is  some  ter- 
ritory we  took  from 
the  Austrians  in  a  bat- 
tle not  long  ago,  and 
we  are  not  going  to 
give  a  square  meter  of 
it  back  again  either." 

This  statement  ex- 
presses the  general  at- 
titude of  the  citizens 
of  this  restored  na- 
tion. It  represents 
the  position  of  their 
repr  e  sentatives 
in  Paris.  Having  been 
deprived  of  sover- 
eignty for  three  hun- 
dred years  the  people 
were  determined  to 
secure  independence. 
They  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing their  claims 
to  all  the  country  that 
was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  and  even 
outside  those  limits. 

The  name  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  new 
to  the  student  of  geog- 
raphy. Under  the 
name  of  Bohemia  it  is 
a  land  with  a  thou- 
sand years  of  authen- 
tic history.  The  resur- 
rection of  this  ancient 
state  is  one  of  the 
pleasing  outcomes  of 
the  terrible  war  that 
devastated  so  much  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  three 
Slavic  peoples,  who 
differ  little  in  either 
temperament  or  lan- 
guage, and  who  en- 
joyed historic  union 
in  the  past.  These  are 

the  Czechs,  the  Moravians  and  the  Slovaks.  The  latter  have 
long  been  under  the  domination  of  the  Hungarians  and  are  in- 
ferior to  the  Czechs  in  education  and  commercial  development. 
The  Moravians,  a  name  well  known  in  the  United  States,  are  even 
more  closely  related  to  the  Czechs  than  the  Slovaks. 

Czechoslovakia  will  about  equal  the  state  of  Illinois  in  area, 
although  the  exact  boundaries  have  not  been  adjusted.    With  the 


single  possible  exception  of  Poland,  this  state  enters  upon  an 
independent  existence  with  more  flattering  prospects  than  any 
other  of  the  new  countries.  The  population  will  exceed  twelve 
millions,  so  that  it  is  neither  insignificant  nor  unimportant. 
Although  containing  fewer  square  miles,  it  will  outrank  both 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  population  and  material  resources.  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  Greece  and  Switzerland  will  be  largely 
outdistanced.  Hence  it  is  a  country  which  must  be  seriously 
and  intelligently  considered  in  the  new  Europe  that  is  arising 
across  the  seas.     It  was  the  very  first  of  the  new  states  to  receive 

recognition  from  our 
own  government  and 
those  of  the  Allies. 

If  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  a  nation  to  advance 
in  the  line  of  progress 
when  all  conditions 
are  favorable,  how 
much  more  creditable 
is  it  to  progress  under 
the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. An  in- 
tegral part  of  the  old 
Austro  -  Hungarian 
monarchy,  with  only 
a  minor  representation 
in  the  hyphenated 
government,  Bohemia 
developed  both  ethi- 
cally and  materially 
until  it  became  the 
most  highly  organized 
industrial  section  in 
the  empire.  In  com- 
parison with  an  unlet- 
t  e  r  e  d  majority  in 
many  sections,  illiter- 
acy is  practically  un- 
known among  the 
Czechs. 

"This  is  Praha," 
said  a  Bohemian  gen- 
tleman with  whom  I 
was  talking  on  the 
train.  "W  e  never 
call  it  Prague.  We 
have  recently  changed 
the  name  of  the  sta- 
tion that  we  will  enter 
from  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph  Station  to  the 
President  Wilson 
Station,  in  honor  of 
your  president.  We 
feel  that  we  owe  so 
much  to  your  coun- 
try that  we  wanted 
to  give  a  slight  ex- 
pression of  our  grati- 
tude." 

I  felt  a  little  thrill  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  imposing  President 
Wilson  Station  and  breathed  the  free  air  of  old  Prague,  the 
theatre  of  so  many  scenes  in  the  olden  time  struggles  for  human 
liberty.  Here  it  was  that  the  desolating  Thirty  Years  War  had 
its  inception,  and  in  this  same  city  occurred  the  last  act  in  that 
most  terrible  conflagration  of  modern  history,  unless  we  give 
such  a  designation  to  the  Great  War.     The  valorous  actions  of 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

The  Royal  Palace  at  Prague  possesses  over  seven  hundred  separate  apartments  and 
three  great  audience  halls.  It  was  in  Prague,  over  sixty  years  ago,  that  the  famous 
"Gymnastic  Society"  was  started,  with  its  secret  purpose  of  some  day  throwing  off 
the  Austrian  yoke.  Three  hundred  thousand  Bohemians  were  thus  ready  for  military 
service  when  the  "Day"  of  the  Bohemians  should  come.  The  Royal  Palace  is  now  oc- 
cupied   by    the    Czechoslovakian    president    and    administrative    officers 
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faces  the  Ring,  with  its 
facade  partly  concealed  by 
ancient  houses.  It  dates 
from  the  year  1360,  but  the 
two  pointed  towers  were 
not  added  until  a  century 
or  so  later.  The  pulpit 
from  which  Huss  once 
preached  still  exists.  The 
chalice  was  long  ago  re- 
placed by  an  image  of  the 
Virgin. 

On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Ring  is  the  Staromest 
ska  Radnice,  which  seems 
like  an  awful  name  for  the 
City  Hall.  Under  German 
rule  it  has  been  known  as 
the  Rathaus,  but  that  name 
will  now  disappear  and  the 
unpronounceable  one  will 
replace  it.  Several  statues 
of  former  monarchs  orna- 
ment the  exterior,  and 
there  is  much  in  the  archi- 
tecture to  admire. 

I  was  passing  by  the  old 
City  Hall  one  day  when  I 
noticed  a  small  crowd 
watching  the  curious  old 
clock  which  had  attracted 
my  attention  earlier. 

"What  has  happened," 
I  asked  of  a  bystander. 

"Nothing,"    he    replied 
"we  are  only  watching  the 
clock.    Wait  until  the  half  hour  is  reached." 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes,  so  I  waited.  Two  little  windows 
above  the  dial  opened  and  figures  of  the  apostles  moved  along, 
together  with  Christ  giving  his  blessing.  By  the  side  of  the  great 
dial  are  four  statuettes.  Death  rings  a  bell,  a  Turk  shakes  his 
head,  a  miser  shakes  his  purse  and  there  is  a  vain  fool  holding  a 
looking-glass.  At  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  a  rooster  above  the 
dial  crows.  This  old  astronomical  clock  used  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  it  has  been  running  now 
more  than  four  hundred  years. 

On  one  of  the  outside  walls  of  the  Town  Hall  are  the  names 


©  Underwood  &    Underwood 

It  is  reported  that  this  street,  the  Graben,  one  of  the  principal  avenues  of  Prague,  will  be  called  Wilson  Street 

in  the  future,  as  a  token  of  Bohemia's  thanks  to  America.    This  city,  founded  in  1100  and  with  a  population  now  of 

almost   400,000,   will   probably   be  the  permanent   capital  of  Czechoslovakia 

the  Czechs  during  the  struggle  just  closing  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  love  of  liberty  has  not  departed  from  the  breasts  of  the 
modern  Czechs.  No  nation  in  the  world  has  produced  a  greater 
or  more  heroic  character  than  Jan  Hus,  as  he  is  here  called,  and 
he  is  the  idol  of  the  new  state  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  nation 
which  upholds  him  as  its  great  ideal  and  its  national  inspiration 
has  entered  upon  national  existence  under  most  promising  cir- 
cumstances. It  may  make  mistakes,  for  to  err  is  human,  but  its 
face  is  set  in  the  right  direction. 

John  Huss  spent  many  years  in  Prague  and  there  are  nu- 
merous places  reminiscent  of  him.  He  was  a  great  reformer  and 
one  of  the  world's  intellectual  and  relig- 
ious liberators.  For  much  of  his  in- 
spiration Luther  was  directly  indebted 
to  the  Bohemian  martyr,  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  by  a  century.  That  the  name 
of  John  Huss  is  still  the  national  in- 
spiration was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  deeply  significant  facts 
learned  during  my  visit  to  this  state, 
which  is  still  in  the  formative  period. 
The  red  communion  cup,  which  was  the 
emblem  of  the  Hussites,  as  his  followers 
were  called,  has  appeared  many  times 
within  the  past  months.  It  was  the  con- 
tention of  Huss  that  the  communion  was 
for  every  follower  of  Christ  and  not 
simply  for  the  priest.  He  likewise  main- 
tained that  the  Bible  was  the  true  source 
of  faith,  from  which  alone — and  not  the 
dogmas  of  men — true  doctrine  should  be 
taken. 

History  in  Prague  seems  to  center 
around  the  old  square  known  as  the 
Great  Ring.  In  the  center  rises  a  great 
monument  to  Huss,  erected  a  few  years 
ago  to  commemorate  the  five  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  being  burnt  at  the 
stake.  On  this  square  many  of  the 
turbulent  public  meetings  have  taken 
place.  It  used  to  be  blocked  by  chains, 
portions  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
adjoining  Town  Hall.     The  Tyn  Church 
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One  of  the  many  amazing  sights  in  Prague  to-day — in    the    background,    looming    solidly,    the 

ancient    Royal    Palace    of    the    Bohemian    kings,   before    which    stand    three   modern   musketeers 

from  France  and  Italy — Czech  soldiers  captured  during  the  war 
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of  twenty-seven  noblemen  who  were  beheaded  by  the  king,  Ferdi- 
nand II,  after  the  battle  of  White  Mountain,  in  1620,  when  the 
liberties  of  the  Bohemians  were  finally  lost  and  they  came  under 
the  absolute  domination  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

A  third  of  a  century  ago  practically  the  whole  of  the  old  town 
of  Prague  was  one  intricate  mass  of  crooked,  nauseous  and  dirty 
streets,  through  which  the 
stranger  twisted  and  wandered 
until  he  was  almost  lost.  This 
was  the  Ghetto  quarter.  To-day 
most  of  it  has  disappeared,  but 
there  is  still  enough  left  to  give 
it  a  strange  character.  It  is 
called  Josefstadt,  but  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  Judenstadt, 
or  Jews'  City,  which  formerly 
had  a  government  of  its  own. 

One  day  I  visited  an  old  Jew- 
ish synagogue  which  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century.  Never  have 
I  seen  a  church  which  had  such 
a  gloomy  exterior  and  seemed  to 
possess  an  atmosphere  of  such 
medieval  mysticism.  The  walls 
are  blackened  by  age  and  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps  which  have 
burned  here  throughout  the  cen- 
turies. Tradition  says  that  this 
congregation  was  founded  by 
refugees  from  Jerusalem  early  in 
the  Christian  era.  Opposite  it  is 
the  first  real  Hebrew  clock  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  hours  are 
marked  in  Hebrew  characters, 
and  the  hands  revolve  from  left 
to  right,  the  reverse  of  ordinary 
timepieces.  A  short  distance 
away  is  an  antiquated  Jewish 
burial  ground.  Although  it  has 
not  been  used  since  1787,  there 
are  thousands  of  gray,  time-worn, 
moss-grown  stones,  all  of  them 
bearing  Hebrew  inscriptions. 
Many  are  furnished  with  an  in- 
scription showing  the  tribe  to 
which  the  deceased  belonged. 
Thus  a  pitcher  denotes  the  tribe  of  Levi,  a  bunch  of  grapes 
Israel,  and  two  hands  the  descendants  of  Aaron.  Piles  of  small 
stones  are  generally  found,  placed  there  by  relatives  as  a  token 
of  regard.  Burials  have  taken  place  one  above  another,  so  that 
the  level  of  the  cemetery  has  been  raised  above  that  of  the  street. 

Prague  occupies  a  picturesque  site  upon  both  banks  of  the 
river  Ultava,  or  Mol- 
d  a  v  a.  The  Royal 
Palace  and  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Vitus 
dominate  the  horizon 
in  a  striking  way. 
They  are  on  the  side 
of  the  river  known  as 
the  Mala  Strana,  or 
old  city.  To  reach 
this  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  one  of  the  sev- 
eral bridges,  and  there 
is  none  that  has  the 
charm  and  interest  of 
the  old  Charles 
Bridge,  or  Karls- 
briicke,  which  crosses 
the  river  resting  on 
sixteen  arches.  The 
thirty  statues  and 
groups  of  saints  give 
a  curious  appearance 
to  the  bridge,  while 
the  towers  at  either 
end  liken  it  to  me- 
dieval     fortifications. 


©  Underwood  &   Underwood. 

"In  no  country  have  I  seen  so  many  brilliant  costumes.   Each 

district   has   its   own   colors    and   on    Sunday   mornings   the 

streets    are    ablaze    with    bright    costumes.      If    a    traveler 

dropped  into  a  village  on  a  fete  day,  he  would  think 

some  open-air  operatic  event  had  been  staged" 


'History  in  Prague  seems  to  center  around  the  old  square  known  as  the  Great  Ring.    In 

the  center  rises  a  great  monument  to  Huss  and  the  Tyn  Church  where  Huss 

preached  faces  the  Ring" 


As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  withstood  impetuous  attacks  from 
Swedes,  Prussians  and  others  who  were  attempting  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  this  historic  city.  For  ten  years  the  heads  of  the 
Protestant  nobles  beheaded  in  1621  were  exposed  to  public  view 
from  one  of  the  towers.  It  was  erected  six  or  seven  centuries 
ago,  and  an  inscription  relates  that  the  money  was  furnished  by 

a  fine  exacted  from  a  Jew  for  re- 
viling the  cross.  Because  a  saint 
was  flung  from  the  bridge  to  his 
death  the  bridge  is  annually  vis- 
ited by  thousands  of  pilgrims 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

It  is  a  steep  climb  up  the  hill 
to  the  Hradschin  from  which  the 
Royal  Palace  looks  down  upon 
the  city  in  stately  grandeur.  One 
passes  palace  after  palace,  full  of 
retrospective  charm,  among  them 
the  former  palace  of  Count  Wal- 
lenstein,  the  famous  general  in 
the  Thirty  Years  War.  Many  of 
them  retain  their  sixteenth  cen- 
tury character.  One  can  obtain 
a  view  of  the  window  from  which 
the  imperial  councilors  Martinitz 
and  Slawata  were  thrown  in  1618, 
by  order  of  Count  Thurn,  an 
event  which  brought  on  the  ter- 
rible Thirty  Years  War,  which 
led  to  the  extinction  of  Bohemian 
independence.  Two  sandstone 
pyramids  mark  the  site  of  this 
tragic  occurrence.  Above  all  rise 
the  towers  of  St.  Vitus'  Cathe- 
dral, a  church  begun  six  hundred 
years  ago  and  yet  quite  un- 
finished. 

The  Royal,  Palace  of  Prague 
is  to-day  inhabited,  but  not  by 
wearers  of  the  purple.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  president  of  the  new 
republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
some  of  the  eight  hundred  odd 
rooms  are  occupied  by  admin- 
istrative offices.  These  Slavic 
people  have  no  use  for  monarchs 
or  courts.  Their  experiences  in  recent  years  have  not  endeared 
such  institutions. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  and  interviewing  the  coun- 
try's first  president.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  or  thereabouts,  an 
unassuming  man  of  foreign  birth  arrived  at  Washington  and 
engaged  a  small  suite  of  rooms  in  an  apartment.    He  was  known 

to  a  few  as  a  learned 
scholar.  Not  many 
months  later  he  had 
the  entree  into  the 
most  exclusive  offi- 
cial circles  of  the 
capital,  because  he 
had  been  chosen  the 
first  chief  executive 
of  a  country  four 
thousand  miles  away, 
of  which  many  peo- 
ple scarcely  were 
aware.  It  is  in  the 
Royal  Palace  where 
formerly  kings  held 
autocratic  sway  that 
this  professor,  this 
man  of  the  people,  a 
Slovak  commoner  by 
birth,  now  lives  in  the 
most  democratic  way. 
Portraits  of  heredi- 
tary rulers  and  aris- 
tocrats still  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  few 
rooms    of    the    great 
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"Prague  occupies  a  picturesque  site  upon  both  banks  of  the  River  Ultava  or  Moldava.    The  Royal  Palace  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  dominate  the 
horizon.    They  are  on  the  side  of  the  river  known  as  the  Mala  Strana,  or  old  city."     The  ancient  fortifications  have  stood  successive  batterings  from 

Swedes,  Prussians  and  other  alien  armies 


palace    which    the    executive    has    for    his    office    and    dwelling. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  President  Masaryk,  in  very 
good  English,  as  he  came  forward  with  extended  hand.  "I  trust 
that  you  like  our  little  country,  for  it  will  seem  small  in  com- 
parison with  your  own  immense  country." 

"What  is  that  you  need  most  from  America?"  was  one  of 
the  questions  I  asked.  There  were  many  others,  but  most  of 
them  were  of  a  political  nature. 

"Food  and  financial  help,"  was  the  ready  answer.  "Our  coun- 
try was  almost  stripped  of  food  and  the  old  money  has  depreci- 
ated so  much.  We  need  a  large  and  substantial  credit,  and  we 
are  hoping  that  your  country  will  assist  us.  We  have  already 
been  given  a  small  credit.  We  are  willing  to  pay  for  all  we  get, 
but  we  must  have  time." 

I  could  appreciate  the  desperate  needs  of  Czechoslovakia. 
With  the  currency  depreciated  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  former 


value,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  government  to  finance  large 
importations.  It  remains  for  some  more  fortunate  land  to  extend 
the  helping  hand,  and  none  is  more  fortunate  than  our  own. 
There  is  little  risk,  for  the  people  are  industrious,  the  country 
possesses  wonderful  natural  resources  in  fertile  soil  and  minerals, 
and  the  factories  are  simply  waiting  for  raw  materials  to  resume 
humming  with  industry. 

"Will  you  not  come  out  to  our  house  for  tea  Sunday,"  said 
the  daughter  of  an  editor.  "Only  it  will  not  be  real  tea,"  she 
added.  "We  have  not  had  tea  for  two  years,  but  we  use  some 
herb  substitutes." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  visit  one  of  the  representative  Czech 
homes  in  historic  Prague.  Everyone  who  becomes  really  ac- 
quainted with  the  Czech  people  is  truly  delighted. with  them. 

"Did  you  have  much  to  eat  during  the  war?"  I  asked,  while 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


The    youth    of    Bohemia    dress    in 
brilliant  costume  for  Sundays  and 
gala  days.    It  is  the  man  who  wears 
the  spring  bonnet  in  Czecho- 
slovakia ! 


One  of  the  many  interesting  byways  in 
Prague  is  the  quaint  little  street  of  trie  Al- 
chemists, where  the  court  "magicians"  of 
Rudolph  II  lived  out  their  futile  lives, 
wearily  trying  to  make  out  of  lead  the  gold 
the  kin^  desired.  The  tiny  sloping  houses 
arc  built  against  the  ancient 
ramparts  of  the  castle 


One  of  the  curious  sights  of  Prague  is  the 
old  Astronomical  Clock  set  in  the  side  of  the 
City  Hall,  which  has  been  running  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years.  From  the  tiny 
doors  above  a  procession  of  apostles  and  al- 
legorical figures  comes  forth  at  the  striking 
of  the  hour  and  marches  religiously 
across  the  face 
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The   main   approach   to   the   royal   temple   of   Angkor-Thorn  is  a  veritahle  king's  highway — lying 

straight  as  an  arrow  and  with  a  surface  of  glass  in  spite  of  its  venerable  age-    The  medal  shown 

is  that  presented  to  the  author  by  the  King  of  Cambodia  for  his  feat  of  photography 


WHY    I    WAS    DECORATED    BY    KING    SISOWATH 

An  Adventure  In  Photographing  Cambodia's  Westminster 


By  Hugh  C.  McClung 


A  GOOD  season  for  a  visit  to  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  temple 
of  Angkor- Vat,  eulogized  by  Pierre  Loti  and  considered  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  marvelous  shrines  of  Indo-China,  is 
during  the  northeast  monsoon  between  the  middle  of  October  and 
the  middle  of  April,  when  dry  weather  prevails  and  the  heat 
while  fairly  intense  is  not  insufferable.  It  is  so  far  from  the 
beaten  track  that  only  the  most  energetic  have  undertaken  the 


Owing  to  the 
mass  of  jungle 
surrounding  the 
temple,  the  au- 
thor was  ob- 
liged to  climb 
a  huge  tree  and 
here  perch  up- 
on the  lowest 
branch  over  a 
hundred  feet 
from  the  ground 
in  order  to  get 
a  photograph 
of  the  interior 
of  the  temple 


journey  to  the  jungle-claimed  shrine.  The  temple  which  is  only 
a  part  of  the  extensive  ruins  known  as  Angkor  situated  near  the 
banks  of  the  Siem-Reap — a  tributary  of  Toule  Sap,  the  great  lake 
of  Cambodia — represents  the  culture  of  the  Khmers  who  were  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Cambodia.  More  than  a  thousand  years  ago 
the  Khmer  kingdom  was  established,  here  on  the  hostile  borders  of 
Siam.  Aryan  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  original  proud  race 
and  their  language  was  an  offshoot  of  the  purer  Indian  Sanscrit. 
But  great  as  Hindu  architecture  finally  became,  there  is  nowhere 
in  India,  according  to  authorities,  any  building  or  group  of  build- 
ings to  approach  the  magnificence  of  these  forest  ruins  of  Old 
Cambodia. 

According  to  tradition,  this  city  in  the  wilderness  was  once 
another  Rome.  All  Indo-China  and  the  Malays  paid  the  tribute 
that  supported  its  magnificence.  Then — the  old,  old  tale  of  his- 
tory— its  luxury  was  its  fall.  Softened  by  the  vices  of  their 
wealth,  the  Khmers  were  easily  overcome  by  the  Siamese  warriors 
and  were  probably  either  destroyed  or  assimilated  by  their  in- 
vaders. 

Even  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  Siam  held 
her  sway.  In  1907,  when  the  great  forest  of  ruins  was  finally 
ceded  to  France,  Cambodia  was  still  paying  her  yearly  tribute 


Stealthily  the  jungle  crept  about  and  into  the  majestic  ruins  until  at  the  time  of  the 

author's   visit    great   trees   rose    from   the   crumbling  temple    roofs    where   little 

seeds   fell  and  sprouted  ages   ago 
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The  modern    statue   of    King   Sisowath   is   here   at   the   entrance   to 

the  ancient  temple,  apparently  assisted  by  a  French  poilu  in 

guarding  the  ruins 


What  is  claimed   to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect   Buddhas  in  exist- 
ence sits  languidly  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple,  where  formerly 
hundreds   of  thousands   of  worshipers   gathered 


to  her  neighbor,  and  the  people  that  now  inhabit  the  vicinity  are 
wholly  Siamese  in  character  and  appearance. 

I  reached  Angkor-Thom  after  an  interesting  but  thirsty  jour- 
ney from  the  north  and  started  out  almost  immediately  on  my 
arrival  to  inspect  the  ruins  of  the  old  town.  The  place  dates 
back  to  A.  D.  860  in  the  reign  of  a  certain  ancient  Khmer  tyrant, 
Jayavarman  III,  when  its  building  was  first  begun.  The  palace, 
temples  and  walls  so  thickly  overgrown  by  the  jungle  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  childhood  legend  of  the  palaces  of  the  sleeping 
princess.  The  royal  temple,  originally  the  residence  of  a  king, 
with  its  fifty  towers  decorated  with  Brahma's  face  on  each  of 
their  four  sides  was  indeed  thought-provoking  to  one  of  the 
"superior"  white  men  whose  ancestors  at  the  date  of  this  ancient 
civilization  were  still  struggling  in  the  shadow  of  the  Dark  Age. 
Angkor- Vat  is  a  mile  south  of  the  royal  city  and  in  the  after- 
noon I  proceeded  thence  by  water  in  a  native  sampan  propelled 
in  a  scull-like  manner  guaranteed  to  produce  symptoms  of  sea- 
sickness, and  also  by  means  of  a  single  sail.  The  night  caught 
us  still  en  route  and  a  rather  rough  time  of  it  we  had,  for  the  wind 
rose  to  some  violence  and  every  other  sampan  in  sight  except  ours 
was  driven  aground ;  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
finally  succeeded  in  tying  up  in  a  sheltered  spot.  The  following 
day  was  still  and 
hot  as  it  should 
be  in  the  north- 
east monsoon.  A 
cloud  of  mosqui- 
toes was  on  the 
landing  to  greet 
us,  also  a  spring- 
less  bullock  cart 
into  which  our 
party  was  soon 
disposed. 

The  advan- 
tages of  a  bullock 
cart  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  will  go 
anywhere,  road 
or  no  rood ;  and 
as  it  never  vio- 
lates speed  laws 
it  gives  the  fortu- 
nate passenger 
time  to  admire 
and  inspect  the 
passing  scenery. 
The  part  of  the 
journey  lying 
through  the 
jungle  was  espe- 
cially interesting 
to  those  of  us 
botanically,     zoo- 


The    temple    itself    forms    the    magnificent    climax   to   a   long   series   of   terraced   stairs   leading 

from    the    moat    to    the    temple    towers— broken    now    and    crumbling,    but    still    giving    a    faint 

glimpse    of    the    mightiness    of    the    age    that    conceived    them 


logically  or  ethnologically  inclined,  teeming  as  it  was  with  exces- 
sive tropical  life. 

Quite  suddenly  we  found  ourselves  confronted  by  our  goal 
which  stood  in  a  park-like  space  surrounded  by  a  moat,  the  outer 
perimeter  of  which,  so  I  was  told,  measures  about  sixty-one  hun- 
dred yards.  The  most  impressive  approach,  we  learned,  was 
from  the  west  side  where  a  paved  causeway  spans  the  moat  and 
leads  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Vat  (or 
Watt,  as  it  is  sometimes  written)  ;  so  from  the  west  we  came, 
passing  under  a  splendid  portico.  With  due  respect  to  our 
French  friends,  a  plain  American  could  scarcely  resist  marking 
the  inroads  of  European  land-grabbing  here,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  poilu  has  been  graven  on  a  tablet  and  placed  to 
stand  on  guard  over  this  sanctuary  sacred  to  Buddha,  and  French 
inscriptions  are  to  be  encountered  among  the  Khmer  relics.  This 
may  not  be  resented  here,  but  if  the  Cambodians  are  like  the  rest 
of  mankind  a  foreign  "protectorate"  cannot  be  exactly  enjoyed. 
The  temple  itself  was  begun  shortly  after  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor began  Westminster  Abbey — that  is,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Khmers  did  not  have  the 
culture  of  Greece  and  Rome  upon  which  to  draw.  There  are 
three  landings  connected  by  exterior  stairs  which  rise  in  tiers, 

culminating  a  t 
the  lofty  central 
tower  built  in  the 
form  of  a  pyra- 
mid. The  numeral 
three  seems  to 
have  a  religious 
significance,  for 
it  appears  repeat- 
edly ;  there  are 
three  galleries 
supported  by  col- 
umns, leading  to 
three  portals  and 
various  other 
repetitions  of  the 
triad. 

Perhaps  the 
most  impressive 
relics  are  the  huge 
faces  of  gods, 
each  measuring 
ten  feet,  for 
which  four  thou- 
sand great  blocks 
of  stone  are  said 
to  have  been 
quarried  and 
brought  down 
from  the  lesser 
(Continued  on 
page  48) 
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CRUISING    AMONG    THE    LOUISIANA 

BIRD    ISLANDS 


By  Alfred  M.  Bailey 
Louisiana  State  Museum 


"As  soon  as  the  youngster  is  able  to  paddle  about,  he  keeps  his   parents  busy 
fishing  to  satisfy  his  enormous  appetite" 


YEARS  ago,  before  the  chug  of  gas  engines  could  be  heard 
along  the  little  southern  bayous,  when  all  water  travel  was 
by  pirogue  and  sailboat,  Louisiana  was  a  paradise  swarming  with 
thousands  of  birds  of  many  species.  Her  wide-stretching  low- 
land with  their  endless  seas  of  long  swale  grass  were  alive  with 
ducks,  and  out  on  the  burned  prairies  were  millions  of  geese.  In 
the  dense,  semi-tropical  cypress 
swamps,  with  their  weird  trailing 
moss  and  luxuriant  growth  of  pal- 
metto, was  found  the  ivory-billed 
woodpecker  and  the  Carolina 
parrakeet,  while  along  the  slug- 
gish bayous,  infested  with  alliga- 
tors and  gars,  great  colonies  of 
wonderful  egrets  built  their 
fragile  nests,  such  numbers  of 
birds  that  the  trees  were  white, 
and  a  continual  stream  of  these 
beautiful  forms  were  coming  and 
going  as  they  supplied  the  needs 
of  their  helpless  young. 

Gleaming  shell  keys  shone 
white  against  the  sparkling  blue 
of  the  gulf,  and  the  flash  of  a 
thousand  wings  was  a  common 
sight.  Each  spring  the  graceful 
long-winged  sea  birds  came  from 
their  winter  home  near  the  equa- 
tor, held  their  brief  courtship, 
and  raised  their  young  in  un- 
countable thousands.  So  tame 
were  they  that  one  could  ap- 
proach within  a  few  feet,  and  so 
friendly  that  they  often  alighted 
on  the  skiff  as  you  pulled  along. 

But    times    changed.    Fashion 
decreed  that  the  place  for  feathers  and  wings  was  on  a  hat,  and 
in  a  few  years'  time  these  great  bird  colonies  were  wiped  out.  The 


"The  young  when  first  hatched  resemble  little  india-rubber 
balls  more  than  anything  eke  .  .  .  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  sun,  they  are  continually  sheltered  by  their  parents' 
wings."  Mutual  surprise  at  the  other's  beauty  is  appar- 
ently   expressed    by    these    week-old    pelican    twins 


men  living  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  made 
their  living  collecting  wings  and  feathers,  and  sail- 
boat after  sailboat  cruised  along  the  coast  for  birds. 
It  was  a  long  story,  for  it  took  only  a  few  years  to 
exterminate  almost  all  of  these  once  numerous 
creatures.  The  little  shell  keys  no  longer  teemed 
with  thousands  of  sparkling  wings,  and  the  monot- 
ony of  the  stretching  salt  marsh  was  no  longer 
broken  by  the  long  files  of  winging  birds. 

To-day  the  wheel  has  changed  again.  Sports- 
men and  conservationists  have  had  their  say,  and 
the  wild  fowl  is  regaining  its  foothold.  Nowhere 
in  America  can  a  greater  bird  population  be  found 
than  in  Louisiana,  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for 
the  present  Department  of  Conservation.  Louisiana 
has  her  great  bird  colonies,  and  thousands  of  ducks 
and  geese  she  also  has  M.  L.  Alexander  as  Com- 
missioner of  Conservation — the  two  go  well  to- 
gether. 

Last  June  we  made  a  survey  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  eastward,  and 
for  two  weeks  we  cruised  among  these  bird  ref- 
uges to  our  heart's  content.  The  party  was  made 
up  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Figgins,  Director  of  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History ;  Mr.  F.  Lincoln,  or- 
nithologist ;  Mr.  E.  Klambach,  biologist  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Mrs.  Bailey  and  myself. 
We  left  New  Orleans  the  first  of  June,  making  the 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  by  evening. 

The  old  Mississippi  winds  its  sluggish  way  be- 
tween high  levels,  so  the  scenery  is  not  wildly  exciting,  but  a  fine 
gulf  breeze  stirred  up  good-sized  waves  on  the  long  stretches, 
and  made  life  worth  living.  Near  Fort  St.  Philip  the  river  runs 
between  very  narrow  strips  of  land,  so  it  was  possible  to  see  the 
bays  on  either  side.  In  the  distance  we  could  vaguely  make  out 
the  famous  bird  island,   Battledore,  and  a  myriad  of  laughing 

gulls  coursing  over  the  marsh  gave 
promise  of  interesting  times  to 
come.  We  turned  off  the  east- 
ward channel,  known  as  Pass 
Loutre,  hailed  the  men  at  the 
lighthouse,  and  then  dropped 
down  to  the  "mud  lumps"  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pass.  There  were 
pelicans  everywhere.  From  far 
out  at  sea  could  be  seen  the  long 
strings  of  winging  birds,  each  re- 
turning home  heavily  laden  with 
fish  to  feed  his  hungry  offspring, 
while  they  arose  in  clouds  over 
the  little  islands.  The  pelicans 
fly  in  files  when  on  a  long  flight, 
sliding  so  close  to  the  surface  that 
their  primaries  often  cut  the 
water.  The  leader  flaps  awk- 
wardly— or  gracefully,  according 
to  your  point  of  view — for  several 
beats,  and  then  sails  until  the  air 
resistance  causes  him  to  get  under 
power  again.  Each  of  the  other 
fellows  follows  suit  so  that  the 
whole  string  is  often  gliding  on 
motionless  wing. 

Off  Pass  Loutre  are  the 
twenty  little  islands  known  to 
geologists  as  "mud  lumps,"  be- 
cause of  their  peculiar  formation, 
having  been  thrust  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  by  pressure 
from  below,  pressure  caused  by  the  great  mass  of  sediment  being 
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'Gleaming  shell  keys  shone  white  against  the  sparkling  blue  of  the  gulf  and   the  flash   of   a   thousand   wings   was   a   common   sight.      Each   spring 
the  graceful  long-winged  sea  birds  came  from  their  winter  home  near  the  equator,  held  their  brief  courtship,  and  raised  their  young  in 

uncountable  thousands'" 


deposited  yearly.  But  the  lumps  are  known  to  nature  lovers 
because  of  their  wealth  of  bird  life.  Standing  room  only  is 
available  when  the  flocks  of  brown  pelicans  are  nesting. 

The  old  brown  pelican  is  a  peculiar  beast. 
Absolutely  harmless  so  far  as  his  eating  goes 
— for  he  lives  mainly  upon  a  bony  sardine 
unfit  for  human  consumption — the  good- 
natured  old  hulk  has  aroused  the  wrath  of 
fishermen  along  the  coasts  who  ask  that 
he  be  exterminated  as  a  destroyer  of  food 
fish.  The  State  conducted  an  investigation 
which  gave  the  pelican  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
so  it  is  assured  their  thousands  will  continue 
to  "grace"  the  lumps.  The  brown  pelicans 
nest  on  many  different  islands  along  the 
coast,  but  by  far  the  largest  colony  is  that 
using  the  mud  lumps. 

The  first  pelican  eggs  are  laid  about  the 
middle  of  April  on  the  mud  lumps,  the  outer- 
most islands  being  occupied  first,  and  as  the 
birds  increase  in  numbers  and  overpopulate 
the  islands,  those  toward  shore  are  gradually 
used  until  all  have  their  colonies  of  downy 
white  youngsters  and  awkward  parents.  The 
nesting  season  extends  over  several  months, 
there  being  fresh  eggs  on  the  innermost 
lumps  during  June,  while  the  youngsters  first 
hatched  were  already  shifting  for  themselves. 
The  birds  on  the  lumps  start  nesting  six 
weeks  earlier  than  those  of  nearby  islands. 

The  three  chalk-white  eggs  are  deposited 
in  a  rather  neatly  made  grass  nest  on  the 
"round,  although  sometimes  the  nests  are 
placed  in  mangrove  bushes.  When  nesting 
material  is  scarce,  a  few  sticks  piled  together 
is  sufficient,  but  each  bird  has  to  hold  her 
claim  for  the  others  will  walk  away  with  her 
home.  , 

The  young  when  first  hatched  resemble 
little  india-rubber  balls  more  than  anything 
else,  black  naked  little   fellows  that  are  ex- 


tremely sensitive 
their  parents  who 
In  a  few  days  the 


Photo    by    S.    C.    Arthur 
The  pelican  appetite  fits  the  peli- 
can   beak — one     young    bird     has 
been  known  to  down  fourteen 
catfish     at     a     sitting 


to  the  sun  and  so  are  constantly  sheltered  by 
stand  upright  on  the  nest  with  drooping  wings. 

white  down  appears  and  the  rookery  takes  on 
the  appearance  of  a  cotton  field.  As  soon  as 
the  youngster  is  able  to  paddle  about,  he 
keeps  his  parents  fishing  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  enormous  appetite,  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous arrival  of  old  birds  from  afar — a 
long  string  of  birds  flying  with  methodically- 
timed  strokes,  a  few  strong  beats  and  then 
a  coast,  each  bird  following  the  wing-strokes 
of  the  leader,  and  all  scaling  so  close  to  the 
surface  that  it  seems  they  must  strike  the  • 
water  at  every  beat.  And  what  excitement 
there  is  when  the  old  bird  arrives !  The 
white  fellows  follow  after  with  begging 
cries.  Feeding  is  by  regurgitation — or  it 
would  be  if  the  youngster  did  not  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  the  fish  by  thrusting  his  head 
down  the  old  bird's  throat.  The  small  babies 
are  at  times  completely  concealed  in  the 
pouch  of  the  parent.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
a  heavy  young  one  weighing  as  much  as  its 
parent,  feeding  in  this  way,  and  the  more 
they  receive  the  more  they  beg!  They  flap 
their  wabbly  wings  and  jerk  their  heads  back 
and  forth,  blinking  their  eyes  and  stagger- 

.  ing  about.  They  often  receive  so  many  fish 
that  the  tail  of  the  last  remains  in  sight,  and 
when  an  extra  large  fish  is  taken,  its  course 
can  be  followed  down  the  skinny  neck.  Often' 
they  become  so  gorged  they  sprawl  over  on 
their  breasts,  or  flop  on  their  backs  with  feet 
extended  in  the  air.  At  first  when  walking 
about  the  rookery  I  thought  these  stuffed 
fellows  were  dying,  but  when  they  were 
straightened  out  they  immediately  paddled 
away. 

The  brown  pelicans  secure  their  food  by 
diving,  but  only  fish  living  near  the  surface 
are  caught.     Of  the  many  we  examined  not 
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"The  pelicans  secure  their  food  by  diving— but  only  fish  living  near  the  surface  are  caught" 


one  food-fish  was  found,  the  whole  diet  at  that  time  of  the  year 
being  made  up  of  menhaden,  a  bony  sardine.  A  few  mullet  are 
taken  when  menhaden  are  scarce,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  we  will 
not  go  hungry  for  lack  of  seafood,  even  if  the  pelicans  should 
increase  to  twice  their  numbers. 

Pelicans  are  good-natured  fellows  and  make  fine  pets.  One 
of  the  Conservation  boats  picked  up  a  wing-tipped  bird  and  kept 
it  for  several  weeks.  At  first  he  refused  to  eat,  but  finally  he 
decided  to  accept  the  gifts  offered  and  took  fourteen  catfish  in 
succession.  They  are  ideal  to  photograph.  Often  we  gathered 
the  adults  close,  having  boatmen  chase  the  young  birds  around 
the  blind  after  we  were  hidden,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutes  only  until  the  whole  island  population  was  at  our  front 
door.  They  walked  about  eying  us  suspiciously  if  we  made  too 
much  noise,  and  an  occasional  one  would  go  blundering  into  the 
air,  only  to  return  again  after  a  few  circles  overhead. 

They  are  solicitous  of  their  young  and  if  a  youngster  decides 
to  sit  out  in  the  sun  and  enjoy  the  scenery  he  is  given  a  few  good 
pecks  as  a  reminder,  and  he  usu- 
ally makes  all  haste  to  take 
advantage  of  the  haven  offered 
in  the  shade  of  the  parent  wings. 
The  birds  are  more  or  less  human 
in  that  they  are  intolerant  of  the 
others'  children,  and  when  one 
waddles  in  the  way  he  is  given 
a  cuff  that  a  human  child  could 
not  stand.  On  the  other  hand, 
solicitous  as  the  old  bird  may 
be,  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see 
the  foolish  old  bird  standing  on 
her  baby  without  seeming  to 
notice  the  protesting  squawks.  _ 

We  were  given  an  insight  in 
the  way  nature  keeps  a  check  on 
the  increase  of  any  species.  On 
Grand  Cochere  early  in  June, 
1918,  we  counted  over  twelve 
hundred  nests  of  pelicans,  and 
on  our  return  six  weeks  later 
expected  to  find  the  island  over- 
run with  babies.  But,  to  our 
surprise,  instead  of  twelve  hun- 
dred nests  there  were  scarcely 
two  hundred,  and  there  were 
only  one  and  two  downy  fellows 
to  the  nest.  Part  of  the  disaster 
was  caused  by  high  tides,  but  we 
found  where  raccoons  had  rob- 
bed four  nests  of  sea  turtles,  and 
the  numerous  bits  of  feathers 
and  destroyed  eggs  told  the  toll 
these  robbers  had  exacted. 


We  anchored  of!  the  islands 
for  the  night,  just  Ear  enough  in 
the  channel  of  the  Pass  so  the 
current  would  keep  our  boats 
beaded    to   the    waves.      In    the 

morning  we  made  an  early  run 
to  the  lumps,  the  dinghy  clut- 
tered with  miscellaneous  cam- 
eras, blinds  and  people.  As  we 
neared  the  low-lying  bird  colonies 
we  could  see  the  downy  young, 
so  thickly  clustered  together  that 
they  resembled  the  whitest  of  cot- 
ton fields,  and  the  white-headed 
adults  perched  upon  every  mud 
pinnacle,  the  nearest  birds  rising 
at  our  approach  and  settling  in 
the  water,  where  great  rafts  of 
them  were  soon  floating  about. 
I  put  up  my  blind  on  one  island 
while  the  rest  went  to  another. 
There  they  had  an  opportunity 
of.  testing  the  depths  of  one  of 
the  treacherous  mud  holes.  One 
of  the  party,  tall  and  in  good  hik- 
ing trim,  decided  he  could  carry 
Mrs.  Bailey  ashore.  He  succeeded  wonderfully  well  until  a  soft 
spot  was  found,  and  then  they  began  to  disappear  from  view — 
amid  the  enthusiastic  wing-clappings  of  the  circling  multitude  of 
pelicans  and  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  others  in  the  party  to 
snake  them  from  their  predicament.  As  scientists  they  failed 
miserably  in  their  duty — for  they  didn't  find  the  depth  of  that 
particular  hole. 

I  put  up  my  blind,  an  umbrella  effect  with  curtains,  and  then 
crawled  inside  to  arrange  my  camera  at  leisure.  Baby  pelicans 
were  messed  all  over  the  place,  black,  india-rubber-like  babies 
just  from  the  egg,  to  full-fledged  fellows  who  pattered  around 
with  abandon,  utterly  carefree  as  to  whose  head  they  were  step- 
ping upon.  One  young  cuss  insisted  on  posing  just  three  feet  in 
front  of  my  blind  where  he  successfully  held  his  position  against 
my  blasphemous  barrage  and  all  the  hand  clapping  and  hat 
waving  I  instituted.  It  was  necessary  to  go  out  and  forcibly 
remove  him  in  order  to  get  any  pictures ! 

The  adults  were  circling  about  without  any  great  show  of 


"The  Royal  terns  fish  in  flocks  |.  .  .and  the  distant  flash  of  wings  against  the  blue  has  often  told  the 
fisherman  where  to  'head'  to  make  his  haul  of  shrimp  ...  On  all  the  outlying  islands  of  the  gulf  terns 
again  nest  by  the  thousands,   and  they  are  no  longer     disturbed  .  .  .  except      when      enthusiastic     bird 

phdtographers  may  wander  ashore" 
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"The  beautiful  little  Cabot  terns  were  especially  persecuted  by  the    feather    hunters    and    were    very    scarce    until    the    last 
few  years.     They  now  nest  on  all  the  outside  islands,  thousands  of  them  banding  together  .  .  ." 


alarm,  and  as  soon  as  I  wa,  finally  concealed  they  dropped  heavily 
to  the  ground,  going  about  their  family  duties  as  undisturbed  as 
ever. 

Two  days  were  spent  on  these  interesting  islands.  The  year 
previous  I  nearly  ruined  my  reputation  by  estimating  the  peli- 
cans to  number  fifty  thousand,  but  after  two  days'  work  Mr. 
Figgins  informed  me  I  was  indeed  conservative,  for  he  would 
double  my  numbers.  Kalmbach  had  devoted  his  time  to  one  island 
and  doubted  our  estimates  until  we  took  our  farewell  circle  about 
the  lumps,  and  then,  as  the  hordes  of  birds  arose  from  all  sides, 
and  the  great  raft  of  floating  birds  drifted  before  us,  this  eminent 
biologist  was  rash  enough  to  say, 

"Just  add  your  estimates  together,  and  I'll  be  satisfied." 
We  made  a  night  run  to  the  nor'eastward,  headed  for  Bird 
Island,  but  the  strong  current  threw  us  off  so  we  finally  wound 
up  off  Breton,  where  Roosevelt  found  the  great  colonies  of  nest- 
ing terns.  A  wide  pass  had  been  formed  by  the  storms  tearing 
the  island  apart,  and  we  rolled  there  at  anchor,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  current  sweeping  through.  The  water  was  alive  with  a 
small  species  of  jellyfish,  delicate,  bell-shaped  affairs,  so  numerous 
that  two  or  three  could  be  scooped  up  with  a  bucket  of  water. 


Shrimp  were  mi- 
grating in  great 
schools,  and,  as 
is  their  habit, 
were  on  the  sur- 
f  a  c  e  for  the 
night.  As  these 
shrimp  collided 
with  the  jelly- 
fish, balls  of 
phophores- 
cent  fire  gleamed 
as  though  from 
a  million  electric 
lights  scattered 
just  beneath  the 
surface.  They 
flared  and  died 
away,  only  to 
reappear  almost 
instantly.  Then 
the  wash  of  the 
waves  against 
the  boat  threw 
broad  bands  of 
pale  light  in 
which  these  balls 
of  fire  burned 
weirdly.  Skim- 
mers and  gulls 
cruised  about  the 
boat,  probably 
feeding  upon  the 
migrating 
shrimp,  and  their 
strange  cries 
mingled  with  the 
other  night 
voices  —  the 
creak  of  the  boats  upon  the  davits  and  the  muffled  hum  of  the 
fans  below. 

We  made  a  landing  at  Breton,  but  the  birds  were  not  nesting 
as  yet,  so  we  ran  to  Battledore  and  Hog  Islands.  These  great 
bird-breeding  places  have  been  badly  damaged  by  storms,  so  the 
terns  and  gulls  were  not  using  the  islands  this  year.  Several 
thousands  of  the  beautiful  laughing-gulls  skulked  in  the  grasses, 
many  nests  being  found.  The  day  was  ended  by  helping  fisher- 
men draw  their  seine  in  the  shallows  near  the  island — we 
gathering  all  the  puffer  fish,  small  sawfish  and  stingarees  as  our 
share  of  the  booty. 

We  reached  Errol  Island  next  morning  by  ten  o'clock.  The 
place  has  been  torn  to  pieces  so  that  only  a  shining  bar  remains 
above  the  rippling  water.  A  few  miles  northward  we  came  to 
another  shell  key,  low  and  inconspicuous.  A  few  birds  were 
flying  about,  and  numbers  of  huge  winged  man-o'-wars  drifted 
lazily  against  the  wind.  We  made  a  landing — and  such  a  sight ! 
Just  over  the  rim  of  the  island,  concealed  from  us  as  we  approach- 
ed in  the  dinghy,  was  a  multitude  of  nesting  sea  birds,  wonder- 
fully graceful  fellows  who  arose  in  a  cloud  as  we  approached  and 
circled  about  our  heads,   shrieking  their  defiance.     The  colony 


Battledore 


Island  is  now  a  favorite  nesting-place  for  the  graceful  Louisiana  sea  skimmers.     The  island   has  been   so   badly  damaged  by   storms 
that  the   terns   and   gulls   left  it   to  the  skimmers,   who  find  plenty  of  shrimp  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger 
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"Fashion  decreed  that  the  place  for  feathers  and  wings  was  on  a  hat,  and  in  a  few  years'  time 
these  great  bird  colonies  were  wiped  out"    Now  Cabot  and  Royal  terns  are  again  plentiful 


was  about  one  hundred  yards  long  by  twenty  wide,  just  a  mass  of 
ground,  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  so  that  care  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  from  stepping  upon  them.  Storms  do  great  damage 
to  these  Louisiana  colonies,  and  we  found  thousands  of  eggs 
washed  in  one  pile,  where  the  high  waves  had  tumbled  across  the 
low-lying  spit.  Hours  were  spent  photoing,  and  when  we  finally 
deserted  our  blinds  the  ear-splitting  shrieks  of  the  birds  left 
us  almost  deafened. 

That  evening  we  ran  on  towards  the  Chandeleur  chain,  and 
anchored  off  a  mangrove  flat  with  its  great  colony  of  nesting 
pelicans.  In  the  Pass  were  schools  of  porp  jise,  and  silver  tarpon 
leaped  in  countless  numbers.  The  boys  1:1  formed  me  the  tarpon 
would  not  bite  unless  I  used  live  mullet  for  bait,  so  I  felt  reas- 
sured about  risk- 
ing my  light  tackle 
off  the  end  of  the 
boat  in  the  hope 
of  landing  a  few 
sea  trout.  We  all 
clustered  aft, 
t  a  k  i  n  g  an  occa- 
sional swing  at  a 
green  head  fly  or 
a  mosquito,  and 
talked  over  the 
day's  events, 
while  I  lolled  at 
ease  with  my  feet 
on  the  railing  and 
line  dangling  in 
the  water.  Sud- 
denly a  tarpon 
grabbed  my  hook 
and  started.  I 
don't  know 
whether  he  ever 
stopped.  He  clear- 
ed the  water  once,  a  magnificent  sight  against  the  lighted  west, 
and  when  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  line  he  kept  right  on  going, 

line  and  all. 

Our  trip  was  varied  by  the  announcement  of  the  cook  that 
the  water  kegs  must  leak,  for  they  were  empty.  In  the  gather- 
ing darkness  we  could  make  out  a  distant  fishing  boat,  so  we 
took  an  evening's  ride  in  the  dinghy,  begging  a  couple  of  buckets 
of  water  and  some  ice.  During  the  rest  of  the  trip  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  easy  on  the  supply  and  keep  a  watch  for  other  boats, 
but  at  no  time  did  we  have  to  alter  our  course  materially.  Next 
morning  Jimmie  the  porter  added  to  our  embarrassment  by 
getting  his  bed  sheet  tangled  in  the  timer  of  the  engine.  What 
took  Jimmie  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  accomplish  took  engineer 

"Red"  five  hours 

to    patch    up. 

Another    good 

colony   of   terns 

was     found     on 

Chandeleur,       a 

huge    colony    of 

Cabots  and  Roy- 
als    nesting    on 

the    exposed 

beaches    in    one 

great  flock.   The 

Royal  terns  are 

well  named,  for 


Just  a  minute ! — 
now  look  pleasant, 
please !  The  pelicans 
are  good-natured 
fellows  to  photo- 
graph, often  keep- 
ing so  near  the 
camera  as  to  be 
bothersome.  Stran- 
gers neither  inter- 
est nor  frighten 
them 


they  truly  have  a  royal  bearing;  large  strong-winged  birds  with 
dark  keen  eyes  and  heavy  capable  bill,  they  are  well  fitted  to  se- 
cure their  living  over  the  wide  stretching  gulf.  They  range  far 
for  their  food  and  secure  their  prey  by  darting  into  the  water 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  sometimes  disappearing  completely 
from  sight.  They  often  fish  in  flocks,  and  out  over  the  sparkling 
blue  water  the  distant  flash  of  wings  tells  the  fisherman  where  to 
head  to  make  his  haul  of  shrimp. 

The  terns  of  the  Gulf  Coast  were  wofully  persecuted  by 
the  feather  hunters  of  years  ago,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  they  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own.  These 
fine  large  terns  were  killed  by  thousands  and  their  nesting 
places   completely  broken   up.     They   are    fearless    fellows,   and 

when  one  of  their 


number  was  shot 
the  others  circled 
around  and 
around,  and  so 
fell  easy  victims 
to  the  merciless 
demand  for  orna- 
ment. 

Now  on  all 
the  outlying  isl- 
ands of  the  gulf, 
terns  again  nest 
by  the  thousands, 
and  they  are  no 
longer  disturbed 
during  the  nest- 
i  n  g  season — ex- 
cept when  enthu- 
siastic bird  pho- 
tographers may 
wander  ashore. 
They  are  tame, 
companion- 
able  fellows  and  stand  with  crest  erect,  great  flocks  of  thousands 
or  more,  and  all  shout  their  welcome — or  defiance — at  once. 

The  terns  are  community  nesters  to  a  marked  degree,  for  the 
ground  will  be  so  closely  packed  with  eggs  that  there  is  hardly 
room  for  another  bird.  They  lay  one  egg  only,  either  in  a  shallow 
pit  or  on  the  bare  sand,  and  both  birds  take  their  turn  incubat- 
ing. The  eggs  are  variously  mottled  and  of  many  sizes,  no  two 
eggs  alike,  and  the  young  birds  are  just  as  varied  in  their 
mottlings.  Some  are  pure  white,  others  are  brown,  with  all 
degrees  and  shades  between  the  two.  Many  of  the  young  have 
bright  orange  legs  and  feet,  while  others  are  brownish  black.  It  is 
usual  to  see  whole  rafts  of  these  little  birds  swimming  along  par- 
allel to  their  island,  and  they  often  go  far  out  to  sea.  We 
were  greatly  mystified  to  hear  a  clear  whistle-like  note  while  on 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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What  Plume  and  the  Istrian  Peninsula  Mean  to  the  Jugoslavs 


Photographs    From    the   War    Emer- 
gency and  Reconstruction  Department, 
Missionary  Centenary  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 


Isola,  whose  wholly  Italian 
population  is  joyous  now  in 
becoming  a  part  of  Italia 
Irredenta,  is  pictured  to  the 
right.  It  is  a  colorful  town 
with  mellow  white  buildings 
and  rich  olive  foliage  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  sea.  Mainly 
of  peasants,  much  of  its  pop- 
ulation works  in  the  vine- 
yards, for  excellent  grapes 
grow  here  and  much  wine  is 
made.  Others  cultivate  olives 
and  figs,  the  growing  of 
which  has  become  an  impor- 
tant industry  because 
of  the  warm,  dry 
climate 


Fiume  is  beautifully  located 
on  the  picturesque  Bay  of 
Quanero,  which  is  an  inlet  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  town  is 
laid  out  in  two  parts — the 
Old  Town  with  its  crooked 
winding  streets  on  the  hill; 
the  New  Town  stretching 
along  the  shore,  with  its 
broad  streets,  beautiful 
squares  and  public  buildings. 
Among  the  buildings  of  in- 
terest are  the  cathedral  with 
a  facade  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  and  the 
Municipal  Building  with  its 
ancient  tower  topped  by 
the  two  eagles  of  Fiume, 
different  from  the  double 
eagle  of  Austria.  Another 
structure  worthy  of  note  is 
the  Roman  triumphal  arch 
supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Emperor  Claudius 
II  Gothicus. 


Pirano,  another  seaport  of 
Istria,  is  picturesquely  sit- 
uated on  a  peninsula  in  the 
Bay  of  Largone,  not  far 
from  Trieste.  It  is  the  seat 
of  extensive  commerce  hav- 
ing deep  harbor  facilities, 
and  is  particularly  noted 
for  its  great  salt  works. 
Some  portions  of  the  old 
Venetian  walls  still  remain ; 
and  around  the  PunCa,  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  city,, 
are  remains  of  what  were 
probably  late  Roman  walls. 
Festivals,  marriages,  and 
funerals  are  observed  with 
medieval  splendor  —  espe- 
cially the  latter,  when  quav- 
ering red-coated  monks 
chant  as  they  climb  to  the 
late  Renaissance  cathedral, 
Pirano  is  now  jubilantly  ac- 
claiming its  annexation 
to  Italy 
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Italian  signs  were  lavishly  posted  in  Fiume  to  show  the  city's  loyalty 
to  Italy.     This  pillar  is  quite  characteristic  of  the   Italian  tempera- 
ment, as  one  poster  on  a  pillar  would  be  insufficient;  only  superlatives 
could  express  the  emotion  of  the  Italian  people  of  Fiume 


mmam 


Here  Croats  and  Italians 
are  mingled  in  the  daily 
market  -  going,  business- 
going  and  shopping.  Slavs 
and  Italians  have  striven 
for  predominance  in 
Fiume  for  centuries.  The 
Slavs  first  came  down 
from  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  into  the  Istrian 
peninsula  in  the  seventh 
century,  then  the  Vene- 
tians established  them- 
selves there  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  setting  up  a  mag- 
nificent  republic 


In  French,  Italian,  Slavic 
and  English,  so  that  not 
one  should  fail  to  read ! 
These  signs  were  printed 
during  the  dramatic  days 
when  the  dispute  over 
Fiume  was  absorbing  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Ver- 
sailles. They  were  posted 
everywhere  in  the  city  by 
Italian  natives  to  prove 
that  Fiume  is  rightfully 
Italian.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  they  made 
much  impression  on 
the  phlegmatic  Croat 


At  the  public  drinking  fountains  in  Istria  water  is  caught  and  carried  home 

in  large  wooden  pails.     It  is  not  just  a  drinking  fountain — it  is  a  common 

meeting  place  where  much  time  is  given  to  confidential  chatting,  and  much 

news  is  learned  about  one's  neighbor  and  one's  neighbor's  neighbor 


The   Croat   peasants   outside   of   Fiume   are   a  simple 
farming  people,  cultivating  the  soil  by  primitive  meth- 
ods.    They  take  great  pride  in  their  teams  of   oxen 
which  constitute  their  usual  means  of  travel 
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We  are  not  lim- 
ited in  style  of 
headdresses  i  n 
Istria.  Wood 
baskets,  water- 
jars,  whatever 
we  prefer,  will 
be  in  perfect 
good  taste!  And 
if  we  want  to 
move  we  will 
just  pack  our 
clothes,  hoist 
them  to  our 
heads  and  walk 
majestically  off. 
This  Italian 
woman  would 
laugh  a  t  any 
other  method  of 
pack-carrying 


The    Croat    is    very    similar    to 
the    Serbian    type.      They    have : 
been     changed    very    little    by 
their     contact      with     Western 
civilization    and    their    peasant 
costume   with    its   intricate   em- 
broidery and  brilliant  coloring, 
their  songs,  dances  and  musical | 
instruments     are     typical     o  f  I 
Serbia.    So  in  fact  is  their  whole 
manner  of  thought 


One  of  Italy's  greatest  problems  is  the  rebuilding  of  her  ruined 

roads.     This  is  an  Italian  peasant  girl  of  Istria,  who  with  Tony, 

her  donkey,  draws  crushed  stone  for  a  new  road  all  day 


There  will  probably  be  no  more  school 
for  this  Istrian  girl  of  twelve.  For 
she  and  mother  must  look  after  the 
five  other  children,  now  that  father 
was  reported  missing 


When  this  little  Croatian  saw  a  man 
stop  in  front  of  her  with  a  queer-look- 
ing box,  she  covered  up  her  eyes.  But 
curiosity  prevailed,  so  she  peeped  a 
little — and  was  caught! 


Croats  in  the  market  place  might  be 
compared  to  the  cracker-barrel  poli- 
ticians of  our  country  stores.  Here 
Fiume  farmers  gather  and  discuss 
everything  from  war  to  crops 
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A  hungry  boy 
and  a  dish  he 
likes  will  pro- 
duce much  the 
same  effect  any- 
where. The  fact 
that  he  is  a  war- 
sufferer  of  Istria 
makes  no  differ- 
ence. Just  now 
all  the  joys  of 
the  world  are 
his !  There's 
plenty  of  mis- 
chief in  his  face, 
too,  an,-l  that's 
a  rare  and  wel- 
come quality  in 
children  of  the 
war  country 


roatian  peasant  types  of  the 
rural  district  outside  of  Fiume 
are  shown  above.  The  Croats 
here  live  simply  in  cabins  of 
wood  and  thatch,  many  of  which 
have  been  demolished  in  the 
war.  Among  the  Croats  there  is 
practically  no  middle  class  be- 
tween the  sturdy  peasant  and 
ipe     educated     minority.       The 

peasants   are  stockily  built 


Since  his  father  was  lost  in  the  war,  Antonio  is  now  the  man  of 

the  family,  and  quite  proud  and  conscious  of  it  he  is.    Maria's  shawl 

used  to  be  a  table  cover  in  mother's  best  room 


This  old  Croat  has  evidently  been 
caught  in  a  rheumatic  mood.  The 
thrifty  Croats  of  Fiume  live  mostly 
outside  the  city.  They  are  much 
excited  over  the  city's  future 


This  might  be  a  fancy  headdress  from 

the  jaunty  way   in  which   she  carries 

it.     But  it's  not — it's  just  a  bundle  of 

firewood  from  the  wood  market 

of  a  city  of  Istria 


Before  the  war  this  Croat  was  a  pros- 
perous land  owner.     Now  his  chief  oc- 
cupation   is    cutting    wood    from    the 
stumps    of   what    was   formerly    a 
sturdy  strip  of  forest 


TRAVEL 


The  Palace  in  Fiume  was 
before  the  war  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  of 
this  once  valuable  free 
town  of  Hungary,  and  the 
home  of  much  splendor. 
Now  it  is  a  barracks  for 
the  Italian,  French,  Eng- 
lish and  American  Allied 
Army  of  Occupation 


The  shipyards  at  Fiume 
form  one  of  the  really 
vital  parts  of  the  city. 
This  port,  which  was 
formerly  the  only  seaport 
in  Hungary,  was  closed 
during  the  war,  but  now 
it  is  open  again  and  as 
busy  as  ever.  The  Wine 
Wharf  is  one  of  the 
picturesque  sights  of  the 
eitv 


It  is  very  early  morning 
and  the  peasants  are  on 
their  way  to  market.  The 
woman  doubtless  carries 
some  farm  produce  in  her 
kettle.  It  is  the  prevail- 
ing peasant  custom  that 
the  man  shall  ride  while 
the  woman  walks — with- 
out reference  to  the  size  of 
the  donkey !  All  seem  en- 
tirely satisfied  with 
the  arrangement 


Owing  to   the  depletion  of   livestock   during   the  war   these  peasants   have 

started  an  experiment  in  co-operation.    One  has  a  horse,  another  an  ox,  the 

third  a  donkey.     Adding  the  three  together  they  triple  their  load  of  farm 

produce  and  driving  to  town  are  indeed  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 


The   Italian   soldiers   at  present  occupying   Fiume 

feel  entirely  at  home,  for  the  children  of  the  town 

have  claimed  them  as  their  own  and  confidently  tell 

them  all  their  troubles  and  joys 
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<Q  Asahel    Curtis 

"Snow-capped  Mount  Rainier  is  in  sight  all  the  way  .  .  .  and  great  Nisqually  Glacier,  indenting  a  huge  gulf  in  the  mountainside,  pours  forth  a 
bevy  of  clear  fresh  water  streams  which  nourish  stolid  oaks  and  cottonwoods  in  the  valleys  below" 

A    MOTOR    TOUR    OF    THE    PUGET    ARCHIPELAGO 

The  Little-known  San  Juan  Islands  Which  Belong  to  the  United  States — Trips 
from    Seattle    by    Boat   and    Highway — The  Georgian  Circuit  to   Vancouver 

By  Helen  Starr 


BECAUSE  the  ex-Kaiser  al- 
ways hated  England,  the  most 
alluring  collection  of  verdure-clad 
islands  in  the  world  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States.  Back 
in  the  '70's  British  red-coats  occu- 
pied a  picturesque  logged  block- 
house on  Orcas  Island,  one  of  the 
San  Juan  group  in  northwestern 
Puget  Sound.  American  soldiers 
were  hustled  to  the  island  front. 
England  claimed  all  territory 
north  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
a  hundred  American  papers  took 
up  the  phrase  "54-40  or  Fight" 
and  used  it  as  a  catchy  news-sheet 
headline.  Arbitration  in  those 
days  seemed  more  to  the  public 
liking  than  the  rash  methods  used 
in  1914,  so  Wilhelm  of  Germany 


The  islands  of  the  St.   Lawrence  cannot  compare  in  mag- 
nificence  of   scale   with   the   132   islands    of   the   San   Juan 
group.      Only    the    larger    islands    are    here    shown 


was  asked  to  act  as  arbitrator  and 
settle  the  dispute.  Venting  cen- 
tury-old Prussian  spite  on  Eng- 
land, this  dotted  inland  sea,  almost 
flagrant  in  flaunting  its  scenic 
grandeur,  reverted  to  the  United 
States. 

The  motorist  who  circles  the 
large  islands  of  the  San  Juan 
group  pioneers  in  an  unusual 
paradise,  constantly  varying  in 
splendor  of  vista.  The  pygmy 
islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
give  a  mere  glimpse  of  the  scenic 
splendor  found  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  islands  of 
the  San  Juan  group.  Craggy 
rocked  shores  bedded  in  olive 
green  kelp  rise  to  variable  hills 
clad  in  fir,  some  of  them  of  im- 
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"Smugglers  in  early  days  used  these  landlocked  harbors  and  pocketed 

rocks  to  secrete  silks,  diamonds  and  opium  bought  from 

some   sneaking   Chinese   junk" 

posing  height.  Gray-white  sea  pigeons  shoot  out  from  the  rock 
shelved  shores  like  living  bombs  and  plunk  into  the  water  to  cap 
ture  pin-fish  for  their  young.  Herds  of  tremulous 
deer  swim  from  one  island  to  another  searching 
quieter  habitats,  for  it  was  only  in  1916  that  mo- 
toring through  this  last  frontier  became  a  possi- 
bility. Chinese  pheasant,  Hungarian  partridge, 
ruffed  grouse  and  wild  ducks  are  there  for  the 
shooting,  and  myriads  of  salmon  on  their  way  to 
spawning  grounds  .  in  mainland  rivers  pass 
through  the  narrow  island  channels.  From  the 
shores  skirting  the  Straights  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca 
where  the  great  "Kaisha"  vessels  head  toward 
Japan,  fleets  of  fishing  boats,  sometimes  as  many 
as  fifty  or  seventy-five  of  them  together,  spread 
their  nets  for  fish,  Old  Glory  whipping  the 
breeze  at  the  masthead  of  each  rocking  craft. 

Smugglers  in  early  days  used  the  landlocked 
harbors  and  pocketed  rocks  to  secrete  silks,  dia- 
monds and  opium  bought  from  some  sneaking 
Chinese  junk.  In  a  tangle  of  cypress  and 
madrona  atop  a  steep  bluff,  the  famous  smuggler 
Kelly  built  his  "phantom  cabin,"  long  an  elusive 
object  of  search  by  U.  S.  secret  service  men. 
Kelly  was  finally  dug  from  his  hiding  place,  but 
even  to-day  revenue  cutters  of  white  and  gold 
weave   in    and    out    of   the    islands   to   intercept 


smaller    craft    that    are     suspected    of     screening    contraband. 

Using  Seattle  as  a  base  the  motorist  can  drive  to  Bellingham 
and  with  his  car  board  one  of  the  small  boats  which  regularly 
travel  to  the  San  Juan  group.  Orcas  Island  is  fifty-seven  square 
miles  in  area.  Prosperous  little  truck  farms  cluster  in  the  valleys 
between  its  high  hills.  The  reefs  along  its  shores  are  washed  by 
unusually  high  tides  which  disclose  when  receding  marvelous 
marine  gardens  of  dripping  seaweed.  Crabs  scramble  over  the 
slippery  crags  and  little  rock  hollows  full  of  sea  water  make 
natural  aquariums  for  "small  fry."  Mt.  Constitution,  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  island  group  (2,408  ft.),  is  on  Orcas  Island.  Mossy, 
fern-edged  trails,  gradually  ascending,  make  the  climb  to  the  top 
an  easy  one.  Looking  below  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  one  sees  island  bodies  of  all  sizes,  some  of  them  boast- 
ing a  dozen  thriving  villages,  others  a  single  palatial  country 
estate  or  a  tiny  settler's  cabin  emitting  a  doleful  thread  of  blue 
smoke.  Other  islands  are  mere  rocks  crested  by  pines  and  are 
a  hazard  to  every  sort  of  floating  craft. 

Running  aboard  the  inter-island  boat  again,  the  motorist  can 
soon  reach  San  Juan  Island  (fifty-four  square  miles)  and  tour 
about  this  beautiful  country  for  a  day.  Ocean  blasts  whip  the 
western  slope  of  the  island,  but  the  eastern  slope  is  protected  by 
hills  and  in  its  fertile  valleys  there  are  vast  apple  orchards,  thrifty 
berry  patches,  waving  grain  and  herds  of  plump  sheep.  The 
town  of  Friday  Harbor  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state.  Crabs 
and  clams  in  great  quantity  are  canned  there.  Veins  of  gold, 
silver  and  copper  have  been  uncovered  on  the  island,  but  as  yet 
there  has  been  little  mining.  At  the  north  end  at  Roche  Har- 
bor there  are  immense  deposits  of  lime,  one  firm  shipping  one 
thousand  five  hundred  barrels  a  day.  An  old  English  fort  with 
its  forge,  barracks  and  blockhouse  still  stands  on  the  island.  The 
level  area  before  headquarters  and  the  winding  road  leading  to 
its  hilltop  lookout  were  literally  carved  out  of  solid  rock. 

From  Lopez  Island  (forty  square  miles)  the  motorist  can 
often  watch  shrimping  crews  at  work  in  their  small  boats. 
Seining  in  these  rich  fishing  beds  has  attracted  Norsemen,  Ice- 
landers and  Germans.  There  are  clams  to  be  dug  on  every  beach 
if  the  motorist  cares  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  the  hotels  and 
summer  resorts  seem  a  bit  too  civilized  in  such  a  gorgeous  set- 
ting, sleeping  bags  and  blankets  may  be  brought  or  real  camp 
beds  improvised  of  smooth  pine  branches  and  fern  fronds.  It 
rains  very  seldom  about  Puget  Sound  during  the  summer  months 
and  there  are  no  thunder  showers,  so  eastern  dangers  of  camping 
in  the  open  are  avoided.  And  there  are  no  poisonous  snakes  nor 
mosquito  pests.  Puget  Sound  evenings  are  always  cool,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  firewood  on  the  beach  and  in  the  forests  to  be 
had  for  the  taking.  Alaska  nights,  extending  their  influence  to 
the  sound,  bring  long  light  evenings. 

Captain  George  Vancouver  in  1792  sailed  about  Puget  Sound, 
named  all  the  little  bays  and  coves  on  Whidby  Island  and  called 
the  enormous  island  at  the  ocean  entrance  to  the  sound,  "Quadra 
and  Vancouver  Island,"  complimenting  a  friend  by  linking  the 
name  with  his  own.  Geographers  later  dropped  the  "Quadra" 
and  the  island  is  now  known  as  Vancouver. 


"The  mo 


vho  circles  the  large  islands  of  the  San  Juan  group  pioneers  in  an  unusual 
paradise— constantly  varying  in  splendor  of  vista" 
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Whidby  Island  is  perhaps  the  least  beautiful  island,  for  it 
has  no  rivers  or  mountains. 

From  Seattle  one  may  motor  to  the  town  of  Stanwood  and 
cross  a  bridge  connecting  the  mainland  with  Camano  Island. 
After  a  spin  about  this  island  the  party  may  connect  with  the 
ferry  at  the  village  of  Usalady  and  cross  a  lovely  stretch  of  water 
to  Oak  Harbor  on  Whidby  Island.  The  more  interesting  route 
to  Whidby  is  the  one  by  way  of  Anacortes  and  Fidalgo  "island 
The  great  salmon  cannneries  located  there  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, for  they  accomplish  a  remarkable  lot  of  domestic  labor 
The  raw  fish  from  the  vats  on  the  docks  are  cleaned,  cut  open, 
washed,  sliced,  cooked  and  canned,  all  by  means  of  intricate  ma- 
chinery. At  the  Anacortes  waterfront  one  signals  a  ferryman  by 
waving  flags  to  take  the  party  across  Deception  Pass.  Vancouver 
named  this  narrow  channel  through  which  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  the  tide  comes  rushing  in  mad  fury  between  the  narrow 
banks,  with  great  waves  crowding  over  the  top  and  piling  up  at 
the  entrance.     Great  eddies  with  open  vortices  swirl  from  the 


Seattle's  mod- 
ern skyscrapers 
are  doing  their 
best  to  rival 
Mount  Rainier 
— but  the  snowy 
head  of  the  old 
giant  looks 
mockingly  down 
on  Man  and  his 
little  dreams.  Us- 
ing Seattle  as  a 
base  the  motor- 
ist can  reach  the 
islands  via  boat 
from  Belling- 
ham  or  bridge 
from    Stanwood 


curls  of  the  waves  and  small  boats  trying  to  cross  at  that  point 
in  the  tide  are  in  danger  of  being  beaten  into  shavings  on  the 
rocks. 

Huge,  velvety,  red  rhododendrons  bedeck  the  Whidby  Island 
country  in  the  spring.  Good  and  picturesque  roads  skirt  the 
lakes,  the  fertile  valleys  and  the  beaches  facing  the  deep  channels 
on  the  western  slope  where  the  big  ships  go  out  to  sea.  The  nar- 
row beaches  of  the  east  side  of  the  island  border  a  strip  of  water 
rivaling  the  sky  for  its  share  of  indigo.  Fort  Casey  is  on  Whidby 
Island  and  its  searchlights  guard  the  ocean  entrance  to  the  sound 
with  powerful  eyes ;  they  circle  and  sweep  over  the  island  waters 
toward  nightfall,  sending  great  shafts  of  white  light  across  the 
quiet  dairy  farms,  the  little  streams  and  the  chance  visiting  party. 
Blockhouses  built  during  the  Indian  wars  still  stand  at  the  little 
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town  of  Coupeville.  One  of  the  finest  dairy  ranches  in  the  entire 
west  is  located  at  the  small  settlement  of  Greenbank,  and  there 
are  good  hotels  in  plenty — not  the  luxurious  nearby  New  York 
variety,  but  the  simple,  comfortable  sort  of  stopping  place  that 
fits  this  beautiful  country. 

The  most  interesting  approach  to  Vancouver  Island  is  by  way 
of  the  Georgian  Circuit.  This  is  an  ideal  trip  for  a  week  or  two 
of  motoring  and  sightseeing,  for  it  covers  four  hundred  and 
forty-seven  miles  of  roadway  in  all.  The  first  lap  of  the  journey 
extends  to  Tacoma  and  Olympia  where  a  side  trip  can  be  made 
to  Camp  Lewis,  the  largest  permanent  army  cantonment  in  the 
country.  Snow-capped  Mount  Rainier  is  in  sight  all  the  way  to 
Olympia  and  great  Nisqually  Glacier,  indenting  a  huge  gulf  in 
the_  mountainside,  pours  forth  a  bevy  of  clear  fresh  water  streams 
which  nourish  stolid  oaks  and  cottonwoods  in  the  valleys  below. 

Low,  green  little  channels  and  waving  sea  grasses  skirt  the 
roads  and  bay  about  Olympia.  Just  beyond,  the  road  winds  to 
an  elevated  plateau  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  divide  one  can 
see  a  long  blue  valley  where  Hood's  Canal — not  an  artificial 
canal  but  a  wide  strip  of  the  sea — lies  between  purple  hills  browed 
in  snow.  The  road  follows  the  beautiful  canal  for  a  long  stretch, 
then  swings  into  a  country  where  the  land  seems  almost  raw. 
Scattered  clearings  and  fire-blasted  forest  giants  seem  significant 
of  hard-fought  battles  between  men  and  a  too  lusty  growth  of 
sprouting  things.  Before  reaching  the  Puget  Sound  waters  again 
at  Port  Angeles,  the  motorist  can  turn  through  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  wilderness  toward  beautiful  Lake  Crescent  and  see 
the  great  spruce  forests  where  30,000  soldiers  patriotically  worked 
in  the  wilderness  in  the  summer  of  1918  to  get  out  material  for 
aeroplane  beams. 

A  band  of  Indians  lives  in  a  majestically  wooded  reservation 
fronting  the  sea  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Olympic  peninsula. 
They  paddle  along  the  shores  in  the  enormous  canoe  craft  they 
have  used  for  so  many  centuries  or  mend  their  fish  nets  on  the 
sunny  sands.  Quarreling  sea-gulls  scream  through  the  air,  but 
below  in  the  Indian  cabins  life  is  a  quiet  thing 
lived  without  urgency  or  strain  or  ambition. 

At  Port  Angeles  the  Georgian  Circuit  takes 
to  the  water.  Touring  parties  must  board  the 
boat  which  passes  the  immense  natural  break- 
water of  the  harbor  and  crosses  the  Straights  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  quaint  old  English  town 
of  Victoria  on  Vancouver  Island.  The  driver 
must  remember  to  "left  turn"  in  Canadian  terri- 
tory, for  the  rule  "Keep  to  the  left  of  the  road 
and  pass  on  the  right"  runs  counter  to  our  traffic 
laws  in  the  States.  The  people,  the  homes,  out- 
door sports  and  office  hours  are  decidedly  Eng- 
lish. The  police  are  "bobbies,"  a  city  block  is  a 
"square,"  and  tea  is  a  rigorous  daily  habit.  There 
is  a  delightful  air  of  leisure  in  Victoria  seldom 
encountered  in  bustling  American  cities.  There 
are  delightful  short  drives  about  the  city  like  the 
run  to  Esquimalt,  Great  Britain's  only  naval  sta- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  the  forty-five  mile 
trip  to  the  Jordan  River,  or  the  famous  Malahat 
Drive  between  Victoria  and  Shawnigan  Lake. 

The  Georgian  Circuit  tour  road  winds  through 
the  island,  hitting  the  sea  every  few  miles,  then 
rising  again  over  fertile  farm  lands  and  passing 
on  through  sleepy  hamlets.  The  grace  of  moun- 
tain and  sea,  the  brilliant  chromes  and  reds  in 
sunset  colors  and  the  blue  efflorescent  shafts  of 
the  Northern  lights  flashing  in  the  long  evenings, 
cast  a  hypnotic  spell.  This  indeed  seems  a  para- 
dise to  the  city-worn  man. 

In  beautiful  Cowichan  Lake  there  are  trout  of  diversified 
sorts,  and  finding  dozens  of  other  lakes  where  fishing  might  keep 
one  engrossed  until  the  time  limit  of  a  license  was  spent,  the 
tourist  gives  up  and  crosses  Vancouver  Island.  The  road  termi- 
nates at  Nanaimo,  a  hillside  town  protected  at  its  base  by  a  string 
of  small  islands.  The  place  was  formerly  a  port  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  The  mainland  and  the  city  of  Vancouver  are 
reached  by  one  of  the  schedule  boats  leaving  Nanaimo. 

The  most  beautiful  city  park  in  the  world  is  at  Vancouver. 

Great  trees,  a  profusion  of  vines,  moist  lichens,  ferns  and  moss 

make  Stanley  Park  a  spot  never  to  be  forgotten.    There  are  other 

drives  running  out  from  this  city.    Within  ten  miles  lies  a  scenic 

{Continued  on  page  47) 
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Although   of   a   friendly   and    apparently   harmless   disposition,  these  smiling  savages   follow  the  Spartan  custom  of 
destroying  all  deformed  children.     And  after  the  old  people  of  the  tribe  have  reached  a  certain  age  they  are  merrily 

killed  and  eaten  by  the  rest  of  their  mourning  (?)  relatives 

EXPLORING      IN      CANNIBAL       AUSTRALIA 

A  Short  Account  of  Captain  White's  Expedition  Into  Central  Australian  Wilds — 
II  \  i:  d  Xat  re  Customs  and  Lack  of  Costume — Strange  Habit  of  Eating  Old  People 

By  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt 
Photographs  by  Captain  S.  A.  White 


UNEXPLORED  Australia!  The  two  words  are  sufficient  to 
arouse  a  desire,  in  the  heart  of  any  true  lover  of  adven- 
ture, to  take  to  the  mountains,  to  the  plains,  and  to  the  scrub  of 
that  most  alluring  of  all  the  world's  unknown  lands.  There  are 
to-day  no  end  of  unexplored  regions  in  that  great  island  continent 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  these  offer  for  exploration 
grand  mountain 
ranges,  superb 
forests,  lovely 
rivers  and  myri- 
ads of  attractive 
lakes  and  lagoons, 
in  addition  to 
animal  and  plant 
life  unknown  to 
science. 

Eor  several 
years  past  that 
most  intrepid  of 
Australian  explor- 
ers, Captain  S. 
A.  White,  usually 
accompanied  b  y 
his  fearless  wife, 
has  led  important 
expeditions  into 
the  very  heart  of 


Oodnadatta — a     long- 


The  exploring  party  heard  loud  "yacking"  calls  like  a  baboon's  cries,  and  suddenly  seven  figures 
appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  grotesquely  silhouetted  against  the  sky 


this  continent ;  and  on  all  these  hazardous  trips  he  has  been  more 
or  less  equipped  to  reap  the  full  scientific  results.  The  new  ter- 
ritory explored  by  Captain  White  in  his  Northwestern  Expedition 
extends  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Musgrave  Ranges  to 
and  including  a  part  of  the  route  where  the  party  passed  through 
stretch     of     hitherto     unknown    country. 

The  pack  ani- 
mals employed  on 
this  trip  consisted 
of  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  cow  cam- 
els, several  of 
which  were  of 
such  a  nervous 
type  that  it  made 
their  loading  and 
unloading  a  mat- 
ter of  consider- 
able difficulty,  to 
say  nothing  of 
the  addit  i  o  n  a  I 
time  it  required. 
Indeed,  one  of 
them  was,  as  Cap- 
tain White  says, 
"so  averse  to  be- 
ing     loaded      ut> 
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that  she  had  to  be  tied  down  while  this  was  done,  expostulating  all 
the  time  in  a  loud  and  powerful  voice,  which  was  between  a  roar 
and  a  yell,  keeping  a  wide-open  mouth  and  always  on  the  lookout 
to  spit  some  of  her  half-digested  food  over  her  tormentors.  When 
two  or  three  camels  were  being  loaded  at  the  same  time,  their  vol- 
untary concert  was  painful  to  listen  to.'' 

Even  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  proper  loading  of 
of  these  "ships  of  the  desert"  is  by  no  means  an  uninterest- 
ing procedure,  each  animal  being  registered  with  respect 
to  the  weight  of  the  load  it  can  carry  during  the  marches. 
Coming  to  the  ground  on  its  folded  legs,  there  stand  on 
either  side  of  it  two  packers.     These  men  first  adjust  the 
saddle  on  the  animal's  back,  then  lift  on  the  required  load, 
which,  when  duly  placed,  just  clears  the  ground  on  both 
sides,  the  strapping  being  by  ropes  drawn  over  the  top. 
To  come  again  to  its  feet,  the  camel  performs  a  quadruple 
see-saw  movement  by  first  rising  half  way  up 
on   its  hind  legs,  then  the  same  with  its   fore 
legs ;  next  the  hind  pair  are  completely  straight- 
ened out,  and  the  fore  limbs  follow  suit,  which 
brings  him  on  all  four  feet  with  his  back  and 
load   far  above  your  reach.     Should  the   load 
be  badly  balanced,  the  men  give  the  rope  the 
requisite   yank,   and   this   procedure    invariably 
causes  the  camel  to  roar  and  yell  in  the  most 
ferocious    manner     imaginable — the     bellowing 
being   heard    a    long    distance    away.      On    the 
march,  however,  they  trudge  along  peacefully 
in  single  file. 

This  Northwestern  Expedition,  which  left 
Adelaide  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1914,  was 
prompted  by  Sir  Richard  Butler,  then  Minister 
for  Mines,  and  was  under  the  command  of  Mr.  R.  Lockhart,  B.  E. 
Captain  White  was  invited  to  join  it  as  scientist,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  take  with  him  as  his  assistant  and  taxidermist  Mr.  J.  P. 
Rogers  ;  other  persons  and  servants  completed  the  party.  During 
the  first  three  days  they  traveled  seven  hundred  miles  by  rail, 
reaching  the  town  of  Oodnadatta  (see  map  at  end  of  article),  and 
the  following  day  they  made  camp  at  Todmorton,  which  was 
left  the  next  day,  and  the  expedition  traveled  a  westerly 
direction  along  the  dry,  sandy  course  of  the  Alberga  River,  where 
a  camp  was  made.  Then  on  to  Coongra  Creek,  Lambinna  Soak, 
Yoolperlunna  Creek,  Wantapella  Swamp  and  to  Indulkana 
Springs,  where  some  fine  specimens  were  obtained,  and  the  native 
fig  tree  and  Murray  pine  were  observed  for  the  first  time. 


The  old  women  of  the  tribe 

wear  an  ill-tempered  look,  as 

if  they  knew  they  were  near- 

ing  the  "roasting"  age ! 


A  more  direct  westerly  course  was  now  taken  and  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  natives  showed  for  the  first  time.  This  was 
an  old  and  apparently  abandoned  game-trap,  built  with  branches 
of  the  mlilga. 

A  great  wing  was  formed  that  narrowed  gradually  towards 
a  low  saddle  in  the  ridge,  where  the  natives  knew  the  wallabies 
and  other  animals  crossed  over.  Here  a  pitfall  was  sometimes 
made;  but  more  often  the  hunting  party,  selected  for 
their  skill,  hid  among  the  rocks  where  the  entrapped 
animals  must  pass  in  their  attempts  to  find  a  way  out. 
Many  "drivers"  with  spears  compel  them  from  behind 
to  run  the  gauntlet  that  awaits  them  further  on.  Once 
in  this  narrower  run,  the  party  with  the  weapons  make 
short  work  of  them,  as  the  frightened  herd  attempts 
the  hopeless  effort  to  speed  by. 

Typical    central    Australian    scenes    were    now    of 
everyday  occurrence,  such  as  a  great  number  of 
rock  wallabies — a  small  species  of  kangaroo — 
^  that  came  out  to  sun  themselves  on  the  warm 

rocks  in  the  evening.  Tracks  of  a  very  much 
larger  species  of  kangaroo  were  numerous ; 
wonderful  trees  and  plants ;  rare  birds  and  in- 
sects, and  much  else  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  traveler  and  naturalist.  At  night  every- 
thing was  frozen  hard ;  yet  these  nocturnal 
frosts  did  not  seem  to  check  plant-growth  or 
cause  animals  to  hibernate. 

Signs  pointing  to  the  presence  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  region  were  becoming  frequent ; 
smoke  was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  occasional 
footprints  were  noticed  in  the  sand.  Later  on, 
the  Musgrave  Ranges  dimly  loomed  up  to  the 
northward ;  they  presented  a  scene  of  great  masses  of  granite 
rock,  faintly  discernible  through  a  partly  enveloping  thin,  gray 
mist.  An  elegant  water-hole  was  found  containing  several  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water,  and  here  the  party  went  into  camp.  Round 
the  Musgraves  some  of  the  scenery  was  very  forbidding ;  much 
else  was  unusual,  while  the  nights  were  bitterly  cold  and  the  vege- 
tation in  many  places  so  dense  that  to  find  good  camps  often 
proved  a  difficult  matter.  Still  the  collections  were  growing 
through  the  tireless  efforts  of  these  field  naturalists.  Many  holes 
were  discovered,  some  of  which  were  fully  four  feet  deep.  These 
turned  out  to  be  excavations  made  by  the  natives  in  their  search 
for  the  famous  sugar  ?nt  which  is  eaten  by  them. 

Up  to  this  poii;t   the   Musgraves  really  presented  but   little 


"The  pack  animals  employed  on  this  trip  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  sixteen  cow  camels,  several  of  which  were  of  such  a  nervous  type  that  it  made 
their  loading  and  unloading  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Indeed,  one  of- them  was  so  averse  to  being  loaded  that  she  had  to  be  tied  down 
while  this  was  done,  expostulating  all  the  time  in  a  loud  and  powerful  voice  which  was  between   a  roar  and  a  yell,   keeping   a   wide-open   mouth 

and  always  on  the  lookout  to  spit  some  of  her  half-digested  food  over  her  tormentors" 
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The  "ship  of  the  desert"  is  the  only 
trip  into  the  Australian  interior, 
always,  and   at  times  he 


The    men    wear    their    hair    long, 

braided  and  built  up   into  a  high 

chignon    behind.       The    women, 

strangely  enough,  wear  theirs 

cut  short 


to  encourage  the  explorers. 
The  traveling  was  extremely 
rough ;  the  country  dried  up 
and  almost  devoid  of  plant  and 
animal  life ;  everything  was 
more  or  less  forbidding,  with 
nights  so  cold  as  to  cause  much 
discomfort,  and  apparently  lit- 
tle beyond  to  invite  further 
advance. 

However,  most  unexpect- 
edly a  great  change  was  sprung 
upon  them,  almost  without  warning.  "Mr.  Jack  having  signaled 
from  the  top  of  a  rocky  ridge,"  says  Captain  White,  "the  long  line 
of  camels  started  to  pick  their  way  among  the  loose  stones  and 
boulders,  their  big,  soft,  spongy  feet  spreading  out  on  the  rough 
rocks  as  they  put  the  combined  weight  of  body  and  load  on  each 
foot  in  turn,  their  heads  bent  low  to  examine  the  ground  imme- 
diately in  front  of  them,  knowing  that  a  false  step  would  mean 
destruction.  As  soon  as  the  ridge  was  reached,  and  before  we 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  country  beyond,  two  birds  flew  from  a  low 
flowering  shrub  growing  among  the  rocks.  These  birds  turned 
out  to  be  a  variety  of  the  rare  Keart'.and  honey  eater.  After 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  the  camels  began  the  descent  on 
the  other  side,  and  we  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  country  ahead 
of  us.  What  a  change  had  come  over  the  scene !  A  fine  plain, 
very  level,  and  dotted  over  with  cork  trees  in  full  bloom,  stretched 
away  in  front  of  us ;  fine  ranges  looming  up  on  each  side,  to  form 
innumerable  nooks  and  bays.  During  good  seasons  this  plain 
must  be  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Passing  over  the 
plain,  we  crossed  a  low  saddle  and  found  we  were  in  Ernest 
Giles'  renowned  Glen  Ferdinand.  It  was  a  glorious  sight— a 
wide  glen  shut  in  on  either  side  by  majestic  mountains,  and  down 
the  centre  a  creek  was  traced  by  the  growth  of  fine  red  gums. 
Tt  was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun  shone  between  the  rugged  peaks  of  the 
western  range,  and  lit  up  the  gentle  slope,  down  which  our 
caravan  was  now  moving.  All  round  grew  a  mass  of  billy-but- 
tons which,  in  the  sunlight,  looked  like  a  carpet  of  gold,  and  our 
beasts  of  burden  were  snatching  huge  mouthfuls  as  they  moved 
along.  I  forgive  Giles  for  his  glowing  description.  It  was  a 
good  season  at  the  time  he  saw  this  spot,  the  first  time  for  any 
man  to  see  the  country."  (Sept.  4,  1873.)  A  little  further  up 
the  glen  the  expedition  went  into  camp ;  some  splendid  collecting 
was  done  here,  especially  in  the  matter  of  plants  and  rare  birds. 

Sometimes  the  expedition  split  up  into  separate  parties,  each 
taking  a  few  camels  and  the  necessary  outfit  for  collecting  and 


dependable  animal  to  use  on  a 
Sureness  and  wisdom  he  has 
develops  near-speed 


The  savages  fight  and  hunt  with  a 
peculiar  weapon  of  their  own  man- 
ufacture,   the    ivanna    or    spear,    a 
thick  stick  shaped  and  hard- 
ened by  fire 


starting  out  in  different  direc- 
tions from  the  base  camp ;  thus 
they  were  enabled  to  explore 
the  country  all  about.  Often 
the  search  for  water  compelled 
such  a  course,  and  science  was 
the  gainer,  inasmuch  as  a  great 
mass  of  new  material  was  thus 
obtained.  They  were  several 
days     passing     through     Glen 


Ferdinand,  and  it  grew  narrower  and  narrower  as  the  ex- 
pedition advanced,  until  finally  the  camels  were  tramping  forward 
in  the  creek  bottom,  single  file.  The  country  was  brimful  of 
interest,  and  undescribed  specimens  of  many  creatures  and  plants 
were  added  to  the  collection.  In  a  few  days  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  the  Moorilyanna  native  well  in  order  to  obtain 
water,  and  they  were  fortunate  in  so  doing,  as  not  only  were 
many  additional  specimens  collected,  but  also  "some  strange  and 
interesting  native  paintings  were  seen  and  photographed  as  well 
as  a  small  cave  which  had  been  used  for  ceremonial  purposes. 
It  was  decorated  with  paintings  inside,  and  around  the  entrance 
numerous  fires  had  been  lit." 

As  the  expedition  passed  out  of  the  Everards  to  the  west  and 
approached  a  narrow  neck  where  the  ranges  on  either  side  con- 
verged towards  each  other,  loud  "yacking"  calls  were  heard  which 
greatly  resembled  those  of  a  species  of  baboon  found  in  Africa. 
The  boys  answered  the  call,  and  in  a  short  time  a  party  of  six 
natives  appeared.  They  were  armed  with  three  or  four  single- 
barb  spears  each,  and  a  spear-thrower  which  they  called  mooro, 
a  yam-stick,  wanna;  also  a  food  and  water  bowl,  wera.  They 
were  finely-developed  men,  stood  five  feet  ten  or  over,  and  were 
almost  nude,  for  all  that  was  upon  their  bodies  was  a  thin,  twisted 
hair  cord  round  the  waist,  and  some  eagle-down.  This  cord 
often  supports  small  articles  that  the  wearer  desires  to  carry  and 
is  sometimes  drawn  tight  about  the  abdomen  to  mitigate  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  The  abdomens  of  these  natives  were  not  distended 
like  most  aborigines.  Their  chests  and  arms  were  covered  with 
red  ochre,  and  a  line  of  white  down,  attached  by  means  of 
human  blood,  formed  a  half-circle,  extending  from  one  arm- 
pit to  the  other.  The  hair  was  tied  back,  in  some  cases  form- 
ing a  long  chignon,  bound  with  a  string  of  human  hair  and 
decorated  with  hawk's  feathers.  Two  of  these  men  carried  fire- 
sticks  which  they  waved  to  keep  alight.  They  held  a  round 
green  object  between  their  lips,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to 
be  a  green  solanum  fruit,  but  afterwards  was  found  to  be  a  ball 
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of  native  tobacco  which  stained  their  lips  a  yellowish-green  color. 
After  taking  some  photographs  and  giving  them  presents,  the 
party  moved  on,  with  them  in  close  attendance.  As  soon  as  they 
were  outside  the  neck  the  natives  began  firing  the  porcupine 
grass,  and  signified  by  signs  that  they  were  letting  their  people 
know  in  which  direction  the  party  was  traveling. 

On  this  expedition  Captain  White  was  the  first  ornithologist 
to  penetrate  the  far  northwest  of  Australia,  and  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  ninety-four  species  of  birds,  five  of  which  were  new  to 
science.  Nearly  two  hundred  species  of  plants  were  also  ob- 
tained, and  a  few  mammals.  An  unusually  large  array  of  insects 
was  collected,  and  of  the  thirty  species  of  ants  obtained  no  fewer 
than  twenty  species  and  sub-species  were  new. 

The  people  found  living  in  and  around  the  Everard  Range 
which  is  about  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Oodnadatta 
a  comparatively  fine-appearing  race,  and  disposed  to  be  very 
friendly  toward  such  whites  as 
pass  through  their  domains. 
They  are  of  admirable  phy- 
sique and  remarkably  agile, 
with  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  developed  to  a  most 
extraordinary  degree.  This 
race  is  split  up  into  many 
tribes,  running  all  the  way 
from  a  single  family  to  where 
the  party  may  number  fifty  or 
more — though  a  lesser  collec- 
tion is  the  rule.  The  dry  coun- 
try and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing food  will  account  for  this 
and  for  the  various  parties  be- 
ing each  in  possession  of  its 
own  district.  Both  sexes  go 
about  practically  nude,  their 
bodies  being  marked  by  many 
scars,  which  are  less  pro- 
nounced on  the  women  than  on 
the  men.  The  young  bucks  de- 
vote much  of  their  time  to  ar- 
ranging their  long  hair. 
Women  have  short  hair  in 
most  cases  as  they  must  supply 
the    men     with    hair     for    the 

g-string.  Only  one  boy  baby  was  observed,  all  the  others  being 
finely  formed  girls — plump  and  very  jolly;  other  children  of 
various  ages  were  well  nourished  and  also  good  tempered. 

Women  who  have  ceased  child-bearing  are  required  to  nurse 
wild  dogs,  which  they  carry  around  their  waists,  holding  the  ani- 
mals in  front  of  them  by  the  hind  paws,  the  nose  and  the  fore 
paws.     One  of  the  ceremonial  customs  is  to  pierce  the  septum  of 
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"All  the  members  of  the  tribe  have 

the  septum  of  the  nose  pierced,  to 

carry  the  wing-bone  of  a  bustard  or 

an   ornamental   stick" 


In  the  Everard  caves,  the  rocky  entrance  to  which  is  shown  above, 

many  crude  native  paintings  were  found  by  the  expedition.     Huge 

granite  boulders  will  often  crack  with  a  tremendous  report  on   a 

hot  day  following  an  unusually  cold  night 


"A  little  further  up  the  glen  the  expedition  went  into  camp 
of  gold — the  camels  were  snatching  huge 


the  nose  of  all  males  to  carry 
the  wing-bone  of  a  bustard  or 
an  ornamental  stick.  This  op- 
eration is  performed  at  a  very 
early  age. 

It  was  learned  that  they  de- 
stroy   their    crippled    or    de- 
formed children,  and  kill  and 
eat    the    aged    couples.       The 
Everard  natives  greatly   fear 
the    Mamoo,    the    Musgrave 
tribe.      Indeed,  it  was  estab- 
lished beyond  all  doubt  that  the  members  of  these  two  tribes  of 
aborigines  eat  each  other  whenever  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is 
afforded. 

These  natives  seem  to  have  a  regular  supply  of  nutritious 
food,  and,  as  one  of  the  results,  the  young  women  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  shapely  and  lithe  in  all  of  their  movements.  In  addition 
to   the   decorations   already   described,   many   men   smear   much 

red  ochre  over  their 
bodies,  which  adds  to 
their  wild  and  pictur- 
esque appearance.  A 
single-  barbed  spear 
about  nine  feet  long  is 
their  principal  weapon 
in  fighting  and  hunting. 
Its  head  is  separate 
from  the  shaft  and  fast- 
ened on  with  tendons  or 
sinews.  Boomerangs  are 
not  used.  They  use  the 
curious  yam-stick  for 
digging  out  food,  and  a 
big  bowl  for  carrying  it. 
Children  are  often 
placed  in  these  bowls, 
covered  over  with  leaves 
and  put  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree  while  the  mother 
searches  for  food.  As 
a  rule  they  subsist  on 
kangaroos,  wallab  i  e  s  , 
emu  eggs,  lizards,  ants, 
.    .    .    it  was  sunset  and  the  grass  looked  like  a  carpet  men,    women    and    cnil- 

mouthfuls    as   they   moved    along"  dren,    fruit,    wild    dogs, 
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or  dingoes ;  the  larvae  of  a  big  moth — margu,  sugar  ants,  certain 
seeds,  figs  and  other  things. 

When  the  seasons  are  good  the  water  supply  is  ample,  which 
allows  the  natives  to  hunt  over  considerable  areas  of  country; 
on  the  other  hand  a  very  dry  year — and  sometimes  rain  does  not 
fall  for  a  year — confines  the  water  to  rock-holes  and  native  wells. 
One  of  the  great  features  of  the  granite  country  are  these  rock- 
holes,  some  of  them  having  a  capacity  of  hundreds  of  gallons — 
others  not  more  than  a  pint  or  so. 

The  natives  decorate  their 
bodies  with  considerable  taste 
and  skill,  some  of  the  designs 
being  very  striking.  Further 
than  this,  their  native  art  or 
art  sense  leads  them  to  ex- 
ecute curious  pictographs  on 
the  rocks.  Red,  white  and 
black  are  the  principal  colors 
employed.  They  often  depict 
rude  emu  tracks  and  hunting 
scenes  such  as  our  American 
Indians  produced. 

Captain  White  found  the 
natives  generally  "a  good-na- 
tured, happy-go-lucky  peo- 
ple." Of  course  their 
characters  are  as  varied  as 
those  of  the  white  race ;  there 
are  cheerful  as  well  as  sullen 
individuals.  But  taking  them 
as  a  whole  they  are  a  happy 
people,  extremely  fond  of 
their  children.  The  big  chil- 
dren often  throw  their  arms 
around  their  mother  and 
caress  her.     The  men  give  up 

much  of  their  time  to  entertaining  the  boys  and  girls ;  but  what- 
ever the  amusement  may  be,  it  is  always  intended  to  be  edu- 
cational. The  boys  follow  their  fathers  and  the  girls  their  moth- 
ers, and  each  sex  is  thus  taught  the  various  requirements  of  their 
wild  lives. 

In  wet  weather  they  build  "shelters"  of  sticks  and  boughs  of 
trees,  much  like  our  Indian  tepees.  These  shelters  are  seen 
everywhere  throughout  the  mountains,  the  recent  ones  fresh  and 
green,  others  in  various  stages  of  drying  up  and  going  to  pieces. 
Caution  is  maintained  to  build  out  of  the  sight  of  other  natives 
who  are  liable  to  attack,  kill  and  eat  them.  Shelters  are  never 
far  from  a  good  water-hole.  Captain  White  claims  that  these  frail 
structures  are  never  used  a  second  time.  In  fact,  the  natives 
can  never  be  induced  to  enter  an  old  shelter,  as  they  say  that  a 
shelter  is  no  sooner  old  than  an  evil  spirit  steps  in  to  occupy  it. 
The  natives  sleep  in  pairs  in  rows,  with  a  fire  kept  up  between 
every   couple,   and   have   no    covering   even   during   the    coldest 


A  certain  crude  likeness  to  men  may  be  found  in  these  native  rock 
paintings  at  Moorilyanna  Soak 
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nights.     Sometimes  a  native  will  roll  into  his  fire  at  night,  thus 
producing  ugly  scars. 

On  the  march  they  carry  lighted  "fire-sticks,"  which  they 
wave  to  keep  alight  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  can  strike  fire 
only  with  difficulty.  Their  quaint  ceremonial  dances  were  quite 
new  to  Captain  White,  who  is  familiar  with  most  of  the  native 
rites.  In  one  of  these  only  three  dancers  enter — all  young  men. 
They  decorate  their  chests  with  special  designs  of  the  white- 
down  of  the  wedge-tailed  eagle  stuck  on  with  human  blood  in  a 

curve  from  one  armpit  to  the 
other,  as  described  before,  and 
smear  their  bodies  with  red 
ochre.  They  carry  a  wand — 
gum — six  feet  long  with  the 
leaves  left  on  at  one  end,. 
while  the  entire  bark  is 
stripped  off  and  the  whole 
stick  smeared  with  human- 
blood.  Before  the  latter 
dries  three  rings  of  feather- 
down  are  made  to  stick  fast 
to  it. 

"The  women,  men  and 
children  sang  a  low,  monoto- 
nous song,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per at  first,"  says  Captain, 
White,  "but  after  a  time  it 
swelled  in  volume  and  became 
louder  and  louder,  many  of 
the  singers  keeping  time  by 
beating  the  ground  with  their 
short-pointed  sticks.  When 
the  song  had  reached  its  high- 
est pitch  the  three  perform- 
ers dashed  out  of  the  scrub 
( which  was  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness) into  the  bare  space  in  front  of  the  fires,  and  singing  loudly, 
kept  time  by  stamping  the  ground  with  great  force  with  the  right 
foot.  They  stood  in  the  same  place  for  some  time,  and  soon  had 
a  hole  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  stamped  in  the  sandy  soil.  The 
song  died  away  in  cadence  and  became  lower  and  lower.  The 
performers  had  been  facing  the  east ;  they  now  turned  to  the 
west,  still  stamping  vigorously,  this  time  with  the  left  foot. 
When  the  song  had  died  down  to  a  mere  whisper,  the  performers 
rushed  back  into  the  darkness.  This  was  repeated  many  times ; 
and  the  last  time,  when  the  chanting  or  singing  had  died  gently 
out,  the  men  lay  flat  down  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and 
this  was  the  finale." 

Captain  White  has  published   for  his  personal  uses  various 
pamphlets  dealing  with  his  scientific  researches  and  adventures, 
but  little  has  reached  the  general  public.     This  account  is  pre- 
pared not  only  from  his  pamphlets  but  from  private  correspond- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


h.vnn,.      i  •         !  J     °f  P,1"",1  hfe'  Wlth  niShts  so  cold   as  to  cause  diseomfort-a  great  contrast  to  the  luxuriant  plains  and  vallev 

beyond  where  numerous  specimens  of  rare  birds  and  plant  life  were  found  by  the  naturalists.     Evening  in  the  desert  swoops  down  with  a  birdlike 

swiftness,  plunging  the  caravans  into  a  black  solitude  whose  vastness  almost  frightens  a  mere  human  being 
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In  Prince  William  Sound  the  steamer  coasts  along  a  marvelous  waterfront  of  ice,  past  towering  walls  of  glittering  "blue  glass"  of  Columbia 
Glacier.    Occasionally  a  huge  block  breaks  off  and  falls  into  the  ocean  with  a  crash  that  can  be  heard  across  the  sound 


THE       ROMANCE       OF      THE       ICE      AGE 

Wonderful  Glacial  Formations  of  the  Northwest — The  Stupendous  Irresistible  Force 
Which  Pygmies  Man's  Noblest  Engineering  Feat — Alaska  Claims  Innumerable 
Beautiful  Glaciers  and  Glacial  Fiords  as    Well    as    Towering    Mountain    Peaks 

By   Guy   E.   Mitchell 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey 


MANY  thousands  of  years  ago  the  entire  northern  half  of 
America  was  covered  with  a  bank  of  snow-ice  hundreds  of 
feet  deep — the  Glacial  Period.  Here  and  there  in  the  United 
States  are  to  be  found  to-day  feeble  remnants  of  this  vast  glacier, 
while  in  Alaska,  except  for  the  comparison  with  those  of  the  Ice 
Age,  the  glaciers  are  of  majestic  proportions.  The  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  these  huge  ice  streams,  slowly  flowing  down  precipi- 
tately-walled canyons  or  spreading  out  over  more  gently  sloped 
valleys — billions  and  billions  of  tons  of  solid  ice — is  a  sight  for 
gods  and  men. 

The  glaciers  of  the  world  are  supposed  to  be  gradually  shrink- 
ing, retreating.  Some  of  the  small  glaciers  within  historic  times 
are  known  to  have  entirely  disappeared,  while  many  of  the  larger 
ones  have  shrunken  or  retreated  a  mile  or  more.  Those  of  Alaska 
are  no  exception,  yet  there  are  others  in  this  great  northern  coun- 
try which  are  progressing,  advancing.  This  is  distinctly  shown 
by  great  forests  which  have  been  upturned  by  the  advancing  ice, 
while  in  others  the  ice  wall  has  crowded  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
forest  and  is  threatening  to  wipe  it  out  of  being.  As  the  ice  walls 
at  the  termini  of  these  advancing  glaciers  may  be  from  one  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet  high,  the  sturdiest  forest,  of  course, 
has  no  more  show  of  existence  than  though  it  were  a  wheat  field. 
The  largest  trees  are,,  swept  away  and  crushed  to  kindling  wood 
in  the  downward  movement  of  the  ice  mass  and  even  huge  rocks 
are  turned  over  from  their  bases  and  rolled  and  ground  along 
by  its  tremendous  impulse.  While  slow  moving,  the  force  of  the 
glacier  grinds  irresistibly.  The  most  stupendous  engineering  work 
of  man  coming  in  contact  with  an  advancing  glacier  would  be 
gathered  into  the  maw  of  the  ponderous  ice  mass,  ground  to 
atoms  and  swept  away  relentlessly. 

More  American  travelers  probably  are  familiar  with  the  pic- 
turesque glaciers  sweeping  down  into  the  fiords  of  Scandinavia 
than  have  enjoyed  the  incomparable  scenery  offered  by  the  coast 
of  Alaska  where  the  somber  fiords  are  even  more  generous  in  their 
dimensions  and  are  bounded  by  sheer  and  towering  cliffs  between 
and  across  which  the  great  slow-moving  glaciers   sweep  down- 


ward and  pour  their  icy  masses  into  some  bay  or  estuary,  or  pitch 
off  suddenly  in  great  blocks  into  the  ocean  itself.  The  Alaskan 
coast  affords  the  most  splendid  of  all  American  scenery. 

Glaciers  have  wrought  most  wonderful  changes  in  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  country  which  they  have  traversed.  Imagine  filling 
a  great  rugged,  sharply  V-shaped  valley,  separating  two  moun- 
tain peaks,  with  solid  ice  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet 
deep.  With  constant  accumulations  of  ice  from  the  summit, 
formed  by  the  melting  snows,  spring  and  summer,  and  impelled  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  this  gigantic  ice  mass  slides  slowly  down  the 
valley  with  a  grinding,  smoothing  power  which  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. Rocks  and  boulders  the  size  of  large  houses  are  torn 
from  their  moorings  and  swept  along  with  countless  tons  of 
smaller  stones,  sand,  dirt  and  other  debris.  Finally  at  the  end 
of  the  glacier,  where  the  ice  melts,  this  debris  is  dumped  or 
deposited,  forming  what  is  known  as  a  terminal  moraine.  Con- 
stituting as  they  do  the  surface  scourings  of  the  valleys  these 
moraines  usually  consist  of  rich  soil,  and  if  the  glacier  is  a  re- 
treating one  dense  forests  spring  up  over  them.  A  remarkable 
example  of  this  process  is  seen  in  the  great  Malaspina  Glacier 
which  extends  across  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and 
the  Yukon  territory  of  British  Columbia.  This  enormous  ice 
sheet,  one  of  the  greatest  glaciers  in  the  world,  covering  nearly 
one-half  million  acres,  has  its  source  largely  in  the  eternal  snows 
of  the  towering  Mount  St.  Elias  and  other  enormous  peaks  com- 
pared to  which  such  majestic  mountain  peaks  of  the  United  States 
as  Rainier,  Shasta,  and  Pike's  Peak  are  but  hills.  For  many 
miles  below  the  mountains  the  Malaspina  Glacier  stretches,  carry- 
ing along  its  course  vast  quantities  of  debris  and  soil  scoured  from 
the  surface  of  the  mountainsides,  valleys  and  slopes.  This  ac- 
cumulation has  formed  a  tremendous  moraine.  The  glacier  at 
different  points  along  its  edge  has  advanced  and  retreated  and 
in  the  latter  case  huge  forest  growths  have  sprung  up  out  of 
the  deep  virgin  soil  of  the  moraine.  The  forests  of  the  Malas- 
pina Glacier's  moraine  are  one  of  the  wonders  of  Alaska,  for  as 
the  climate  of  the  Alaskan  coast  is  mild  and  humid,  the  size 
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One  of  the  most 
striking  of  the 
peaks  about  the 
fiord  is  Mount 
Muir,  a  four- 
peaked  summit 
standing  at  an 
altitude  of 
10,000  feet. 
Lately  a  con- 
vulsion o  f  na- 
t  u  r  e  disturbed 
the  ice-moun- 
tain and  now  it 
moves  at  the 
amazing  rate  of 
sixty-four  feet  a 
day.  The  ice 
front  of  the 
Muir  Glacier 
is  250  feet  high 


Bryn  Mawr,  the  greatest  of  the  glaciers  of  the  College  Fiord,  gives  the 

strange  impression  of  a  torrent  caught  in  mid-air,  a  rebellious 

flood  touched  by  the  Snow  Queen's  wand 

and  density  of  the  forest  suggests  almost  the  tropical  jungle. 
The  bold  and  towering  relief  of  the  Alaskan  coast  gives  no 
suggestion  of  the  great  interior  region  where  stretch  the  broad 
and  relatively  flat  valleys  of  the  Yukon,  Tanana  and  the  Kus- 
kokwim.  Glorious  as  is  this  coast  scenery,  which  comprises  the 
usual  tourist's  route,  it  in  reality  gives  the  ordinary  traveler  the 
wrong  impression  of  Alaska  as  a  whole.  His  route  takes  him 
through  innumerable  long  fiords  or  bays  overshadowed  by  precipi- 


tous rock  walls,  with  many  splendid  views  of  the  great  chains  and 
peaks  of  the  St.  Elias  Range,  Chugach  Mountains,  the  Aleutian 
Range  and  possibly  the  towering  Alaskan  Range,  and  he  returns 
home  with  the  indelible  impression  that  Alaska  is  a  land  of  stu- 
pendous rugged  mountains  and  innumerable  beautiful  glaciers. 
Distances  are  so  vast  and  nature  wrought  on  such  a  titanic 
scale  that  returning  across  the  Sierra  Nevadas  or  the  Rockies 
even  the  greatest  mountains  of  the  United  States  seem  miniature 
by  comparison. 

In  some  of  the  Alaskan  bays  where  the  glaciers,  such  as  the 
Columbia  Glacier,  in  Prince  William  Sound,  debouch  into  the 
ocean,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  filled  with  floating  ice  blocks 
and  the  traveler  believes  that  he  must  be  viewing  the  ice  floes 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Now  and  then  a  huge  block  is  ejected 
from  the  mouth  of  the  glacier,  falling  into  the  water  with  a 
crash  that  can  be  heard  for  miles. 

It  is  the  popular  impression  that  since  the  great  continental 
ice  sheet  of  the  glacial  period  began  its  retreat  the  glaciers  of 
the  continent  have  been  steadily  shrinking  and  that  the  fragments 
which  remain  to-day  are  gradually  receding.  Scientific  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  the  Alaskan  glaciers  demonstrate 
in  many  instances  that  the  glaciers  have  retreated,  in  some  in- 
stances as  much  as  a  mile  within  ten  years,  while  others  have 
been  perhaps  a  century  in  retreating  to  a  less  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  glaciers  have  advanced,  but  it  is  ob- 
viously easier  to  note  the  retrocession  of  a  glacier  since  vegeta- 
tion quickly  follows  the  ice  edge,  while  advancing  glaciers  carry 
everything  before  them.  In  many  of  the  Alaska  glaciers,  how- 
ever, huge  forests  are  being  upturned  and  devastated  by  the 
irresistible  advance  of  the  ice  walls,  and  trees  and  forest  matter 
deposited  in  the  moraines  show  that  this  advance  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time.  Some  of  the  glaciers  play  strange  pranks  such 
as  bodily  pushing  forward  masses  of  forestrcovered  soil  without 
disturbing  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Meares  Glacier  of  Unakwick  Inlet  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  smaller  glaciers  of  Prince  William  Sound.  This  glacier 
is  a  narrow  one  but  it  forms  at  its  terminus  a  vertical  wall  of 
pure  ice  about  three  hundred  feet  high  and  is  constantly  dis- 
charging masses  of  ice  into  the  waters  of  the  Inlet.  It  is  formed 
by  two  ice  streams  which  descend  from  lofty  mountains.  This 
glacier  was  discovered  by  Admiral  Vancouver  in  1794,  who 
noted  the  noise  made  by  the  fall  of  ice  from  the  glacial  front. 

A  unique  estuary  which  was  visited  by  the  Harriman  Alaskan 
Expedition  in  1904  received  the  name  of  College  Fiord.  This 
elongated  bay  is  fed  by  the  glaciers  from  all  sides  to  which  such 
names    were    given    as    Yale    Glacier,    Harvard    Glacier,    Smith 
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The  glaciers  of 
the  Northwest 
would  make  an 
Eskimo  from  the 
Arctic  Circle 
homesick  —  with 
their  lofty  ice- 
tipped  peaks 
and  frigid 
waters  packed 
with  miniature 
ice-bergs. 
Meares  Glacier, 
of  Unakwick  In- 
let is  perhaps 
the  loveliest  of 
the  smaller 
glaciers  in 
Prince  William 
Sound 


Glacier,  Bryn  Mawr  Glacier,  Vassar  Glacier,  etc.  Of  these  Bryn 
Mawr  Glacier  is  perhaps  the  most  striking.  It  is  a  veritable  ice 
cascade  and  conveys  a  strong  impression  of  a  rushing  torrent. 
The  glacier  is  formed  by  two  ice  streams  which  unite  about  a  mile 
back  from  tidewater.  The  two  streams  flow  in  a  valley  of  fairly 
gentle  slope  but  just  before  joining  they  plunge  over  a  steep  slope, 
almost  a  precipice,  and  the  glacier  loses  itself  in  the  waters 
of  the  fiord. 

Among  the  localities  in  Alaska  that  derive  scenic  interest  from 
glaciers  three  stand  out  prominently — Glacier  Bay,  the  Yakutat- — 
Disenchantment  Bay  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Malaspina 
Glacier,  and  Harriman  Fiord,  lying  to  the  west  of  College  Fiord. 
The  panorama  of  mountain,  ice,  snow  and  water  that  unfolds 
itself  from  points  along  the  shore  of  Harriman  Fiord  has  few 
equals  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  most  striking  peaks  about 
the  fiord  are  Mount  Gilbert  on  the  north  and  Mount  Muir,  a 
four-peaked  summit,  on  the  west  of  Serpentine  Glacier,  standing 
at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  These  peaks  are  named  after  Grove 
K.  Gilbert,  a  geologist  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
the  late  John  Muir,  the  naturalist,  who  were  among  the  first  scien- 
tists to  see  Harriman  Fiord.  The  Harriman  Glacier,  named  after 
E.  H.  Harriman,  the  host  of  the  Harriman  expedition,  is  the  larg- 
est glacier  of  the  fiord.  The  front  edge  of  the  ice  cliff  of  this 
glacier  is  three  hundred  feet  high  and  from  observations  made 
by  the  scientists  with  the  party  it  is  believed  that  the"  glacier  may 
have  grown  or  advanced  two  miles  within  the  last  century.  Ultra- 
marine Glacier  is  appropriately  named  because  of  the  clear  blue 
color  of  the  ice  near  its  end ;  it  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Blue 
Fiord.  Chenago  Glacier  is  a  great  ice  mass  which  terminates 
in  Icy  Bay,  one  of  the  innumerable  fiords  south  of  Prince  William 
Sound. 

Giant  glaciers  have  played  strange  tricks.  Often  the  ob- 
servant rambler  will  see  a  big  rock  boulder  resting  on  another 
rock,  and  an  inspection  is  more  than  likely  to  disclose  the  fact 
that  the  two  rocks  are  of  entirely  different  character.  In  one 
of  the  accompanying  photographs  are  to  be  seen  three  different 
kinds  of  rocks,  perched  by  nature  one  on  top  of  another.  How 
could  they  have  gotten  into  such  positions,  for  they  weigh  many 
tons?    The  explanation  is  simple  and  quite  fascinating. 

Long  ago,  before  the  coming  of  the  first  man  on  the  earth. 
the  two  top  detached  boulders  were  gently  placed  in  their  present 
resting  places  by  the  hand  of  a  veritable  giant — the  North  Amer- 
ican glacier.  The  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Great  Ice  Age  was  covered  hundreds  of  feet 
deep  with  glacial  ice.  A  glacier  is  snow  which  by  melting  and 
intense  packing  is  formed  into  solid  ice  banks.  But  the  glacier 
is  a  constantly  moving  ice  mass,  traveling  slowly  but  with  enor- 


A   glacial  crack   in   one  of   the  Three   Sisters   in   Oregon.     Some  of 

these  cracks  are  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth  and  offer  a  cold 

and  almost  certain  death  to  the  careless  climber 
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mous  grinding,  plucking  and  carrying 
power,  down  the  slopes  and  valleys. 
It  is  evident  that  a  mass  of  ice  several 
hundred  feet  thick,  constantly  replen- 
ished at  its  source,  and  sliding  down  a 
mountain  slope  with  a  weight  of  many 
tons  to  the  square  foot  must  have  been 
a  force  well-nigh  irresistible ;  and  that 
such  was  the  case  is  illustrated  by  the 
many  enormous  boulders  which  were 
plucked  from  their  original  moorings  by 
the  huge  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age  and 
transported  great  distances  before  they 
were  deposited  by  the  melting  of  the 
ice.  Without  this  now  well-established 
explanation  of  glacial  transportation,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the 
queer  positions  in  which  boulders  are 
often  found,  as  well  as  to  account  for 
entirely  different  kinds  of  rocks  being 
found  together.  In  one  instance  the 
upper  boulder,  a  rock  about  five  by  eight 
by  eight  feet,  is  of  course  Massachusetts 
granite ;  this  is  securely  perched  on  a 
different  kind  of  rock  of  nearly  the 
same  size — a  rock  known  as  a  gneiss. 
Both    are    resting   on    a   granite    ledge, 


Luxuriant  forest   growths  spring  up  in  the  footsteps  of  the  melting 

glacier,  finding  quick  root  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  its 

mighty  progress   leaves   behind 


Columbia   Glacier,   with   its   four   magnificent   miles   of   frontage   and 
its  lofty  glittering  palisades  of  ice,  is  doubtless  the  most  imposing 


The  advance  of  the 
glaciers  is  marked 
by  a  corresponding 
decay  of  forest 
growths.  The 
photograph  above 
shows  the  woods  at 
the  edge  of  mighty 
Columbia,  falling  a 
helpless  victim  to 
the  slow  advance  of 
the    ice 


The  debris  swept 
up  by  the  melting 
mountain  of  ice  is 
dumped  at  the  foot 
of  the  glacier, 
forming  a  rich 
deep  soil  known  as 
a  "moraine,"  Out  of 
these  moraines 
spring  huge  forests 
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The  moving  edge 
of  the  glacier  is 
always  marked  by 
a  fringe  of  broken 
rocks — a  fringe  that 
in  some  cases  reach- 
es a  considerable 
height  —  as  in  the 
Fidele 


Some  of  the  tricks  the  glacier  plays  have  all  the 
freakishness  of  a  child  giant's  humor.  Here,  for 
instance,  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  a  glacial  granite 
boulder  has  been  left  perched  high  and  dry  on 
a  native  sandstone  base.  The  latter,  being  the 
softest  of  stone,  is  wearing  away;  the  upper  stone 
will  probably  be  here  centuries  hence 


Another  marvel  of  the  glacier's  path:  the  mighty 
"balanced  rock"  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  in 
Colorado.  So  exactly  does  the  rock  balance  that 
until  it  was  lately  cemented  to  its  base  for  secur- 
ity's sake,  it  could  be  easily  rocked  by  the  united 
efforts  of  two  or  three  people 
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but  of  a  different  texture  from  that  of  the  upper  granite  rock. 
But  even  assuming  that  the  two  granite  rocks  were  alike  it 
would  be  difficult  without  the  knowledge  of  glacial  action  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  middle  boulder  weighing  at 
least    ten    tons. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  the  evidences  of  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age  more  strik- 
ing than  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  Rugged  V-shaped 
mountain  gorges  have  been  scoured  and  smoothed  out  into  broad 
U-shaped  valleys  by  the  great  descending  ice  masses,  and  the 

dirt  and  rocks  spread 
about  on  the  plains  be- 
t|  low  or  at  the  mouths  of 
the  canyons,  while  the 
glacial  scratches  and  fur- 
rows can  be  plainly  seen 
on  the  remaining  rocks 
in  place.  Boulders  of  a 
certain  kind  of  rock  are 
now  found  miles  from 
the  outcrop  or  cliff  from 
which  they  were  de- 
tached, while  in  other  in- 
stances they  were  left 
midway  on  some  slope  as 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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This  large  boulder  caught  in  a  nest  of  rocks  in   the   Mono  Valley, 

California,  was  probably  transported  from  the  neighboring  Sierras  at  a 

time  when  the  ice  streams  flowed  down  the  eastern  slopes  more  fiercely 

than   they   do   to-day 


Three  kinds  of  Massachusetts  boulders,  all  of  a  widely  different  class 

and   weighing   many   tons,    are   perched    oddly    atop    each    other,    far 

from  their  native  home.     How  could  they  have  got  there?     It  is  one 

of  the  puzzles  of  nature  that   only  the   glacial   theory   solves 
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THE     SIDE-SHOW 


pIVILI- 
^  ZATION 
is  not  so  far 
along  after 
all !  The  same 
p  r  i  n  c  i  p les 
hold  good  to- 
day on  Broad- 
way in  "ad- 
vanced Amer- 
ica" as  in  the 
mud  huts  of 
primitive 
New  Zealand. 
In  both 
paces,  for  in- 
stance, d  i  g  - 
nity  is  meas- 
ured by  the 
a  m  o  u  n  t  of 
decoration  on 
the  face.  The 
only  differ- 
e  n  c  e  is: 
Broadway 
Maisie  puts 
her  "complex- 
ion" on  with 
a  brush  and  a 
rabbit's  -  foot, 
while  Kewhe 
T  a  u  k  a  u, 
Chief  of  the 
Maoris,  ap- 
plies his  with 
berry  dye  and  a  tattoo  needle.  Perhaps  his  method  is  a  bit  more 
painful,  but  still  it  has  its  peculiar  advantages,  chief  of  which  is — 
and  Maisie  will  appreciate  this,  remembering  certain  embarrassing 
occasions  when  she  yielded  to  impulsive  tears — Kewhe  Taukau's 
won't  come  off ! 


rpVEN  Na- 
*-'  ture  has 
become  a  suf- 
fragette —  in 
C  a  1  i  fornia  ! 
Observe,  gen- 
tlemen, the 
ancient  simile 
to  weak 
woman  —  the 
"clinging 
vine"  of  an- 
tiquity. A  lit- 
tle California 
sunshine  and 
western  inde- 
pendence have 
c  h  a  n  g  ed  its 
dainty  ten- 
drils into  a 
sturdy  trunk 
rivaling  t  h  e 
oak's !  Is  this 
message  from 
Carpenteria  a 
prophecy  ? 


HP  HE  Navaho  Squaw  makes  her  bread  in  the  sunniest  of  kitch- 
ens — nature's  own.  True,  the  environment  is  not  above  crit- 
icism, being  a  trifle  pebbly  and  open  to  friendly  visits  from  flies, 
snakes,  etc.  And  the  liquid  used  in  the  making  of  the  bread  is  not 
the  usual  milk  or  water,  but  simply  plain  unadulterated  sheep's 
blood  .  but  the  domestic  frown  is  there  and  the  kitchen 

apron,  and  even  a  most  astonishingly  modern  dishpan,  so  what 
more  could  a  man — and  a  Navaho — desire?  After  all,  the  bread's 
the  thine! 
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OTHER 
GOOSE 
might  have 
improved  on 
her  famous 
tales  —  espe- 
cially the  one 
of  the  "three 
wise  men  of 
Gotham  who 
put  to  sea  in  a 
bowl"  —  had 
she  seen  the 
beggars  of 
China  to-day 
paddling  i  n 
their  round 
tub-boats  t  o 
meet  the  in- 
coming steam- 
ships. A  west- 
e  r  n  canoeist 
would  doubt- 
less capsize  in 
a  tub  in  the 
smoothest  of 
waters,  but 
these  Chinese, 
expert  in  the 
art  of  tub- 
paddling, 
skim  swiftly 
about.  One  of 
the  beggars 
will  paddle 
the  tub  alongside  the  ship  while  another  of  the  "crew,"  usually  an 
old  woman,  collects  the  alms  thrown  down  from  above — often 
facilitating  matters  for  the  alms-givers  by  thrusting  out  a  pole 
with  a  bag  at  its  end— oddly  resembling  a  church  collection  plate! 
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Pan-American  Commerce 

TTNDER  the  title  "Pan-American 
^  Commerce,"  the  Pan-American  Union 
has  issued  an  attractive  and  valuable  re- 
port of  the  Second  Pan-American  Com- 
mercial Conference  which  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  during  last  June.  The 
volume  has  been  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Julian  Moreno-Lacalle,  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  the  Conference. 

As  Mr.  Barrett  points  out  in  a  fore- 
word, the  volume  is  unique  in  that  it 
contains  more  up-to-date  information  on 
Pan-American  commerce  than  any  other 
single  book  yet  published.  It  tells  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  practical  com- 
mercial conferences  ever  held.  It  covers 
in  some  measure  nearly  every  phase  of 
Pan-American  commercial,  financial  and 
economic  conditions  which  must  be  con- 
sidered and  faced  after  the  World  War. 
It  also  reviews  the  past  and  discusses 
the  present. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  appendix 
to  this  volume,  Mr.  Barrett  names  among 
the  influences  that  will  aid  Pan-American 
and  Inter-American  intercourse  and  com- 
merce a  systematized  and  practical  study 
in  appropriate  installations  throughout  the 
United  States  of  the  Latin-American 
languages,  geography,  resources,  history, 
commerce  and  customs,  and  similar  studies 
relating  to  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America;  judicious  advertising  in  the  rep- 
resentative newspapers  of  both  North  and 
South  America;  establishment  of  aviation 
routes  for  mails  and  possibly  for  passen- 
gers and  urgent  express,  construction  and 
improvement  of  the  automobile  roads  in 
the  interior  of  Latin-American  countries, 
especially  where  railway  building  is  ex- 
pensive and  difficult,  better  hotel  facilities 
in  the  majority  of  Latin- American  com- 
mercial centers,  and  the  development  of 
travel  for  better  acquaintance  and  first- 
hand knowledge. 

A  great  drawback  to  travel  to  Central 
and  South  America  has  been  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  and  it  is  good  to 
note  that  this  conference  strongly  urged 
the  early  establishment  of  ample  steam- 
ship facilities  as  well  as  mail  and  freight 
between  the  principal  ports  of  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  Central 
States  and  the  corresponding  ports  of 
Latin  America.  Along  this  line  addresses 
were  delivered  during  the  course  of  the 
conference  on  "Shipping  and  Other  Trans- 
portation" by  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board ; 
"The  Needs  of  South  American  Ship- 
ping," by  Grosvenor  Jones,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 


Commerce ;  "Pan-American  Shipping  and 
Commerce,"  by  George  L.  Duval,  and 
"Ocean  Transportation,"  by  Senor  Jose 
Richling,  Consul  General  of  Uruguay  at 
New  York. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Hurley  said:  "The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  is  laying  its  plans  to  respond 
appropriately  to  the  call  for  better  Pan- 
American  transportation.  Already  226 
ships  of  863,334  deadweight  tons  have 
been  allocated  to  Latin-American  trade. 
What  is  more  important,  the  Board  is 
now  surveying  the  situation  in  order  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  regular 
American  lines  between  the  United  States 
and  South  America.  These  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  former  services  of  the 
European  lines,  and  will  even  surpass 
them.  Contemplated  plans  call  for  at  least 
two  lines  from  New  York  to  serve  the 
West  Indian  trade,  one  of  them  covering 
the  eastern  Caribbean  and  the  other  the 
western  Caribbean  with  canal  connections 
at  Colon.  To  serve  the  swelling  com- 
merce of  the  west  coast  a  line  of  ships 
will  be,  maintained  connecting  Valparaiso 
and  the  other  western  ports  with  Mobile 
or  New  Orleans.  We  have,  to-day,  a  pas- 
senger service  from  New  York  to  Valpa- 
raiso which  is  nine  days  shorter  than  ex- 
isted one  year  ago.  As  soon  as  the  army 
returns  our  American  transports  we  will 
have  a  weekly  service  from  New  York 
to  Valparaiso  on  fine  passenger  lines 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

"Good  liner  service  between  Valpa- 
raiso and  Seattle  with  calls  at  all  the  im- 
portant Pacific  ports  and  also  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  will  be  as- 
sured, and  American  lines  already  estab- 
lished in  this  field  will  be  supplemented 
where  required.  Finally  and  most  im- 
portant, there  will  be  a  line  from  New 
York  to  the  ports  of  Brazil  and  the  River 
Plate.  Modern  ships  of  the  passenger 
cargo  type  operated  over  these  lines  will 
connect  the  great  centers  of  trade,  and  to 
them  will  flow  commerce  from  many  in- 
termediate points. 

"It  is  realized  that  nothing  less  than 
the  best  will  serve  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  Latin-American  travelers  and  ex- 
porters." 

The  possibilities  of  aviation  for  Pan- 
American  travel  and  commerce  are  pointed 
out  in  addresses  by  Augustus  Post,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and  by 
Captain  Charles  J.  Glidden,  late  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Service. 

There  is  also  an  article  embodied  in 
the  appendix  of  this  volume  by  Annie  S. 
Peck,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  on  "Important  Travel 
and  Trade  Routes  in  South  America." 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  volume  con- 


tains much  of  particular  moment  and  value 
to  all  interested  in  travel  to  the  Pan- 
American  countries. 


Soldiers  and  Good  Roads 

T  ONG  before  the  armistice  was  signed 
■*— '  observers  of  the  development  of 
motor  transportation  for  both  military 
and  commercial  purposes  abroad  made 
the  statement  that  the  American  soldiers 
on  their  return  home  would  be  the  greatest 
boosters  for  good  roads  in  the  country. 
Every  American  soldier  who  drove  an 
army  truck  in  France  would  come  back, 
it  was  said,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
well-built  highways. 

The  conviction  has  been  expressed  in- 
deed by  American  soldiers  before  their 
return  to  this  country,  and  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Amaroc  Nczvs  published 
by  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  at 
Coblenz  appears  the  following  boost  for 
good  roads : 

"The  most  urgent  necessity  of  our 
country  is  good  roads — permanent  roads 
that  can  be  used  twelve  months  in  each 
year.  The  roads  of  America  to-day  are 
absolutely  inadequate,  inefficient  and  an- 
tiquated. They  are  not  designed  to  carry 
heavy  traffic.  It  is  a  vital  problem,  this 
question  of  good  roads,  one  that  reaches 
down  into  the  very  foundation  of  our 
social  and  economic  scheme  of  life,  for 
roads  are  the  clearing  houses  for  the  va- 
rious states  and  the  only  means  of  free 
travel.  Our  national  prosperity  demands 
that  this  disadvantage  of  roads  be  over- 
come. This  can  only  be  done  by  honest 
legislators  making  laws,  the  enforcement 
of  which  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  passed  the  test,  by  service 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
highways." 

Whether  it  be  due  to  the  urge  given 
it  by  soldiers  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
good  roads  campaign  in  the  United  States 
is  moving  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 

Bond  issues  aggregating  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  new  highway  construction 
have  been  voted  by  more  than  a  score  of 
states  this  year  and  others  will  be  voted 
on  this  Fall.  Illinois  recently  ratified  a 
$60,000,000  bond  issue,  Michigan  voted 
by  a  large  majority  for  a  $50,000,000  bond 
issue,  California  has  adopted  one  for  $50,- 
000,000 ;  Oregon  ratified  one  for  $10,000,- 
000,  Wyoming  $2,800,000;  Utah  $4,000,- 
000,  while  sums  running  into  millions 
have  been  appropriated  by  Iowa  and  West 
Virginia  and  by  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Georgia,  Virginia  and  other  southern 
states.. 
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Cruising     Among    the     Louisiana     Bird 


TRAVEL 

Islands 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


the  mud  lumps,  and  we  tried  our 
best  to  locate  it.  It  sounded  with 
the  clearness  of  a  bell,  but  seem- 
ed to  come  from  nowhere.  We 
finally  discovered  that  it  was 
made  by  a  young  Caspian  tern 
far  out  in  the  gulf,  the  call  note 
to  the  mother. 

Terns  are  ideal  to  work  with 
from  a  blind.  They  sail  back  to 
their  eggs  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  blind  before  the  photographer 
has  had  time  to  conceal  himself. 
At  first  they  are  very  suspicious 
and  stand  at  "attention,"  but  they 
soon  lose  their  caution  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  domes- 
tic duties.  When  standing  astride 
the  egg  with  uplifted  crest  and 
wings  half  drooping,  the  parent 
struts  with  evident  pride  and 
calls  out  loudly  and  harshly,  then 
gently  lowers  herself,  the  breast 
feathers  parting  to  allow  the  egg 
to  snuggle  against  the  skin. 
Although  they  are  rather  quarrel- 
some and  have  their  family  dis- 
putes, the  home  life  of  the  colony 
is  carried  peacefully  on,  and 
thousands,  yes,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  of  these  young  birds 
are  reared  each  year. 

The  Cabot  terns  are  smaller 
than  the  Royal,  slender  and 
graceful,  and  of  a  more  lovable 
disposition.  They  are  not  so 
quarrelsome  but  seem  to  live  in 
goodfeilowship  with  each  other. 
They  are  beautiful  little  birds, 
silver-pearl  of  wing,  and  white 
with  a  rose  tinge  to  the  under- 
pays, eyes  of  piercing  blackness, 
and  crest  of  jet,  the  dark  bill 
being  tipped  with  yellow.  Their 
immaculate  dress  and  gentleness 


of  manner  should  earn  for  them 
the  name  given  the  Louisiana 
heron  by  Audubon,  "The  Lady 
of  the  Waters."  The  Cabot  tern 
is  my  favorite,  for  he  is  more 
fearless,  more  unconcerned  and 
he  seems  to  take  better  care  of 
the  voungsters. 


The  American  Aigret 

These  terns  were  especially 
persecuted  by  the  feather  hunt- 
ers and  were  very  scarce  until 
the  last  few  years.  They  now 
nest  on  all  the  outside  islands, 
thousands   of  them  banding   to- 


gether on  Errol,  Grand  Cochere 
and  Battledore. 

Pelicans  were  nesting  on  the 
mangroves  on  Candeleur  and 
laughing  gulls  among  the  wire- 
like salt  grass  and  mosquitoes 
unfortunately  were  numerous 
and  attentive. 

On  Free  Mason  Shoals  I 
found  the  first  nesting  colony  of 
Least  terns  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  are  a  very  small  species  of 
slim-winged  sea  bird,  and  were 
sought  by  feather  hunters  until 
practically  exterminated.  Now 
they  are  regaining  their  numbers 
to  some  extent,  although  the  two 
hundred  birds  we  saw  seemed 
pitifully  small  in  comparison  to 
their  former  numbers.  The 
babies  are  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut — that  is,  a  real  big  baby 
— fluffy  fellows  who  scurried 
for  the  shade  of  a  friendly  bush 
immediately  they  were  deserted 
by  their  parents.  I  tried  to 
photograph  a  mother  feeding  a 
youngster,  but  they  were  too  fast 
for  me.  Small  shrimp  and  min- 
nows form  their  chief  food  sup- 
ply. Here  too  were  other  great 
colonies  of  terns  such  as  we  saw 
before,  skimmers,  and  a  few  of 
the  large,  wild  oyster-catchers. 

No  trip  among  the  bird 
islands  would  be  complete  with- 
out the  evening  swim.  The 
water  of  the  Sound  is  shallow, 
so  the  boat  can  be  edged  to  a 
six-foot  depth ;  the  bottom  is  as 
hard  as  cement  and  free  of  shell. 
Delightful  hours  can  be  spent 
wallowing  porpoise-like  in  the 
warm,  blue  waves  and  we  let 
not  an  evening  pass.  The 
weatherman,  too,  had  been  kind 


to  us,  for  he  sent  clear  days,  per- 
fect for  photography,  with  the 
sky  filled  with  massed-up  clouds 
which  would  have  been  a  joy  to 
an  artist.  With  our  work  finish- 
ed among  the  birds,  we  reluc- 
tantly headed  back  towards  New 
Orleans  unwilling  to  leave  the 
feathered  friends  we  had  made. 

When  it  comes  to  proving  by 
statistics  the  worth  of  our  ducks, 
geese  and  other  game  birds  to 
the  community,  or  the  value  of 
the  insectivorous  birds  to  the 
agriculturist,  the  task  is  not 
difficult.  But  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  explain  the  desirability,, 
if  not  necessity,  of  saving 
the  birds  which  cannot  show 
values  in  dollars  and  cents 
but  must  depend  on  their  esthetic 
value  for  their  protection.  Once 
an  artist  said  to  me,  "But  why 
protect  the  sea-gulls,  they  are  not 
good  to  eat?"  "Neither  are 
your  pictures,  why  not  destroy 
them?"  I  asked. 

To  sum  up — it  has  been 
proven  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
destroy  the  balance  set  up  by 
nature,  to  take  away  one  species 
which  may  be  a  check  on  an- 
other. 

Bird  protection  the  country 
over  is  now  an  assured  fact  and 
the  masses  of  sea  birds  breeding 
yearly  off  the  Louisiana  coast 
give  an  indication  of  what  pro- 
tection will  do  for  the  breeding 
birds  of  a  state.  There  is  an- 
other side  to  every  state  prob- 
lem :  the  taking  care  of  the 
migratory  wild  fowl.  The  winter 
bird  life  of  Louisiana  is  one  of 
the  state's,  and  the  nation's, 
greatest  assets. 


Prague,      the       Pivot      of      Czechoslovakia 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


we  were  seated  at  the  table  and 
eating  some  of  the  delicious 
cakes  for  which  Prague  is  noted. 

"No,  indeed,  and  we  have 
not  much  yet.  Some  bacon  and 
ham  has  come  in  from  your 
country  and  quite  a  bit  of  white 
flour.  The  prices  are  so  high  and 
so  many  are  out  of  work  that 
there  is  still  much  suffering." 

In  no  country  have  I  seen  so 
many  brilliant  costumes  as  can  be 
seen  in  Czechoslovakia. 

A  foreigner  stopping  at  a  vil- 
lage on  a  fete  day  would  think- 
some  open-air  operatic  event 
had  been  staged.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  young  men  don  white 
jackets,  with  brilliantly  colored 
facings  and  rosettes,  white 
breeches  with  black  workings 
upon   them   and   sometimes   long 


white  overcoats,  adding  much  to 
the  scene. 

It  was  rather  a  strange-look- 
ing army  that  one  saw  in 
Prague.  It  looked  at  first  sight 
as  though  the  city  was  occupied 
by  French  and  Italian  troops, 
for  these  were  the  uniforms. 
There  was  the  French  blue, 
with  the  devil-dog  jaunty  cap, 
and  there  was  the  Italian  green, 
surmounted  by  a  rakish  hat  hav- 
ing a  feather  stuck  into  it.  But 
these  were  all  Czechs.  Those  in 
the  Italian  uniforms  had  been 
imprisoned  by  the  Italians  and 
then  enlisted  in  the  Italian  army 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Cap- 
ture meant  death  as  traitors,  and 
hundreds  did  suffer  such  an  ig- 
nominious death  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. Those  in  the  blue  were 
voluntary  soldiers  of  the  French 


army.  Some  of  them  had  lived 
in  America  or  England,  while 
others  had  traveled  from  the 
prison  camps  of  Siberia  to  en- 
list in  the  army  of  France  and 
fight  for  the  liberty  of  their 
country.  The  Russian  gray  was 
not  uncommon,  and  this  uniform 
also  represented  prisoners  who 
had  joined  the  ranks  of  their 
country's  enemies.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  morale  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  never  high 
when  such  elements  entered  into 
its  composition. 

The  view  of  Prague  from 
the  Hunger  Wall,  which  partly 
encloses  the  Royal  Palace  and 
cathedral,  is  marvelous.  One 
can  look  upon  the  Hunger 
Tower  in  which  political  prison- 
ers were  thrown,  with  only  a  pit- 
tance  of  bread   and  a  bowl   of 


water  between  them  and  eter- 
nity. All  the  domes  and  towers 
and  cupolas  of  this  quaint  city 
are  spread  out  beneath  you. 
These  are  many,  for  it  has  been 
called  a  city  of  towers  and 
churches.  Amidst  such  scenes 
history  becomes  vivid. 

All  of  Bohemia  is  a  land  of 
romance.  In  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains there  are  picturesque  cas- 
tles perched  upon  the  craggy 
mountains  or  concealed  cleverly 
in  rocky  clefts.  The  very  name 
of  Bohemia  is  associated  with 
wild  and  wonderful  legends  of 
the  rude  barbaric  ages.  It  has 
been  the  battleground  of  na- 
tions. To-day  it  is  a  land  of 
story  and  legend,  as  in  the  olden 
days  it  was  the  land  of  loyal 
knights  and  robber  barons. 


OCTOBER,     i  9 i 9 
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To  your  heatfs  desire 


[S  it  beauty  you  seek?  And  delightfully  restful 
A  riding?  \Vould  you  be  fond  of  a  car  sturdily 
free  from  ailments,  and  no  friend  of  repair  sbops? 
Do  road-steadiness  and  easy  steering  appeal  to  you? 
And  would  you  not  find  a  tbrill  of  enjoyment  in 
power  so  flexible  and  migbty  tnat  witb  equal  ease  it 
can  creep  tnru  traffic,  reacb  racing  speed  witb  top 
up  in  twenty  seconds,  and,  from  a  standing  start, 
pass  everything  but  aeroplanes  up  mountain  grades? 

If  these  are  your  motor  car  ideals,  you  will  rind  them  to  your 
hearts  content  in  the  newest  ^Vinton  Six,  a  welcome,  amiable, 
gratifying  car,  so  unusual  in  character  that  it  stands  out  distinctly 
as  the  surprise  car  of   1919. 

May  we  send  you  literature? 

THE    WINTON    COMPANY 

129    BEREA    ROAD,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO.    U.    S.    A. 
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TRAVEL 


"A   Smart  Hotel  for  Smart  People" 

Metropolitan  in  every  respect 
yet  homey  in  its  atmosphere 

Hotel  l^olcott 

Very  desirable  for  women  traveling  alone 


THIRTY-FIRST    BY  FIFTH   AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Who  Are  Rotarians? 


fl  To  determine  a  man's  character 
it  is  well  to  know  who  his  asso- 
ciates are — and  the  value  of  an 
advertising  medium  is  best  deter- 
mined by  the  caliber  of  its  sub- 
scribers. 

H  THE  ROTARIAN,  the  official 
publication  of  the  International 
Association  of  Rotary  Clubs,  has 
a  circulation  of  45,000.  The  BUY- 
ING POWER  of  this  circulation 
may  be  better  appreciated  by 
knowing  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  membership  in  a  Rotary 
Club. 

U  An  applicant  must  be  the  owner 
of  a  business — a  partner  in  a  firm 

^Advertising  rates  will  be  advanced  20% 
ceived  prior  to   that  date  will  be  accepted 


— an  officer  in  a  corporation — the 
local  manager  of  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration or  a  professional  man.  He 
must  be  above  reproach  morally 
and  of  a  high  credit  standing.  He 
must  be  able  to  subscribe  to  the 
Rotary'  Code  of  Ethics  and  the 
Rotary  Motto  "He  Profits  Most 
Who  Serves  Best."  He  must  be 
a  leader  in  his  line. 

U  The  circulation  of  THE 
ROTARIAN  being  composed  of 
those  45,000  leaders  in  550  prin- 
cipal cities,  all  possessing  the 
qualifications  above  described,  it 
will  be  readily  appreciated  that 
this  magazine  represents  unusual 
BUYING  POWER. 

January    1st,    1920.      Contracts    re- 
at  present  rates. 


THE 


ROTARIAN 

The  Magazine  of  Service 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE   INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION    OF   ROTARY   CLUBS,  CHICAGO 


Eastern   Representative 

Wells  W.  Constantine 

31   East  17th   St.,   New  York 


Exploring  in  Cannibal  Australia 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


Advertising  Manager 

Frank  R.  Jennings 

910  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

In  writing  to  advertisers, 


ence  in  which  he  has  given  facts 
that  have  made  possible  the 
foregoing  details.  The  map  ac- 
companying makes  no  pretense 
of  being  more  than  a  sketch-map 
and  is  not  accurately  plotted.  It 
will  serve,  however,  in  giving  the 
reader  some  idea  as  to  the  part 
of  Australia  traversed  by  the  ex- 
peditions into  the  great  North- 
west ;  it  will  show,  too,  the  im- 
mense sacrifice  and  privations 
such  pioneers  in  the  world  of 
science  must  have  daily  experi- 


enced in  their  noble  and  untiring 
efforts  to  gain  the  secrets  of  this 
alluring  hinterland.  The  sci- 
entist, as  a  persevering  and  un- 
daunted explorer  of  uncivilized 
corners  of  the  world,  has  re- 
ceived his  glory  too  seldom  in 
the  past.  Surely  no  freebooting 
hero  of  the  glorious  days  of 
Drake  and  the  Spanish  Main 
ever  battled  against — and  over- 
came—greater odds  than  these 
modest  scientists  of  modern  time, 
Captain  White  and  his  comrades. 


The   Romance  of  the  Ice  Age 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


the  ice  sheet  melted  and  receded. 

The  photograph  with  the 
man  standing  beside  a  rock 
shows  a  perched  granite  boulder 
which  has  been  left  on  a  sand- 
stone base  by  a  glacier  which 
melted  on  the  mountainside.  This 
is  on  a  slope  of  the  famous  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  California,  a  vast 
gash  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which 
it  is  now  known  was  largely  cut 
out  by  glacial  action.  Since  the 
boulder  was  so  deposited  it  has 
changed  but  little ;  the  sandstone 
pedestal,  however,  is  greatly 
weathered  and  in  a  few  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years,  perhaps,  will 
further  disintegrate  and  crush, 
when  the  boulder  will  be  precipi- 
tated down  the  steep  slope  of  the 
gorge  into  the  canyon  three  thou- 
sand feet  below. 

One  of  the  photographs  shows 
a  large  erratic  boulder  resting  on 
a  rock  outcrop  in  Mono  Valley, 
California.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
transported  to  this  point  from 
the  nearby  Sierra  at  a  time  when 
the  ice  streams  flowed  strongly 
down  the  eastern  slope  of  this 
range  to  levels  much  lower  than 
those  reached  by  the  feeble  glac- 
ier remnants  now  existing  near 
the  summits  of  the  range. 

The  famous  balanced  or  rock- 
ing stone  of  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  in  Colorado  was  deposited 
in  a  similar  way  by  the  glaciers 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
stone  is  of  very  large  dimensions 
please  mention  Travel 


and  so  exactly  does  it  balance 
that  until  lately  it  could  be 
swayed  by  the  concerted  pushing 
of  two  or  three  people.  The  con- 
tinual rocking  to  which  it  was 
subjected  by  thousands  of  tour- 
ists ground  away  the  base  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  considered 
in  danger  of  toppling  over,  and 
to  preserve  it  as  a  curiosity  it 
was  cemented  solid. 

Not  the  least  interesting  point 
in  a  glacial  field  is  the  formation 
of  the  great  cracks  or  crevasses 
where  the  ice  has  been  torn  apart 
by  its  own  irresistible  weight. 
Often  these  reach  to  a  great 
depth,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph on  page  37. 

Some  of  the  great  glaciers  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  those 
of  Mount  Rainier  and  Mount 
Baker,  Washington,  are  of  vast 
extent,  containing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons  of  ice,  constantly 
melting  at  the  lower  end  and  be- 
ing replenished  annually  by 
heavy  snowfalls  at  their  heads ; 
they  are  nevertheless  mere  hand- 
fuls  of  snow  compared  to  the 
great  glaciers  which  covered  the 
whole  northern  area  during  the 
Ice  Age.  The  scratches  and 
other  evidence  left  upon  moun- 
tainsides show  that  some  of 
these  prehistoric  glaciers  were 
upwards  of  five  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  The  glaciers  of  Mount 
Rainier  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  wonders  of  the  North- 
west. 


OCTOBER ,     19  19 
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THE 


CONDADOA^NDERBIIT 


NEWLY  completed^and  open  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  Situated  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Condado  Bay,  in  the  City  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico — 
the  most  fascinating  city  of  the  West  India  Islands.  A 
splendid  golf  course  —  tennis  —  surf  bathing  —  delightful 
motoring — and  a  cuisine  of  the  highest  class  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  traveler.  Direct  steamer  service  from 
New  York  via  the  modern  vessels  of  the  Porto  Rico  line. 

Management — The  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York 


For  sailings,  etc.,  address 

M.  Seckendorf,  G.  P.  A.,  Porto  Rico  Line 

11  Broadway,  New  York 


For  hotel  reservations,  refer  to 

Walton  H.  Marshall 

The   Vanderbilt   Hotel,   New   York 


RESERVE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT 

CLARIDGE'S 
HOTEL 


AVENUE  DES  CHAMPS  ELYSEES 


J.  ALETTI, 

Managing  Director 


J.  D.  COLBERT 

General  Manager 


MOST  MODERN  HOTEL 
IN  EUROPE 

300  Rooms  and  300  Bath  Rooms 

Large  and  Spacious  Restaurant 


Grill  Room 


Bar  Lounge  and  Tea  Rooms 


Swimming  Pool  with  Hammam 

CABLE   ADDRESS:     "  CLARIDGES,  PARIS" 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB  TOURS 


France  and 
Belgium 


West  Indies  Cruises 
North  Africa 

Round  the  World 
South  America 
Japan-China 


First  tours  to  Europe  since 
1914,  visiting  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy.  Departures  October  4,  22, 
29,  November  1,  8,  15,  24  and 
later — including  Chateau  Thierry, 
St.  Mihiel,  the  Argonne,  Verdun, 
Rheims,  Ypres,  the  Marne  and 
the  Hindenburg  Line. 

Five  luxurious  Winter  Cruises 
by  specially  chartered  steamers  in 
January,  February  and  March. 

Winter  tours  to  marvelous 
"Arabian  Nights  Africa, "including 
Romantic  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 

A  notable  series  of  tours  in 
1920-21. 

Interesting  tours  in  January  and 
February. 


Fascinating  tours. 
January  to  April. 


Departures 


Also  Tours  to  California  and  Florida 

SEND    FOR    BOOKLET    DESIRED 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB    CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  RAYMOND  BUILDING 

Beacon  and  Park  Streets  Boston 


NEW   YJRK 

LOS  ANGELES 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 

S\N  FRANCISCO 


T 'HOUGH  it  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the  -world,  the 
character  and  distinction    of   Hotel   Pennsylvania, 
rather  than  its  size,  deserve  emphasis. 

Among  special  equipment  features  of  the  Hotel  are 
two  complete  Turkish  Bath  establishments;  each  with 
its  own  swimming  pool,  one  for  men,  one  for  women. 

Tbtol Pennsylvania 

Opp  Pennsylvania  terminal  Pom  J/o/A 


J 
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TRAVEL 


Don't 
get  left 

behind ! 


This  car  meets  the  special  train  for  Broadway,  Green- 
wich Village,  Wall  Street,  the  bridge  club — picking  up 
P.  G.  Wodehouse,  Heywood  Broun,  F.  P.  A.,  Dorothy 
Parker,  Robert  Benchley,  George  Chappell,  John  Held, 
Jr.,  Ethel  Plummer,  Merryle  S.  Rukeyser,  R.  F.  Foster, 
and  others  just  as  numerous  and  festive. 

Makes  a  special  stop-over  at  the  links  to  collect  Grant 
land  Rice,  H.  H.  Hilton  and  other  star  players  and  talk- 
ers.    Adds  a  specialist  or  so  on  airplanes — motors — 
motor  boats. 

Runs  over  to  London  and  takes  on  Hugh  Walpole,  A. 
A.  Milne,  Thomas  Burke,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Lord  Dun- 
sany,  George  Arliss,  Fish,  Lady  Russell— 


read 


Vanity  Fair  is  running  six  monthly  excursions  from 
wherever  you  are,  to  wherever  you'd  rather  be.  Your 
special  season  ticket — price  $i — is  in  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  of  this  announcement.  You'll  have  the 
best  of  company- — stage  folk,  humorists,  artists,  poets, 


dancers,  literary  men,  golf  celebrities,  cartoonists,  men 
who  know  the  air,  the  water,  the  clubs,  and  all  that  in 
them  is.  Some  of  them  run  the  train ;  all  of  them  come 
along  and  talk  about  it.  And  it  isn't  the  usual  blue- 
penciled  conversation.    You'll  enjoy  every  minute  of  it. 


Don't  hesitate!  The  seats  are  filling  up.  Sign 
that  coupon — now — and  fan  your  fevered 
brow  after  you're  on  board  the  special  train 


Every  Issue  Contains 

The  Arts:     Highbrow,  but  not  bad  to  take. 
Painting,  literature,  sculpture. 
Humor:    No   Sunday   supplement  humor. 
Sold  by  the  laugh,  not  by  the  mile. 
Dancing:      All     varieties,     wild     and    hot 
house,  taken  in  the  act. 
Assorted  Nuts:     Portraits  and  revelations 
(voluntary   and   otherwise)    of    the    well- 
known  and  wild-eyed. 


Golf:      Two   pages    of    Grantland    Rice's 

golf  talks.     Plenty  of  action  pictures. 

Motors  and  Motor  Boats:     New  models, 

their  doings  and  fittings.     Racing  cars  and 

speed  boats.     Touring  routes. 

The  Stage:     Who's  who  and  how  much, 

in  the  New  York  spotlight. 

The  Movies:     Stills  and  stories  of  the  best 

of  them.     Press  agents  prohibited. 

Five  Issues  of  Vanity   Fair  for  $1.00 

(Six  if  you  mail  the  Coupon  now) 

The  one  magazine  that  covers  all 
the  leisure  interests  of  the  man 
who  knows  enough  to  have  them 


Essays  and  Reviews:  Nothing  long; 
nothing  dry.  Timely  and  full  of  chuckle. 
Finance:  Rukeyser  on  money.  After- 
hours  talk  by  an  expert. 
Clothes  for  Men:  Real  clothes  and  acces- 
sories for  the  regular  man. 
Pictures:  And  more  pictures,  and  then 
some  more  again.  New  people,  new 
artists,  new  poses,  new  ideas. 


VANITY  FAIR,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 

I  don't  believe  in  putting  off  a  good  thing.  Here's  my  dollar.  Send 
along  your  next  FIVE  issues — SIX,  if  this  coupon  gets  to  you  in 
time  (OR)  I'll  remit  one  dollar  on  receipt  of  your  bill. 

The   Postal   Zone   Law   makes   necessary    an    additio-nal   postage 
charge  of  15<r  west  of  the  Rfississifpi. 


Name 
Street 
Citv    . 
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On  the  Trail  of  Cortez 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


quickly  adopted,  even  the  very 
poor  cheerfully  undertaking  to 
feed  one  more  hungry  youngster. 
And  nobody  hurries  down 
here  in  Mahana  Land.  A  boy  lost 
his  hat  from  our  car  window  one 
day  and  the  conductor  stopped 
the  train  to  let  him  go  back  to 
look  for  it! 

Yet  these  people  all  make  a 
good  living — and  every  year 
send  hundreds  of  carloads  of 
valuable  ores  and  beans,  toma- 
toes, hides  and  live  cattle  to  our 
markets. 

And  is  there  game? 
At  one  adobe-walled  tank 
town  called  Carbo  I  saw  a  lean, 
tanned  American,  in  hair 
"chaps"  and  spurs,  drop  off  the 
train  to  meet  a  pack  of  yelping, 
frisking  hounds  that  came  leap- 
ing from  the  express  car. 

"Them's  my  lion  dogs,"  he 
answered  me.  "I'm  hunter  for 
the  Giroux  ranch — got  a  con- 
tract at  so  much  per  varmint. 
Goin'  up  in  the  hills  now  to  clear 
out  a  bunch  0'  lions  that's  been 
killin'  calves  and  colts." 

Pumas,  spotted  tigers  and 
:bears  abound  in  these  hills,  and 
the  ranchers  must  wage  war  year 
after  year  on  these  wild  animals 
■or  the  colt  and  calf  crop  will  be 
short. 

Each  season  we  Americans 
eat  tons  of  beefsteaks  and  roasts 
imported  from  these  Mexican 
ranches.  Cattle  are  shipped  to 
the  United  States  from  as  far 
south  as  Tepic  to  be  fattened  and 
slaughtered  in  the  States.  One 
of  the  familiar  sights  at  "the 
line"  is  the  dipping  process  or 
chemical  bath  through  which 
these  cattle  must  pass  before  our 
government  will  admit  them — to 
free  them  from  parasites  which 


might   carry    fever   to    our   own 
cattle. 

As  some  one  once  said,  "If  we 
know  each  other,  we  cannot  hate 
each  other."  If  we  misunder- 
stand Mexico  and  she  distrusts 
"The  Colossus  of  the  North," 
it's  probably  because  we  do  not 
visit  enough,  back  and  forth 
across  "the  line."  We  should 
learn  each  other's  language, 
viewpoint  and  ambitions  and 
build  up  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions. 

When  you  are  "fed  up,"  as 
the  English  say,  on  tales  of  loot 
and  carnage  of  Mexico,  as 
printed  in  the  yellow  press,  go 
clown  there  for  a  trip  as  I  did.  I 
didn't  "check  my  valuables  on 
the  American  side"  as  someone 
warned  me  to ;  I  took  them  along 
— and  brought  them  back,  and 
my  scalp,  too.  And  I  brought 
back  new  and  hopeful  impres- 
sions of  our  neighbors  in  that 
sister  republic  below  the  Rio 
Grande. 

"No  race  anywhere,  unless  it 
be  the  native  Samoans,"  said  one 
traveler,  "is  so  hospitable  and 
courteous  as  the  Mexican  ranch- 
er." 

It  is  clean,  wholesome  and 
carefree,  this  backwoods  life 
of  the  northwest  country.  On 
the  sandy  banks  of  shady, 
sylvan  streams  you  will  see 
graceful  Indian  girls  washing 
the  clothes  of  the  pueblo — 
pounding  them  on  smooth  stones 
and  singing  as  they  work.  Stal- 
wart hombres,  idle  but  happy, 
strum  on  guitars  and  smoke 
cigarets  in  the  shade  of  primitive 
ramadahs.  The  gold  is  in  the 
hills,  the  gold  that  Cortez  was 
after.  But  gold — or  the  lack  of 
it — does  not  worry  these  con- 
tented people. 


The  Puget  Archipelago 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


region     where     three     ice- white, 
glacier  fed  streams,  the  Capilano, 
Lynn      and      Seymour      Rivers, 
break    through   the    coast    range 
of  mountains  and  tumble  in  cas- 
cades through  canyons  dug  hun- 
dreds   of    feet    into    solid    rock. 
From  a  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Capilano,  seemingly  as  peril- 
ous as  a  slack  wire,  a  scene  of 
bewildering  beauty  is   disclosed. 
The  great  snowcapped  peaks 
of  the  Cascade  range  with   the 
towering  masterpiece,  Mt.  Baker 
(10,730    ft.)    are    constantly    in 
view    while    leaving    Vancouver 
to  complete  the  Georgian  circuit. 
At  "Granite  Falls,"  another  side 
trip    from   Everett,   the   gorging 
water    has    cut    a    deep    canyon 
through  solid  granite! 


There  is  still  another  short 
and  beautiful  island  trip  which 
the  pioneering  motorist  can  take 
from  his  Seattle  hotel  any  after- 
noon and  return  in  time  for  tea. 
A  fine  paved  road  running 
through  lovely  woods  reaches  a 
ferry  at  Des  Moines,  and  a  short 
stretch  of  sound  water  is  crossed 
to  heavily  wooded  Vashon 
Island.  There  are  summer  re- 
sorts, tiny  towns  and  an  afflu- 
ence of  enchanting  scenery. 

Island  motoring  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country  will  impress  the 
traveler's  memory  with  scenes 
which  will  last  a  lifetime — un- 
less he  belongs  to  the  sorry  crew 
of  them  that  have  "eyes  and  will 
not  see !" 


/W 


Make  this  a 

California 

Winter 

Run  away  from  the  snow, 
the  cold  and  coal  bills,  to 
where  you  may  play  golf 
and  polo— where  you  may 
ride  horseback,  or  motor 
over  perfect  highways. 

The  sunshine,  the  brac- 
ing air,  will  help  repair  the 
wear  of  work  and  worry. 

You  may  live  at  resort 
hotels,  inland  or  beside  a 
summer  sea.  Or  occupy 
your  own  bungalow. 

En  route  visit  the  nation- 
al parks,  national  monu- 
ments, and  other  winter 
resorts.    See  Hawaii,  too. 

Ask  for  booklets,  "California  for  the 
Tourist"  and  "Hawaii."  Let  the  local 
ticket  agent  help  plan  your  trip— or  apply 
to  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office 
—  or  address  nearest  Travel  Bureau, 
United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
646  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago;  143 
Liberty  St.,  New  York  City;  602  Healey 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Please  indicate  the 
places  you  wish  to  see  en  route. 

•  United  States  •  Railroad  Administration • 
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NEW  McBRIDE  BOOKS 


TRAVEL 
Why  I  Was  Decorated  by  King  Sisowath 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


D0£E 

by    SAX    ROHMER 

a  tale  of  the   black   smoke,   by   the  author 
of  the  fu-manchu  stories 

The  most  powerful  novel  yet  written  by  the  master  of  the  Oriental  mystery 
story.  Dope  is  a  mystery,  with  all  the  adventures  and  excitement  that  you 
expect  to  find  in  a  Rohmer  book.  And  it  is  all  the  more  enthralling  in  that 
the  real  criminal  is  not  so  much  a  person  as  a  thing-the  secret  vice  of  drug 
taking,  whose  victims  are  found  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  classes 
of  society.  As  a  picture  of  the  workings  of  the  dope  fiend's  mind  and  an 
account  of  the  methods  of  the  illicit  traffickers  in  drugs,  Dope  has  a  far 
greater  appeal  than  that  of  the  ordinary  mystery  story.  Second  large  edition 
before  publication.   $1.75  net. 


u 
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By  James  Branch  Cabell. 
An  amazing  book     This  story  of  Jurgen  who  sought  justice  and  recreation 
m  all  times  and  places,  even  to  the  hell  of  his  fathers  and  the  haven  of  his 
grandmother  is  like  nothing  else  that  has  been  written  in  generations      Its 
richness   of   fancy,   its   satire,   its   utter   remoteness    from    fact,   and   its   high 

Net  $2.0a  t0  3  UnlQUe  a"d  h°n0red  Pl3Ce  in  the  HteratUre  of  our  ^ 

the  new  decameron 

By  Various  Hands. 

Glance  through  the  prologue  and  you'll  want  to  read  all  of  this  book  with  its 

nqoTt  'h    Ver;t0neS-/anging  "  aPPeal  fr°m  the  PV'te  ReseaTheXVale 
not  to  be  read  at  midnight)  to  the  delicate  innuendo  of  The  Upper  Root 
If  you  want    something  different,"  try  The  New  Decameron.   $1.60 

at  all  bookstores 
robert  m.  mcbride  &  co.,  publishers,  new  york 


AlamacHo 

Atlantic  City,N/ 

Diredly  on  the  Ocean  ftoU 

JlofA  J?/czas 

FAMOUS 

LATZCELLAR  GRILLE 
Mack  UtzCd: 
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ranges  of   Pnom-Dang-Rek  and 
fitted    together    without   cement. 
Another  marvel  is  the  Elephant 
Wall,  where  countless  represent- 
ations    of     pachyderms     of     all 
sizes  form  an  endless  procession. 
On  account  of  a  heavy  in  fan- 
try  ^  of    forest    trees,    some    of 
which  towered  on  the  very  walls, 
I    found   it   impossible   to  get   a 
good   photograph   of   the   entire 
collection  of  ruins  until  I  found 
a  tall  tree  overlooking  them.  The 
lowest  branch  was  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  natives  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  tree  was  mantled  heavily 
with  vines  infested  by  a  poison- 
ous   variety    of    tree   viper    and 
that_  therefore  it  would  be  plain 
suicide  for  anyone  to  attempt  to 
climb     it.        A     noted     French 
archeologist  was  working  on  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  how- 
ever, and  took  a  personal  inter- 
est in  my  project.     Together  we 
cajoled  and  bribed  the  natives  to 
remove  the  evil  vines  and  their 
tenants  from  the  tree,  which  they 
did  with  admirable  skill,  persist- 
ence and  agility.     At   daybreak 
next  day,  they  lashed  a  bamboo 
ladder   to   the   lofty   trunk    and 
constructed    a   platform    on    the 
lowest  branch  which  overlooked 
the  ruined  Vat. 

After  all  these   preparations 
were  ended  I  climbed  comfort- 
ably  to   my  perch,   let   down   a 
rope,     hauled    up    my    camera, 
focused  and  shot  away.     Below 
me  was  an  anxious  group  who 
evidently  thought  me  a  tremend- 
ous hero,  although  why  I  do  not 
know  since  the  natives  had  made 
the  undertaking  practically  safe. 
Of    course,    as    some    of    them 
pointed  out  to  me,  the  sun  had 
dried    out    some    of    the    palm 
strips  with  which  the  ladder  was 
lashed     and     there     was     some 
chance  of  a  stray  viper  or  two 
crossing   my   trail,    but   the    un- 
dertaking      seemed       childishly 
simple  to  me. 

A  summons  to  the  palace  at 
Pnom-Penh  arrived  shortly 
from  the  Raj,  King  Sisowath.  I 
was  as  "fussed"  as  a  girl  to  know 
what  to  wear,  but  as  I  had  only 
my  tweeds,  I  bought  a  suit  of 
white  duck  which  was  available 
and  permissible  for  court. 

The  king  sat  in  an  elaborately 
carved  chair  of  mahogany  which 
is  very  highly  esteemed  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  room  was  hung  with 
the  royal  Cambodian  colors  of 
violet,  red  and  yellow  and  was 
furnished  with  rare  teakwood 
inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl.  Of 
course  there  were  beautiful 
Oriental  tapestries,  wonderful 
rugs  and  ornamental  vessels  of 
hammered  gold  and  silver. 
please  mention  Travel 


As  a  good  American  citizen 
I  was  not  specially  well  versed 
in  court  etiquette  but  recollected 
having  heard  it  was  proper  to 
kneel  in  the  presence  of  a  poten- 
tate. And  so  with  all  the  grace 
I  could  command  I  knelt  on  one 
knee  and  made  a  low  salaam. 
But  King  Sisowath  rose  and 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  pulled 
me  to  my  feet,  saying : 

"No  one  who  has  risked  his 
life  as  you  have  done,  not  only 
for  the  glory  of   Cambodia  but 
for  the  education  of  the  whole 
world,  can  kneel  before  me.  And 
as   I  pin  this  medal  upon  your 
breast,  I  know  I  lay  it  upon  a 
heart  that  is  true  to  the  great 
traditions    and    history    of    the 
past.      In   making  you   a   Man- 
darin of  the  First  Order,  I  rely 
upon   your   loyalty,   your    honor 
and  your  manhood  always  to  be 
worthy  to  wear  the  King's  colors 
and  the  King's  emblem." 

Then  he  pinned  on  me  a  deco- 
ration of  royal  colors,  the  red, 
violet  and  yellow  ribbons  made 
in    the    royal   palace   at    Pnom- 
Penh,  with  the  gold  medal  made 
by    the    king's    own    craftsmen. 
Finally  he  presented  me  with  a 
hand-illumined  parchment  writ- 
ten  in   French   and   Cambodian 
script,  signed  with  his  own  seal. 
As   a  crowning  honor   King 
Sisowath    ordered   a   procession 
of  all  temple  elephants  with  their 
escort  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
priests  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital  city.    This  is  regarded  as 
an    affair   of   the   greatest   cere- 
mony,  as   both  the   church   and 
state  participate  and  are  rarely 
given  to  doing  homage  to  a  for- 
eigner. 

At  first,  you  may  be  sure,  I 
could  almost  believe  His  Ma- 
jesty was  "kidding"  me,  as  I  had 
not  considered  that  I  had  done 
anything  heroic  or  notable  in  any 
way;  however  perhaps  the  rev- 
erence with  which  these  people 
look  upon  Angkor- Vat  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  my 
good  fortune  in  thus  being  hon- 
ored. 

While  the  Raj  did  not  men- 
tion how  many  more  medals  he 
had  to  give  away,  I  can  heartily 
recommend  the  trip  to  Angkor, 
but  I  only  recommend  it  for 
hard-shelled  globe-trotters. 


A    Correction 

Through  inadvertence  the 
name  of  the  author  of  In  the 
Canyon  de  Chelly  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  Travel  was 
incorrectly  given  as  C.  d'Emery 
Thain.  It  should  have  read 
C.  d'Emery. 


Last  Chance 
to  get  VOGUE 

at  $5 

Beginning  with  the  September  1st  issue, 
Vogue's  yearly  subscription  price  has 
been    raised    from    $5    a    year    to    $6. 

For  a  limited  time  only,  however,  you 
may  have  a  year  of  Vogue — 24  issues — 
at  the  old  $5  price. 

This  offer  is  good  only  until  October  1st.  If  you  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  you  must  have  your  order  in  the  mail  by  the 
evening  of  that  day.  If  you  wait  until  later,  you  cannot  sub- 
scribe at  the  $5  rate,  but  you  must  pay  $6. 


$5  Invested  in  Vo^ue 

A  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  one  ill-chosen  gown 

Will  Save  You  $500 


)  Vogue 


For  evening  wear, 
~'ogue  suggests  a  gay 
little  pannier  frock 
in  nilc  green  change- 
able satin  with  pink 
embroidered  roses  on 
the  skirt,  a  belt  of 
silver  ribbon  and  a 
ruffle  of  yellow  lace 
around  the  waist,  and 
a  corsage  of  hand- 
mado  flowers. 


You  think  nothing  of  spending  $5  on  stockings,  or  a  bit 
of  neckwear.  Yet  for  that  same  $5  you  may  have 
what  is  infinitely  more  valuable  to  your  appearance — 
the   fashion  guidance   of    Vogue   for   an   entire  year. 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really  ex- 
pensive gown.  Gloves,  boots,  hats,  that  miss  being 
exactly  what  you  want  are  the  ones  that  cost  more 
than  vou  can  afford. 


Even  at  the  $6  price,  Vogue  will  continue  to  be  the 
least  costly  per  copy  of  all  the  American  magazines 
appealing  to  people  of  taste.  Vogue  is  published  twice 
a  month,  giving  you  24  issues  a  year  instead  of  12. 

Thus  you  spend  $5  a  year  for  twelve  issues  of  Country 
Life ;  $4  for  twelve  issues  of  Harper's,  Century,  the 
Atlantic ;  but  you  spend  at  the  rate  of  only  $3  for  every 
12  issues  of  Vogue — $2.50  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now. 


CONSIDER,  then,  that  for  $5 — surely  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  a  single  ill- 
chosen  hat  or  gown — you  may  have  at  hand,  for  an  entire  year  (24  issues), 
Vogue's  fashion  information, Vogue's  acknowledged  taste — all  the  judgment,  experience, 
and  skill  of  a  highly  paid  staff  of  experts  in  everything  connected  with  dress,  entertain- 
ing, interior  decoration,  and  the  social  and  intellectual  life    of  a  cultivated  woman. 


Orders  must  be  in  by  October  1. 

Special  Offer — Don't  Send 
Money  Now! 

If  you  mail  the  coupon  at  once,  we  will  enter  your  subscrip- 
tion for  24  issues  (one  year)  of  Vogue,  beginning  with  the 
New  York  Fashions  Number,  ready  now,  at  the  $5  rate. 

This  offer  will  be  held  open  only  for  a  limited  time ;  then  the 
subscription  price  will  go  to  $6. 


Sign,  tear  off  and  mail  the  coupon 


Save  $1   by  mailing  this  coupon  now 


VOGUE,  19  W.  44th  Street,  New  York  City  J 

Send  me   24   numbers    (one  year)    of  Vogue,   begin-  = 

ning    with    the    New   York    Fashions   Number,    dated  |I 

October    I,  at  your  special  $5   rate.     I  will  remit  $5  g 
on    receipt    of    your    bill.        (Canadian    $6.25.) 


Name 

Street 
City  . 
State 


(Please  write  name  very  plainly) 


The  Postal  Zone  Law  makes  necessary  an  additional  postage  charge  of  SOc  a  year,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

THE    SCHILiajNG   FBESS.    INC.,    NEW   YORK 
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